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2 —An Overcoat of the “Guard” type, 
for this Fall and Winter. Its 
ers, broad deep lapels, low- 

and low pockets are all late 

he straight-hanging lines 
that well dressed young men 
are a te x in their clothes. Comes in 
rich plaids and solid colors in the right 
shades of dawn blue, dove grey, caramel 
brown and in handsome Wales mixtures. 


: ; Vied- lace Mille’ Calidiins desiie-hie the Weer Poics 
a Fall models in Suits und Overcoats at 
sata ew laa dae 
















Which of the Three 
Kinds of Clothes 
Do You Want? 


We don’t make clothes whos: 
chief attraction is low price, and 
which wilt and sag after two or 
three weeks of wear. That isn’t how 
we made our reputation. We don't 
make suits to sell at $o¢ to $126 


But when you pay around $30 te 


$so for an Adler Collegian Suit 
or maybe up to $60 or $65 for on 
of our Overcoats, here is what you 
will get: 

Stvle produced by a designer 
acknowledged to be one of the thre: 
or four best in America. Tailoring 
by factories that have been under 
our own safe standards for 75 years 
All-wooi fabrics selected by traine: 
woolen buyers from the lead'ny 
American and foreign mills. 


We use the cold-water shrink 
ing process, because that is the only 
way to take all the shrink out of 
some fabrics. Unless that is done 
the first rain will cold-water shrink 
them, and your suit will be blis 
tered and puckered. But not if it 
is an Adler Collegian 


Silk is used for stitching searns, 
because silk “gives” to body mo 
tions instead of breaking. Thus 
the seams don’t come apart, and 
the fine style that we tailor into 
our garments stays there 


We use fine all-linen canvas 
Nothing else keeps the coat-front 
so firm and shapely, and still gives 
the soft, easy drape that marks 
good clothes. 


We use buttons of extra good 
quality. We sew them on by hand. 
We put hundreds of tiny hand 
stitches in the hidden (but impor 
tant) parts of the garments. 17 her: 
are cheaper ways of doing thes: 
things— but there are no better way: 


You don’t have to be a clothing 
expert to be well and becoming! 
dressed, and to get the full value of 
your money. Buy Adler Collegian 
Clothes, and you at once avoi 
high prices and the extravaga: 
of paying almost as much for an 
inferior garment as you would for 
one that will “keep you looking 


your best’’ for several seasons 


The difference between a sorry 


looking one-season suit 


ro wove 
coat) and one of ours, that will give 
you pride and satisfaction for two 
or three years, is maybe five or ten 
dollars. Remember that next time 


you buy 


If your dealer does not. sel 
Adler ¢ ollegian Clothe a let us tell 


you of one nearby who doe 


Davip ADLER & SONS COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsi: 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICI 


Fifth Ave, Bidg Medinah Bidg 
© Fifth Ave 23 ao, We t 
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territory. The 
probabilities are 
that he will, but 
just how many 
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with candidates 
for President this 
year. They have 
three—one regu- 
lar and two more 
of sorts. More 
precisely, the 
Democrats have 
John W. Davis, 
who has the official 
nomination; they 
have Charles W. 
Bryan, who is run- 
ning for Vice Presi- 
dent in the states 
and is running for 
President in the 
Senate; and they 
have Robert M. 
La Follette, who is 
running in a help- 
ful and auxiliary 
capacity so far as 
Mr. Bryan is con- 
cerned. 

The real hope 
of the Democrats 
is based on La 
Follette. The ma- 
terial may not be 
theirs, but the me- 
dium is. With 
every admiration 
and all respect for 
the able and ac- 
complished Mr. 
Davis, the candid 
fact is that if the 
contest were be- 








votes he will get, 
and just where, is 
a problem that will 
not be solved defi- 
nitely until all the 
votes are counted, 
The truth of it is 
that La Follette is 
an unknown and 
perpiexing prob- 
lem in this cam- 
paign; and the 
further truth of it 
is that, as this is 
written, which is 
as the campaign 
is really beginning, 
in early Septem- 
ber, neither Demo- 
crats nor Repub- 
licans have an 
adequate realiza- 
tion of the La 
Follette strength 
or weakness 
throughout the 
country. 

As the matter 
is canvassed so far, 
the Republicans 
are amazed and 
the Demccrats de- 
lighted. Prelimi- 
nary surveys have 
shown that the 
third ticket has 
not only its ac- 
credited support, 
such as the Social- 
ist indorsement, 








tween Mr. Davis 
and President 
Coolidge this year, 
without the La 
Follette interjection, the President would win. Any frank Democrat who knows 
conditions will admit that, considering all the circumstances of the nomination of Davis, 
and the lunacies of the convention that finally accomplished it. 

Now, with La Follette in the field as a third candidate, the Democrats look upon 
him as the radical hope for their conservative leader; not that the leader will get 
anything out of it but his experiences in the campaign and his place in the political 
almanacs, but that La Follette may force a situation that will throw the election into 
the Congress, where conditions are such that there is a chance for the Democratic 
vice-presidential candidate emerging as the President of the United States. Of course 
the private prayer of the Davis men is that La Follette will divert enough states from 
President Coolidge to make Davis the candidate before Congress who has the greatest 
number of electoral votes at the beginning of the congressional] balloting. They think 
this prestige will be valuable, if obtained. 
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The Unknown and Perplexing Quantity 


T MIGHT be. The political situation in the House of Representatives, which will 
be referred to later, is such that anything may come out of it within the limits of the 
Constitution. The House must vote for the three candidates for President who receive 
the highest number of votes, and that will limit the House to Coolidge, Davis and La 
Follette. Hence, if Davis goes into the balloting with more votes than either of his 
competitors it may be an asset in the hurly-burly that is sure to ensue. Wherefore, as 
La Follette will be the active agent for Davis in securing these votes, if the election turns 
that way, La Follette is regarded not only as a Democratic auxiliary but as a Democratic 
coéperator. 
This theory is founded on the expectation that La Follette will get more votes in the 
Mississippi Valley and the Northwest than he will elsewhere—in normally Republican 


Senators La Follette and Wheeler in Conference With David K. Mites, Head of the Speaker's Bureau, Basil Manty, Chairman 
of the Organization Committee and Robert La Follette, Jr. 


the American Fed- 
eration of Labor 
indorsement, the 
Steubenite indorsement and the indorsements of various heterogeneous blocs and 
organizations and newborn parties, but has also a very considerable support among 
voters who in normal years would be either Republican or Democratic, and especially 
among the farmers who are Republican for the most part, in the debatable territory. 
Hence, the political procedure of the two great parties is exactly opposite in effort. 


Both Sides Claiming Advantage 


THE Republicans have organized to cut this normal Republican support from La 

Follette, to reduce his Republican strength to a minimum, to fight him wherever he 
seems strong. Meantime the politics of the Democrats is to foster La Follette in all his 
supposed strongholds, to help him, to aid him in his organization work, and to do all they 
can do to get him Republican votes. Publicly, the Republicans say that La Follette will 
cut deeper into the Democratic Party than into the Republican Party, and, publicly, the 
Democrats reverse the statement and say the Republicans will be the heaviest !osers 
If these claimants are only 40 per cent right the thing is all over, because there will be 
two landslides to La Follette, one Republican and one Democratic, which will leave 
Coolidge and Davis far to his rear. 

Of course there is not 40 per cent of truth in these claims, nor 10 per cent; not because 
there may not be a basis for the claims, but because the claimants are talking from hope 
rather than from knowledge. The last time we had a third ticket in the field in a 
presidential election—a third ticket of major pretensions—was in 1912; and then the 
situation was explicit because this third ticket was, to all intents and purposes, a 
Republican third ticket—a split in the Republican Party. It was merely a matter of 
how many Republicans would vote for Roosevelt and how many for Taft, with the 
election of Wilson a certainty. There is no precedent for this La Follette situation. He 
is catholic in his request for votes. He asks for radical support from whatever source. 
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purposes it is a model plat- 





He appeals to the discon 
tented in both great parties. 
He is the candidate for the 
Reds, the Pinks, the Blues 
and.the Yellows 

lt is undeniable that the 
political discontent that ex- 
ists in this country is not a 
partisan discontent. Re- 
publicans and Democrats 
are subject toit. Socialists 
foster it, and radicals de- 
velop it, but the Republican 
Party and the Democratic 
Party have discontent 
within their organizations 
also, and it was with the 
idea of solidifying it for 
his own political purposes 
that Senator La Follette 
determined to be a third 
candidate, but carefully re- 
frained from tying himself 
dewn to the leadership of a 
third party. He left that 
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form. It is concise. It 
stresses essentials. It 
dodges expertly. It need 
not disgust a Red nor 
frighten a Pink, but it 
should cause every citizen 
who has a stake in the 
United States to think 
twice before voting for its 
author. 

It is not necessary to 
quote the platform entire, 
nor to summarize it by 
planks, because various sec- 
tions of it are so palpably 
political and demagogic. 
For example, the opening 
implication that our Gov- 
ernment fosters monopoly, 
with no proof to support 
the statement, and the de- 
mand for free speech, free 
press and free assemblage 
when the harking back to 
1917 will recall to all that 








contingency to await the 
His idea was not to 
organize « third party to be 
in political competition with 
the old-line parties in this campaign, but to make this ad- 
venture in exploration and diagnosis to see whether a new 
narty is feasible-—a new party to be made up of recruits 
from the old parties and a unification of all the socialistic, 
radical and otherwise protesting citizenry. 

lt is impossible for any person to say what the inner 
thoughts of any other person are, but it is improbable that 
so old and experienced a politician as La Follette is deluded 
with the idea that his own election as President this year 
is a potentiality of the voting. He cannot think that. 
Hence, his motive in running for President must be one of 
three motives, as follows: What he really expects and 
hopes for is the enlargement of his radical-progressive 
bloc in the House of Representatives and the holding of his 
strength in the Senate in order that he may be more secure 
in his domination of Congress than he was during the 
latest session; or if he gets several million votes, then to 
step out and organize his new party; or if he secures a 
number of electoral votes, to use those votes to control the 


ee 
electoral college 


event 


Essentials of the La Follette Program 


TNDER our system of electing a President the electors are 
J bound by no law that compels them to vote for a cer- 
tain man. Their implication is moral. It is held by many 
Constitutional lawyers that if La Follette, for example, gets 
thirty, or forty, or ten, electoral votes, he can release those 
electors if he chooses, and they can vete for whom they will. 


Likewise, these Constitutionalists say that if Senator 
Wheeler, running 
for Vice President 


Women Calling at the Home of Senator Robert M. La Follette in Washington to Tell Him of Their 


Plans to Secure a Large Vote for Him in the Coming Election 


position to exert a power over legislation far greater than 
if he were President; and it must not be forgotten that 
La Follette’s longest-proved characteristic is his belief that 
all economic, political and social ills of the Government 
and the people can be cured by legislation. 

Therefore, before going into the political situation 
throughout the country with reference to La Follette’s 
presidential campaign, it may be useful to set down just 
what his legislative program is, as put forth in his plat- 
form. This, of course, is not his complete legislative pro- 
gram. La Follette’s platform is a thoroughly political 
platform, shrewdly written and presented to attract every 
radical, every so-called progressive, every element of dis- 
content in whatever walk of life, and just as shrewdly cal- 
culated not to scare any of the timid forward-lookers 
away. He has other legislative panaceas in reserve. This 
has been shown by bills he has introduced in the Senate, by 
measures he has advocated, and by speeches he has made. 

His platform is no amateurish jumbling of fly-by-night 
reforms and ultraradicalisms. It is an exposition of the 
bed-rock essentials of his program, to be followed, no 
doubt, by endeavors to secure the ultraradicalisms in case 
he is successful at the polls. Senator La Follette is vari- 
ously held to be a radical, a progressive, an idealist and a 
Socialist. Whatever he may be, there can be no dispute 
that he is a politician. 

At that, any radical except the extreme communist can 
come in under his tent and find a seat that will warm him. 
And no pseudo progressive need stay outside for fear the 
seat he will find will burn him. Indeed, for La Follette’s 


our leniency in the matter 
of free speech, say, was most 
conspicuously illustrated in 
the case of Mr. La Follette himself. The paternalism in 
his program sticks out in the demand for the public owner- 
ship of all water power and public control of all natural 
resources, the raw things such as ore, timber and oil. 
Coupled with this is a lure for the laboring man in a sug- 
gestion for the promotion of public works in times of busi- 
ness depression, which is a modified plea for government 
support of the unemployed. 


Panaceas That are Held in Reserve 


IS financial planks demand the retention of the high 

surtaxes, the restoration of excess-profits taxes, taxes 
on stock dividends, on profits distributed to escape taxes, 
increased inheritance taxes, repeal of excessive tariff duties 
and the reconstruction of the Federal Reserve and the 
Federal Farm Loan systems in some manner not set forth. 
The farmers and the workers come in for their share of 
attention in the demands for laws to guarantee them the 
right to organize and bargain collectively, for the creation 
of a government marketing corporation to get higher prices 
for the producers and lower prices for the consumers, or, 
in other words, to repeal the law of supply and demand by 
legislative enactment, and establish a government market 
for our produce, which proposition should please the 
Socialists. 

All those who loathe the railroads, and who have for- 
gotten our experiences during the war with government- 
operated transportation systems, will welcome the demand 
in Plank 10 for government ownership of the railroads, and 

those who have 
quarrels with the 





on the La Follette 
ticket, so 
he can release his 
electors, and they 
can vote for Bryan 


desires 


or. Dawes in case 
the election goes 
to the 

with the 
of a Vice President 
entailed on the 
Senate. With this 
strength a skillful 
politician ‘ike La 
Follette might get 
a tremendous ad- 
yantage for him- 
self in case of the 
lack of a Coolidge 
or a Davis ma- 


‘ “ongress 


election 


jority in the eglec- 
tora) 
where 266 votes, 
or a majority of 
the 531 votes of the 


college, are re- 


college, 


quired for the elec- 
tior of a President 

However, the 
probabilities are 
that the real La 
Follette objective 
is the expansion 
and unification of 








courts will indorse 
the attack on the 
courts in Plank 11, 
with which is 
coupled a demand 
for the abolition of 
injunctions in la- 
bor disputes and 
of the power to 
punish for con- 
tempt without 
trial by jury. 
There is nothing in 
the platform about 
the well-known 
radical plan to 
nullify Federal- 
court decisions, in- 
cluding those of 
the United States 
Supreme Court, 
by congressional 
action, nor about 
the recall of 
judges. As has 
been stated, Mr. 
La Follette is a 
politician as well 
as a progressive. 
Those ideas are 
held in reserve. 
Thus it will be 
seen that while 
Senator La Fol- 
lette discloses 








his eentrol of Con- 
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greas, with which 
he will he in a 


Chiefs of Twelve Big Labor Unions and Representatives of the American Federation of Labor 


Meeting With Senator Robert M. La Fottette 
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Page 190) 
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AM WHIPPLE had never in twenty years allowed 

anyone but himself to put the store to bed, and he 

now stood with his desk keys in his hand, taking one 
final look around. In this quiet last moment he always 
drew a long breath and expelled it contentedly. 

His eyes traveled slowly over the shining and ordered 
stock. A consignment of new lawn mowers and garden 
implements had recently come in, and Henry Mullet, his 
head clerk, had made a window display of them. Henry 
had unleashed his imagination and toiled passionately all 
one evening. Sam Whipple now stepped through the open 
front door and regarded the results with a critical eye. 
Henry had made out of the window a garden, set with pots 
of geranium, amidst which were scattered trowels, dibbles, 
spades and hoes. There was a length of Whipple’s wire 
fencing at the back, and a real gate. And as if to hint at 
the worm i’ the bud, amidst the flowers were placed four 
different kinds of sprayers and weeders, with cans of in- 
secticides, Bordeaux mixtures, hellebores and magotites. 
There was a lawn swing beyond the fence. 

Sam Whipple felt a trifle sheepish before this window, as 
before some too demonstrative gesture, and yet it pleased 
a remnant of the unsquelched boy within him. He went 
inside the store and set the gate a trifle ajar. It made the 
whole thing more inviting somehow. 

Then once more he cast a careful glance about the place. 
Little crow’s-feet of shrewdness and affection came as usual 
about his eyes; a deep satisfaction stole over his spirit. It 
was the largest, best stocked, best run hardware store in 
a city where there was much competition. And it had all 
grown from the hands of three generations: Sam’s grand- 
father—a pioneer when this Indiana city was a raw village, 
Sam’s father and Sam himself. Other fruits of their labors 
were a thriving lumberyard and many parcels of real 
estate, all growing in value. 

But this store was Sam’s pet. He often thought of it as 
a monument to his father, and on each of the large plate- 
glass windows he had retained the old name, Whipple & 
Son, though his father had been dead many years. When 
a new traveling man said to him “Are you the father or 
the son, Mr. Whipple?” he always chuckled and replied, 
“Well, I’m both. I was the son, but now I’ve got one of 
my own. Yes, sir, he’s seventeen, going on eighteen. He’ll 
be the son in the firm pretty soon now.” 
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“‘Witetta Drove Twenty Miles to a Barn Dance and Ended in a Smash 


Against a Telephone Pote"’ 


He drew and expelled another breath of satisfaction 
and, stepping outside again, started to close the door. 

But something seemed to tug him back. He tried to 
think whether he had forgotten anything; was there some- 
thing Mary had asked him to bring home from the store? 
No, the flower seeds and the screen for the laundry window 
he had taken home with him last night. Then what —— 
Oh, thunder, the letter! 

He went back again into the store, and this time the 


firm, cheerful muscles of his middle-aged face sagged a bit... 


He'd forgotten the letter completely for several days in 
the pleasurable excitements of new stock arriving, and 
now he was not quite certain whether to take it home and 
show it to his wife or not. 

He went back to his glazed office in the rear of the store. 
As he moved down the aisle bright lances of light darted 
out at him from blue steel and nickel and silver plate and 
copper. They seemed to hurt his eyes, and he passed his 
hand. across his forehead. He was aware all at once that 
he was tired and that something heavy and perplexed had 
lain at the back of his head for several weeks; something 
he had not cared to discuss with Mary. 

From his private file he took a single typewritten page. 
At the top was the name of a preparatory schoo! for boys. 
He did not want to read it again, but his eye glanced at it 
in spite of himself. 


“Dear Sir: In regard to your request for a report on 
your son’s progress during the term now finished, I would 
say that his accomplishment during this year has been 
somewhat below that of the average pupil of his age. 
I would not say that this is because of any lack of ability 
on his part, for when he chooses he can do almost bril- 
liantly well. But he brings down his average by frequent 
lapses into a state of lassitude, in which he will not study. 
In fact, in one of these moods he can only with difficulty 
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be persuaded to do anything but 
play upon any musical instrument 
he can beg or borrow. Obeying you: 
instructions, we took away frorn him 
the ukulele he bought with his pocket 
money and the piccoio he had when 
he arrived; but, frankly, he does not 
seem to have responded at all to our 
usually successful methods of stimulating the ambition 
Some means we have ourselves not been able to discover 
will have to be used to arouse his interest in an educa 
tion ——”’ 


At this point Sam Whipple heard himself utter a faint 
groan. Some means the experts had not been able te dis- 
cover! What were they! Blest if he knew! What did you 
do with a boy who had no ambition to go to college, who 
had no interest in the hardware business, who never, ap- 
parently, awakened until he was behind the wheel of a 
motor car or coaxing jazz out of some unusual instrument? 
Blest if he knew! He sighed, folded the letter, put it in 
his pocket and walked slowly out through the store again 

Onto his shoulders the bright stoves, the green-painted 
garden implements, the hundreds of pounds of screws, 
nails, tools seemed to settle heavily. It was in this instant 
that the first faint doubt of the future crept into his heart 
What if that son in the firm name was taking things a bit 
too much for granted? 

In Sam Whipple's eyes a perplexity and a weariness 
gathered. He realized for perhaps the first time in his life 
that he had worked exceedingly hard for nearly thirty 
years; and he was middle-aged. He admitted it with a 
slight shock of'wonder. He had never thought much about 
it, but now he recognized that he had always thought of 
himself as youngish—seasoned, of course, but still with 
the sap flowing vigorously through him-—-and old age, even 
middle age, a long, misty way off. 

Sam Whipple came out of his store that evening with an 
expression on his face different from the contented one he 
usually wore. Instead of stepping briskly along Mercer 
Street as if eager to get home, he walked with an absent 
minded heaviness. And when he came to Corcoran’s drug 
store he did not stop for the usual exchange of banter with 
his life-long friend, Lije Corcoran. He waved a hand at 
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“T Den’t Know What it is You Need, But I'tt Bet You've Never Had It. You 
Look Like a Good Sport, But You're Not Acting Like One"’ 


Lije, behind his plate-glass window, but he went on past, 
with a sense of Lije’s unreality, of the unimportance of 
Lije and the news of the day. 

He turned into the maple-shaded reaches of Palmer 
Avenue and from sheer force of habit his pace quickened. 
For twenty years he had been quickening his pace as he 
turned into this street, for halfway down it was home, and 
he loved to go home. For twenty years he had vibrated 
petween the store and the house. Of a morning, when he 
turned into Mercer Street and the store came in sight, he 
always quickened his step, for there was enshrined some- 
thing he had created and loved and was proud of. And at 
night, when the house came in sight, he stepped eagerly, 
for there was the very core of his heart, his rooftree and 
Mary; his children, too, of course, His feet lagged. For 
suddenly a curious thought came to him—he loved his 
children, and he was afraid of them. 

He took hold of this thought and turned it over gingerly 
in his mind. [t gave him a cloudy sensation of fright and 
of anger. By Henry, things had come to a pretty pass 
when a man—when a man didn’t know his own children. 
Ah, that was it! He was not acquainted with them, not 
with the inside of them. 

An astounding conviction came to him that he had not 
the slightect idea what they would do next. He did not 
even know what they wanted to do next or how he could 
stop whatever they chose to do next. 

A sort of bewildered terror stabbed through him. Then 
it passed and truculence took its place. By Henry, the 
thing to do was to be firm, to stop this modern nonsense, 
to show the kids just where they got off with their parents! 
He'd begin that very evening by telling Richard he had 
to be tutored this summer. And as for his daughter 
Wiletta 

He rounded the corner of the hedge and turned in where 
the walk ran its neat concrete length alongside the 
drive. Wiletta had wanted flagstones with grass growing 
untidily between, but he had replied that he was no 
chamois, to leap from stone to stone, no matter what the 
atyle. That was one of her radical ideas, and he was glad 
now that he had resisted it. He held his stomach in and 
set his heels down firmly upon the concrete walk. A little 
more of the iron hand was what his family needed. 

So intent was he upon the details of this new conception 
of himaelf that he walked straight into an exceedingly 
pretty obstacle in pale green chiffon and silver slippers. 
The obstacle stood still in smiling silence and allowed her- 
self to be walked into, whereupon she cried “Hi! Watch 
your step, dads!"’ and wrapped two beautifully perfumed 
and powdered arms about his shoulders. 

le disentangled himself and stood off from his daughter 
Wiletta, called by her intimates Bill. His nostrils were 
full of the smell of her—perfume from a bottle and the 
more subtle perfume of youth. Truculence came back upon 
him, inflamed by the sight of her lips, which all at once 
startled and revolted him 

“Wiletta,"’ he cried sternly, “‘what is that stuff on your 
mouth?” 

She looked at him with her candid and careless eyes, 
mildly surprised. 

“Corcoran’'s best. Fifty cents a stick. Tricky, what?” 

“It's abominable, disgusting. You go back in the house 
and wash it off this minute!” 
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There was no doubt that Wil- 
etta was astonished. She put 
her head a bit on one side and 
studied her fatherintently, And 
inasmuch as she was nearly as 
tall as he was, she was not 
obliged to look up at him, which 
heightened her effect of scien- £ 
tific scrutiny. 

“How do you get that way, 
dads?" sheinquired, still mildly. 

“Don’t you use slang on me, 
Wiletta, Where you going, any- 
way? Why don’t youstay home 
and—and help your mother?” 

“Oh, mother doesn’t need me, dads. She’s got Sarah.” 

“But why don’t you stay home once in a while any- 
way?” 

“Stay home?" She regarded him now with the frankest 
curiosity. ‘‘What’s eating you, dads? Why should I stay 
home when there’s something doing outside? What would 
I do if I stayed home?”’ 

“You could be company for your mother, I guess.”’ 

He said it sternly, but he was aware of an inadequacy 
somewhere. What clear, cool eyes his daughter had, like 
the eyes of a judge. They crinkied almost shut as he gazed 
into them. His sternness only amused her. She took him 
by the lapels of his coat and shook him gayly. 

“Dads, you're a scream. You know very well mother 
never needs company when she has you.” 

He disengaged himself and stood away from her. He 
became aware of her, perhaps for the first time since she 
was born. It seemed to him that the last time he saw her 
she was a long-legged girl who hated to have her ears 
washed, with the reputation of having licked every boy of 
her age in the block. In those days she loved nothing 


_ better than the hours after school when he let her follow 


him about the store. Up to the time she was fourteen she 
had declared vehemently she was going into partnership 
with her father when she grew up. Then she had ceased 
to say it, because she was laughed at. At seventeen she 
had rebelled at boarding school. She had several freakish 
ideas. She wanted to go to business school; she wanted to 
be an architect; she wanted, she said, to do something 
with pep in it. But that, Sam said, was just this modern 
nonsense. He had set his foot down, and to boarding school 
she had gone. 

Standing there, he had a curious sense that between that 
time and this moment Wiletta had disappeared into some 
world where his imagination could not follow her. What- 
ever had happened to her during that time had changed 
her bewilderingly. She had always seemed to him rather a 
homely little girl, with a large mouth and eager, bright 
eyes, more like a boy even than her brother. But now she 
was of the very essence of femininity. Her mouth had mys- 
teriously grown smaller, her disastrous energy was hidden 
under a cool languor, and the eagerness of her eyes was 
veiled, ‘There was no doubt about it; he had become the 
father of something beautiful and mysterious and terri- 
fying. 

In the street a motor car passed slowly, its driver craning 
his neck to look over the hedge. Sam Whipple was con- 
scious merely of a glittering green blur sliding past under 
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the maples, 


® : vu but it was 
' Be ‘e plain that 


Wiletta had 
aa missed noth- 
ing. Every 
atom of her 
seemed to 
come to life, 
her eyes di- 
lated for an 
instant with 
uncontrol- 
lable excite- 
ment. Over 
her face there 
passed some- 
thing that 
frightened Sam Whipple; a quiver cf fear, or dread, that 
for the instant it lasted made Wiletta’s face pathetic. 

“So long, dads. I’ve got to fly. Late now.” 

She caught the fleecy coat up about her throat and spun 
around upon one silver heel. Sea-green chiffon spumed 
out below the hem of the white wrap. 

“Wiletta!’’ He heard the command with some surprise 
at his own courage. “‘ You don’t go a step out of this yard 
until you take that red stuff off your lips!” 

She stopped short, staring at him while storm clouds 
gathered swiftly in her eyes. ‘‘Oh, dads, don’t be ri-dic- 
u-lous!’’ 

“You take that stuff off your lips!’’ He repeated it 
doggedly, with a sinking sensation under his belt. If she 
refused how could he make her? He couldn't. 

But Wiletta saved him from his own rashness. With a 
glance at him of smiling contempt, she drew a sparkling 
vanity case from the pocket of her coat, opened it, and 
looking at herself in the mirror, she wiped the scarlet line 
of her lips with a corner of her handkerchief. 

“You see, they’re almost as devilish without it,’’ she 
murmured shamelessly, and dropped the vanity case back 
into her pocket. 

Their eyes met and the silence was hostile. But all at 
once Wiletta cast herself upon him. Surprisingly she clung 
to him with a gesture as convulsive as that of a child. His 
arms of their own accord went about her and he felt a 
shiver of some emotion he had not the dimmest under- 
standing of go through her slender body. 

“Oh, dads, don’t you go back on me!’’ she whispered. 
“Life’s mixed up enough without that.” 

He watched her’ flash out of the gateway. Her bright 
head above the hedge had an air of hastening breathlessly 
forward, eager and thirsty. But suddenly he saw her 
slacken her pace; she seemed to shroud her eagerness in 
indifference like a cloak. And between the branches of 
two blue spruces in a corner of the lawn he made out a 
green car slowly trundling up to the curb. He heard the 
slam of the car door and the shifting of gears. The car did 
not pass the house, but turned and sped off toward Ryder 
Boulevard and the country club. 

“Now who’s that fellow?” he thought. “And why 
didn’t he drive in? Oh, lordy! How’s a man to know 
what to do? Children are so different from what they 
were when I was young. No respect, no sense of responsi- 
bility —— I must talk with Mary about it.” 

And as if there were some magic potency in that name, 
at once he felt less troubled. Mary, He turned toward 
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his house again with a sigh of relief. For more than twenty 
years he had talked things over with Mary and the burden 
of the moment had always grown lighter. Even when 
Mary had no especial remedy to offer, it was the same. 
The deep and wordless love they had for each other had 
created a sort of fortress about them. They had only to 
talk things over, or even to be together, to open the door 
into this invisible citadel. Their marriage was that rare 
thing, a genuine union. 

Sam Whipple looked up at his house and his feeling for 
it partook of the character of his feeling for Mary. It was 
his citadel; he and Mary had built it together. They had 
tended it and planted about it the somewhat old-fashioned 
shrubs which had now a tendency to darken the windows 
and overshade the lawn. Having been built toward the 
end of the most pretentious and least genuine period of our 
architectural adolescence, the house had a round tower at 
one corner, a narrow, inhospitable veranda darkening its 
rooms on two sides, a spidery, wooden porte-cochére 
sprawled out at one side. Its windows were tall and nar- 
row; in the dining room the window over the sideboard 
had a border of stained glass, which at breakfast threw 
little squares of amethyst and scarlet and green alongside 
the bar of sunlight over the griddlecakes and oranges on 
the table. Sam and Mary Whipple were still loyal to this 
window, though their daughter declared that it gave her 
the willies. 

But lately she had grown indifferent to everything 
about the house. That was another grievance Sam Whipple 
recalled now as he opened the screen door and stepped into 
the hall. You slaved to give your children a fine home 
and they didn’t care any more about it than if it was a 
dog kennel; made fun of it, if anything. He began to feel 
sore and savage. He lifted up his voice and it roared up 
the stairs past the black-walnut newel post, on which stood 
a bronze lady, heavily draped, holding a frosted globe. 

**Mary!” 

“Yes, Sam. I’m up here, in Willy’s room. Don’t roar.” 

He felt better then. He climbed the stairs cheerfully, 
sliding a hand affectionately along the polished rail. It 
seemed to him only yesterday that he and Mary had 
watched the house being built twenty-two years before. 

But as he rounded the head of the stairway into the 
upper hall something disturbed his growing tranquillity. 
The air seemed to beat and quiver with overlapping waves 
of sound. They seeped out from a closed 
door at the farther end of the hall, and as 
Sam Whipple paused they lapped about 
him, rising higher, wave after wave of 
amazing sound; cuddling, curdled sound 
of a weird melancholy. 

After an instant of annoyed listening 
Sam Whipple strode down the hall and flung 
open the door. His son and heir sat on the 
bed, holding to his lips a curved instrument 
from which these sounds emanated. His 





brow was furrowed, his eyes ecstatic, he was lost, drowned, 
narcotized in an exquisite satisfaction. He swayed to his 
own rhythm, holding his elbows wide, now and then shak- 
ing the serpentine instrument in a tremolo of delight. 

The sounds that he produced were barbaric and heathen- 
ish, tropical and utterly out of keeping with the black- 
walnut stair rail, the colored-glass window, the griddle- 
cakes of this house. They outraged Sam Whipple ex- 
traordinarily. 

“Where’n Sam Hill did you get that cussed thing?” 
he barked. 

The young man came back with difficulty from his far 
lotus land. He looked reproachfully at his father over one 
shoulder; his straw-colored hair stood up as if it, too, had 
known transports. He caressed the gluttonous curve of 
the sensuous instrument. 

“‘L always knew I could play asaxophone,” he murmured. 
“Just gimme a day or two more ———” 

“You haven’t bought that damn thing?” 

“No,” sighed Richard; “I borrowed it off Red. His 
father likes music.” 

He blew a note or two. Waxen petals on the sluggish 
bosom of a jungle stream; pure-white lotus flowers rising 
and falling at the edge of the Nile; goats dancing on 
hind legs; ebony feetsyncopatingina hot bazaar. Richard’s 
eyes glazed with rapture. 

“Nothin’ to it,’’ he whispered happily. ‘‘Gimme time 
and I’ll blow the wickedest saxophone in this town—in 
this state—in the world.” 

“Humph! A fine ambition, that!’’ Sam Whipple 
sneered. “A long way that'll get you. Now look here, 
Rick, I don’t want to hear that thing again tonight. You 
take it straight back to Red. His father may like music, 
but he ain’t got an atom of sense if he lets his son waste 
his time that way. Lucky for you I'm not that kind. Now 
you start. You'll have time before supper if you step 
lively.” 

“ Aw, father! Why, I’ve only just got it Aw, have 
a heart, dad! Red’ll only let me have it until tomorrow 
night anyway. I’ll play it out in the garage. I'll ——” 

“You take that thing straight back!” 

Sam Whipple closed the door somewhat hastily. But 
not hastily enough to avoid the stricken eyes of his son. 
And just as he closed the door he saw Richard’s head 
droop sullenly over the instrument. 


Sam Whipple strode down the hall, bewildered by his 
own discomfort. Hang it all, a man had to be firm! 
Trouble was, he never had been firm enough. He and 
Mary had taken it for granted that their children would 
have as much sense as they had had when they were 
young. But they were mistaken. Their children bore no 
resemblance to what their parents had been at the same 
age; in fact, they appeared to be creatures of quite another 
world. Aliens, that’s what they were. 

Sam Whipple felt this word as if it had been a blow. He 
stood still an instant considering it, and standing there in 
the upper hal! of his own castle, with his own neat lawn and 
shrubbery spread before him, and his own black-walnut 
stair winding down into the gathering twilight of his own 
dignified lower hall, he was visited by an amazing convic- 
tion of the complete futility of houses and hardware 
stores. 

He felt the heretical absurdity of this conviction, but 
nevertheless it had blown in and out of his brain, and he 
would never be quite the same again. 

Slowly he walked toward the open door of his daughter's 
room. It was the best bedroom in the house, naturally. 
They had done it over while Wiletta was in her last year 
at school; a shining brass bed and rose-colored hangings. 
Mary had stitched away so happily for weeks. But 
Wiletta had not appeared grateful. She had said frankly 
that no one used brass beds any more, and couldn't she 
paint some furniture? When she saw that she was hurting 
her mother she had conceded the brass bed, but she had 
covered its head and footboard with black-and-orange 
taffeta and dyed the hangings to match. Outlandish, it 
appeared to him. He liked a girl’s room to be pink and 
blue. 

When he looked in the door he saw that Mary was 
putting away various garments that were strewn about the 
room. She stood looking down at a scarlet sweater, and 
at once a new keenness of vision told him that something 
was troubling Mary. When she looked up with a start he 
saw that she held a piece of paper half crumpled in her 
hand. She immediately hid it under a scarlet fold and 
turned away. 

“T’ll be down right away, Sam,” she said. “Supper will 
be ready in a minute. I just want te hang up these things.” 

There was no avoiding it—her eyes looked as if she had 
been crying. (Continued on Page 116) 











“‘Mother, Don't Try to Get at Me That Way. We Weren't Killed. 

And I Haven't Done Anything I'm Ashamed of, I Haven't!" 
“Huh! Well, You've Done Something We're Ashamed of,'' Barked 
Sam, Recovering 
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It Seemed to Lucy an Interminable Moment That They Hung There, as Though Pondering the Decision 








HE plan was Lucy's, and deliberate. ‘You 
Tresor Aunt Fanny, I've always said it was 
the only way to be sure,”’ she reminded 

the older woman 
“You might do well to remember,”’ Aunt Fanny warned 
her, “that if you and Dean do marry, you won’t live in the 
woods. You'l! live in Chestnut Hill. The virtues native to 
one locality, and desirable there, may not be so appropriate 
ta the other.” 
Lucy smiled 
professor used to sound,” she protested. 


“You sound exactly the way our logic 
“*On the one 
hand, young ladies—but on the other I believe 
you're afraid Dean won’t—shine.” 

“IT shall be surprised if he does,’’ Aunt Fanny confessed, 
almost with satisfaction. “He is, against his natural back- 
ground, a perfectly adequate and rather charming young 
man. It isn’t fair to ask more of any man.” 

Lucy’s brows contracted thoughtfully and she leaned 
forward, clasping her hands across her knee. 

* | don’t think that’s so,"’ she protested. ‘I think I have 
a right to expect Dean to be adequate to any situation. 
Even if he isn't always charming.” 

“If you expect to find Dean’s disposition flawless you 
might as well spare yourself the trouble of this—enter- 
prise,"’ the other commented. 

Luey shook her head. ‘I don’t expect that,’’ she re- 
plied. Then she laughed softly. “But I do want to see 
what he's like before he has shaved; and whether using 
cold water makes him swear; and how he acts when his 
feet are wet and his blankets are soggy and he’s miserabie 
and uncomfortable and the mosquitoes are biting him.” 

If he can stand the mosquitoes he ought to be able to 
Aunt Fanny agreed, moving her shoulders in 
“| suppose it’s part of your plan 
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endure you,” 
a gesture of resignation 
that Jack Fryor will be there,” she asked, with a sidewise 
glance at her niece 

* Doesn't he always have charge of the campinsummer?” 

* T sometimes let him off if he has a good chance to guide 
other parties. Unless we need him he doesn’t have to be 
there aii the time.” 


ILLUSTRATED ar 


By Ben Ames Williams 


TEAGUE 


DONALD 


“He’s a part of the background,” Lucy said. “It 
wouldn't seem natural without him. But, of course, we'll 
need two or three other guides, to go down to Fishkill Lake. 
I wanted us to stay two or three days at Bowlders, to give 
Dean a chance to get used to things. Then take canoes and 
go down to Fishkill. A week down and back, and three or 
four days more at Bowlders before starting home.” 

“That's a pretty hard trip,”” Aunt Fanny remarked. 
“Especially if you’re not used to the woods. And Jack 
even though he is a good guide—has a way of making nov- 
ices pretty uncomfortable. He’ll consider Dean fair game.” 

“Dean ought to be able to stand a little ragging,”” Lucy 
retorted. 

“After all,” the older woman ironically suggested, “‘if 
you merely want a first-rate woodsman for a husband you 
might as well marry Jack and be done with it.” 

But Lucy seemed to perceive no irony. “I’ve often 
thought I might,” she soberly agreed. 


Dean Ward seemed entirely unsuspicious of any design 
behind Lucy’s invitation to go up to Bowlders with her 
aunt and herself for the fortnight vacation which he per- 
mitted himself to take. Being unsuspicious, he saw no 
reason to dissemble his distaste for the project. An only 
son, and born under a considerable physical handicap, his 
life had been scientifically sheltered; his muscular educa- 
tion had been acquired in a gymnasium and a swimming 
pool, and he had been carefully protected from the in- 
clemencies of cold and rain. That he should love Lucy 
Marner was not surprising. Others had professed, with 
some ardor, the same emotion; but that she should even 
in a doubtful degree reciprocate was less natural. They 
were in so many ways the antithesis of each other. She 
played a vigorous and forceful game of tennis: he ad- 
ministered handball to himself in carefully calculated 
dosage. Her golf was sound; he never touched a club. She 


swam as sturdily as a strong man, in any waters; 
he found that anything except the tepid warmth 
of a tank produced a violent chill which pene- 
trated to his very marrow and raised goose 
flesh on his arms and legs. He had only one accomplish- 
ment; he danced rather well, and perhaps this was the 
quality which attracted her. There is a definite spirit- 
ual parallel between the process of dancing together and 
the process of living together. Some women, in this re- 
lation, dominate the proceedings, compelling their part- 
ners to this turn or that; others lend themselves so com- 
pletely to the will of the man whose arm encircles them 
that they seem to anticipate his movements. Even the 
most unskillful man, dancing with such a woman, has a 
pleasant delusion that he is at the helm, controlling the 
situation. By the same token even the most skillful, dan- 
cing with a partner of more domineering mind, finds 
himself harried this way and that and emerges from the 
encounter irritated and perspiring. 

The art of the dance, like the art of matrimony, is to 
dance without seeming to do so; or to yield to direction 
without making that submission too apparent. When 
Lucy danced with Dean she had a pleasant feeling that 
she was doing exactly as she chose to do—until she sought, 
from an experimental curiosity, to introduce some novelty. 
At such moments she always found herself compelled to 
more conventional ways, yet so subtly that it was rather as 
though she had changed her own intention than as though 
he had forced the change. It is a close question whether a 
woman would rather have her own way or suffer the im- 
position of another’s will. Lucy, who usually dominated 
her relations with others, found an astonishing and thrill- 
ing pleasure in being dominated in the dance by Dean. 

She liked also his honesty. Thus, since the proposed 
vacation at Bowlders was distasteful to him, he said as much 
straightforwardly. ‘I don’t know anything about the 
woods,” he protested. ‘‘I know you like that sort of thing, 
Lucy, but I’m not used to it. I’m a house dog. A good 
deal like one of these spaniels women dandle on their 
knees. All right in my way, but my place is in the home.” 
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She laughed softly. ‘Guaranteed to stand without 
hitching, and sit by the fire and spin,” she added mischiev- 
ously. ‘But that’s just the point, Dean. You'll like the 
other when you get used to it. Sally Day took her little 
Pom up to Bowlders last year, and before he’d been there 
two weeks he’d swim out from the pier and retrieve the 
most enormous sticks that we threw for him. Of course it 
made him rather arrogant afterward; but Sally declared 
she never had fully appreciated him before.” 

He said uncomfortably, “Lord knows I want you to 
appreciate me, Lucy. But I’m afraid I wouldn’t measure 
up to the Pom.” 

She touched his hand reassuringly. “For a person with 
a sense of humor you've a surprisingly poor opinion of 
yourself, Dean. Don’t the two things usually go together?” 

He sat very still su that she might not be startled into 
taking her hand away. ‘I’m not overly modest,” he pro- 
tested. ‘‘I’ll back myself readily enough in my own sort 
of race, but I’ve never tried this other thing, and it doesn’t 
appeal to me.” 

She said gravely, ‘“‘I want you to come, Dean. I like 
you well enough so that—I want to know you better. And 
the woods, camping, fishing—these things are a part of 
my life. They’re my old friends. I want you to know these 
friends of mine. There’ll be just Aunt Fanny and you and 
me. 

He looked at her hesitantly, then suggested, “You 
ought to know that arrangement will make people take 
things for granted.” 

She smiled faintly. “‘ Does that frighten you?” 

“You know better than that. But I don’t want you to 
find yourself—more or less forced into anything.” 

““You’re a nice boy, Dean,’’ she assured him, sudden 
warmth in her low tones. “I’m not at all sure that what 
they will think isn’t true.” Before he could speak she 
added quickly, ‘‘ You'll come, won’t you?” 

He said reluctantly, “I can’t do less. If I pick up one of 
my rotten colds and you and Miss Marner have to nurse 
me through it, don’t say you weren’t warned.” 

‘People don’t catch cold in the woods,”’ she assured him. 
“And after you’ve tried it once you'll never have to be 
urged again.” 


In the end, reluctantly enough, he consented. But she 
told Aunt Fanny that night that she had misgivings. 

“‘He’s so darned nice, it’s almost brutal of me,’ she 
confessed. “‘But he may like it, you know.” 

“If he is wise and brave he'll jump through the 
hoop for you, and then leave you very much to yourself 
afterward,” the other warned. 

Lucy smiled confidently. 
“T’m not afraid of that,’’ she 
declared. 


They came to Bowlders on 
a day when the wind was east- 
erly and laden with a spitting 
rain. Jack Fryor and the other 
guides had met them at the 
railroad with canoes; they 
traveled from midforenoon till 
early dusk, and during the lat- 
ter part of the journey the spit 
of rain became a drizzle, and 
the chill wind acquired a cut- 
ting edge. Fryor had taken 
Lucy in his own canoe. The 
guide was a young man with 
some reputation among those 
of his own craft; and it was 
natural enough that he should 
take pleasure in giving evidence of his skill. So instead of 
keeping the easy three-mile-an-hour pace which the others 
struck, he drew slowly ahead of them; and when it began 
to rain Lucy took the bow paddle for the sake of keeping 
warm. 

They arrived at Bowlders half an hour ahead of the 
other canoes; and Lucy had time to get into dry gar- 
ments and present herself warmly clad and comfortable 
when her aunt and Dean came, damp and chilled, up the 
path from the wharf. Fryor, water clinging in little beads 
to the rough fabric of his woolen garments, brought up 
their luggage. Dean, his nose red and his eyes watery, 
came into the big living room, went straight to the fire, 
spread his hands before it, and sneezed. 





He Was Shouting Something 
Indistinguishable 


Lucy Marner had been accustomed all her life to such 
experiences as this wetting. She found them stimulating; 
and quite unconsciously she armored herself against the 
assaults of wind and weather. When Dean sneezed she 
said in a matter-of-fact tone, ‘Caught cold, Dean? You 
should have paddled, kept warm.” 

Dean nodded and smiled ruefully. “Tried 
it,” he assented. ‘‘ But the guide seemed to 
be afraid I'd tip the canoe over. However, 
I’m quite all right. Just a little wood smoke 
in my nose.” 

Aunt Fanny snorted scornfully. ‘‘ Wood 
smoke! You're not properly dressed. You're 
wet to the skin, and I’m going to put you to 
bed with a mustard plaster.” 

. “Oh, take a hot bath and a good drink and 
you'll be all right, Dean,’’ Lucy urged. 

“If you can give me a bit of cooking chovc- 
olate I'd prefer it,” he suggested mildly. 
‘*Much better than alcohol as a stimulant, 
I find. That is, for myself, of course. But 
really, you're taking too much trouble about 
me. I’m quite all right, you may be sure.” 

“Jack and I are going over to the mouth 
of the brook to pick up some trout while 
you're dressing,’’ Lucy remarked carelessly. 
“You'll find everything in your room, Dean. 
I'll see you by and by.” 

“It's still raining,”’ Dean suggested warily. ‘Shouldn't 
suppose you'd care for another wetting.” 

“I’m dressed for it,’’ she replied. ‘“‘And the trout rise 
in the rain.”’ She was selecting flies, rigging her rod, tying 
one of the leaders Fryor had put to soak the night before. 
*“‘T’ll be back in half an hour,” she told them, and went out 
on the veranda. 

Fryor came around the house from the rear, and they 
went toward the canoes together. 

Dean, shivering uncontrollabiy, watched them go down 
toward the wharf, then caught Aunt Fanny’s eye and 
grinned miserably. 

“T’ll get into dry clothes,” he suggested. 

(Continued on Page i01) 























“Breakfast be Ready in a Minute Now, if You Want to Wash Up"’ 

















EFORE 
these 
para- 


graphs appear 
before a palpi- 
tant public a 
new theatrical 
season will 
have limped 
into its stride. 
At the present 
moment —late 
August 

scores of new 
plays are in re- 
hearsal or are 
being pruned 
and polished 
between per- 
formances in 
Allentown, 
Erie and other 
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judgment, passing through for his employer’s considera- 
tion only those plays which evidence the necessary qual- 
ities for financial profit. 

In the pursuit of this profession—and hits for my 
bosses—I have read more than seventeen thousand new 
plays. Perhaps that statement should be amended to 
read—the manuscripts of more than seventeen thousand 
alleged plays. At one time or another I have labored in the 
reading departments of Daniel Frohman, Cohan and Har- 
ris, George C. Tyler and the Selwyn Office. 

It will undoubtedly shock the ambitious novice at play 
authorship to hear that of these seventeen thousand 
scripts that have come up for my consideration I have 
recommended for production less than one hundred and 
seventy ! 

The justification for this hard-boiled ruthlessness is 
found in my fifteen-year record as a play reader. No play 
I have ever recommended for production has proved a 
failure when and if produced. No play I have adjudged 
lacking in sufficient public appeal has ever been a success 
when later produced. In sportier phrase, I have never 
picked a loser or overlooked a winner. Of course luck has 

been right in my pocket 
on several occasions, as 
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Florence Peed as the Siave in a 
Recent Mreadway Production 


one-nighters whose welkins 
ring with the anguished wails 
of despairing and distracted 
stage directors, ; 

After Labor Day a stream of 
these plays will come pouring 
into the New York theaters. 
About one in four will linger 
more than a month or two. 
Thankful to escape the ribald 
jeers of the critics, several 
plays will weleome the dark 
silences and fireproof walls of 
Cain's warebouse after a brief week among the bright lights. 
As the weak sisters among the new plays languish and faint 
for lackof financial nourishment, other plays will be 
brought in blithely for the public to push toward glory or 
the grave. 

At least one of these plays, roasted unanimously by the 
typewriters of the crities, will remain on and on and on, a 
sell-out for the season, the box-office bonanza of the year. 
Abie’s Irish Rose will enter its fourth year on Broadway, 
still thumbing its nose and playing to capacity. 

Two questions and the answers thereto are pertinent 
arid timely during these try-it-out-on-the-dog days. Where 
lo all the new plays come from every year? And—by what 
weird process are plays selected for production? 
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The Process of Selecting Plays 


JEFORE delving into these questions it should be stated 

) that into the offices of New York theatrical producers 
and play brokers come plays from all over the universe; 
bales anc bales of them. It is manifestly impossible for the 
managers to read even a small percentage of these man- 
uscripts. Hence the raison d’étre of the professional play 
reader, a publicity-shy bird of marvelous secretiveness, 
usually recognizable by a pair of thick-lensed spectacles 
and a dispos.tion given to despondency. 

It is the pay reader's task to read the plays submitted 
to his boss, to reject those manuscripts he deems lacking 
in the elements of popular success, to report on those scripts 
which appear to him to be capable of being revised or re- 
written into a success and—but this, oh, so rarely—to rec- 
ommend for production such plays as in his judgment will 
be worth real money at his boss’ box office. In short, it is 
the play reader's lot to sift the mass of manuscripts dumped 
daily on his desk through the sieve of his experienced 





Mary Botand, Starring in ‘Meet the Wife” 


will appear later in 
this narrative. 
Where have the 
seventeen thousand al- 
leged dramas come 
from? Actually from 
every highway and by- 
way of the semiliterate 
world. I read a play 
some months ago that 
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author who would send in that sort of script could not 
know very much about show business, the reader tossed it 
aside. Some hunch finally urged said reader to read the 
first act anyway. That hunch resulted in finding Edward 
Sheldon’s Salvation Nell, the hit play of its season. 

And the things authors write about! An Oklahoma 
farmer’s wife, with a lot of time on her calloused hands 
since pa leased the south pasture to the oil company, grati- 
fies her life’s secret desire by writing a play about New 
York society people. His imagination fired by a motion 
picture taken in the wide open spaces contiguous to Holly- 
wood, Chester McFoodle, the earnest soda jerker in 
Sweeny’s Sweet Shop, Decatur, Illinois, feverishly starts 
penning a melodrama entitled In the Australian Bushes. 


Those Good Old Familiar Plots 


VER and over again in the plays I have read, by both 
experienced and amateur playwrights, recur the fol- 
lowing themes: 

First, the Lost and Found theme. You know it—the 
baby separated, almost any old way, from its parent(s)in 
infancy, wandering through life alone, and ultimately 
finding gray-haired mother weeping on top of the furniture 
a sheriff has just heaved into the alley. Less sobby-minded 
authors substitute bonds or “the papers”’ for the baby in 
playing with this theme. 

Second, the Woman With a Past. This theme is justly 
popular with young playwrights, especially unmarried 
ones, because it offers a choice of two developments. If the 
woman with a past tells all to the man she’s going to marry 
before she gets his ring on—the poor silly prune !—natu- 
rally there’ll be trouble, y’ see? If she does not bare her 
shame before wedding, then husband is going to find out 
about it later. Naturally he’s 
going to ask her how come? 











was begun on a type- 
writer set on a table in A 
the cabin of a ship 
frozen in the ice of the 
Arctic Sea. More 
about this particularly 
congealed drama later. 
Neither age, sex, creed, 
color nor previous con- 
dition of sanity is any 





Opinion among authors seems 
to be about equally divided as 
towhere the trouble will do the 
most good—before or after. 

Third, Marriage for Love or 
Money. This theme can be 
imposed on any sex or social 
station, and may be developed 
with a cast of four characters: 

W, parent or guardian; no 
good, or maybe in financial 
straits. 

X, young adolescent 
male orfemale— poor but pure. 
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bar to writing a play. 
All sorts of mana- 
scripts in all sorts of 
forms by all sorts of people in al! sorts of places are dumped 
on the reader’s desk. None but typewritten scripts are ever 
read, but even those come wrapped in as many ways as 
there are to wrap up anything—in envelopes, tissue paper, 
butcher’s paper, tied with thread, string, cord and—so 
help me—prettied up with pink silk ribbon. 

The proper method of binding the pages of a play is by 
means of paper fasteners put through the left-hand mar- 
gin—bookwise—and the entire play bound inside of one 
cover, to keep it in one piece, thus insuring against the 
important second act being lost in the shuffle. But authors 
like to be original. Scripts come bound across the top, the 
bottom or the pages not fastened together at all. With 
stationery stores full of eight and a half by eleven inch 
typewriter-size paper, they go snooping about for odd 
sizes, inconvenient to handle. Some play readers I know 
claim they can tell the value of a script by its wrapping 
and appearance. Which claim nearly got one of them in 
trouble some years ago. 

A play came to this reader on odd-size paper bound 
tightly across the top of the pages, an awkward and weari- 
some binding to handle while reading. Feeling that an 


Jeanne Eagets, the Star of ‘“‘Rain.”” At Right — 
a Recent Photograph of Avery Hopwood 


Y, another 
young adoles- 
cent — female 
or male or 
whatever X 
isn’t — neither 
poor nor nec- 
essarily pure. 

Z, third 
young adoles- 
cent in love 
with and loved 
by X. 

With that 
to start with, 
only two 
things can 
happen; either 
X marries Y 
for his—or 
(Continued on 

Page 159) 
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Mr. Dooley. It 
brought before a 
receptive people 
the gifted Maude 





America go sing- 
ing to her des- 
tiny”? he may not 
have had the pop- 
ular song in mind, 
for prior to the 
great poet’s death 
in 1892 the 
million-copy 
seller had not ar- 
rived. But many 
such sellers have 
flourished and 
faded since Whit- 
man passed on. 
Producers of 
ultra-popular dit- 

ties have risen 

and fallen. 

The fallen are 
now in the great 
majority. Today 
20,000 song 
writers and 
twenty great song 
publishing houses 
are suffering from 
relapse. They see 
the country going 
to the dogs. Only 
the optimistic 
among the bards 
of old Tin Pan 
Alley believe their 
onee great, indus- 
try can survive. 
Motor cars, jazz 
parlors and radio 
stations have 
muted the words 
and music that P 
kept the nation 
humming for 
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Nugent and her 
Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady— first 
sung by her at 
Tony Pastor's on 
Fourteenth 
Street, New York, 
twenty-eight 
years ago, and stil! 
cherished by 
many oid folks. 
It made us ac- 
quainted with the 
sprightly Lottie 
Gilson, who sang 
Charles B, Law- 
ler’s The Side- 
walks of New 
York at Miner's 
Bowery Theater in 
1894 and made a 
market for that 
song and for others 
of Lawler’s, such 
as The Mick Who 
Threw the Brick. 


The Bowery 


HARLES 
/HOYT, au- 
thor of many riot- 
ous comedies, 
wrote the words, 
and Perey Gaunt 
the melody for 
The Bowery, 
which immortal 
ized the lower 
East Side of New 
York—as it once 
was and will never 
be again. 
Those songs, 








generations. 
Yet there is 
hope for return to 


the good old times and tunes. The hope rests on what 
old song masters term heart interest. ‘‘Sentiment,’’ 
can never die, and neither can the senti- 
mental song. We have always been a sentimental people. 
The popular song will come back if it has heart interest.” 


they declare, 


Have we, notorious for our dollar chasing, really a 
heart? And will the popular song again come into its 
own? These are questions feelingly debated in circles 
whence came After the Ball, Silver Threads Among 
the Gold, My Old Kentucky Home, Wait Till the Sun 
Shines, Nellie, and When the Harvest Days Are Over, 
Jessie Dear. In spite of dire distress among our verse 
and tune writers, the stricken ayes seem to have it. 
Let us listen to their tale of woe. 


The Golden Age of Song 


UR early popular songs were based on patriotism, 

and its half-brother, politics. The Star-Spangled 
Banner sprang from the War of 1812. Home, Sweet 
Home followed in 1823. Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean was written in 1843. Two outgrowths of our 
Civil War were John Brown’s Body and Julia Ward 
Howe’s Battle Hymn of the Republic, set to the 
John Brown melody. Then we became sentimental 
for sentiment’s sake with Stephen C. Foster’s Old 
Folks at Home, My Old Kentucky Home, and Old 
Black Joe. Daniel Emmett contributed his bit at 
this time—the 50’s and 60’s—with Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny. 

After that our popular taste in songs found expres- 
sion in Good Night, Ladies, My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean, I’ve Been Working on the Railroad, When 
Good Fellows Get Together, Mother Machree and 
Juanita. 

These songs still have a hold on the people in the 
opinion of community song leaders. But the first 
big smashing hit, Charles K. Harris’ After the Ball, 
written in 1892, did not take our country by storm 
until it and the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago shared honors as the reigning sensations 
during the palmy days of 1893. 


Songwriters and Their Representatives at Washington in Connection With Recent Hearings on the Dili Bill 


Much song history has been written since then. The 
period between 1893 and 1918 has been frequently referred 
to as the golden age for the popularsong. It was the period 
of the big killings for song writers and song publishers. 
gave to the American world William Jerome’s Bedelia and 


























Three Kings: The Late Victor Herbert, of Light Ofera; 
Irving Berlin, of Jazz; John Philip Sousa, of the March 


crudeastheywere, 
meant something 
to the great American public. They had a reason for being. 
Lawler, an Irish immigrant and resident of the Eest Side, 
saw a group of children dancing in front of a tenement to 
the music of a hurdy-gurdy manipulated by another immi- 
grant—an Italian. Forth came The Sidewalks of New Y ork, 

with the assistance of James W. Blake, then proprietor 

of a hat store on Third Avenue between Fourteenth and 

Fifteenth streets, now a salesman for a carpet hoyse, 


THE SIDEWALKS OF NEW YorK 
Down in front of Casey's old brown wooden stoop 
On a summer's evening we formed a merry group ; 
Boys and girls together, we would sing and waltz 
While the “Ginnie” played the organ 
On the sidewalks of New York. 


That's where Johnny Casey and little Jimmy Crowe, 
With Jakey Krause, the baker, who always had the dough, 
Pretty Nellie Shannon, with a dude as light as cork, 
First picked up the waltz-step 

On the sidewalks of New York. 


Things have changed since those times, 
Some are up in “G,” 
Others they are wand’ rers, but they all feel just like me. 
They'd part with all they've got could they but once more 
walk 
With their best girl and have a twirl 
On the sidewalks of New York. 
CuHuorus 
East side, west side, all around the town 
The tots sang ‘‘ring-a-rosie,”’ ‘“‘ London Bridge ia falling 
down’”’ ; 
Boys and girls together, me and Mamie Rorke 
Tripped the light fantastic 
On the sidewalks of New York, 


When Al Smith, another product of the lower East 
Side, sought to step from the governorship of New 
York into the presidency of the nation via nominaticn 
at the 1924 Democratic convention in Madison Square 

(Continued on Page 204) 
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UMPERNICKEL BOP- 
Picarrenswas vehaving tke 
afiend. i might have known 

that evil would follow. Whenever 
he needed oiling or lost a wheel or choked because some 
female had run him around in a hurry and had left him 
to me to clean, because it was two minutes to her class time, 
something perfectly poisonous always did. So I ought 
not to have been startled when Pat banged in the 
hopise door and waved a telegram at me. 
With us it’s always been, “Say it and 
get it over.’ So she said, all in one 
breath, “What ho, woman! Look up 
from yon menal carpet sweeper while 


! pour gall and wormwood into your 
trusting bogeom. She's accepted him.” 4 
J 


I shouldn't have taken it like a lily- ia Zs 
livered fool, But it caught me when I . 
wasn't expecting it and I dropped the . 
jopgappers, which promptly shed an- 
other wheel, Pat stared at me like an 
owl, with her chin tucked in. 

Easy, easy, Binks,’ she said. ‘This 
here now society house can’t afford an- 
other carpet sweeper for you to slide on. 
Lookit where the wheel went! Wait! 
Don’t! I'l get it.” 

But after all, if you are going to reg- 
ister total loss, { figured that under the 
long couch would be the best place for it. 
When | came out with the wheel I may 
have been slightly purple in the gills, 
but I could at least look her in the eye. 

‘Well, congratulations on your ele- 
gant new sister-in-law-elect,”’ I said, and 
I flatter myself my voice was absolutely cool. 
“Big brother knows how to pick ‘em, doesn’t 
he? Imagine the thrill for you on Tree Day, 
knowing thet your brother's going to marry the 
Rosamund Ambrose, the most wonderful Tree | 
Day mistress the old coll ever had. It'll spur }! 
you on to ever kigher and higher achievement, } 
won't it, o’ horse, o’ cow, o’ wagon?” 

No, my ehin did not wabble, I swear it 
didn’t. But old Pat looked awful. After all, 
what's the use of rooming with a person for 
nearly three long years if you can't weigh to 
an eyelash what everything is all about, and 
how much? 

‘Il wish you’d go to the dickens,"’ she said. 
*‘What're you doing down here working in the 
house for anyway? Where’re all those lazy 
committee women of yours? Can't you get any- 
thing done around this place without doing it yourself? 
Where's your dignity, Junior? Where’s your executive 
ability? 1 wanted to swipe Dot's canoodle and observe 
Nature,” 

“ Gibe on,"’ L said, fixing on the Bopgappers’ wheel and 
trundling it hard down the rug. “You know how much 
chance | have to catch a committee woman on a heavenly 
May afternoon like this. There's a faculty tea listed at 
five and I won't have the house locking filthy. You go 
below and catch a mop and horn your hands in the name 
of toil for a change, and then I'll talk boats with you.” 

So, having with this uttered all that we had to say of 
mutual sorrow and sympathy and shock, Pat got George 
the mop and we put in a silent three-quarters of an hour 
cleaning the house. But it was none too soothing a three- 
quarters, somehow. All around us, outside the house, the 
whole college hursmed in the gold-and-emerald May after- 


- 


noon. Nobody tives in the six society houses. They are 
only huge lovely living rooms, with dining rooms and 
kitehens; but they do focus everything you do amazingly. 


Our front windows faced the lake and we could see the 
shine of it through the green lace of the trees in front. The 
soft air came pouring in great billows that were fragrant o7 
blossoms and lake water. One of the class crews was out in 
its eight-oared shell on the lake and we could hear, mel- 
lowed by the distance, the voice of the coxswain barking at 
them. You could hear the voices of people rehearsing the 
senior play up by the iibrary, and even a couple of pianos 
going hard in Music Hall. Over at Delta Tau, which is 
the next society house to ours, they were washing teacups. 
Everybody else was out, after lest class, walking some- 
where or shouting or just singing in the sun. It was one 
of those days that make you want to roll downhill in 
fragrant green mew grass, just happy all over for no 
particular reason 

And here were Pat and I, a couple of absolute glooms, 
on the wrong side of the day entirely, feeling like the end 
of the world because Pat's brother was engaged to marry 
the most perfect girl in the senior class. 


VA 
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“De You Realize 
You Have the 
Makings of a 
Remarkabie 
Character Ac+ 
tress? I'm Gor 
ing to Work You 
to Death This 
Summer, and 

Next Year" 


When I was locking the door and the sun was in our 
eyes, Pat burst out desperately, ‘Binks, my gosh, I have 
to talk about it. Rosamund Ambrose will simply choke 
old Kemp. She’ll kill everything he’s got. She’s no more 
his kind—she’s a cold-faced fish and you know it. I —— 
Oh, Lord!” 

“Marriage,” I remarked as we went down the path, ‘‘as 
so many of our better novelists insist, is no longer the end, 
but the beginning. Oh, heck, Pat, what’s an engagement 
between friends? Have I indicated by anything that I 
was going to give up my claim on him just because 
Rosamund Ambrose has grabbed him off? Do I act 
downhearted? No, of course not.” 

I certainly hope I sounded cheerier than I felt. 

Pat only groaned hollowly and she was absolutely right. 
She found the boat, shoved it out and pushed me into the 
stern without a whimper about taking bow paddle, which 
was always one of our best battles. But she knew I had to 
take stern, because I simply couldn’t have borne to feel 
her staring mournfully at my shoulder blades. Even your 
shoulder blafes can show emotion when stared at long 
enough. I wouldn’t have trusted my little finger on the 
other side a stone wall with Pat. But with her nice broad 
back in front of me, swinging her arms most carefully 
and putting in her paddle just so, I could slump as 
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much as I wanted to but for steer- 
ing a bit. 

She was absolutely right to 
groan hollowly. Forlook! Here’s 
what it was: It was Pat’s most best beloved brother 
Kemper—their other name is Channing; and this Ros- 
amund Ambrose that he’d gone and got himself en- 
gaged to was our own most pet and private hate. Maybe 
that doesn’t sound so awful on the surface. But, you see, 
it was deeper than that, whole loads deeper. You see, 
I—well, ever since freshman year, when I had found Pat 
on my bed being homesick over Kemp’s picture, I—well, 


. I—well, what I mean to say is, he was mine. Mine! He 


belonged to me. She didn’t know it at first. 
Of course I hadn’t seen anything of him but 
his pictures, and I was only the funny room- 
mate of his kid sister’s, so he wasn’t even 
aware of my existence. That didn’t matter. 
He was mine. At first Pat didn’t know why I 
used to egg her on to rave about him, what he 
did and said and how he looked. 
She didn’t dream a thing until mid- 
year exams, sophomore year. Be- 
tween a chemistry exam and not 
being able to go to sophomore prom 
because I didn’t have the right 
clothes, she caught me cold one night, 
blubbering in front of his picture— 
one of them. There wereseven by that 
time. She was frightfully thrilled 
with the idea and she said that it was 
a deal, as far as she was concerned, if 
I could support him in the style to 
which he was accustomed. I swore 
I’d serub floors for him, and the 
blessed thing saw I really meant it. 
f And I would, too, any time. Then 
we shed tears all over each other and 
I give you my word that meant some- 
thing, because we’re not the weeping 
kind. What I mean is, tears weren’t 
done a lot at coll—not by our sort 
anyway. 

Then the terrible thing happened. 
I mean the tergible thing before this 
latest crusher. I got the measles and 
was kept three weeks in the infir- 
mary. Me! And in that time, one 
week-end, of all the week-ends in the 
world, Kemper Channing came up 
from New York to see Pat. Of course 
he sent me flowers, darling dark red 
carnations by the bushel, that I sim- 
ply throbbed over; but I knew well 
enough that Pat put him up to it. 
I had bandages over my eyes and I 
couldn’t even have seen him if Pat 
had walked him up and down the path 
outside for hours. That was hard 
enough to bear without his meeting 
Rosamund Ambrose and falling for 
her, even at a distance, so hard that 
it hurt. He must have seen her in the 
summer too. She was sickly sweet to 
Pat all next fall because of it. And 
now the crash. I must admit I 
couldn’t tell sometimes whether I 
was putting my paddle in water or in tears, everything 
was soswimmy. But truly, we don’t weep. 

That’s one dreadful thing about being the latest younger 
generation. You're supposed to be so analytical with your- 
self and so brutally frank in your conversations that you 
emote all your emotions until there aren’t any left. But 
I notice they’re there just the same and that a good cry 
would do a woman a lot more good. At least it would 
have if I coulc have. 

All the light conversation in the world about Kemper 
Channing had never convinced me that what I felt for 
him wasn’t horribly deep and serious. The handicaps 
made it all the worse. Pat could talk about character in 
the face all she wanted to, but the fact remained that I was 
an inconspicuous nobody that Kemper Channing wouldn’t 
see on the street if I hadn’t been her roommate and he 
hadn’t manners, 

Sitting in the stern of the canoe, letting Pat do all the 
work, I pulled myself together and thought it all over, 
assets and liabilities, against what Rosamund Ambrose had. 
There wasn’t a chance that I could see. Yet I knew I’d 
never give up without a struggle. 

She was one of the most prominent girls in the senior 
class, with scads of money, which does certainly make a 
difference, at least with clothes. She was tall—tall as Pat, 
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with a lovely figure and a face like an early Italian 
Madonna under even, waving, ash-blond hair. Everything 
that she had or did was even and smooth and perfect. 
I never saw her disarrange a hair or look disturbed about 
anything. She had three expressions, all perfect—serious, 
pleasant and smiling. She had the most perfect poise and 
the most marvelous near-English accent. She always said 
the proper thing. She acquired importance from every- 
thing she did. You’d say from that that Pat and I were 
just a couple of malicious gutter pups, blackguarding a 
nice girl who would be a decoration to any home. But we 
weren’t, honest. Pat and I absolutely knew that she was 
stuffed with sawdust. Her perfection wasn’t real. There 
was no lifein her. She didn’t react to anything as a human 
woman should. She had all the zest of a white china egg. 
Here in college, of all places, where everybody was on 
her toes about something, at least where we were all 
yipping with life and interest in all sorts of things, from 
hockey to integral calculus, she and her particular gang 
were known to everyone as the dying goldfish. You know 
what I mean—one wiggle a day to show they’re still alive. 
They thought it unsophisticated to have spontaneous 
emotions or any real, hearty, honest-to-gosh enthusiasm 
about anything. It was life they lacked, and the response 
to life. This was the wet dishrag, mind you, who had 
wrapped herself around Kemper Channing. My Kemp! 
I thought of his eager eyes and his dark head and his 
humorous, sensitive mouth that in his pictures showed 
the kind of man he was and why the little theater that he 
was running, somewhere downtown in New York, was 
beginning to attract people’s attention. He was very near 
to being a genius as a producing manager, one magazine 
said. Pat and I both knew that the wet rag, applied long 
enough, with that sweet, perfect, damning persistence, 
would put him out in the end, as any wet rag would do to 
a lighted candle. 

Here I was, defying Rosamund Ambrose the perfect. 
As against her porcelain and correct loveliness, I didn’t 
haveathing. I’m small, even if I can run the hockey team 
off its legs. There isn’t one good feature I have that I can 
see, except maybe wrists and ankles; and who cares any 
more for wrists and ankles? My hair wouldn’t be so bad 
if I brushed it every other minute so that it would stay 
smooth. It’s a kind of rusty-gold color then. But what 
with being always thrilled about something and in a hurry 
to go somewhere, being house manager for Zeta Sigma, 
and having to pick up what odd pennies I could by dusting 
Professor Newcome and reading aloud to old Mrs. Berners 
in the village, as well as having at least three courses this 
year that were like bread to the starving and that I 
wanted to do a lot of extra reading for—you can see 
that I never got around to brushing it much. Toward the 
end of a long day it generally stuck 


out around my head in points. Nice a 


and tidy, next to Rosamund’s, I'll ee 
say not. My eyes are gray, ifany- .°y T. % 
body ever stops to notice; but they 


aren’tstarry or liquid pools or wells of light oranything poetic 
like that; just eyes, sort of eye-colored. And my clothes 
are pretty bad. At least I’ve learned to stick to one-piece 
blue flannel in winter and gingham in spring and fall. You 
see, all the family I have is a great-uncle, who believes that 
to send a girl through college with no spending money 
develops character. 

Think of that outfit against Rosamund’s exquisite French 
dresses, in spring all lacy and fluffy when they aren’t hand- 
made linens. 

“T’ll bet you a dime to a plugged nickel that Kemp 
comes up for commencement,” I said to Pat. 

Pat jumped. It had been a long time since we had 
spoken, and the warm sunny silence and the ripples under 
the bow always make her sleepy. 

“A lot you know about it,”” she grumbled. 

“But she’s Tree Day mistress. She'll parade at 
garden party. Of course she’ll make him come. It’s her 
day to howl. He’ll have to. But listen, here’s what 
you’ve got to do: You’ve got to see that she asks you to 
stay as her junior aid. She ought to anyway, engaged 
to your brother.” 

“What? Me take care of her relatives for her, and fetch 
and carry? Not ——” 

“And what’s more,” I went on, “although she doesn’t 
know of my existence, you’re going to get her to ask me to 
stay as her other aid. Seniors always have two.” 

Pat craned her neck around at me, with her big brown 
eyes like saucers. 

“But, Binks, even then, what can we do about it?” 

The canoe grounded softly on the pebbles and we ran 
it up under the trees in front of the house, hoping that Dot 
wouldn’t notice that we’d learned to pick the padlock she 
chained it with. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” I said. “All I can do is 
to go up and talk about love, passion and matrimony with 
Miss Newcome, to get things straight in my head, But 
you see that Rosamund asks us, you hear?” 

Outside of Pat, the 
person who really had 
meant most to me in 
college, for two years 
now, was Professor 
Newcome. I started 
in doing her dusting 
and running er- 
rands sopho- 
more year, 
when I was 
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Seeing Her Do It. 


















smaller and more unkempt and wilder-eyed and hungrier- 
looking than Iam now. She is assistant professor of philos- 
ophy, and when they talk about the value of the higher 
education for women, they mean what I got from her. She 
is quite old, a gray, comfortable, distinguished little woman, 
who looks like Queen Victoria and thinks like a master mind. 
She had taken one look at me and just reached out and spread 
a banquet before me, easy as breathing—a banquet of al! 
that she was, rich experience and memory and knowledge 
of books and people and life and theories, and fine hard 
diamond-edged thinking. So that night I ran in to see her 
in her room in Bennett, as you'd go to the doctor if you 
were ill. We might not even talk about me, but I’d come 
away enlarged. 

But the funny part of it was that we did talk about me. 
She was making coffee, with unshaded candles on her table 
and the May breeze from the lake moving the dotted-swiss 
curtains. 

“Ts that you, Sylvia?” she said. She’s the only one who 
calls me by my right name and it always makes me feel 
happy. ‘Come in quickly and find that wretched kitten 
for me. I think he’s under the couch tearing up Doctor 
Morse’s thesis on the categories of Kant and I’m too old 
to bend over.” 

Everybody always wonders how it is that Professor 
Newcome manages to keep a kitten when they aren’t al- 
lowed, and why it is always a kitten. I know. I steal 
them and smuggle them and get rid of them for her. We 
have heaps of guilty secrets like that. This kitten was 
black and a wiggly darling. I put him in her lap and she 
looked at me with those wise bright eyes and said, ‘‘ Now 
what is it, child? Something’s happened.” 

And she has degrees as long as your arm, from every- 
where, and her lectures are marvels of scientific deduction, 
they say. So of course I had to tell her about everything, 
even if she should have been working. I told her 
all about Rosamund, too, which may not have been 
cricket, but it certainly was truth. She listened and she 

(Continued on Page 64) 





———— 


Rosamund Behaved Perfectly and Kemper Had a Wonderful Time 
She Sat on a Cushion in the Only Shade and 
Looked Coot and Happy and Delicious, and Smiled on Him Gently 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD DEGREE 







“Mad Listen Share, Gustavsen, If You Try Any Funny 
Staff Aroend My Job Before or After You Get Off it, 


r’tt Mant You Up Ne Matter Where You are and Hop Up on You!" 


{f STARTED out to be a steel-erection story, this 
if record of the twenty-third degree, and sooner or later, 

doubtless, it will come to that bad end. But of all the 
willful critters that ever took bit in teeth and ran to suit 
itaelf in spite of every guiding tug and yank, this is the 
willfulest. Head it straight at that mighty cantilever 
bridge that now soars so tremendously over Prisoner's 
Island and the twin straits that flank it, and, defying the 
tightest ribbons, it swings off and goes a-gallop straight for 
Taylor Field, 

All right then, if it wants to be a football yarn instead of 
one about the only other game as tough, the pleasant out- 
door sport of raising steel, here go the lines over the dash- 
board. Let ‘im ramble till the butcher cuts ‘im down. 
For here's the trouble: To put across properly this one 
tale out of the thousand that want telling about the build- 
ing of that mighty bridge at Fifty-ninth Street, it must be 
toid how Fat Tim Mulligan won that famous 6-0 victory 
over the Dark Red. That's got to be an incident in the 
story. And when you ask a Seal Brown man to make that 
epical event incidental to any other happening in the 
world you're asking too darn much. Incident? That 
thing is now a sacred legend that no Valley Tech man 
would so much as think of starting without assurance of an 
hour's careful listening on the part of someone, 

The sporting sheets all gave the credit for that victory to 
Willoughby Philpotts Brush, and that lear, leathery gen- 
tleman and athlete deserves a lot of credit. Any freshman 
who can enter Valley Tech under such a hideous handicap 
as Willoughby Philpotts and graduate, known to all V. T. 
men and sundry only as Rawhide Bill, deserves a most 
tremendous let of credit. And that Bill got. But Bill 
himself and the whole tough engineering gang, graduate 
und undergraduate, of Valley Tech know that the laurels 
for that hair-lifting 6-0 triumph rest rightiy on the fair 
untroubled brow of Fat Tim Mulligan. There is a thing, 
however, which mighty few V. T. men know—that Fat 
lium and not Rawhide Bill deserves the credit likewise for 
another splendid Seal Brown victory—the poking out of 
those stupendeus cantilevers over Double Trouble. That's 
why this started out to be a steel-erection story. 

At Double Trouble, Long Sound narrows and is called 


Tide River. And as though that narrowing might not 


cause sufficient grief to the congested water traffic of New 
Market, old Mother Nature set a long, flat, many-acred 
rock right plunk down in the middle of that strait. Through 
the constricted ways on either side of this huge obstacle 


the tides tear back and forth, so 
swiftly flowing that the designation 
Double Trouble only half names that 
pair of channels. Many times each day, however, they are 
named wholly, so resourceful is the vocabulary of the aver- 
age tug-boat skipper; but public print presents its limita- 
tions. 

Until the great metropolis of New Market decided that 
it was growing perpendicularly as fast as was expedient, 
and that it must plan to take on a swifter horizontal in- 
crease, no use or palliation had ever been found for Prison- 
er’s Island. The fact that New Market had placed on it a 
penal institution gave it no good excuse for being. That 
was, without a doubt, done by the city fathers in pure 
malice; to add injury to the insults daily heaped upon it 
by the scow-towing and barge-pushing brotherhood. 

But when at last bridge engineers got out their trusty 
slide rules and stress tables, that ill-favored channel blocker 
came at last into respectability and honor. Slide rule and 
stress table said that Prisoner’s Island offered New Market 
a bridge at millions less than the great suspension spans 
downtown, which had to clear the shipping of Long Sound 
in one tremendous leap. 

Therefore, at length, after much sliding about of T- 
squares and triangles and a great wearing down of pencil 
points, on each side of the island a colossal pier started to 
rise from the solid rock that lay just underneath the prison 
yards; and in the course of many months fraught with the 
hard work and hazard of the bridgeman’s trade, the Prison- 
er’s Island span of the new bridge thrust awe-inspiring 
cantilevers out over the water; one reaching daringly over 
half one strait toward the teeming square miles of New 
Market, the other stretching half across the south strait 
toward the vacant fields of Marchborough, which lay 
ripe and waiting for the swift growth that the completed 
bridge would pour upon them. And with the mighty 
bridge so splendidly begun, there came out of Valley Tech, 
bearing the honorable insignia C. E., two worthies on the 
scene, one sometime Willoughby Philpotts Brush—now 
Rawhide Bill, thank heaven—the other Fat Tim Mulligan. 

The steel-erection verb ‘‘to rawhide,” as designating 
that ability in any executive from pusher of the bull gang 
to head steel raiser to drive men when they need driving, 
and sometimes when they don’t, has nothing to do with 
any characteristic of W. P. Brush, C. E. Rawhiding men 
was one of the poorest things that young Mr. W. P. did. 
Young Mr. W. P. built bridges on the theory that men will 


By R. G. KIRK 
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work harder for you because they like you than because 
you are possessed of a whiplash tongue and a couple 
bunches of reénforced concrete knuckles. A doubtful 
theory, it having been proved to the satisfaction of many 
that a boss, no matter how hard-boiled, be he absolutely 
on the square, can command unswerving loyalty from men 
who think—at least—they hate him; and can get up more 
tonnage than one whose appeal is to their so-called affec- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, when the Prisoner’s Island span and canti- 
levers were completed, and Mr. Pat Malloy, who had 
engineered that work so well, resigned to swing an even 
bigger job as erection chief for McMarshall & O’Clintoch, 
Mr. W. P. Brush got his job. A certain Mr. Kone, head of 
the Bridge and Building Department of the Ironville Steel 
Company at that time, made this choice. This Mr. Kone, 
on account of a superlative smoothness, cool-headedness 
and cold-bloodedness, and the fact that if you tried to take 
him in too fast you got a headache, was known less or more 
affectionately in steel-erection circles as Ice Cream. And 
he, speaking to some of his alleged superiors in the Iron- 
ville organization regarding his selection of Mr. Malloy’s 
successor, delivered himself as hereinafter quoted. As 
usual, Mr. Kone wasn’t arguing with his superiors; he was 
telling them: 

“It’s either Brush or someone else accepts responsibility 
for that bridge. To be sure, we have keener men in the 
field force, and certainly we have harder drivers. And I 
make no pretensions that Brush will ever be a world- 
beater. But from now on we've got to have a man on that 
job that’s indestructible. That’s Brush. We're open-shop, 
and all New Market is rabid union. This didn’t mean so 
much when we were on Prisoner's Island. Municipal prop- 
erty, midstream, and no public ferries. We had that to 
ourselves. But that’s over. The ground is now clear over 
in the big town for the approaches and anchor span and 
cantilever. 

“Know why Trap & Priest underbid us for that work? 
We added too much margin for trouble with the union, 
right there in the heart of town. But we left that margin 
off our bid for the work over in the vacant fields of March- 
borough and got the work. But don’t you ever get the idea 
that we won’t receive visits aplenty from the roughnecks 
even over there. Trap & Priest will start their job the same 
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time we start ours, and it’s going to be a knock-down, drag- 
out affair between union and open-shop to see which 
grows the better bridgemen—to see who hooks first steel 
to Prisoner’s Island steel. And there’s going to be some 
stuff pulled during that race that’ll break any engineer we 
send down there that’s breakable. The job was made for 
Brush. He gets it—good and plenty!’’ 

Ice Cream Kone was telling them, and as always was the 
case, he was correct to nineteen decimal places. Wil 
loughby Philpotts had been rechristened Rawhide Bill be- 
cause you couldn’t wear him out. 

Four long and grueling footbali years at Valley Tech had 
proved that long before the name of Willoughby Philpotts 
had added charm and éclat to the pay-roll sheets of the 
B. and B. Department of the Ironville Steel Company. 
Lean years those four for the Seal Brown, the Dark Red 
operating over that period a pitiless Juggernaut, manned 
principally by Jersey City stevedores, anthracite coal 
miners and icemen, could one take seriously the under- 
graduate comment at V. T. after each annual debacle in 
November. 

Four lean, mean years those were, and Rawhide Wil- 
loughby playing every minute in every game of them. The 
wonder of the coaches and the trainer, Bill, and Now 
you see how ’tis. Headed straight for the Marchborough 
bridge, weren’t you? And now see 
where you're getting! The wonder 


“Gaw!”’ gasped old Doc Newman, iron hat riding the 
bridge of his nose, seegar—spelled otherwise at your peril, 
that being the kind he smoked—tilted up against his hat 
brim. ‘‘Gaw! If I could only get that fellow mad!” 

And Fat Tim Mulligan, cheer leader, heard him praying 
there. 

Between the halves the score was 0-0, with Rawhide Bill 
still tying them to the five-yard line, the Seal Brown team 
then making stand after stand in the shadow of the posts; 
stand after stand against overwhelming odds, each adding 
glory to the glorious tradition of Seal Brown courage in 
dire straits, which is religion to all Seal Brown men. And 
because this legend is a verity, the Seal Brown-Dark Red 
game is the real football classic of each year, with the ac- 
cent on the football. Many another game may excel it in 
appurtenances; but for the downright fight and bitter 
rivalry and sportsmanship and guts that make a football 
game a football game, and not a mere chrysanthemum 
sale, it has no rivals. Year after year the Dark Red turns 
out twice as good a team as the Seal Brown; but year after 
year the stands are packed by tens of thousands, half of 
whom expect the Brown to play an even game against an 
enemy twice as good, and half of whom, staking their very 
shirts upon their faith, expect the Seal Brown team to whip 
that enemy. 


Between the halves the score was 0-0, and the whole 
vast quadrangle suddenly grew still as a fat lad clad in 
white marched solitary to the middle of the playing field. 
The Dark Red bleachers quieted first. They had seen this 
thing before, and like good sportsmen they respected it. 
Fat Tim Mulligan, cheer leader extraordinary. was about 
to open mid-game services. Fat Tim was a cheer leader 
extraordinary by reason of this: That he played all season 
long on the scrub in order to find out what he was leading 
the cheering for. And if there is any better place than on 
the serub to find out what there is to be yelled for at a 
football game, that place has yet to be discovered. 

There was no hope for athletic glory in Fat Tim's serv- 
ice in moleskin. He was a hopeless dub at every branch of 
athletics. In fact, Fat Tim laeked fight and brilliancy in 
everything he tried. But this you had tosay for him: That 
though he seemed never to be able te get much out of him- 
self, he was a very wizard at the business of getting the beat 
out of the other fellow. A cheer leader extraordinary, then, 
Mere noise being the object of the average megaphone 
shaker, he is often enough ridiculous, But Fat Tim aimed 
his stuff at the very soul of the man sticking it out, out 
there in the mud, with his body hammered sick. 

Tim Mulligan, alone on that great trampled field, raised 
his hands slowly as though in benediction, and as they 

reached full height, suddenly some- 
body yanked the vaives up in 4 





of the coaches and the trainer, Bill, 
and the idol of the cheering section. 

Little of brilliancy marked the work 
of Willoughby Philpotts, but utter 
dependability. Not a big man, he. 
Spare of sinew; but heavily boned, 
tough-jointed, undamageable. With- 
out a second’s time out in four years, 
Bill came at last to the final game of 
his career, that Dark Red battle which 
is now the sacredest of all the sacred 
legends at V. T. 

But for Rawhide Bill that score 
would have been 60-0 the other way 
around. Time without count a Dark 
Red man got free of the field that 
day, and just that often did the raw- 
hide party plod patiently up to him 
and say him nay. No brilliancy in 
the work, mind you. Aman loose and 
it was Bill’s job totiehim. All right, 
Bill tied him. As they came down the 
field, old Bill came up. They met, and 
that was that. Ball down without a 
flourish, without spectacular perform- 
ance, without the flashing dive and the 
scythelike cutting down by which 
most last-defense men work. No one 
knew just how the thing was done. 
But as inevitable as sunrise, Bill and 
the runner always met. The deer- 
swift ones, the rabbit-dodging ones, 
the war-tank ones— Bill met them all. 
There was no outrunning that short- 
stepping, heel-down-first, deliberate 
approach. No change of direction 
and no change of pace avoided it. 
Bill flat-footed it right up to every last 
loose man-jack in red, and sweating 
as dispassionately as any sewer-trench 
digger, hauled ’em down. 

One time three men came avalanch- 
ing down the chalk lines; three—free 
of the field. Two burlies interfering 
forathird. Here was that first score 
then; here that much dreaded first 
touchdown that always started off 
that Dark Red scoring engine. The 
Seal Brown stands only shook off the 
giant despair by rising in a body and 
demanding of Rawhide Bill in tones 
that ruffled up the smiling Delaware, 
twelve miles away, the utterly impos- 
sible. And Bill, who aimed to please, 
went scuffling up to that sod-shower- 
ing landslide and stuck his head into 
the midst of it to see what he could 
see. He evidently saw in it a prolate 
ellipsoid revolution traveling in an 
undesirable direction. What he did 
about it no man to this day can tell. 
Your avalanche does not dodge 
around oak saplings in its way, and 
this one didn’t. It grinds down sap- 
lings, tears them up by roots, rends 
them limb from limb. Only this one 
didn’t. It plowed into that tough 
ground oak and, to the stark insanity 








thousand locomotive sirens. 
“Hoo!” 

Down came Tim’s arms in a swift 
quarter circle and a thousand three- 
inch rifles barked. 

“Rah!” 

Tim doubled up his two fists and 
shoved them square up under every 
individual nose on the high Sea! Brown 
stand. 

“Raee!” 

Came a raucous bray that made the 
chestnut trees on old South Moun- 
tain shake. 

“Hoo! Rah! Raee! Ray! 
Ray! Ray!’ 

Like ocean music, that great roar 
ing beat against the field-house wails, 
bringing many a grim and quiet smile 
inside and many a bracing back of 
sweat-soaked Seal Brown shoulders 

Down at the great stee! plant at the 
mountain’s foot the tall stacks seemed 
tosway; and John Puputzska, in the 
act of tucking in another piece of bal- 
last, paused with pick raised and a 
look of consternation on his face, as 
though the blast of Gabriel had 
sounded in his ears. 

And toiling up New Street hill half 
a game late, cursing the broken clutch 
finger that had caused this grief, and 
panting the pants of rotund middle 
age, two Seal Brown alumni looked at 
each other in sorrow and affliction, As 
they remembered it, a roar of heart- 
filled loyalty such as that, and such 
as no college in the world can match, 
came only in support of a Brown team 
hopelessly overwhelmed. They. lis- 
tened for the rest of it. It came 

Out in the middle of that field to 
ward which they panted as the hart 
pants for the water brook, Fat Tim's 
legs had sagged. His white-duck 
knees were in the gridiron mud. His 
head was back, his hands spread to 
the sky. Ludicrous? Sure! Only 
nobody laughed. Without «2 move 
from Tim to space them, in perfect 
rhythm, three thunderclaps answered 
his supplication. 

“Valley! Valley! Valley!’ 

“Jumping Beelzepub, Chappy!” 
said the one fat alumnus. “‘Touch- 
down!” 

“Touchdown or not, Johnny Pink- 
whiskers,’’ answered Chappy, “ cam- 
era! Get this! Here’s where I run!” 

And so, with that vast eagerness 
which only Seal Brown men may 
know, and with apoplexy hovering 
joyously like some expectant condor 
over their sweating heads, those be- 
hemoths charged New Street grade 
toward that mighty yelling. In all 
the world there is no school hike Val- 
ley Tech, and never was, nor ever 
will be, world without end. Ask any 








of the Seal Brown stands, it piled up 
on the ten-yard line as though it had 
slid up against a mountain’s foot, 


Squarehead Fought Like a Great Cape Buffalo, Bill Like a Pack of Cheetahs — So Past 


He Seemed Five Places at One Time 


man who ever wore sea} brown. Amen! 
(Continued on Page 179) 












Peepie Witt Bat a Greary Sauce in Some Picturesque 
Cerner of Dear Old Bureope and Extol it to the Skies 


N THE subject of sauces one could write a whole 
QO article, since they really occupy a forefront place in 
the cuisine of those select hotels with which the pub- 
lic asnociates superlative cookery, and also because they 
divide honors with the sweets and the pastries in popular 
esteem and demand. Sauces used to be, I am told, the 
very chiefeat concern with the epicures in the days, for 
instance, of the glory of the old Hoffman House—and they 
used to be legion 
Now they are fewer on the menus, but not the less im- 
portant, and in every hotel there are sauces which as 
variants of some usual sauce are a proprietary secret. That 
ia, they are until a chef in plain clothes dines there and 
goes away with a fairly good guess as to what they are. 
Nothing short of poison can make a dish so distinctive 
that an expert cannot size it up and go away and make it. 


Perfection Tarough Experiment 


N UNWRITTEN law, however, makes it heinous for 
4% one chef to copy the masterpiece of another too closely. 
He would rather imorove upon it and go his rival one bet- 
ter. The sauce, for instance, that went with the couronne 
Virginienne had its origin in a description of something of 
the sort detailed to the maitre d’hétel by a friend who had 
been gormandizing through Belgium. In some little hole 
in the wall boiled capon was served to him in a sauce the 
components of whic! included goose-liver paté. His mouth 
watered so when he talked about it that the maitre d’hétel 
kept handing him napkins to keep him going and render 
him intelligible. Monsieur de Grasse was called in. They 
judged the sauce to be either a velouté or a plain béchamel 
seasoned up with savory chicken broth, with the goose-liver 
paste added in chunks at the finish. 

“But,” said Monsieur de Grasse, ‘‘ the paste would inev- 
itably disintegrate and become a fatty mess in the hot 

uid. No, it cannot be that.” 
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The maitre 
d’hétel made an- 
other guess. Fresh 
goose liver, cooked, 
pressed in a pan 
with truffles, and re- 
moved with a sharp 
cutter to make neat 

tablet-form 

pieces was his 

conjecture. The 

result as a gar- 

nish added to an 

already Lucul- 
lan sauce must have 
outdone the origi- 
nal. In fact the 
traveler said, “‘No, 
it is not just what 
I had at the Plat 
d’Evéque— it is bet- 
ter. That sauce was 
a little bit greasy, if 
I must admit it; sort 
of oily on top.” 

People will eat a 
greasy sauce in 
some picturesque 
corner of dear old 
Europe and extol it 
to the skies. But if 
such a thing were 
put before them in 
an American hotel 
they would hit the 
ceiling with that 
wonderful assump- 
tion of super-refinement which they 
only show on this side the Atlantic. 

The exact flavor of the basic sauce 
was worked out with experiments in 
different herbs and spices, and the 
bland flavor arrived at was assured 
for future occasions by a formula. 
They called it Strasburg, because that 
city, even were it without its tallest 
cathedral on earth, would still live forever as the birthplace 
of p&té de foie gras. But Monsieur de Grasse worked 
without the formula. Chefs all do after a few repetitions, 
and the results are invariably identica!. 

Exactly so with the sauce for those rissoles d’ Angouléme. 
It was a béarnaise 4 la Martinique, so named not for a hotel 
but for the island of that name. Here the distinctive flavor 
was a secret with Monsieur de Grasse and the maitre d’hétel 
for a long time. Then somebody caught on and it was 
copied in one and another of the great kitchens of New 
York. This sauce was not dependent for its piquancy 
upon anything added at the last moment, but upon some- 
thing cooked long and slowly into the acidulated liquor 
which, combined with butter and eggs, makes a béarnaise. 
That something was the pee! and juice of fresh limes. The 
idea came from St.-Pierre before the earthquake— 
St.-Pierre, that voluptuous spot of luxury. 

The making of those sauces in that banquet kitchen 
illustrates perfectly the thing which gives mellowness and 
bland perfection to the hotel cookery and which home 
cooks never learn—deliberation. All day, on the back part 
of that section of the great range downstairs where 
De Grasse presides, there had simmered the peeled limes, 
the usual shallots and the blade mace in a combination of 
savory vinegars. It was ready, its bouquet perfected, at 
twenty minutes to eight, when he worked with great speed, 
combining it with the eggs and butter. This was perfect 
timing and it was spared the hot-water bath, being ready 
just when the waiters filed by with the sauce boats. 

Just so with the sauce Strasburg. The basic elements— 
flour, chicken consommé, chervil, parsley and spices—had 
all been cooked into béchamel for him hours beforehand. It 
was thick and pasty and ready for reduction when re- 
portioned into his small sautoirs on the banquet range. 
De Grasse worked in the butter and heavy cream, a bowl 
of combined seasonings, strained it and added the goose 
livers. Those seasonings would have gone into a single 
portion of this sauce by the pinch and one at a time. For 
fifty portions he had taken time by the forelock and made 
up a prescription from the traveling tea cart of condiments 
which followed him upstairs. 
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Of course, he satisfied himself that it was all right, but 
not by tasting. Your virtuoso sauce cook preserves himself 
from death by fatty degeneration. He makes the nose 
substitute for the palate. De Grasse held the saucepan 
close under his chin, dipped a spoon up and down in the 
sauce and tock long inhalations. This will convey the 
flavor exactly—even to the degree of saltiness—if you 
have the genius for it and if you have not smoked since 
last night. 

De Grasse and all his exalted clan will go without a good 
deal to preserve their sensitiveness of taste and smell. He 
insists that the aroma rather than the taste reveals the 
actual flavor with the greatest surety. More, he says that 
the aftertaste, the taste which anything leaves in the 
mouth, is the essential factor, and that this aftertaste is the 
bouquet, or aroma, which is first detected by the nose. He 
can sustain his argument by the practice of tea tasters, 
who, when in doubt between two grades of tea, make the 
nose umpire. 

There must be about three million different sauces, more 
or less. All the sauces, however, went back in their begin- 
nings either to a béchamel or a caréme or a great saucepan 
of dark-brown mirepois. There are plenty of hotel man- 
agers who do not know what these vital sources in their 
business are, so don’t be alarmed at your own ignorance. 
Those who do know are the ones who really manage their 
cuisines. Today and for some years past all American 
cookbooks have declared for caréme, not for béchamel, in 
sauce making. 

But I was enlightened in the hotel where the gospel 
according to béchamel is the thing, and the chef saucier 
gives his good reasons in support of it. Put it this way, to 
get the point of a dispute that has raged for upward of a 
century: Your mother made milk toast or oyster stew and 
she thickened the hot milk with flour stirred smooth in 
cold milk. The dear soul was a disciple of béchamel. And 
she had, if you remember, a real set-to one night with your 
sister who had been to cooking school. 


De Grasse’s Brief for Béchamel 


ISTER said, ‘‘ When I make white sauce I combine flour 

and butter and add the milk. I cook the butter first. 
It’s the only way and it avoids lumps. You don’t have to 
strain it. Didn’t you have to strain this, mother?”’ 

“T did; of course I did. Not that it was lumpy, but I 
always strain it.” Mother bridled, grew maternal—the old 
dispute was on. Sister had a host of authorities besides her 
teacher on her side. 

“But,” said Monsieur de Grasse to me, “‘béchamel, 
plain thoroughly boiled flour and milk, or flour and 
chicken consommé for some uses, is the corner stone of the 
greatness of this hotel. Your real chef, although he may 
prefer the sauce caréme, which begins with the butter in- 
stead of ending with it, for certain sauces where the butter 
is to take up especially the flavor of onions or herbs cooked 
into it, much prefers a béchamel sauce to begin with.” 

Three to four hundred quarts of béchamel are prepared in 
the big kitchen every day and sent in casseroles to the sauce 
cooks. There it rests in a hot-water bath, to be converted 
on order into many different sorts of sauce. 

“Besides,” continued De Grasse, “the butter in the 
sauce caréme is overcooked. Its flavor is injured. It is not 
so digestible. Take sauce béchamel, add all the beaten egg 
yolks and all the butter it will hold and you have a Hol- 
landaise. It can’t be done a la caréme, for boiling curdles 
the egg. Yet the flour must be cooked. Very well, bécha- 
mel is then your starting point. So with veloulé, soudise, 
mornay-—with all the white sauces.” 

As for straining the sauce, no chef ever has a lumpy 
sauce anyway. But all his sauces are strained through a 
fine strainer, to aérate them and give them the last touch 
of velvet lightness. Mother wins. Sister goes under the 
table. 

When it comes to the especially flavored butters and 
other fats that, added, give a sauce distinction, De Grasse 
and all his associates were forever busy preparing them. 
Special refrigerators in the Louis Quinze and the Grande 
Cuisine were dedicated to their use. Jars of clarified 
chicken fat, of fresh butter and of olive oil, sealed with hot 
lard and set away to temper, contained capers, shallots, 
spices, aromatic vegetables, anchovies, shrimps, the fat of 
lobsters. There was celery butter and pepper butter and 
ravigote—a seasoning de luxe with tomato and herbs and 
chutney, all packed into a clarified fat. A teaspoonful of 
one or the other of these made the difference between 
common sauce and sauce ambrosial. 
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For the dark sauces—which are not 
just common gravy from the dripping 
pan as many people believe—there were 
continually simmering pans of mirepois; 
pans a yard in diameter, silver inside 
with a copper jacket. Ham, chicken, 
veal, beef—the bony pieces, slightly 
scorched in the oven—went onto the 
range with broth added to them and 
drank up the flavor of chives and mush- 
rooms, tomatoes and herbs. Cooled and 
clarified, it went to the sauce cooks and 
became, with truffles, sauce financiére, 
or in fifty ways it changed color and 
aroma for meats or fish that demanded 
a dark and piquant sauce. 

All this preparedness I soon learned 
was defined as tempering. I began to 
wonder if anything except the simple 
egg was fit to eat if it had not been tem- 
pered. It was evident that a great many 
things were not even fit to be cooked 
until they had had time to think it over. 
Periods of repose are an actual ingredi- 
ent in fine cooking. 

Pastry, for instance. Very much did 
I acquire as information which made me 
wish I could correct my grandmother. 
She, back in icy New England, was 
reputed to put away annually one hun- 
dred pies in the polar attic and to thaw 
them out in the oven as daily use re- 
quired, from Thanksgiving to town 
meeting in March. Grandmother worked 
backward. She should have put away a slab of unbaked 
crust and hacked off a chunk as often as she prepared to 
give them this day their‘daily pie. 

This is the French method. You make the crust today, 
chill it, roil it, and tomorrow you bake it. Even the lady 
from Ohio, with her very deaconess-looking assistants, 
who had complete charge of the American pie in this para- 
dise of French pastry, was, as I noted, a perfect convert to 
this doctrine. In fact she almost froze her pies before put- 
ting them in the ovens. Those were beautiful. They 
looked like steel highboys. You would think she was going 
to open a drawer and take out her best hat; but no, she 
was inspecting the look of a dozen pies. 


Sixty-Four-Fold Puff Paste 


HOPE never again to see the Franco-American entente 
so politely strained as in that labyrinth of bakeries down 
there in the second basement between the hotel groceries 
and the ice-cream rooms. All the incense of baking cakes, 
the percolation of cinnamon and sugar into the genial 
warmth, could not take away the chill of personal relations. 








He Makes the Nose Substitute for the Patate 


Ohio, for instance, declared 
that the trick of the un- 
soaked undercrust was hers 
and she could teach a thing 
or two to those Frenchmen. 
They smiled—the age-old 
smile of the Gaul for the 
upstart barbarian. 

Said Ohio, ‘‘ My folks were 
up to it ninety years ago. 
You roll your bottom crust 
on a table strewn with corn 
meal. You put lots of sugar 
no flour—on top of the crust 
after it lines the pan, and 
the apples on top of that. 
And you have the hottest 
oven you can get—for five 
minutes—then you cool it 
down. That apple pie will 
have a dry bottom crust.” 

“Very good,” said Mon- 
sieur Breval. “That is an 
ancient trick with fruit tarts. 
No news at all. But fruit 
should never have more than 
a top crust anyway.”’ So he 
begged the question and car- 
ried an air of toleration. 

From him, at any rate, 
” came the puff paste. Talk 
about accuracy! That man 
referred to his great trays of 
puff paste in the ice boxes as 
sixteen or thirty-two or sixty-four. This referred to the 
number of times the butter and flour had been folded and 
rolled out. The sixty-four would go into his great steel 
oven in rounds two inches in diameter and less than three- 
eighths of an inch thick. It would puff to fifteen times its 
original height, hold its shape and come out a perfect 
vol-au-vent case for sweetbreads or chicken; and, as he 
fondly pointed out, one could count sixty-four transparent 
layers, or leaves, in its structure. And all this due to no 
other rising than the ice-cold air inclosed between the 
layers of the sixty-four folds of the raw paste! 

“It takes muscle to roll that stuff,’’ he would say, and 
point to his herculean forearms. “If you're short, like me, 
you stand on a box and bear down.” 

Breval used a French rolling-pin too. It looked like a 
wash stick, a tapering thing a yard long, and he considered 
mother’s rolling-pin a mere American amateur. 

Like most of the highest-grade cooks, he detests the 
machinery which keeps a great kitchen up to date. The 
cake mixers he endures. Without them his helpers would 
have to be legion; but a very expensive improvement—a 
pastry chopper supposed to cut the butter and lard and 











It Was Never Any Problem to Me Where That Missing Ectair Went 


flour to perfection he will have none of. Its inner mysteries 
were always found choked with walnuts and other articles 
that kept it a chronic invalid with inflammation of the 
gears. Just so with the beautiful silver pan standing in a 
tripod made to rotate around wooden paddles that work 
twenty pounds of sirup into that creamy fondant necessary 
for certain frostings. He would have none of it, insisting 
that the sirup must be worked on marble slabs hy two 
powerful men who swish it back and forth with mahogany 
paddles like snow shovels. 

There are details of his methods which utterly contra- 
dict the traditions of our best families from Salem to 
Charleston. Ask that aunt of yours who is such a wonder- 
ful cake maker whether she creams the butter into the 
sugar or into the flour as the first operation in cake mak- 
ing. She will answer, ‘‘Sugar.”’ This is so traditional that 
it ought to be in the Bible, and every cookbook in English 
from Marion Harland to bulletins from the Department of 
the Interior—so aptly employed in issuing cookery pam- 
phlets—agrees with aunty. But Monsieur Breval goes it 
backward. He puts the butter and flour together in the 
mixers, combines the egg yolks and sugar, and effects a 
final liaison of these with the beaten egg whites. He points 
to the extra velvety texture of his cake to prove himself 
right. 

Teachers in a cooking school would be afraid to put a 
cake into an oven as cool as his. 


Delicate Oven Control 


““TUST a pleasant place on a cold night,”’ he says, with- 

drawing his arm from the long low opening of the brick 
oven. Then he nods bien to Sylvestre and Michel, who 
come with great boards supporting a dozen big pans of 
poundcake. They slide the pans into that easy-going oven, 
clang shut the doors and nobody goes near it for three 
hours. 

An oven thermometer, in my opinion, would scarcely 
register three hundred degrees for all his buttery cakes. 
But he fairly explodes his sponge cakes with heat, and the 
puff paste, always baked in the patent steel ovens to which 
he has become converted, goes into such a fury of an oven 
as would make the amateur at home call out the fire 
department; never less than four hundred and sixty 
degrees unti] the marvelous shells and forms of feuilletaye 
have puffed. Then he puts Sylvestre at the gas valve and 
makes him lower the heat by charitable gradations, which 
he declares is gratifying to the pastries and persuades them 
to keep their form. 

Breval dominated his department as Tortoni ruled the 
ice-cream room. They were not superseded by some 
equally important chef coming in with the night shift. 
Indeed, Breval was his own night-and-day boss and | 
used to wonder if he ever went home. After the working 
hours, when there was no more bustle of white-linen forms 
in his mixing rooms and the ovens stood empty, he would 

(Continued or Page 197) 
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I Said, “Reverend 


—" find Then My Throat Dried Up and I Could Not Get Another Word Out 











N RESPONSE to my request position as per ad, 
I Mr. Forman, you ask 1) What is your age ? (2) 

- Nationality? (3) Married or single? (4) State 
experience 

For reply answers following: (1) 
mos 2) American Yes. (4) See below. 

in stating my experience in the matter, Mr. Forman, will 
say it is a delicate subject, but will try to give you all the 
facts in the case and you can use your own judgment. 

It started by accident about six weeks ago, when I hap- 
Lady Baker on Medbury Street carrying a 
I had never known Lady very well because 

kind; but I had always liked her because 
o sensible 

“ Hello, Lady, where are you going? 
rt of lifted her shoulders and said, 
home, Afton.” 

‘**Well, what are you doing with that basket?” I asked. 

It was always pleasant to talk to Lady, because she 
could carry on a conversation about something else than 
the way Cherie Sherry looked in Parted Lovers. 

“Oh,” “it is the strangest thing. I was just 
carrying it around because carrying baskets is my favorite 
outdoor sport, when all of a sudden at the grocery store 
somebody filled it full of vegetables and baking soda. What 
do you make of that, Watson?” 

Weil, Mr. Forman, I was just going to ask if I could carry 
it for her when I figured that maybe I was going too far. It 
is better to be wise than sorry. So, being of a determined 
character, I changed the subject, remarking, just to say 
something, “How's Netty?” 

“Oh,” she said, ““Netty’s fine 
around and see her?”’ 

“Well,” I said like a boob, ‘‘maybe I will.” 

That was all the conversation that passed between us; 


please note 23 yrs. 5 


pened to meet 
heavy basket 
she was the shy 
she waa ¢ 
I said, 


She so 
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“I'm going 


she said, 


Why don’t you come 


and I give you my word, Mr. Forman, I had not thought 
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of going to see Netty since six years before; and in fact all 
I was thinking of then was not to see Netty at all, but to 
go around and jolly Lady a little because she looked so pale, 
and I knew she had a pretty miserable time at home with 
her stepmother and her stepsister. 

So that night along about eight o’clock I said to myself, 
“Well, I had better drop around and see how Lady’s 
getting on.” 

I rang the bell, the door opened and there stood Netty. 
She was all dressed up and looked good, though I had never 
been able to stand for Netty since that time when I took 
her to a high-school party and she danced fifteen times 
straight with the captain of the football team. 

I said, “‘ Hello, Netty.” 

She said, “Hello, Afton.’ 

Well, Mr. Forman, I was just getting ready to ask, 
“Where is Lady?”’ when Netty went on as follows: 

“It’s certainly a treat to set eyes on you again, Afton. 
Where have you been keeping yourself? Lady said you 
were going to drop in and see me. Now I suppose you'll 
want me to run out somewheres. Well, I’ll have to tell ma 
first. Ma!” 

Netty had hardly yelled this when Mrs. Baker walked 
into the hall, smiling and weighing about two hundred 
pounds. 

“Why here is Afton,” she said. ‘‘Netty has been won- 
dering for a long time why you didn’t come and see her. 
She was pretty near crying about it last night.” 

When Mrs. Baker said this Netty broke in, “Oh, now, 
ma, you stop!” 

Well, Mr. Forman, my character is a very determined 
one; and since nothing else could be done, I now decided 


to make the best of what had happened. So 1 broke 
out into a pleasant laugh. 
“That's fine,” Mrs. Baker remarked. ‘It is cer- 
tainly good to hear a man laughing around the house.” 
“Ma,” Nettie now said, ‘“‘we’re going to the New 
Orpheus to see Gloria Glorialis in Love’s Sacrifice. Can't 
you have Lady fix us up something to eat for the time 
when we come back?” 

“Of course I can,” said Mrs. Baker. 
lost on the way home.” 

I gave another low laugh and we went out into the 
night. 

Well, there I was, Mr. Forman, I had come to see Lady 
and the only time I saw her was when we got back after 
the movie and she scooted in and out of the dining room 
with sandwiches, and so forth. If she had only been a de- 
termined character she might have asserted herself a little 
with her stepmother and stepsister, but all she did was to 
say, “Good evening, Afton.’”’ And she looked paler than 
ever: 

My intentions were to come the next evening and see 
Lady; but before I left that night I found such out of the 
question because I had involved myself in another date 
with Netty. 

Well, Mr. Forman, that was how it started. The pro- 
cession had begun and went on. Night after night was one 
long round of movies and different kinds of ice-cream soda. 

After the first week, sometimes I would tell myself, 
“Well, I will never put foot inside the New Orpheus again 
and I will not eat another spoonful of this melted-fuige- 
sundae slop.’’ But when Netty would begin, “Tomorrow 
night we'll see Carnation Flower in Love’s Mating, the 
Greatest Film of the Century, and then we'll drop in 
somewhere and have one of those new Marshmallow 
Dreams with Chopped Nuts,” I would answer as follows: 
“All right.” Well, Mr. Forman, what could I have said? 


“Now don’t get 
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The only satisfaction 1 had was in the idea that | was 
cutting out Roy Calhoun; but being as Roy didn’t seem to 
be interested there any more, that was not so much of a 
satisfaction as some might have supposed. 

All this time I had not had much more than a look at 
Lady. Oncet I had kind of suggested, ‘‘ Maybe Lady would 
like to see Daffodil Grace in The Bride’s Revenge.”’ But 
Netty had answered with a laugh, ‘“‘Lady doesn’t like 
movies; she is too serious. The only thing she finds 
pleasure in is reading some good book.” 

It was just once, and then by accident, that I had a 
chance to talk with Lady at all. She opened the door 
instead of Netty. She looked pretty tired. 

“Hello, Lady,” I said, “how's everything?” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘“‘everything’s fine.” 

“You don’t look as if it was,” I told her. 

“Yes, I do,” she said. ‘‘Netty’ll be a little late this 
evening because her mother’s fixing her new dress; they 
don’t like it the way it came from the dressmaker’s.”’ 

“What are you reading now?” I asked her, just to say 
something. 

“What do you mean?” she said. 

“Netty told me you were always reading a good book.” 

She gave a look that made me feel uncomfortable. 

“‘Tt’s a good book all right,”’ she said. “It’s a cookbook. 
I can’t do without it. I keep it under my pillow at night. 
I leave it in the oven—I sleep on the stove.” 

The way she said this made me feel mean. 

“Lady,” I said, ‘you ought to be like your stepmother; 
you ought to laugh and grow fat.” 

“That's what I think,”’ she said; “‘but if you were me 
just what would you laugh at?” 

And then quick she put her hands before her face and I 
could see the tears streaking through. But before I could 
think of anything to say to cheer her up she’d turned around 
and left the room. 

Well, Mr. Forman, this little scene not only made me all 
confused but it filled me full of feelings which I had never 
before experienced, not even in the two times when I was 
engaged in high school. I wanted to yell and also I 
wanted to kick somebody. But most of all I wanted to 
grab Lady and sling her over my shoulder and carry her 


away out of that rotten family. And while I was in this 
state Netty showed up, 

“Hello, Afton,” she said. 

Well, I was so full of what I had been thinking that just 
then the only thing in the world that mattered to me was 
to see Lady again and as soon as possible. 

So I said to Netty, “Let's not go to look at Aprilette 
Sunshine tonight at the New Orpheus. I don’t feel like it. 
I'd rather stay right here.” 

At first I was afraid there would be some kind of a row; 
but no, not in the least. 

“Won't that be fine?’’ Netty said, and right away by 
her voice I ought to have known what was doing. “Yes, 
we'll spend the evening right here. Isn’t it nice and cozy? 
Oh, what a pity it can’t last!” 

Well, Mr. Forman, I was still thinking of Lady, and the 
more I thought of her the more I wanted to think of her. 

So I said, because it was the only thing that came into 
my head at the time, “I don’t see why it can’t last.” 

Now I did not mean anything by this piece of repartee, 
Mr. Forman. As far as I was concerned, it was the same 
as if I had said, “It looks like it will be a nice day.” 

But it was evident to me in a hurry that I had made one 
serious mistake. Netty threw her arms around me, and a 
minute later, when Mrs. Baker had been called in to kiss 
me, I knew it was all over but the rice. I tried to laugh the 
incident off, but Mrs. Baker only said, “‘ Well, I always 
hoped I would have a son-in-law with a merry laugh; it 
makes the home so much pleasanter.” 

I now realized up to the handle I was going to marry 
Netty and it made me feel sick all over. Because at the 
same moment I also realized that the one and only person 
in the world I wanted to marry was Lady Baker. 
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ELL, Mr. Forman, I don’t have to tell you that a 
man with a strong will power is not like some poor 
timid girl afraid to say aye, yes or no. When I saw I was 
in for it I knew that what the case needed was a strong de- 
termination to see same through. 
Before this I had always said to myself, “ Well, if there 
is one kind of a girl I will never marry it is Netty. If you 


ever wanted to see a baseball game she would take you to 
the New Orpheus, and the way she runs around in Roy 
Calhoun’s car while Lady wears the rotten clothes and 
sweeps the front porch shows she is selfish." 

But since everything had been settled, I determined 
that the best way I could show my will power would be 
by marrying Netty and then reforming her character 
afterwards, thus making her into a woman different from 
her mother. 

The only trouble was I could not get Lady out of my 
head the same as I wanted to. I would start telling myself, 
“Well, after I am married to Netty everything wil! be all 
right.” And after I had repeated it about five times J 
would catch myself saying, ‘ Well, after I am married to 
Lady everything will be all right.” 

But this did not discourage me, instead only making me 
try harder, the same as with all determined characters. 

However, a week after getting engaged a more serious 
incident took place. It was an evening when I did not 
have a date, but I decided to drop in to settle a question 
which had been bothering me for a couple of days. 

This was the question: As soon as I had got engaged to 
Netty, Mrs. Baker had seen it was the opportunity to go 
on an automobile camping trip, because Mr. Baker had 
just bought a secondhand relic that was a good deal like an 
automobile unless you looked at it close; but he was only 
just learning to drive, same having never before handled 
anything more complicated than a wheelbarrow. Mrs. 
Baker and Netty and me were to go on this trip, and what 
I wanted was a fourth party. I don't know, Mr. Forman, ° 
whether or not you have spent hours listening to discus- 
sions about whether Belle Beautiful in The Love Prince is 
not better than Goldie Dreams in Love and a Throne, or 
whether Bonnie Sweet is not getting too old to play the 
lead in Stolen Delights. Well, if you have, Mr. Forman, 
you will understand how I felt and why | wanted Pete 
Wheeler or somebody sensible like that to go along with 
us so we could have a little real conversation now and 
then. 

At Baker’s, Lady said, “ Netty isn't here just now, and 
Mrs. Baker isn't either. They went down to tne station 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Netty Plumped Down on the Ground and Said, “I'm Through; it's Somebody Else's Turn to Raise Their Hand and Get the Meai"’ 
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“Yup, Marovas. He’s a 





T SEEMED fortunate to 
[ seater Kent that Uncle 

George Stukely had brought 
up both his cars, since their 
charms distracted 
young Olive Puddy and kept 
her busy hopping between the 
black machine, 
halted before the pillared 
porch, and a smaller, simpler 
gravy affair behind it. Stukely 
at on his father’s steps and 
watchedthelrish andJapanese 
chauffeurs take on the dazed 
witnessing a 
Olive pulled 
awry the lap rebes of one car 


separate 


monstrous 


aspect of men 


hidedus fire a 


and then went tumbling about 
the steering gear of the other. 
Stukely observed the fat child 
with pleasure. This activity 
her out of the white 
farmhouse in which his 
nephew, J oseph George Stukely 
Fancher, was making a last 
souring protest against the trip 
to Southampton. The baby’s 
ningled with 
Olive’s shrill notice of inter- 
the delicious 


ke pt 


seriai howls 
esting things 
vehicles 

She rhing two oundred yards 
across the moist highway to 
her mother on the Puddy 
poreh, “Mamma, there’s a 
silver bottle in this one! I 
And, 


“Mamma, this here one’s got 


bet it's got licker in it!" 
a cushion says five 
Ain't-it nice Mrs, 
s brother’s so rich?” 


a tag on 


dollars! 


Kent 

“ There's something lovely 
about your frankneas, Olive,” 
Stukely said, tapping a fresh 
cigarette on the back of one 
brown hand 

Olive greenly surveyed the 
tall lad and answered, “Aw, 
refined! Mr. Joe 
talks nicer’n you do an’ he 
don't try te be funny! Shut 
yer head!’ 

‘Good heavens,” said Uncle 
hidden from Olive 
behind a white pillar, “how 
do you stand her, Stuke?”’ 
part of the 
acenery, Uncle George. After 


quit. bein’ 


George 


“She's just 








Rushun,” said Olive, sitting 
on Stukely to look up com- 
fortably at his father. 

Mr. George Stukely came 
from hiding to ery, “Gavin, 
have you let that faker camp 
on your place? My G—ood- 
ness, he’s got every poet in 
New York in his gang of in- 
valids! You won’t have a 
flower left! Stukely, look out 
for the chickens! Dmitri 
Marovas!”’ 

Doctor Kent let his trained 
ecclesiastical barytone over- 
whelm the banker’s tenor and 
said wildly, rubbing his yellow 
spectacles on his arched nose, 
“That’s really rather dread- 
ful! Of course, I suppose the 
man’s sincere, and so forth, 
but 

“Sincere! Every medical 
man in New York took a shot 
at him last winter! Gavin, 
how can any man—even a 
Russian or a Turk or whatever 
he is—be sincere and say that 
he ran faster than a camel out 
of Turkestan, and that he 
never has to sleep? I heard 
the brute lecture! One of the 
boys in my office is taking his 
fool course. Ask any doctor! 
They’re all laughing their 
heads off. He’s nothing but a 
fad!” 

““My dear George,”’ the old 
man said tenderly, “I was 
rector of Saint Philip’s for 
twenty-five years. During 
that time every doctor in New 
York denounced at least thirty 
kinds of new physical cu!ture 
and faith healers and what 
not, but the fads all continued 
to flourish as the green bay 
tree, and ——”’ 

Norah Fancher flashed from 
the doors in an unbelievable 
hat and her gayest Spanish 
shawl, sternity commanding, 
‘*Dad, stop that noise! 
Junior’s succumbing! 
reading Jeremiah to 
What's happened?”’ 

“My dear child,” her father 
moaned, “it seems that this 


Joe’s 
him. 








She 
has a passion fer Joe. She's 
waiting for Norah to die so 
the second Mrs. Fancher. I think it’s im- 
moral," Stukely yawned, “at her age. She's nine.” 

Olive now crawled under a car and the president of the 
Amasset Trust Company came timidly from shelter. He 
stood gazing down the roadway toward Gossetville’s far 
roofs and twirled his waxed mustache while he reviewed 
seven farms visil:le in the shallow valley and the calf romp- 
ing alone under a tulip tree by the Rev. Gavin Kent's 
gateway 

“When are you people going to get tired of this wilder- 
ness, Stuke?”’ 

“Never. Dad bought this place to have a beautiful old 
age on, and,” said Stukely, “he’s havin’ it. Joe thinks we 
could buy three more acres this fall.” 

The capitalist nodded concessively. 

‘| must say that heathen of Norah's has made the place 
pay. Expected your father to sell it in six months. Clever 
of Norah to marry a man who knows farming. . . . What 
on earth d’you do at night?” 

“ Bridge,” said Stukely. “Joe puts up a lot better game 
than Norah or 1 do. Seems there was a bridge club in his 
battalion—two prize fighters and an actor and a valet. One 
night a shell dropped and broke up the club.” 

Mr. George Scukely said, “Good heavens!" and then 
retreated behind che pillar once more, as Olive Puddy came 
greasily from under the motor and dashed up the steps to 
heave herself at the Rev. Gavin Kent, emerging beautifully 
from his doors 

The retired rector of Saint Philip’s Church, on Madison 
Avenue, in New York City, staggered only a little at the 
impact of Olive’s affection, and told Stukely, “The baby 


a year, I'm used to ber 


she can he 


“On,” Said Marovas, ‘You Have Come to See Me?" 


seems to be slowing down, my dear boy. Just put this bag 
in the car. No, I haven't forgotten anything. Now re- 
member not to work too hard. I'm much relieved that 
Joe’s hired that Carter boy. Norah just mentioned that 
she thinks Junior would like one of Ermyntrude’s kittens 
to take to Southampton. But I think I’ve persuaded her 
that it needs a mother’s care still. And do try to find out 
what this colony of imbeciles is—or are—down by the 
river. I feel rather guilty about letting them camp there 
without you or Joe inspecting them, but the man in charge 
had an intelligent voice, and it’s interesting to be the host 
of a school of velocity. I've no notion how one studies 
velocity in a meadow and I’m too blind to know whether 
they had instruments along. I can’t quite accept Joe’s 
statement that they all look—what did he call them?— 
lame-brain.” 

“Lame-brain’s right, daddy. No; they look idiotic, 
though. I saw some of 'em when I took the bull down this 
morning,”’ said Stukely, vaguely wishing that his father 


wouldn't stand patting his black head with the chauffeurs’ 


watching among the heaped luggage. “‘They wear Russian 
clothes— blouses and sandals—and one of them came over 
and asked me whether Erasmus would mind being sketched. 
Probably expected Razz to come and stand on the wall or 
something. Have you made friends with the campers 
down in the meadow, Olive? They’ve been there all night 
and ——” 

“Yup,” said Olive, climbing Doctor Kent's right leg. 
“Mr. Marovas is nice. He let me feel his earring. It’s got 
a kind of gold tassel on it. He’s nice.” 

“*Marovas, Olive?” 


camp by the creek is Dmitri 

Marovas and his physical cul- 
ture school! That Russian, you know, who had the colony 
at Florence where that poor French poet died.” 

Norah said, “Oh, that idiot? Yes, I knew you shouldn’t 
have told those people they could stay down there. All the 
cerebrals in New York were taking his course this spring. 
He slaps them when they don’t behave. Stukely, 
don’t you think we could take one of the little chickens 
down with us? Junior quite loved one that came in yes- 
terday when he was ——” 

“Who's going to feed it worms and things at South- 
ampton?”’ 

“That is difficult,”’ his lovely sister admitted with an air 
of abandonment, and then implored, ‘‘ Now, Stuke, please 
don’t let Joe sleep without at least one sheet over him. 
And don’t let him get his hair cut until I’m back. Oh, 
listen! Junior’s stopped!” 

Joe Fancher’s melodious drawl welled from the living 
room in the hush: 

“*Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon hath devoured 
me, he hath crushed me, an’ made me an empty vessel, 
he hath swallered me up like a dragon.’ Is he got 
his eyes shut? ‘The sound of a cry from outa 
Babylon, an’ great destruction from the land of the 
Chaldeans.’ . Don’t he look melancholy? If he 
starts bawlin’ on the road down, Mrs. Kent, you better 
open up on him with some Ezekiel. Grandmamma useda 
read me asleep on Ezekiel when I was young out in 
Eutropius an’ busted my leg fallin’ offa Jasper Whibble’s 
hawg pen onto a nigger. Or have the Reverend Kent 
recite that piece about ‘It must be so. Plato, thou 
reasonest well.’ Preachers all know that one. Daddy 
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dragged it in every time he preached a funeral down in 
Gawgia. Uh-huh! The chaplain tried to get it goin’ oncet 
when we were buryin’ some persons in my battalion, only 
a shell landed sorta kinda neighborly an’’’—Mrs. Kent 
screamed slightiy; Joe went on—‘“int’rupted his elo- 
quence. Norah, come get this kid of yours. He’s 
dropped off. Lady, you hang onto this Bible and 
raise some Ezekiel on him if he starts in again.” 

In a dreadful pause, Joseph George Stukely Fancher 
now appeared, borne by his nurse in a white enameled 
basket stenciled with scarlet rabbits, followed by his 
mother and grandmother trailing things proper to babies 
from their arms, by the chauffeurs bearing cases and 
baskets, and by his limber, long father, whose bleached 
hair was moist from the strain of so much reading. Feet 
moved warily on the gravel, and even Olive Puddy was 
silent while the family bestowed itself in motors and 
Norah Fancher hung for a moment on her husband’s neck, 
imploring, “‘Now don’t eat apple pie late at night; and 
for heaven’s sake, don’t have your hair cut until I get 
back, and don’t get interested in that loathsome Turk 
down by the river!” 

“Goodness gracious, gal,’”’ said Joe, folding her shawl 
over her mouth with one hand and pulling her nose with 
the other, ‘‘when I’ve got rid of you an’ that kid of yours 
for two weeks, would I take up with any other noosance? 
I’m gonna get me a rubber pillow an’ sleep three days an’ 
let Stuke do all the work around. Uh-huh! G’-by. 
An’ telephone me right away you get to Southampton, 
lamb, so’s I'll know you got there. G’-by, reverend. Yeh, 
I’ll take care of Stuke like he was made of tishy paper. 
G’-by. Get offa that car, you Olive, or I'll lam 
the snoot off your map!” 

Olive fluttered in pink gingham after the cars down the 
driveway and down the dusty road. The calf Wamba 
tethered under his tulip tree raised a lamentable baw] of 
farewell and the cat Ermyntrude waved her slick sulphur 
tail from a post of the wire fence. Below the orchard in 
his meadow, rimmed with stone by the waters of the creek, 
the bul! Erasmus commenced a roar that thudded pleas- 
antly in the heat as Joe Fancher sat down on the steps, 
shedding his smart gray coat, and began to unlace a smart 










brown shoe, saying, “Howl, Babylon! Wasn’t I civ’lized 
all the time your fool uncle was here, ace? Yeh? My 
teeth ached, I was so refined! I bet he had spikes on his 
neck an’ a jail record when he was young, he’s so good an’ 
genteel now!” 

Stukely chuckled, “‘He was an awful rounder, Joe. 
Hey! Don’t get undressed out here! Mrs. Puddy’s over 
on her porch!” 

Joe nursed a silk sock from a long white foot and brooded: 

“It was a sad hour for everybody when old man Adam 
invented clothes. Yeh, an’ the dawg that invented socks 
ran him a close second. Those campers down by the 
branch are sensibler dressed than us. A Russian blouse an’ 
a pair of floppy pants can be stood. For six long years, 
guy, in the Marines, I had to wear tight clothes an’ be all 
pretty. Now I’m gonna be comfortable until that idiotic 
uncle of yours runs in again or a bishop snoots round to 
shake hands with the reverend. Listen at Erasmus roar! 
If those campers have tried to feed him ice cream or some- 
thin’, he’ll go on all night. What was this dreadful excite- 
ment the reverend fell into, sorta, when that terr’ble Olive 
said this Marovas runs the camp down yonder? I dunno,” 
he sighed, getting free of his other sock, ‘‘why all you re- 
fined apes get so thrilled over a Russky. What’s this egg 
practice? ‘Nother book about Olga Petrovitch sittin’ all 
melancholy on a hydrant, thinkin’ how her soul hurts her? 
Or is he a bare-nekxid dancer with a ballet, or what?” 

Stukely rolled another cigarette and tried to drag to- 
gether any notion of Dmitri Marovas. These arrivals 
from Russia seemed less wonderful ninety miles from Saint 
Philip’s parish and the agitated voices of suave ladies at 
tea. Fifteen months of his father’s farm had calmed him 
about Russians. In his one year of college he had solemnly 
discussed Russians, and Russians had been rather impor- 
tant, even, at school. But now he could not quite remem- 
ber anything of Dmitri Marovas save that the fellow had 
given shows of his pupils at a little theater in New York 
last winter. 

“Dunno, Joe. He teaches some sort of physical-culture 
stuff and —— Oh, yes, he had a school at Florence, in an 
old palace. There was a lot of talk about him last winter.” 
“New York,” said Joe, ripping open the collar of his 
correct blue shirt, “is a dreadful dump. It’s so civ’- 
lized an’ s’phisticated that any ape with a name like that, 
an’ his nerve, can be more talked about than a good 
high-grade killin’ would be down in Gawgia.”” He made 
his pale eyebrows writhe on the inordinate tan of his 





He Watched a Wood, ker Sample the Ruined Tree 
and Reject it as Too Solid, and Then a Femate 
Loudly Said, “‘I Want to Use Your Telephone !"’ 


( 





forehead and curled his arrogant nose into a button of con- 
temptuous wrinkles, then chuckled, “‘ Hear Erasmus, kid! I 
bet one of those skinny she-campers has tried to pet him 
Go tell that thing calls himself our hired man to go see 
what's wrong with Razz. Uh-huh! For a just middle- 
sized bull, he’s makin’ a fearful lotta noise. I’m 
gonna change my duds. . What time d’you guess 
Norah'll make Southampton?”’ 

“Let her telephone you from Uncle George’s,’’ Stukely 
snorted; ‘“‘don’t waste our money on calls, you idiot! I’d 
be ashamed to flirt with my wife the way you ” 

His sister’s husband planted a sole between Stukely‘s 
shoulders and sent him tumbling down the steps and partly 
across the driveway, then stood swinging a shoe in either 
hand with his turquoise eyes dreamily watchful. 

“You treat me mean, ace! I gotta tol’rate this woman 
I’m married with cause grandmamma raised us to be polite 
to ladies. Flirt with her? She dunno how! Civ'lized 
women don’t, guy. An American lady’s notion of how to 
flirt with a fella is: First, she lays her head on his shoulder 
an’ says, ‘My, ain’t you a husky hound, kid!’ And then 
if he don’t kiss her directly she’s very likely to bite his ear 
off him. Frawg ladies an’ English dames know how to 
flirt, an’ there’s ladies down in Gawgia, too — But your 
fool sister’s idea of how to kind of woo me was to look at 
me once an’ then haul me to a preacher. Go see 
what’s wrong with Erasmus. He's kinda too noisy for a 
preacher's bull,” said Joe, and walked into the house, de- 
claiming, ‘‘The sound of a cry from outa Babylon, an’ 
great destruction from the land of the Chaldeans!" 

Stukely sat cross-legged on the gravel and heard the 
melodious voice chanting Jeremiah's doleful cadences al! 
the way upstairs, until the words mingled with one another 
in a drowsy monotone just audible against the roaring of 
Erasmus. Certainly the auburn bull was vexed, perhaps 
by the red-and-white tents of the campers next to his pas- 
ture by the creek. The tall boy rose and stretched his arms 
luxuriously, feeling the sun through his shirt of thin brown 
cotton, and then idled around the white house into the 
beryl comfort of the sloping orchard. He skirted the wood- 
pile with a slightly guilty glance at its diminished bulk, 
and stopped to roll another cigarette beside a tree shattered 
by last week’s thunderstorm. Joe prophesied innumer- 
able apples in September. Here and there green jumps 
began to blush on the stiff boughs. It was most remark- 
able that some apples ripened more quickly than others 
under the same weather, and that crab apples behaved so 

(Continued on Page 146) 

















HE atory of Weber and 
~ The se paratior of the 
team still was two years 
away when the music hall's seventh season began with 
undimmed brilliance mid-September, 1902, but the 
horizon already was clouding. Broadway saw only the 
sun blazing from the zenith and thought of Weber and 
Fields as fixtures. No hint reached even to members 
f the music-hall company for another fifteen months. 
In midsumme,; of 1902, John Stromberg, whose music 
had heen one of the music hall's distinctions, died. All 
Broadway was at his funeral and all Broadway sobbed 
when ar hestra played the dead composer’s Come 
Buck, My Honey Boy, to Me. Stromberg had written 
part of the score for the new season's show. One of these 
numbers, Come Down, My Evenin’ Star, 
in Twirly Whirly, and brought 
Broadway eyes. A successor was found 
for Stromberg, but the music of the Weber and Fields 
never aguin was quite the same 


posthumou 
was sung by Mias Ruasell 


more tears to 


shows 

De Wolf Hopper was gone starring. It cost Joe and 
Lew $15,000 outright to procure a successor they 
That was the sum they paid to obtain 
f Willie Collier from a contract with Jacob 

a figure in show business. Collier and his 
n, drew a stiff salary in addition. 

Sam Bernard, too, left again to head a company of 
his own, and in December Julian Mitchell dropped out 
to stage, direct and buy an interest in The Wizard 
#f Oz. With him went Bessie Clayton, his wife. But 
Peter Dailey was back: Charlies A. Bigelow, a first-rate 
a newcomer; and Miss Russell, Miss 
Kelly, Frankie Bailey and Bonnie 
It was no 


deemed worthy 
the release 
¢ 


i. Litt, ther 
wife, Louise Al 


comedian, was 
Templeton, John T 
Maginn were present and accounted for. 
weak company 


The Rift in the Lute 


eo )M a stage box the opening night the real Mary 
McLane watched Mrs. Collier spoof her in a bit called 
Chat young woman of Butte may be 


I Mary McPain 
forgotten now, but she had her crowded hour. 
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they had sat the day Louis 
Robie strolled by seven 
years earlier and spoke to 
them of the chance of leas- 
ing the Imperial Music Hall. Their purpose accom- 
plished, their silence was resumed. 

It would serve no purpose here to revive this long- 
buried quarrel except to say that it had its inception 
in the burlesque of A Message From Mars of the sixth 
season. Fields’ characterization of the tramp inventor 
brought him high praise. Weber’s was an inconspicuous 
role. Fields believed at the time that outsiders had 
stirred his partner to jealousy. Weber resented Fields’ 
suspicions. 

Relatives and friends took a hand and the coolness 
grew. The wound probably would have healed naturally 
and easily as had the spats of their youth had not com- 
plications, none personal, set in. 


The High Cost of Production 


fMHE first of these complications was the changing 

state of the theater. Weber and Fields had won their 
unique place on Broadway by setting an unprecedented 
pace. They had given Broadway something new. They 
had put six and seven stars into one show and paid them 
lavish salaries. But now, and partially because of their 
own precedent, salaries were leaping yearly. The music 
hall, to hold its eminence, must always press forward. 
To stand still was to seem to fall back. The time was at 
hand when enough business could not be packed into 
the little theater to pay the soaring costs. 

Weber and Fields could have had any theater in 
New York, including the largest, for the asking; but 
every adviser they had, and this included virtually 
everyone in the business, argued that their peculiar enter- 
tainment would fail in a larger house. It needed, all 
agreed, the intimacy of such a bandbox as the Twenty- 
ninth Street house, where the audience almost could 
reach over the footlights and shake hands with the 
company. Everyone was wrong, of course. Their road 
experience was there in disproof; but that is more easily 
perceived in 1924 than it was in 1904. 








It is highly probable, too, that the music hall could have 
raised its prices half again and held its public: possibly 
even stimulated New York’s interest by so doing. New 
York will pay any price for what it likes, but two dollars 
for an orchestra seat and half a dollar more for a box seat 
looked like the point of diminishing returns in a time when 
25-50-75 had only just ceased to be the prevailing scale 
in the theater. 

Weber always had been the business manager of the 


the management of the front of the house entirely to Weber, 
the region behind the footlights exclusively to Fields. 
They continued as they had for a quarter of a century to 
use the same dressing room, and not a whisper came to the 
ears of the company. Such was the business acumen of 
the two that when a vague rumor did get loose, Joe and 
Lew killed it quickly and cunningly by sitting for three 
hours on a shoe-shine stand at Twenty-ninth Street and 
Broadway and eating peanuts from the same bag while all 


Miss Templeton had a song, My Intimate Friend, 
written for her by Wilton Lackaye, the actor. “An 
intimate friend of a friend of mine is an intimate friend of 
his,"’ Miss Templeton sang, describing why she, a stage- 
struck maiden, was sure of a job in one of Charles Froh- 
ompanies. Mr. Lackaye thought so well of his 
own work that he recited the lyrics around the Lambs’ 
Club all summer. Sally in Our Alley opened two weeks 


mans t 


ahead of Twirly Whirly, and lo and behold, Marie Cahill 
’ 
who sang a& song 


to the effect that 


presented herself as a stage-struck maiden from Arkansas the Rialto passed. 


It was the same stand upon which 


partnership, and he had unquestionably the better money 


sense. He saw a 
prosperous enter- 





he was assured of 
1 Broadway en 
eager nt because 
at intimate 
friend of a friend 
of mine is an inti- 
mate friend of 
his Mr. Lack- 
aye and the author 
of Sally in Our 
Alley exchanged 
omplimenta, bat 
both stars contin- 
ued all seagen to 
laim the same in 
timate friend 
This waa the 
ear in which 
Weber and Fields 
ceased to speak to 
r offstage 
‘ xcept when neces 
ity demanded, At 
one time that win 


each othe 





ter they were on 


the point of imme 





diate separation, 
but the lawyers 
who were called 


in argued so vigor- 
ously against it on 
the ground of busi 
neas expediency 
that a truce was 


worked out \ 


prise endangered 
by outrageous 
costs and was for 
leaving well 
enough alone. 
Fields’ was the bet- 
ter theatrical vi- 
sion. He foresaw 
the changing times 
and wished to 
meet them with 
altered tactics. 
Actually, both 
were right. The 
music hall was 
doomed if it stood 
still, but to ad- 
vance farther was 
to court disaster. 
What the enter- 
prise needed was 
aman who com- 
bined the business 
caution of Weber 
and the artistic 
foresight of Fields. 
Had the two put 
themselves under 
the management 
of such a man as 
A. L. Erlanger, for 
example, they 
might well have 
become and con- 
tinued to be an 








ontract was 


lrawn up ! 


eaving 





Peter Dailey and a Whoop: dee+rdee Chorus Singing “‘My Goo Goo Queen"’ 


(Continued on 
Page 109) 
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HERE are 
many differ- 
ent ideas as 


to what consti- 


By KENNETH L. ROBERTS oe 


the ancient cliff 
dwellers, who 





tutes civilization 
or a lack of it. In 
some circles, wear- 
ing pants and eat- 
ing with a fork are ‘ 
the symbols of 
civilization; and 
in other circles it 
is represented by 
a plaster repro- 
duction of the 
Victory of Sam- 
othrace and a 
keen appreciation 
of the music of 
Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

The gentleman 
whose interest in 
the drama is lim- 
ited to the some- 
what faded and 
opulent charms of 
the chorus of the 
Bowery Belles 
would resent 
deeply any inti- 
mation that he 
was uncivilized; 
yet the fact that 
Americans are ad- 
dicted to the con- 
sumption of ice 
water with their 
meals has always 
caused our British 
cousins to suspect 
that American 
civilization has 








never emerged far 


depths to take a 
deep breath or to 


PHOTO. BY SCHOOL Of AMERICAN REBEAROH, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
enough from the On the Housetops, Taos Pueblo, New Mexico 
At Right—A Pueblo Couple 


dry off behind the ears. There is no doubt in the minds 
of the white residents of the United States that the Indian 
population of the North American Continent is wholly and 
enthusiastically uncivilized. Any white child can tell us 
all about the Indian, even though he has never seen one. 
He knows that an Indian is dirty and wears a blanket 

















PHOTO, BY COURTESY OF EVON 7, VOGT 
Indians From the Pueblo of Zuni 
Ready for the Stick Race 


over his shoul- 
ders; that he 
sits cross-legged 
in the dust and 
growls, “Ugh!” 
when forced to 
express an 
opinion on any 
subject. 


Pueblos 


HE thought 

of differen- 
tiating between 
Indians seldom 
occurs to the 
white man. If 
he did attempt 
to differentiate 
between them, 
he would find 
that there is a 
great difference 
between Indian 
tribes. He 
would find some 
of them over- 
soiled and 
passionately 
disinclined to 
work; and then 
again he would 
find others with 
queer ideas in 
their heads 
about civiliza- 
tion. He would 
find some red 


men who actually believe 
that their civilization is 
superior to the civilization 
of the white man; who turn 
their faces in horror from 
his corrupt dances and his 
nerve-racking and destruc- 
tive habits, and cherish the 
wild and well-concealed 
theory that he is destroying 
himself by his savagery and 
lack of control, so that 
America will eventually pass 
back into the hands of the 
Indians, from whom it was 
stolen by the whites many 
years ago. 

Travelers who wish to 
encounter these strange and 
unconventional red men may 
do so by descending from 
a Santa Fé train as near as 
possible to the town of Santa 
Fé, and by making little 
trips out of Santa Fé to the 
pueblos that lie sprawled in 
the sun in the middle of the 








nested in com- 
munities high up 
in the cafion walls 
of the Southwest 
in prehistoric 
days; and equally 
evidently their 
arts and their gods 
and their cere- 
monies and their 
theories of life are 
the same arts and 
gods and cere- 
monies and 
theories that were 
familiar to the 

ancient people of 
| - the cliffs 2000 
years ago and 
more. 

So far as the 
white man is con- 
cerned, the history 
of the Pueblo In- 
dians begins 
shortly after 1493, 
when Pope Alex- 
ander VI issued 
his so-calied Bull 
of Demarcation in 
which he very 
kindly presented 
Spain with all un- 
discovered coun- 
try lying 300 miles 
or more to the west 
of the Azores. By 
so doing he gave 
North,Central and 
South America to 
Spain without 
consideration for anybody 
who might be occupying 
those undeveloped subdivi- 
sions—which might with 
reason be regarded as a 
world’s bull-issuing record 
and Spain at once proceeded 
to attempt to lay hands on 
everything in sight. 








Gold Seekers 


T MIGHT be added that 

many of the troubles of.- 
the Pueblo Indians have 
been due to their singular 
thick-headedness in being 
unable to understand why 
Pope Alexander VI should 
be in a position to give away 
the land on which they and 
their forefathers had lived 
for centuries. They not only 
did not have the honor of 
the Pope’s acquaintance but 
they had never even heard 
of him, and they did not 
care to have him give their 
property to total strangers 








desert or along the banks of 
the Rio Grande. 

The villages of the Pueblo Indians form a rough crescent 
in the northwestern section of New Mexico, starting with 
the pueblo of Taos, up near the Colorado border, swinging 
down through the pueblos of Picuris, San Juan, Santa 
Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambe and Santo Domingo, around 
by way of Isleta, Laguna and Acoma, and over to the great 
and ancient pueblo of Zufii near the Arizona border. 

The origin of the Pueblo Indians—whose name is de- 
rived from the fact that they are the only Indians in North 
America who live and apparently have always lived in 
towns, villages or pueblos of permanent stone or adobe 
houses—is and probably always will be as hazy and indis- 
tinct as the origin of the Aztecs and the Toltecs and the 
mound builders and all the other early inhabitants of 
America, who were apparently too busy making pottery 
to ether with keeping diaries or records of any sort. 


PHOTO. BY HARMON PARKHURST, CANTA FE, NEW MEXICO Their stupidity was very 


irritating to the Spaniards. 

Since Spain had recived the entire New World as a gift, 

it was only natural that Spanish explorers and adventurers 
should hasten over to take possession. These gentlemen 
had their nerve with them at all times; but they were se- 
verely handicapped by an eager willingness to believe 
everything that they heard and a passionate determination 
never to appear ridiculous in the eyes of their countrymen 
The object of the Spanish ventures in the New World 
was to procure tangible wealth in the form of gold or pre- 
cious stones, and their flintlike medieval brains were in 
capable of imagining any other sort of wealth. Unless they 
were able to bring back gold and jewels, therefore, or unless 
they were able to locate gold and jewels for others to bring 
back, their expeditions were thought to be failures. Conse 
quently they always found gold or jewels; or they knew 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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“'NHRIEKS of high glee 
rang through the 
stuffy projection 


room of The Midnight 
Pictures ( orperation, Ine. 
From overhead came the 
clickety. click of the 


the day’s rushes 


ma 
chine as 
were flashed on the screen, 
in the dark 
rated with 


and dark faces 
room were dec 
broad and ti 
smiles 

The cause of the merri- 
disce rned 
the silver sheet 
members of the Mid- 
night's resident company 
cavorted merrily about in 
the tried-and-true habili- 
ments of slapstick com- 
edy. but their studied 
profeasional efforts were 
totally e by the 
work of an eight-year-old 
had m- 
pressed into service solely 
the seenario de- 
manded the services of a 
child actor. 

The roaring voice of 
Orifice R. Latirner, presi- 
dent of The Midnight 
Pictures Corporation, re- 
verberated through the 
stared fasci- 


iumphant 


ment Was¢ axil 
Upon 


lipsed 


boy who been 


because 


room as he 
natedly upon the polished 
ebony countenance of lit- 
tle Excelsior N ix 


* Jes look at that boy, 


will you! Fling yo’ eyes 
mm him an’ keep ‘e m flang. “Good."" 
Ain’ t he a wonder? 


From the gloom came the answering voice of Director 
J, Cesar Clump: “ Di'n’t I tell you, Orifice? Di'n’t I say 
the minute we tooken that fust scene that Excelsior was 
gwine run away with the pitcher?” 

“Golly Moses! Hey, you feller in the projection room 
run them las’ two scenes over again. I craves to laugh some 
more.” 

The sereen was not cluttered with plot at the present 
moment; it Was a mere showing of random scenes just as 
had been filmed—-chance bits of hilarious comedy, 
which, when ai! of the episodes should have been shot, 
would be cut and trimmed and titled and fitted into their 


places 


they 


proper 

“See that li'l’ boy work! Sufferin’ tripe! Ise libel to 
bust a suspencder laughin’. Never seen no sech actin’ in all 
my life. Has you ever sawn a smile like hisn?” 
agreed vociferously that they never had. 
The juvenile discovery was in the process of smiling—a 
half-frightened, half-knowing grin which started 
tremulously at tne corners of his broad-lipped mouth and 
pread infectiously to his very ears. It was a funny smile 
a human smile and a smile which was utterly irre- 
sistible 

Adult members of the negro picture company were 
and for the nonce professional jealousy 
was forgotten as they united in praise of little Excelsior 
Nix. Within the room was the electric sensation of great 
events beginning to happen; each person there sensed that 
this impromptu showing marked an epoch in the history of 
The Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. The impossible 
had happened; a star had been discovered—a diamond in 


The spectator 


alow 


an 


present in force, 


the rough-—- and not so very rough at that. 
“ Folks,” bellowed President Latimer, “you is feastin’ 
yo" eyes upon the cullud Jackie Coogan.” 


“Hot dam! Orifice, you sho’ said somethin’ that time. 

“We has got in our midst the swellest chile actor of all 
time. When that fillum gits showed th’oo the country 
Midnight pitchers is gwine become famous. An’ believe 
me, there ain't never gwine be no mo’ Midnight pitchers 
which ain't got that angel face in "em. Nossuh—nary one! 
ump, I suttinly got to han’ it to you fo’ 'scoverin’ 

Where at did you git him?” 
him,” retorted the director modestly. From 
the darkness came a disgusted snort, but the creator of that 
snort did not speak aloud. Instead, Mr. Florian Slappey 
camoufiayed himeelf more effectually in the blackness. 

Jus’ foun’ him,” mused Mr, Siappey. “Why, dawg- 

gone his ornery hide! I tol’ him Excelsior was a chile 
wonder, an’ tha’s how come him to hire the boy.” 


Cwsar C} 
that boy 
Jus’ foun 


Florian Turned to His Attorney. 
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“I ia Playin’ Square With Her, 

But even when Orifice R. Latimer showered praises upon 
the head of the diminutive director, Florian Slappey did 
not unduly advertise his presence in the projection room. 
The gist of the conversation was immensely interesting to 
Mr. Slappey and he was desirous of hearing more—con- 
siderably more. 

He heard it. Opus Randali, paunchy funny man, and 
Welford Potts, slender comedian, agreed clamorously that 
even their magnificent efforts were dimmed by the flaming 
genius of Excelsior Nix. They concurred loudly in the 
prophecy that Excelsior was shortly to become a screen 
sensation and that through the filming of the youngster’s 
divine histrionic spark fame and fortune were to become the 
lot of Birmingham's own colored company. 

“What we want to do,” said Orifice Latimer, “is to 
train that boy tho’ough; an’ meanwhile see that nobody 
else don’t git their han’s on him.” 

A dark figure sidled across the room. It moved cau- 
tiously and unobtrusively. A door opened and closed 
again. Latimer looked around. 

“Who was that?” 

“Florian Slappey.”’ 

“How come him to be heah?” 

“I brung him in,” admitted J. Cesar Clump. 
just hangin’ roun’.” 

“Pfft! He’s always hangin’ roun’. What I ain’t got fo’ 
that Florian Slappey is no use. Some day I is gwine step 
on him.” 

“Brother, I'll help,” came the voice of Welford Potis, 
comedian. “Florian Slappey is the most useiessest cullud 
man I knows.” 

Even then J. Cesar Clump did not bother to defend his 
friend. Cesar was riding high on a tidal wave of approba- 
tion and he had no mind to give Florian Slappey any credit 
for that gentleman's considerable share in discovering the 
boy wonder who now smiled alluringly at them from the 
screen. As a matter of fact J. Cesar Clump was glad that 
Florian had departed, for now—freed from Mr. Slappey’s 
embarrassing presence—he could go into details of how 
and why and when and where he personally had discov- 
ered Excelsior Nix. 

Meanwhile Florian edged out of the old warehouse which 
did duty as a studio for The Midnight Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Inc. He walked to Eighteenth Street, turned right, 
and swung swiftly through the civic center of Birmingham's 
Darktown, continuing southward until he paused at length 
before a modest frame cottage which nestled cozily back of 
a row of shrubs, There he paused for a final summing up of 
his racing thoughts. 


“He was 
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Mr. Slappey was on 
edge. His nimble brain 
was working overtime and 
he was experiencing diffi- 
culty in keeping up with 
it. He was very bitter 
against J. Cesar Clump 
for appropriating all the 
praise for Excelsior’s dis- 
covery, and he just natu- 
rally despised the other 
dignitaries of the Mid- 
night. Also, Florian real- 
ized that opportunity was 
extending the hand of 
friendship, and Mr. 
Slappey was not disin- 
clined toshake. “Ideas,” 
murmured Florian beatifi- 
cally—‘‘ideas is the only 
things I ain’t got nothin’ 
else but.” 

He advanced to the 
porch and rapped on the 
door. It was opened by 
the Widow Nix, who 
smiled genially at sight 
of her sartorially superb 
visitor. 

Florian gazed upon her, 
but his eyes were coldly 
critical and it was obvious 
that he was unimpressed 
by her youth and pulchri- 
tude. Mr. Slappey’s in- 
terest in the Widow Nix 
was insultingly imper- 
sonal; she represented 
merely a vital cog in the 
business machine which 
he proposed to build. 

** Mis’ Nix,” he opened, 
“how is li’l’ Excelsior?” 

“Fine, Brother Slappey; just fine. He’s sleepin’.”’ 

“Tired fum wukkin’ in the movies?” 

“Uh-buh. But he loves it.” 

“He wan't skeered, was he?” 

“No-o. That cullud chile ain’t skeered of nothin’. 
actin’ is the fondest thing he is of.”’ 

“H’m! He’s kind of crazy 'bout me, too, ain’t he, Mis’ 
Nix?” 

“‘Lawsy, yes, Brother Slappey. He thinks you is the 
grandest man—an’ why shoul’n’t he? Ain’t you done 
enough fo’ him sence he was knee-high to a drop of rain? 
Di’n’t you teach him to play baseball an’ swim an’ shoot, 
an’ ain’t you tooken him on picnics? I guess, Brother 
Slappey, that Excelsior is "bout as fond of you as he is of 
me, an’ tha’s a fack.” 

Florian smiled warmly. ‘Thanks, Mis’ Nix. It shuah 
makes me feel good to heah you say such. I aims to be a 
friend to you.” 

“You suttinly is, Brother Slappey. Ain’t nobody mo’ 
friendlier than you.” 

“Good. Now lemme ast you some questions.” 

“Shoot.” 


Ain't 1?"* 


An’ 


“How much is the Midnight payin’ you fo’ lettin’ 
Excelsior act fo’ them?” 
“Ten dollars a week,” she proclaimed proudly. “‘Think 


of a eight-yeah-ol’ boy makin’ that much.” 

“Ise thinkin’. Ten dollars a week, huh? Fo’ how many 
weeks?” 

“Till they finishes needin’ him in this pitcher.” 

“An’ after that?” 

“Shuh, Brother Slappey, they ain’t said nothin’ ‘bout 
after that. I reckon they just schemes to use my li’l’ lamb 
fo’ this one pitcher.” 

Florian rose. ‘‘Tha’sall, Mis’ Nix. Guess I'll be driftin’.”’ 

“Won't you sit awhile?” 

“Sorry, but Ise busy. See you in the mawnin’, Mis’ 
Nix.” 

From the Nix home Mr. Slappey pursued a rapid way to 
the pretentious residence of Lawyer Evans Chew, Bir- 
mingham’s foremost colored legal light. Closeted with that 
erudite attorney Florian broke forth into a torrent of terse 
and pertinent questions, to which Lawyer Chew returned 
verbose and sonorous answers. 

But eventually an understanding was reached and the 
two men repaired to the office of the lawyer on the seventh 
floor of the Penny Prudential Bank Building. There, until 
two o’clock in the morning, the goggled attorney labored 
heavily over a typewriter until certain very formal docu- 
ments were duly and legally drawn. Then they adjourned 
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to Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room and Billiard 
Parlor to partake of bowls of steaming Brunswick stew. 

The following morning Mrs. Nix was summoned to the 
offices of Lawyer Evans Chew, where she found Florian 
Slappey, haggard but eager. 

“‘ Mis’ Nix, you tol’ me las’ night that this heah company 
was on’y payin’ you ten dollars a week fo’ li’l’ Excelsior.” 

“Only! Ain’t ten dollars a week enough?” 

“Not hahdly. Leastways I don’t think so.” 

“Golly! You suttingly got big-thinkin’ idees bout my 
honey boy.” 

“‘Yassum, I has. An’ as you know, I is fearful fon’ of 
him. Now I asts you this straight out, Mis’ Nix: Would 
you be willin’ to sign a contrac’ fo’ Excelsior’s pitcher- 
actin’ fo’ one year at fifteen dollars a week whether he 
wukked or not?” 

Mrs. Nix leaned forward excitedly. ‘Fifteen dollars a 
week—fo’ one whole yeah?” 

“‘Presac’ly.” 

“No matter didn’t he wuk a-tall?”’ 

“‘No matter that.” 

“Brother Slappey, you talks foolishment. Who gwine 
make any such of a contrac’ fo’ my Excelsior?” 

Florian’s eyes flashed. “I am!” 

“Says who?” 

“Says Iam. An’ Ise comin’ straight with you, Mis’ Nix. 
I aims to make a profit on li’l’ Excelsior. If I e’n git mo’ 
fo’ his services than fifteen dollars a week, I plans to pocket 
the diff’ence, but if I is payin’ you that fifteen a week fo’ 
one yeah, I reckon tha’s fair, ain’t it?” 

“Mistuh Slappey, you said somethin’ that time.” 

“Good.” Florian turned to his attorney. “I is playin’ 
square with her, ain’t I?” 

“You are most decidedly doing same, Brother Slappey, 
an’ I commend you unrestricted. You binds yo’se’f fo’ 
fifteen dollars a week fo’ fifty-two weeks, come which 
might. If you gits mo’ than that, you makes a profit. Does 
you git less you is plumb out of luck—but any way you 
look at it, Mis’ Nix gits her money.” 

Mrs. Nix made it quite clear that she was enthusias- 
tically agreeable. Thereupon they proceeded to the court- 
house, where in a short space of time Florian Slap- 
pey was made the legal guardian of little Excelsior 
Nix for the period of one year from date. He was 
empowered to enter into contracts for Excelsior’s 
theatrical services, and the judge approved the con- 
tract clause which protected the child’s mother by 
providing that should Florian default in two con- 
secutive weekly payments, his 
guardianship would terminate 
and the contract become null 
and void, provided Mrs. Nix 
elected to have it do so. 

When they left the court- 
house Florian handed Mrs. 
Nix fifteen dollars—advance 
payment for the first week. 
Then, treading on air, he 
strelled languidly downtown 
to await developments. 

They were not long in com- 
ing. Two days later Orifice 
R. Latimer cornered Mrs. Nix. 
The two days had developed 
conclusively that Excelsior 
was a gold mine— provided he 
was properly exploited. 

‘Mis’ Nix,” volunteered 
Orifice, “li’l’ Excelsior ain’t 
such a rotten actor.” 

“What you mean 
actor?” 

“Well, I mean he’s all right; 
on’y he don’t know much an’ 
you never can tell’bout chillun. 
Now us has got an idea that 
maybe we is willin’ to teach 
him somethin’, previded we 
gits a long contrac’ fum you.” 

She frowned slightly. 
““*Splain yo’se’f, Brother Lati- 
mer, ’splain yo’se’f.”’ 

Orifice was crafty. ‘“‘What 
us craves to do, Mis’ Nix, is 
to sign Excelsior up fo’ a long 
period of time at ten dollars a 
week, an’ Pe 

Resentment flamed in the 
maternal breast. ‘“‘Ten dol- 
lars a week? Where at does 
you git that ten-dollars-a-week 
stuff, Mistuh Latimer?”’ 

“Tha’s a heap of money fo’ 
a li’l’ boy to make.” 

“Well” —firmly—‘“‘I ain’t 
gwine sign no contrac’ with 
you fo’ no ten dollars a week, 
an’ tha’s final.”’ 


rotten 





Orifice was puzzled. This was not at all the reception he 
had expected, and for the moment he was nonplused. But 
at the same time he was desperate. There had been many 
conferences among the Midnight executives, and they were 
unanimously agreed that Excelsior was a genuine discov- 
ery and that immediately upon the release of Sake and 
Forsake, his first picture, there would be a descent in force 
upon Birmingham: by representatives of standard picture 
companies. It therefore behooved the Midnight to tie up 
Excelsior under a long-term contract before Sake and 
Forsake was distributed. 

“You ain’t gittin’ but ten dollars now, Mis’ Nix.” 

** Ain’t gittin’, but don’t mean I won't git more.” 

“H’m!”’ Orifice rubbed the palms of his hands together 
unctuously. 

“We offers you a th’ee-yeah contrac’ at ten dollars 
a week. Tha’s one thousand five hund’ed an’ sixty dollars 
cash money; an’ all you has got to do in all that time is 
nothin’. Excelsior learns how to act, an’ ——”’ 

“‘Mistuh Latimer,”’ said Mrs. Nix firmly and politely, 
‘you is just th’owin’ good breff after bad.” 

“S’posin’ I said twelve dollars a week.” 

“Nothin’ stirrin’.”’ 

“Fifteen.” 

“ Nope.” 

“Seventeen-fifty.” 

Mrs. Nix hesitated; a gleam appeared in her eye. 
Seventeen-fifty a week for three years! That was wealth 
comparable only to that possessed by the late Mr. Croesus. 
Orifice hastened to press his advantage. He talked long 
and fluently, but when he finished it was upon her nod of 
negation. 

“Sorry, Mistuh Latimer, but I cain’t.” 

“Mean you won’t, tha’s what.” 

“Don’t mean nothin’ of the kind.” 

“I don’t see ——” 

“Well, the truth of it is, Brother Latimer, does you 
crave to have Excelsior act in some mo’ pitchers fo’ you, 
you have got to see his legal guardeen.” 

“Says which?” 

“His legal guardeen, app’inted by the jedge of the co’t.”’ 
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They Argued With the Child; They Begged and Pleaded and Cajoted. Excetsior Nix Was Very Youthful But Firm 


Orifice was dazed. ‘‘ Wh-who is this guardeen, woman?” 

“Florian Slappey!”’ 

Mr. Orifice R. Latimer sat down suddenly and com 
pletely. The full measure of the catastrophe did not strike 
him immediately, but he did know that something very 
terrible had happened, with himself and his company as 
happenees. 

“Florian Slappey! That no-good, dressed-up, non- 
workin’, brown-skinned piece of ” 

“Don’t you go straducin’ Mistuh Slappey. He's my 
friend, also Excelsior’s, which is crazy bout him.” 

“Yeh—-crazy is right. Since when did Florian git to be 
Excelsior’s guardeen?”’ 

“Day befo’ yestiddy.” 

“How?” 

Briefly and graphically she imparted details, and when 
Orifice Latimer returned to the offices of The Midnight 
Pictures Corporation it was to pour his woeful tale inte 
ears which wagged in sorrow. 

“Tha’s what you done, Cesar Clump, inwitin’ that 
skinny buzzard into our projection room to see them 
rushes. He hear’n us talkin’ bout what a Jackie Coogan 
Excelsior was gwine be. An’ now look where he has got 
us; just look!” 

“Ise lookin’, chief; but I don’t see nothin’.” 

“You ain’t got the 'bility to see nothin’ nohow. Where 
is we at? I asks you that. Minute us releases Sake and 
Forsake somebody is gwine grab off that youngster at bout 
fifty or maybe even a hund’ed dollars a week. P’raps more, 
That means we has got to buy out Florian’s contrac’ no 
matter how much price we has to pay, an’ you know good 
an’ well Florian ain't gwine let us down easy sence that 
last time we ruined his best pair of pants escortin’ him out 
of the studjo.” 

“Tha’s right.” It was Welford Potts speaking. ‘ Flo- 
rian shuah ain’t lovin’ us none, an’ he’s gwine stick us 
heavy as he can.” 

J. Cesar Clump looked up suddenly. ‘‘ You say he has 
got to pay the Widow Nix fifteen dollars a week?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“‘An’ he gits whatever ii'l’ Excelsior makes?" 

“Yeh.” 

‘Then,’ snapped Mr. 
Clump, “it’s up to us to see 
that Excelsior don’t make 
nothin’ after we finishes with 
Sake and Forsake.” 

“But we want him.” 

“Sure we do, but we ain't 
cravin’ to git helt up, is we? 
You know good an’ well Florian 
is figgerin’ that we is gwine 
keep Excelsior busy an’ that 
we must do it at his price. 
That gives him a good profit 
right away. Ail we got to do is 
te keep the boy fum earnin’ 
any money, an’ then I asts 
you where will Florian git that 
fifteen dollars a week at?”’ 

“Shuah! He can git itsome- 
wheres.” 

“Yes, he can—not! He's 
broke as that last pitcher com- 
p’ny you promoted, Orifice, 
an’ his credick ain’t wuth one 
cent on the dollar. On’y way 
he can get fifteen a week is fo’ 
us to wuk Excelsior, an’ does 
we lay off that lad his contrac’ 
of guardeenship exterminates. 
Then we sign the kid up fo’ 
th’ee years an’ either use him 
to git our company famous or 
else peddle him to some big 
concern.” 

There was a ripple of in- 
dorsement, but President Lati- 
mer ‘shook his head. “‘ We got 
to do it in six weeks, Casar." 

‘How come?” 

“Tha’s the release date for 
Sake and Forsake. Does we 
hold it beyond that, us pays a 
forfeit to the distributor, an’ 
we is operatin’ on a too close 
margin fo’that. Andif we once 
releases the pitcher~- blooey !”’ 

“Hmph! Florian cain’t 
raise no fifteen dollars a week 
fo’ six weeks. Remember, he 
has got to live too.” 

Orifice was melancholy 
“Ise willin’ to make talk with 
you-all ag’in after I has sawn 
Mistuh Slappey. But if he'll 
take thutty dollars a week fo’ 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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HE sports writers had their wish, 
and fina!ly Choynski and I met 
at a newspaper office, in the room 


of the sporting editor. As supporters 
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backers were leaving no stone un- 
turned to win the fight and the money 
they had placed on it. 

At last they told me time was up, to 





and backers, I had with me Porter 
Ashe, who had married into the fa- 
mous Crocker family, and Judge Law- 
lor, now supreme-court judge of the 
state and the one who later sentenced 
Abe Ruef to prison. With Choynski 
were several laces familiar then and 
since in the «porting world, among 
them Ed Grainey, boxing referee and 
politician; a successful cigar manu- 
facturer, an enthusiastic ring fol- 
lower; and Tom Williams, the horse- 
man 

Porter Ashe and Williams grew so 
xcited during the wrangling over the 
arrangements for the bout that they 
backed myself and Choynski respec- 
tively for $1000. It is perhaps unnec- 


essary to explein that this was a big 
bet in those day In fact, the rela- 
tive value of money then and now 
must always he kept in mind in this 
story Chamy ionship purses of those 


times would be scorned by pork-and 
beaners today, but there was more 
color to the game then, I am sure, and 
4 great deal more of love for it, and 
professional pride 

There certainly was enough of each 
in this fight 
ver was one that caused such excite- 


i do not believe there 


ment. It was a local affair, and at the 
time no ene knew of it outside the 
state; but it has been told and retold 
since hundrede of times in sporting 
histories and reminiscences. To give 
in idea of the intensity of the interest, 
i will iist the various factions that 
fought in the fight. There were to be 
rmore than just the two fighters in the 
ring. The antagonists really were: 
Choynski versus Corbett, California 
Club versus Olympic, professional 
sport versus amateur, labor versus 
capital, Golden Gate Avenue—his 
neighborhood — versus Hayes Street 


mine 





come over to the barn. We were to 
fight in the loft, where a ring had 
been pitched. As I left the house I 
ran into Jack Dempsey, headed the 
same way. We shook hands and he 
said to me, “Jim, I’m going to second 
this fellow, but I’m only doing it be- 
cause I am getting $1000. I don’t 
know him at all, and it’s not because 
I want him to win.” 

“That’s all right, Jack. You can’t 
make him whip me,” I replied confi- 
dently. 

Then we went up the stairs and 
found the ring pitched in the center of 
the loft and possibly a hundred men 
of all sorts, from high-class gamblers 
to prominent bankers, all leaders in 
their line. Choynskisoon came up and 
we went into the ring. 


Official Apologies 


UST before we were called up for 

instructions by Patsy Hogan, an 
ex-pugilist, who acted as referee, my 
friend Porter Ashe, who had bet one 
thousand with Williams, stuck $500 
more into my hand, saying, “Now, 
Jim, when you go up there bet Choyn- 
ski this $500 that you will lick him. 
If you win, keep it.” 

So I went up to the center of the 
ring and met Choynski with this 
$500 in my hand, and we listened to 
the instructions by the referee. When 
that was all over I said, “Joe, I’ll 
bet you this $500 I'll lick you.” 

Choynski didn’t seem any too 
anxious. He hung his head and shook 
it for “‘no”; so I turned to Dempsey. 

“Jack, you’re getting $1009 out of 
this. I’ll bet you half of it I'll lick 
him.” 

He laughed and refused too. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t want any 
of it.” 








So you see there was quite a line-up 
of little feuds and grudges on each side. 
| had perhaps better explain the 
labor-and-capital slant by telling you that Choynski at the 
time was a candy puller and all the factory people were 
rooting for him, while my bosses at the bank and the 
wealthy business men who belonged to the Olympic were 
pulling for me to wir 


A Friendly Stratagem 


fp preliminary fights billed with an important bout 
usually take place between eight o'clock and ten or ten- 
thirty on the same night and in the same ring; but there 
were scores of preliminary bouts that were fought, in the 
weeks preceding our battle, in the streets and barrooms, 
ctarted simply by arguments over the chances of the two 
principals 

No place had yet been arranged for, and as such an affair 
was outside the law, finish fights being permitted only in 
licensed clubs, Judge Lawlor and Eddie Grainey were se- 
lected as a committee to find a place reasonably safe from 
interference by the police. The next day Choynski set out 
for a town about ten miles from San Francisco, where he 
was to train, | in the opposite direction, establishing my 
quarters at Sausalito. 

The police, it seems, were determined to stop the fight, 
thinking they would gain some glory if they succeeded. 
Several in uniform or plain clothes came to both camps 
from time to tirne hoping to pick up some loose informa- 
tion about the place selected, but we didn’t know that 
ourselves. As I was turning in on the night preceding the 
bout, one of my trainers slipped into the room and informed 
me that two detectives were across the street sleeping in an 
open lot, with ane eve open, probably planning to follow 
us when we set out in the morning. How to escape them 
was the probler 

But a young fellow with us solved it. He was Hall Mac- 
Allister, .Jr., whose mother had a summer home near by. 
He appropriated her rig, which was fortunately a closed 
carriage, and drove it over the lot back of the house that 





Fighters and Friends 


served as our training quarters; we slipped out of the rear 
door, entered the carriage quickly and drove off, unsus- 
pected, The two sleuths never dreamed that that fine rig, 
spanking pair of trotters, frothing at the bit, finely ap- 
pointed carriage and all, was carrying a pugilist and his 
seconds. The MacAllister boy got into some trouble over 
his generosity, for his mother, a society leader, heard of it 
afterward and was quite horrified, particularly when she 
read of it in the papers, for it was written up as a very 
interesting incident connected with the fight. As a matter 
of fact, I do not believe that ever before had a fighter and 
his handlers been conveyed to the ring in such a fashion. 

Leaving Sausalito, we drove for about an hour and a 
half, until we reached an old barn somewhere out in the 
country—lI never realized just where—and to my surprise 
saw about 100 people waiting for us. We were hustled into 
the farmhouse near by and into a room without any of the 
usual training equipment—nothing but an old bed, and 
that without mattress or blankets. They told me Choynski 
had arrived and was in another room of the house. 

In those days a great many men in San Francisco still 
carried guns, and usually we were not worried about it, so 
I was surprised when Judge Lawlor said to me, “Jim, there 
is a lot of feeling over this fight, and I am afraid there will 
be trouble and someone may pull a gun. Don’t you think 
we had better search them before they are allowed in the 
barn?” ; 

Someone went to Choynski’s room, and he agreed; and 
a few minutes later Judge Lawlor returned, his arms piled 
high with more guns than I had ever seen in one place in 
my life, and all loaded. I was told the same thing happened 
in Choynski’'s room, so there was no one in the barn armed. 

Another surprise came to me then when the judge said, 
“Jim, they are certainly out to win this fight. Mose Guntz 
has just hired Jack Dempsey”’—the original Nonpareil— 
“for $1000 to second Choynski.” 

As I knew Dempsey quite well and he wasn’t very well 
acquainted with Choynski, I realized that the latter’s 


But time was being called. We ad- 
vanced from our corners and the 
fight was on. 

When we came to the center of the ring, each of us about 
twenty years old, in great condition, full of vitality, and 
the picture of health, we went at each other in whirlwind 
fashion. During the first round we fought ourselves into 
a clinch, and Choynski said, “Jim, let’s break away nice 
and gentlemanly.” 

Then, all in a flash, the conversation I had had with him 
about a year before came into my mind, when he told me 
of the time he had won his fight with the colored fellow 
Wilson and a lot of others, and how he would say the very 
same thing he had just said to me—“‘ Break away nice and 
gentlemanly”; that he would do this two or three times, 
then shoot his right over. 

I didn’t wait for him to do that two or three times; no 
sooner had he come out with this break-away-nice-and- 
gentlemanly idea than I shot over my right, hitting him on 
the chin and dropping him for a count of five. There was 
almost a riot, and it was a good thing that those guns were 
lying on the beds in the farmhouse. 

We continued that furious style of fighting for three 
more rounds; and in the fourth, in hitting him on the head, 
I knocked my right thumb out of joint. So things kept up 
until the sixth, when the sheriff climbed up into the loft 
and stopped the fight. He seemed embarrassed. 

“Boys,”’ he said, “I thought the fight would be over by 
this time. I’m sorry to stop it, but if you will go over into 
the next county I'll sit in; but I have to stop it, now that 
I’m here.” 

So we tried to get a train at San Rafael and go to the 
next county, but when we reached the station we found it 
crowded. The people in all the little towns around had 
read the stories in the San Francisco papers telling about 
the fight and had also seen the many carriages and wagons 
driving up to this barn. So the news was spilled and it 
spread like wildfire. The crowds would have followed us if 
we had gone over the county line, and the police would 
have been on our tracks again. Therefore we decided to 
go back to our training quarters. 
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Before we left the ring the referee had ordered Choynski 
and myself each to take care of his own gloves, to make 
sure the next time we met we’d have them with us, for 
boxing gloves had to be made to order to fit a boxer’s hands 
and could not be procured at a moment’s notice. 

For the next few days the committee was busy looking 
for another place for the continuation of the bout. It took 
them about a week to find one, and by that time my thumb 
was in very bad condition and very sore. Finally Porter 
Ashe and Judge Lawlor phoned me in the evening to come 
to San Francisco, as they had the place all arranged. That 
night they put me on a train for a little country town called 
Benicia. From the station I was taken to the fine country 
home of Wilson Mizner, author of The Deep Purple and 
other famous plays which later had long runs on Broadway. 
They told me we were to fight on a barge in the middle of 
the bay the following morning at eight o’clock, then put 
me to bed, telling me to go to sleep at once and get a good 
rest. 

Can anyone in his wildest moments imagine a fellow 
going to sleep in a strange bed, with about twenty-five 
chaps outside walking around, some of them right outside 
my window, and all talking about the fight and thinking 
they were whispering, byt getting so excited that I could 
hear every word they said? I did not close my eyes all 
night, but I didn’t say anything to them about it, for I 
knew they would worry more than I had. 


Almost Killed by Kindness 


HEY had a fine steak they wanted to give me, but the 

question was, how to cook it? The country house was 
deserted, all the family being away, and there were no serv- 
ants, and, of course, no fire in the place. But someone built 
a fire out in the field and they broiled this huge steak for 
me, which they thought would bring victory. You see that 
in training I had graduated now from egg and sherry to 
steak, although if there’s anything I detest it is a rare steak, 
and all those trainers insist on giving it to you almost raw. 
By the way, it was cooked by a boy who was raised with 
me, called “‘ Forty’’ Kenneally. He was given this nickname 
because a horse that could go in 2:40 in those days was 
considered pretty fast, and Kenneally was a good sprinter 
and could travel in quick time himself. 

No one in the world wanted me to win more than my 
friend Forty, for he had been given one of the worst beat- 
ings he ever had in his life by this same Joe Choynski. 
They had fought 
several times in 





“Someone must 
stay here and watch 
this house until we 
get back—someone 
that I can trust.” 
I looked over the 
heads of the rest at 
Kenneally and nod- 
ded at him. “‘ Forty, 
you’re the man. 
You stay here and 
watch this house 
until the fight is 
over.” 

His eyes grew 
bigger and bigger 
and I shall never 
forget the look on 
his face. [have told 
you about how Blub 
Gallagher looked 
when hesaw mesit- 
ting in the drug 
store eating ice- 
cream soda with a 
fellow I had come 
to lick. Well, his 
look of disgust was 
bad enough; but it 
wasn’t a patch to 
what came over 
Forty’s face then, 
He always stut- 
tered when he got 
excited, and, to add 








think you can stand a licking? You have 
only one hand, you know, and you're cer- 
tainly going to take a lacing, even if you 
win.” 

“Gene,” I said, “I don’t know myself 
whether I can take a licking or not; | 
never got a really good licking and don’t 
know how I'll act under fire, but I hope 
to find that out today.” 

After rowing a while, we reached the 
flatboat, which was anchored in the middle 
of the bay, and saw people on deck and 
the ring already pitched. We climbed up 
and everybody we knew seemed to be 
there; Choynski and all his friends, and 
possibly 100 people besides—the same 
crowd that had attended the previous 
struggle in the barn. 

I found out afterward that five of 
these very prominent gentlemen frora San 
Francisco had fallen in the water while 
being transferred in a rowboat from the 
tug to the barge and had very nearly 
been drowned, But that didn’t seem to 
dampen their spirits. 


The Fight on the Flatboat 


G pet penne and I got our clothes off 
and stepped into the ring. Obedient 
to the referee's instructions, I had taken 
care of my gloves and had mine on my 
hands. But though I didn’t know it until 
afterward, Jack Dempsey, having learned 
about my bad hand, had determined to 








to his eloquence, 
his mouth was at 
the moment filled 
with bread. He said, “J-J-J-Jim, I-I-I’m a f-f-friend of 
yours, b-b-b-but I’dc-e-cut my r-r-right arm off b-b-b-be- 
fore I'd m-m-miss this f-f-f-fight!”’ 

I eased up on him then, told him he could go, and his 
face was all grin. The next thing we knew, we were in a 
rowboat, headed for the barge out in the bay, and I can 
remember so well a part of the conversation in this boat. 
A dear loyal little friend of mine by the name of Gene Van- 
court, talking of the coming battle, said, “Jim, do you 
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turn the fight into a bare-knuckle contest, 
in which Joe would have the advantage, 
and had tied a rock to Choynski's five- 
ounce gloves and thrown them overboard. So it was that 
Choynski stepped into the ring without any gloves. 

“Where are your gloves?” asked the referee. 

“Lost them,’’ Choynski mumbled, looking a tittle 
sheepish. 

Then the referee came over to me and said, ‘‘Choynski 
has no gloves.” 

“Well,” I replied, “you told us to bring our gloves 
and I have mine. I am here, ready to fight.” 

“Jim,” he said, 
“you don’t want 





boxing tourna- 
ments, and terrific 
fights they were; 
but Choynski had 
always come out 
ontop. Naturally 
Kenneally had 
looked forward to 
this fightever since 
it had been talked 
about, and he 
would have given 
up ten years of his 
life rather than 
not be on hand to 
see me defeat Cho- 
ynski. And no 
one but himself 
must cook the 
steak. He not 
only cooked it but 
stood over me, 
making me eat 
every mouthful, 
almost to the T 
bone; and that op- 
eration over, he 
never left my side 
for a second. 
Breakfast over, 
we received notice 
to leave the place 
for the shore, then 
to row tothe barge 
where we were to 
fight. Now, if Ido 
say it myself, I 
have always, even 
in bad moments, 
had a sense of 
humor—possibly 
it’s the Irish in me. 
As we were start- 
ing I looked 
around at all the 
boys, who were 








this fight without 
fighting for it, do 
you?” 

“That's right, | 
don’t,” I teld him. 
“T’'ll keep these 
gloves on and let 
him fight with his 
bare knuckles.” 

At this there 
was an uproar and 
someone suggested 
that Choyneki 
wear skin gloves, 
and a prominent 
business man who 
was present threw 
in his driving 
gloves, ard these 
they put on Cho 
ynski’s hands. 

All of which 
sounds very brave 
on my part, but I 
had quickly fig- 
ured to myseif that 
my injured hand 
would be better 
off with a five 
ounce glove than 
bare. He put on 
the skin gioves, 
which I noticed 
had three heavy 
seams running 
down the center, 
and the battle 
started. 

As we stood 
there in the broil 
ing sun—we didn't 
get started until 
noon—-little did | 
figure that this 
was to be the very 
toughest battle 
that I had ever 








very nervous by 
now, and said with 
a solemn face, 
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trained almost from babyhood to peruse curious and 

beautiful things, tosee the disk. Not more than three 
inches of it was in sight; the rest of it was hidden by a 
pile of phonograph records 
which had been set on it. 
That three inches was of a 
somber color. The dirt of 
years, black dirt, brown dirt, 
yeliow dirt, had 


|: NEEDED the eyes of little Miss Timmins, eyes 


gray dirt 
formed a blackish-brownish - 
ygrayish-yeliowish film on it; 
and it was a thick film. Only 
eyes as keen as little Miss 
Timmins’ could have seen the im 
faint pattern under that film. 
The disk, whatever it might 
be, whatever it might be made 
of, was carved 

Mias Timmins entered the 
shop with all a hunters ex- 
citement at the sight of a 
strange beast. She was hunt- 
ing, hunting through the junk 
shops; it was part of her busi- 

NOR 

At the sound of her en- 
trance.a large, round, odorif- 
erous, slatternly woman, with 
a red nose and a watery eye, 
came from the room behind 
theshop. At the sight of Miss 
Timmins’ pretty face she 4 
seemed to bristle slightly, like 
a cat suddenly confronted by 
a strange cat 

“What's that round thing 
under the pile of phonograph 
records? ”’ aaid Miss Timmins, 
pointing to the protruding 
edge of the disk 

Display nig her contempt 
for female attractiveness by 
an aloof and dégagé air, the 
woman shoved the phone 
graph records aside and raised 
the disk with a hand covered 
with as somber a film. Miss 
Timmins saw that part of the 
disk was pierces d-—carved a 
jour ia the technical phrase—and the carving looked to 
her to be Oriental 

The woman moistened a dirty thumb with a gray tongue, 
rubbed away a little of the film of dirt on the disk and dis- 
closed a dirty-gray patterned surface. 

Then, in instructive, patronizing but faintly hostile 
accents, she said, ‘That's hallybaster, that is.”’ 

Oh?’ said Miss Timmins in the tone of one receiving 
information respectfully. 

‘There's a lot of collectors of hallybaster nowadays and 
it's gittin’ dearer and dearer every day——-most hexpensive 
it's gittin’,"’ enid the woman. 

Miss Timmins took the disk from her and examined it. 
Neither her eyes nor her fingers could tell her of what it 
was composed. Only the texture of caked dirt presented 
itself to them. But the pierced part of it looked like a 
dragon's head, and it was heavy—stone or glass. 

I'm afraid it would be too expensive for me if it’s 
alabaster,’’ said Miss Timmins. 

lhe woman's eyes brightened at the prospect of a sale, 
and she drew the back of her dirty hand across her lips 
with a gesture that conveyed the odd suggestion that her 
thought had flown to a half quartern of gin. She took the 
disk and examined it with the air of an expert. 

‘Hallybaster it is,’’ she said. ‘An’ I couldn't take less 
than seven bob for it.” 

Miss Timmins knew the kind of woman too well to 
accept the offer out of hand. To do so would have aroused 
the woman's suspicions that the disk was a really valuable 
object of art, and she would ask more, or refuse to sell it 
at all. Therefore she suggested that she should pay four 
The protracted negotiations which followed 
ended in her acquiring it for five and sixpence, The woman 
wrapped it up clumsily in a dirty piece of newspaper, and 
as she took the five and sixpence from Miss Timmins she 
passed the back of her hand across her lips in the same 
gin-suggesting gesture. 

' Miss Timmins came out of the shop in a pleased excite- 
ment; she might have done a very good morning’s work. 
it was past twelve, and she walked briskly home. 

The shop of Mr. Timmins in Devonshire Street, Theo- 
bald’s Read, was narrow and dark, a poor mart in which to 
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As Lord Scredington Started Toward Them, One of Them Broke From the 
Group and Rushed to the Bottom of the Street 


traffic in beautiful things. But unlike most little curio 
shops hidden away in back streets, it was neither dirty nor 
crowded. There were few things in it; but they were well 
displayed, objects of art for a collector of moderate means, 
half of them European, half Oriental. 

Mr. Timmins was sitting at the desk at the back of the 
shop, reading. His dim blue eyes looked upon the world 
through old-fashioned horn spectacles; his lank gray hair 
hung halfway down his Gladstonian collar; his black tie 
was narrow; his frock coat was dingy; his slippers were 
of felt. 

He was reading the literature of his subject, the litera- 
ture which embellishes the theory that the honest Anglo- 
Saxons are descendants of the lost tribes of Israel. 

“Lord Scredington came in to see if you had found any 
more hard stone,” he said in his gentle voice. ‘‘ He said he 
was disappointed not to find you in, and if you did come 
across a nice piece would you take it round to his flat.” 

Miss Timmins flushed. She told herself that it was just 
like the cheek of that cheerful and wicked young noble- 
man. He knew that nothing would induce her to take any- 
thing around to his flat. She had once taken a jade jui 
plaque to it and had been horrified and frightened by the 
manners of its owner. Apparently he had taken the cave 
man as his model. She flushed, and then she scowled. As 
she had not been at hand to tease, he had used her inno- 
cent father as his teasing mouthpiece. She added this last 
offense to the long score against him she kept in her mind. 
He was always trying to tease her! 

She said nothing; she went into the kitchen and began 
to cook the dinner, eager as she was to discover what her 
disk was. They talked little at the meal. Mr. Timmins 
was pondering what he. had read; Miss Timmins was 
pondering many things, but chiefly Lord Scredington and 
his cheek. 
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After dinner, still curbing her eagerness, she washed up. 
Then she did get to work on the disk, with hot water, soap 
and a nailbrush. Naturally she began on that part of the 
disk which was carved d jour. The dirt was loath to leave 
it; but at the end of five minutes’ scrub- 
bing she had cleaned three inches of it, 
to find, to her joy, that it was composed 
of milky jade. She knew now what she 
had got—one of those spirit gongs which 
the Chinese priests strike in their tem- 
ples to call up spirits; or rather, to be 
exact, devils. She had been lucky indeed ! 
She brushed away; twice she had to 
change the blackened water; the dirt of 
years put up a gallant fight. At last the 
disk was clean. 

It was three-sixteenths of an inch thick 
and about seven inches broad. On one 
side were a few little red flecks, where, 
during the lapse of centuries, the iron in 
the stone had oxidized. 
The other side was 
fleckless. It was a 
lovely piece; a dragon 
with a fish’s tail—the 
king of the dragons. In 
Japan it has the body 
of a carp; in China, ac- 
cording to the experts, 
the body of a sturgeon. 


> The body was curved 
Ay so that the head and 
a tail met. 

‘ The carving, in low 
¢ relief, was the quiet 


carving of a good 
period. Miss Timmins 
liked it exceedingly; as 
she phrased it to her- 
self. there were no 
squiggles about it. For 
an inch below the head 
the body was adorned 
with a kind of collar of 
conventionalized 
scales; below the spines in the back it 
was adorned for two inches with a 
charming pattern of starry blossoms. 
The lines of the openwork head and 
tail were admirable. 

The hole in the center was of the 
right size—half the breadth of the 
body encircling it. From the quiet- 
ness of the carving and the red flecks 
in the stone she judged it to be fairly 
old-—sixteenth century, or perhaps 
even late fifteenth. 

Triumphantly she showed it to her father. Mr. Tim- 
mins studied it with a faint air of disapproval and said 
doubtfully, “I’ve no doubt it’s a good piece. But it doesn’t 
appeal to me. I never can see these Oriental things.” 

“It is a good piece,”’ said Miss Timmins, stroking it 
fondly. 

She went upstairs and put on her prettiest frock and 
hat. Then she put the disk in the green Russia leather 
attaché case in which she carried objects of art to wealthy 
customers, walked briskly to the Museum, asked to see 
Mr. Webster, the expert in jade. 

Mr. Webster was busy; but he knew Miss Timmins and 
told his clerk to admit her. Quite unconsciously experts 
in objects of art are kinder to pretty girls than they are to 
those so often richly bearded collectors and dealers who 
consult them. Quite unconsciously he smiled upon Miss 
Timmins as he had never smiled on a bearded collector. 
She took the spirit gong from the attaché case, unwrapped 
it and handed it to him, saying that she had come to ask if 
he could tell her the date of it. He took it from her and 
examined it with shining eyes. 

Then he said in reverent accents, “‘That’s the finest 
spirit gong leversaw. The carving is delightful, of a really 
good period—early sixteenth century at the latest.’ 

“That was what I thought,” said Miss Timmins, 
pleased to have been right. 

He pointed out to her, with enthusiasm, those various 
beauties she had already seen for herself. She thanked him. 

Then, not guilelessly, she said, “I thought I would bring 
it round to you first in case the Museum would like to 
buy it.” 

Mr. Webster’s face clouded, and he said grumpily, “Of 
course the Museum would like to buy it! But it hasn’t got 
the money. If I were to ask for a hundred pounds to buy 
a jade spirit gong they’d think I was mad.” 
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“It is a pity,”’ said Miss Timmins, with difficulty keep- 
ing her surprise and exultation out of her voice. 

She had not dreamed that the disk was worth anything 
like a hundred pounds. 

“It’s a shame!”’ said Mr. Webster in a tone of warm 
indignation. 

Miss Timmins was sympathetic. Then she thanked 
him warmly for the information he had given her and 
walked home on very light feet. A hundred pounds for the 
gong would indeed make things easier for them. She 
would be able to lunch out a little, buy better pieces at 
sales and make a greater profit. She had visions of a shop 
in a street which collectors actually used. 

She turned to the consideration of how to get that one 
hundred pounds—or more. If the gong was worth one 
hundred pounds to the Museum it was worth more to a 
collector. Lord Scredington was the obvious person to sell 
it to." If it took his fancy he would pay one hundred and 
twenty pounds for it without a murmur. It would take his 
fancy; she knew his taste. But the cheeky message he had 
sent by her father was still rankling in her mind, and her 
violent desire to score off that cheerful and wicked young 
nobleman was stronger than usual. Then a happy thought 
came to her. His uncle, Sir Charles Goulceby, was as 
ardent a collector as Lord Scredington. Why should she 
not pit them against each other? Sir Charles was much 
richer than his nephew, and though a man of quite uncom- 
mon meanness, quite as obstinate when it came to acquir- 
ing a piece on which he had set his fancy. When she 
reached home she wrote two post cards. They ran: 


“‘T shall have a very fine milky jade spirit gong here at 
eleven o’clock tomorrow morning. 


“Yours faithfully, BEULAH TIMMINS.” 


She went out and posted them. They would reach their 
destinations that evening within a few minutes of each 
other, since Lord Scredington and Sir Charles Goulceby 
lived in Mayfair. Bar accident, the two of them should 
arrive at the shop at eleven next morning, together. 

There was a happy but wicked smile on her face as she 
turned to go home. She disliked Sir Charles Goulceby 
much more than she disliked Lord Scredington. He was 
mean—a hard bargainer who would never give a fair price 
if he could help it. Nowadays she always asked him double 
what she intended to take for a piece. 

On her return to the shop she polished the spirit gong 
with a wash leather for a long time. Then she set it in the 
window on a square of black velvet. It was not at all likely 
that a collector who would give a hundred and twenty 
pounds for a piece of jade would find his way into Devon- 
shire Street. But Miss Timmins, like all thoughtful per- 
sons who traffic in objects of art, was an almost fervent 
believer in luck and she rarely missed a chance. No wealthy 
collector did find his way into Devonshire Street that after- 
noon; and when she shut up the shop for the night she 


“If You Will Wait Thirteen Days 
I Will Give You Two Hundred 
Guineas for it, and I Will Bring 
Fifty Guineas of it as a Deposit 

Before Eleven o'Clock"’ 
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carried the precious gong up to her bedroom and locked it 
in a drawer. 

She brought it down with her next morning and again 
put it in the window, at about half past eight. It did not 
bring a wealthy collector into the shop, but at five minutes 
to nine it brought in a young Chinaman. He was dressed in 
good quiet English clothes, cut by a good tailor. He asked 
her, in very good English and with a cultivated intonation, 
if he might look at the round piece of jade in the window. 
She took it from the window and handed it to him. 

His face was expressionless; there had been no note of 
excitement in his voice. But as he took it from her, her 
keen eyes noticed that his fingers were trembling a little. 

He examined the gong carefully; then he drew his pocket- 
book from his pocket. From it he took a folded square of 
rice paper and spread it flat on the glass case on the 
counter. Miss Timmins saw on it a drawing of the gong. 
He laid the gong on it. The drawing was of exactly the 
same size as the gong. 

“It is it,”” he said gravely. “ What is the price?” 

Miss Timmins hesitated; then she said ‘‘A hundred and 
fifty guineas.” 

He looked at her, and she perceived that the veil of 
Oriental impassivity was no longer drawn across his eyes. 
They were keen, shining, rather piercing eyes. 

“It is a great deal of money, but not too much,” he said 
gravely. “Certainly not too much. But I am a student at 
your university,’’ he said, waving his hand toward the 
north, ‘“‘and I have not so much money at the moment. 
Yet I must have this piece of jade.” 

He hesitated, looking at Miss Timmins. She liked him. 
For all the rather flat nose and slanted eyes, it was a good 
face; and the forehead was very good indeed. 

“No, I haven’t the money today. But I could get it” — 
he paused to make the calculation—“‘in thirteen days 
from today. My grandfather, who would cable it, lives five 
days from the nearest telegraph station. Six days for the 
cable to reach him, six days for his cable to reach the tele- 
graph office, and today and another day. Yes; in thirteen 
days from today.” 

“I’m expecting two customers at eleven, and one of 
them is sure to buy it,”’ said Miss Timmins reluctantly. 

“At eleven?” he said sharply, and paused, pondering. 
Then he said, “If you will wait thirteen days I will give 
you two hundred guineas for it, and I will bring fifty guineas 
of it as a deposit before eleven o'clock.” 

Two hundred guineas! Miss Timmins’ heart fairly 
leaped in her. This was beyond the dreams of avarice! 

The young Chinaman looked at her with anxious, rather 
imploring eyes. 

Miss Timmins liked him; she told herself that he was a 
nice boy. He could not have been more than five years 
older than she was. She wanted to oblige him. Besides, 
two hundred guineas! And to score off Lord Scredington 
and Sir Charles Goulceby too! 





“Very well,”’ she said, “if you bring me the fifty guineas 
by eleven o'clock I will keep the gong and wait till the 
fourteenth day for the rest of the money.” 

“Thank you,” he said in a tone of immense relief, and 
smiled at her—such a nice smile, Miss Timmins thought. 

He put the drawing back in his pocketbook and hurried 
out of the shop. 

She put the gong, on its square of black velvet, into th« 
glass case on the counter, She took the small objects of 
art out of the case and put them into a drawer. She wished 
the gong to have its full value. 

At a quarter to eleven the young Chinaman reéntered 
the shop briskly. He gave Miss Timmins fifty guineas in 
notes and received her receipt for them. 

“It is the most beautiful spirit gong I ever saw. I don't 
wonder you want it so badly,” she said, smiling at him. 

“Ah, you know what it is, do you?” he said, smiling at 
her. Then he added gravely: ‘ But it is more than beauti- 
ful. My family consider it holy. One of our ancestors gave 
it to a temple three hundred years ago. Forty years ago it 
was stolen. It was very powerful; at least the priests of the 
temple believed it very powerful. They did not catch the 
thief. Later they learned that he had sold it to an English- 
man in Canton. Ever since then, whenever one of my 
family has been in England, he has looked for the gong. 
None of them ever came to England without the drawing, 
in case there should be another gong like this one, but 
larger or smaller, and he should make a mistake. 

“My family believe that the ancestor who gave the gong 
to the temple is angry with us because we do not recover 
it. They will be greatly pleased to restore it. But whether 
it will still help the priests with the spirits I do not know."’ 
He shrugged his shoulders, paused, then added: ‘‘ But it 
would be better not to talk about it. There are country- 
men of mine in London who would want the gong very 
much indeed; and there are other people, Europeans, The 
gong is well known.” 

“They wouldn’t get it from me,” said Miss Timmins 
quickly. “I’ve sold it to you.” 

“If they could not buy it from you they would try to 
steal it. Those countrymen of mine are not—-er—quite 
nice. And those Europeans are dangerous people.” 

He gave her his name, Yu Chi Ting, and the address of 
his rooms, higher up the street, and bade her good morning. 

As he went out of the shop Miss Timmins smiled hap- 
pily. She had not only sold the gong for an undreamed-of 
sum; she had also scored off Lord Scredington and Sir 
Charles Goulceby. Her smile grew rather vengeful as she 
waited for them. 

They were not punctual. It was a quarter past eleven 
when Lord Scredington’s car drew up to the curb and he 
came briskly into the shop, tall, slim, with a clear, tanned 
skin, a thin, high-arched nose, eyes very nearly as blue as 
Miss Timmins’ own, and an air of astonishing distinction. 
Miss Timmins tried not to like the looks of him. She failed 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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HAD an indefinable knowledge of the lateness of 
the hour when I was called from blackness into 
something blacker still, a knowledge which comes 
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vagueness, the uncertainty of it disturbed Captain 
Murdock also, for he stepped toward Eliphalet Greer 
and jogged him familiarly and irreverently with his 
elbow. “Hey!” he said uneasily. ‘“‘ Now don’t go get- 
tin’ like that! 
Ain’t we all wait- 





l remember a 
tapping he 
door, and tne enull 
Garkness 
room as I listened, 


but | had n 


ation of DeIng 
awake Mi head 
was light. My 
hands were devoid 


of anv ense of 
touch. I heard the 
latch raised I 
heard the door 
ereak open, but 
ad no feeling of 
apprehension I 


wae nat even 





stirred by curios 
ity } heard Jim 
Lowes’ hoarse 
whisper in tre 
, but it migoat 


been the 





per of my 


thoughts 
Charl Are 
‘ 


seized my wrist 
Speak low,” 
he whispered, ‘or 
you'll wake him 
ul Speak low al d 
come downstairs 


It'atime now. The 


old man’s in the 
kitchen.” 
There was the 


same musty smell 
in the hall outsid 

but I did not feel 
awake 
ese weemeqg too 


thick, and our 








inghere? Ain’t we 
all ready to put 
him on board? 
You ain't going to 
stop when every- 
thing’sallready?”’ 

Eliphalet 
Greer’s shoulders 
wrenched forward 
as though someone 
was pulling them. 

“Keep quiet,”’ 
he said hoarsely, 
“or Til break your 
neck!”’ 

I thought he was 
going to do it. I 
could almost hear 
the place ring with 
its noise. Isaw Jim 
Lowes draw a deep 
breath as though 
he was about to cry 
out. Isaw Captain 
Murdock jump 
backwards and 
snatch up an 
empty bottle. 

‘Gentiemen, 
gentlemen!"’ Jim 
Lowes whispered. 
“For the love of 
the Lord, be 
quiet !’’ 

Captain Mur- 
dock moved away, 
and I wanted to 
follow him. I could 
hardly repress my 
desire. The fear I 
had felt alone in 
my room was back 
upon me. Elipha- 
let Greer was look- 
ingatmenow. He 
was moving to- 
ward me, and I 








footateps too solt 
and vague r 
hall was blacl 
Everything was black. ‘There was no relieving lightness 
from any window, no* a crack of light beneath a door to 
steady us, to show us we were in the Anchor House and not 
I was glad it was so still, for I had 
I was glad of the dark, because 
I was afraid. I was still afraid as he 
led me along the passage. We were going down the kitchen 


floating through the air 
a tense desire for sile nce 


he could not see me 


stairs 
I remembered the kitchen. I had often sat there with 
he hour was late and his guests had gone 
3 and a lantern on the table 
Their flames were soft and 
yellow and far from bright. but they gave me a sensation 
iance as I came in from the dark. At first 
{ could not take my eyes away from those lights on the table. 
I saw the fireplace still glowing warm, and the rows 
if kettles along the wall. But I still felt only half awake 
tanding beside the fire. I watched him as the 
the candles left my eyes, and I saw it was 


Tim Lowes when 


to bed. There were two ca 


that held the serving dishes 


Captain Mu k. He appeared to me unnatural, only a 
avesty of himse His face was as puckered as an apple 
the ground when the wind has seared it and its juice 
begins to go. It bore only a trace of its old complacent 
‘tundity. He saw me, but he seemed to have forgotten 
ut any unpieasantness had passed between us. He was 
igeting and blowing on his fingers. He was like a man 


rom a bad dream. His eyes kept narrowing and 
us though the sights of the dream were still 


widening ag 
about Pin Iie was like some fantastic recollection, but 
not the Murdeck | had known. He was like all the rest, a 
part of fantasy lim Lowes was different too. He was 


1 new alertness, with a heightened intensity 
I had never seen 


imbued wit! 
im on a level with the night 
harp, so unbelievably sharp 
quite suddenly [knew I was awake, wider awake 
than I had ever een before It was not the light, nor 





The Door With Two Shivered Panels Was Lying Across the Carpet; and There Was No One There, No One But Eliphatet Greer and Me fear. 


Murdock, nor Jim Lowes. Someone had been standing 
behind Murdock. As I cameinto the kitchen he had moved 
forward. It was Eliphalet Greer. Beside Murdock he looked 
very tall and thin. He was wrapped in his black cloak, just 
as I had seen him on the day when the Felicity set sail. It 
was thrown over his shoulder in folds, like the folds of 
cloaks I had seen where the air is soft, and the sun is bright. 
His hat was off. His hair was back from his forehead, leav- 
ing it high and white. Except for his cloak I might have 
thought he was some divine, called into the night to min- 
ister at the bedside of the dying. He gave me the same 
detached greeting, the same look of a man whose mind is 
on greater things. 

“‘Charles,”’ he said, ‘‘you’re cold. Step over by the fire. 
You'll be better warm before we start.” 

I was cold. As I spoke a shiver ran through me, which 
seemed to communicate itself to Captain Murdock also. 

“What he needs is a drink,” said Captain Murdock sug- 
gestively. “It isn’t the outside of him that’s cold. It’s his 
insides—all our insides. Now how about it —a little some- 
thing all around? It never hurt nobody.” 

Eliphalet Greer did not so much as look at him. 

“Is he up there?” he asked. “Are you sure he’s up 
there now?” 

“Mr. Greer,” said Jim Lowes, “he couldn't have sneaked 
out without I heard him. I've been listening all night long.” 

Eliphalet Greer was no longer like a preacher ora prophet, 
in spite of all his black. 

“Then he'll get it,” he choked. “He'll get it. Why 
didn’t he go? Why didn’t he go and leave me? Why did he 
bring it on himself? He only had to go. He only had to 
leave, and I’d have never touched a hair of him. He 
only had to leave me here in peace.” 

It was unpleasant to watch him standing with his head 
upraised, lost in the mystery of his own thoughts while we 
stood still and waited. It set my nerves on edge, and the 


understood my 
I was afraid 

of him. I had been 
afraid of him all the while. I was afraid as I tried to meet 
his glance. I felt a loathing of the darkness in his eyes. 
I loathed the weakness and the strength that drew the 
wrinkles of his mouth. I hated his black coat. I hated the 
loose skin on his hands. 

“Charles,” he said, “‘you’re not giving way?” 

If my limbs had not refused me I think I should have 
run. Instead I only stood dazedly, trying to face him 
squarely, and then I started away until my back came 
against the wall. Eliphalet Greer had reached forward. 
His hand had come down on my shoulder. 

“‘Charles,’’ he said, “are you coming?” 

I found my voice. It rose in me as my revulsion rose 
into an unreasoning crisis that was beyond my mind to 
fathom or suspect. 

“Take off your hand!’’ I said chokingly. ‘‘ Why should 
I be afraid? Take off your hand!” 

“Hush!” Jim Lowes was pleading. ‘“‘Hush! Or you'll 
wake him up.” 

“Why should I stop now?” I was saying wildly. 
“Doesn't it mean I’ll see the last of you? I’d go upstairs 
and cut his throat, as long as I never see your face again. 
Take off your hand!”’ 

I had wrenched his fingers free of my shoulder. I had 
flung them back, and his lips moved convulsively, but he 
stood quite still. 

“So that’s the way it blows!’’ he said, and then he 
paused and his voice sank very low. 

“It’s better,” he said, and his voice was an old man’s 
voice. ‘After all, it’s better.” And he turned away. 

‘Come here,” he said, nodding at Jim Lowes; and Jim 
Lowes moved nearer. ‘ What room is he in?” he asked. 

““As you go upstairs, the second on your left,’”’ Jim 
Lowes answered. 

Eliphalet Greer nodded, 

“Who else is in the L?” he asked. 
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‘Mr. Jervaile’s the only one,” Jim Lowes replied. ‘‘ Yes, 
sir, he’s the only one. I’m doing what I set out to do. It’s 
quiet, like I promised it would be, all locked off from the 
rest of the house, all locked like a family vault. No one 
can come out or in without they use these stairs.” 

Eliphalet Greer rubbed his chin. 

“It won’t disturb anyone,”’ he said, ‘‘if there’s a noise?” 

“Everyone’s asleep in front,” Jim Lowes said. ‘‘They 
wouldn’t be like to hear; and if they did it wouldn’t mean 
nothing.’ 

I heard Eliphalet Greer draw in his breath in a deep 
quavering way, as though something had hurt him. 

“Take off your coat, Charles,’’ he said. ‘‘ You'll be bet- 
ter without it. You say he’s asleep?” 

“T’ve been listening,” said Jim Lowes, ‘‘and he hasn't 
made a sound.” 

**Give me that rope on the table, 
“‘and the lantern.” 

Then he leaned toward me so close that I could feel his 
breath, and though he was whispering, his words seemed to 
echo through me. 

**Listen,”’ he said. ‘‘Are you listening? Then look at 
me. What’s the matter? You're not afraid to look!” 

I looked at him. Except for his mouth the muscles of his 
face were motionless as stone. 

“He’s quick. I know him. He’s like a cat. There won’t 
be any time. He mustn’t know, till it’s too late. Don’t try 
the latch. When we’re up at the door, smash it in. You’re 
strong enough to do it. Smash it in and get him by the 
throat. I’ll hold the light.” 

Eliphalet Greer drew another sobbing breath. 

“‘He’s strong! I tell you he’s strong, and he’s like a 
snake. Get him by the throat, I say, and let him have your 
fist in his face. I want him still. That’s all | want—to 
have him still. Don’t let me 
hear him call. Hold him 


’ 


* said Eliphalet Greer, 


upon the stairs. His cloak made a rustling sound, but even 
in the dark, where hearing is unnaturally acute, it was 
hard to hear. I wanted something to break the silence. I 

yanted it to end, no matter how it ended. I wanted it 
to end, though I seemed lost to all time and space. 

Eliphalet Greer had stopped. I could see his dark cloak 
ahead of me, an unearthly garment with the rays of the 
lantern shining through it. He was whispering to me. It 
sounded like the rustling of half-dead leaves. 

“There’s the door,” he whispered. “Stand back and 
smash it in.’”’ 

He had moved his cloak. The hall grew brighter. I could 
see it before me, a dim panel of white with a black old hand- 
wrought latch. As I hesitated, the rays of the lantern had 
ceased to be steady. FEliphalet’s arm was swaying back 
and forth like a bit of seaweed in a rip of tide. 

“*D’you hear me? Smash down that door!” 

It was his voice that made me do it, his voice as it burst 
out of him. It sent me off my feet. It sent my body hur- 
tling forward, and I remember that the hall was light. 
Eliphalet Greer had dropped his cloak. 

The door went down like paper. I carried it off its latch 
and hinges, and it crashed into the room ahead of me. 
I stumbled over it and then regained my balance. The room 
was small. There was not a corner but was clear under 
Eliphalet Greer’s lantern, and it was no different from 
mine—a bed, a chair, a table, a bowl, a pitcher, and that 
was all. The window was half open. The door with two 
shivered panels was lying across the carpet; and there was 
no one there, no one but Eliphalet Greer and me. 

I turned toward him. He was glancing wildly, uncom- 
prehendingly, at the bare walls. I thought he would drop 
the lantern, and I snatched it from his hands. 

‘‘He’s not here!’’ he cried hoarsely. ‘‘ He’s not here! 


” 


But I hardly heard him. The crash of the door was stil! 
in my ears. It seemed to have blotted out all other sound 
I saw Jim Lowes. He must have followed behind us, for he 
scurried in as Eliphalet spoke, and stared at us vacant 
Then he pulled some tobacco from his pocket 
he said, cramming it into his cheek 
“Right out through the windew. I always knew that some 
thing queer would happen, but who'd of thought that he 
Who'd of thought it, and me listening 


- 





“He's gone!” 


would get away? 
all the time?’ 

Kliphalet Greer snatched roughly at his shoulder 

‘Spit out that tobacco,” he cried ‘and tell me the truth! 
Is he hiding in some other room? Give me the lantern 

‘He couldn't be anywhere else,” Jim Lowes protested 
“The L is locked and every chamber in the L is locked 
excepting his and Mr. Jervaile’s.’’ 

“He can't be gone!” cried Eliphalet Greer. “He can't 
Show me the other rooms. West and Young would have 
seen him go.” 

“T tell you,’ 
locked.” 

“Unlock them,” said Eliphalet Greer. ‘Unlock them 
every one.” 

I wish it would not stay by me still, but I can see it all. 
Yes, I can still see it, that long narrow hall growing large 
and growing small as the lantern swayed back and forth, 
while our shadows loomed up like specters and dwindled 
back to nothing with each swing of the light, and Eliphalet 
Greer, who was black as any shadow, but who never 
changed. As each door opened he darted in with his lantern 
as though the secret of life lay just inside. As each door 
opened I could almost feel his excitement mounting like a 
wave, and the sound of our footsteps rose and fell in our 
hearing as though they were part of some invisible sea, and 

I was following, not through 
any will of mine, but because 


said Jim Lowes, “the other rooms are 





still. I'll do the rest.” 

Every motion he made 
was suddenly smooth and 
accurate. There was noth- 
ing ungainly about him any 
longer. His feet made no 
sound on the floor. He was 
folding his cloak about the 
lantern. 

“Open the door to the 
stairs,”” he said. 

It is curious how values 
change when thought be- 
comes an act. I had sick- 
ened at the thought of it, but 
it was different now that we 
were moving up the stairs. 
I wonder whether the old 
man was right when he said 
that I was unfitted for the 
pursuit of peace. I wonder 
if he knew more about me 
than I have ever known. 
The lantern was under his 
cloak. The light was almost 
entirely hidden, but as we 
moved up into the dark, an 
occasional ray from the oil 
flame would dart from under 
his cloak, and would cover 
him with a dull light and 
disappear again, like the 
light of some fire within him 
that he was striving to con- 
ceal. My eyes were on his 
back, always on his back, 
and I was moving after him. 
As I went up those stairs, as 
I tiptoed along the hall, I 
felt a strange elation. It 
had nothing to do with con- 
science. It was apart from 
right and wrong. It wasa 
joy in my strength, in the 
sureness of my step. Life 
wasstrong withinme. I was 
curiously light and free. I 
knew it was wrong. I re- 
member thinking I was lost 
to everything I knew and 
hoped as I followed him, but 
it did not cast me down. I 
drew a b-eath of the musty 
air, and it set my blood tin- 
gling. I wanted to laugh. 
I wanted to feel the door 
against my shoulder. I 
wanted to hear it crash. 

That night has never 
seemed like life. It has never 








I was in some current be- 
yond myself. 

There were eight rooms 
in all. We entered them 
every one. They were so 
much alike that they might 
have been the same room 
and each was empty, stark 
and empty. 

Eliphalet Greer stroce 
back into the hall. His 
mouth had fallen open. His 
eyes were glazed and blank 
with incredulity. He was 
hurrying toward the stairs 
that led to the inn kitchen 
As I followed him I heard 
him catch his breath. He 
stumbled down the stairs 
He strode across the kitchen 
and placed his lantern on 
the table. He was curiously 
changed. 

I thought he would be 
angry. I thought he would 
be restless and apprehen 
sive. If Mr. Parton was 
not in the Anchor House 
he could not be far away. I 
wondered why he waited if 
Mr. Parton was not there 
His eyes were wide and in 
credulous, and his voice was 
incredulous as he spoke 

“He's gone.”” He said it 
very softly, more gently 
than lever guessed he could 
speak. “He's gone, I don’t 
have to send him there 
He's gone.”’ 

He said it like some 
prayer, some prayer oi 
thanksgiving. 

“He ain’t gone far,” Jim 
Lowes objected. 

But he did not seem to 
hear. 

“He’s gone,” he said; 
“gone like a watch in the 
night. I'll never have to 
send him there —never 
now,” 

Had he halted in the read 
at last, the road he had trod 
so long? Had the burder 
grown too heavy? Had h« 
finally set it down? 

“Mebbe,” said Jim Lowes 
suggestively, “I ain’t say 
ing, but mebbe I could nelp 
you find him.” 








been a rational memory. I 
could hardly hear his tread 


"t 


“I Intend to Kilt Him,"' I Said 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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NE reason, it may be suspected, for the long-suffering 
QO attitude which the public so often shows is that 
instinct warns against expecting real saviors. In the great 
cities a pressing major problem is that of rapid transit, and 
no man can say whether its solution is more hindered by 
past financial jugglery on the part of a breed now pretty 
well extinct, the so-called traction magnates, or by the 
continued exploitation of these past evils by present self- 
seeking politicians. 

In one great city, the very continued existence of which 
must depend upen a sane and orderly carrying out of com- 
prehensive transit plans, several of the companies were at 
one time grossly overcapitalized. But they went through 
reorganization and reached a detailed agreement with the 
then existing state and city authorities. Political changes, 
hewever, have brought new administrations, which regard 
the plans with various and unstable eyes. The forms and 
character of state and city regulation of the operating com- 
panies have changed several times. There has been endless 
bickering between city officials and at least one regulative 
body; also among different city officials themselves; and 
between certain of these officials and certain of the oper- 
ating companies 

The city itself has a huge investment in transit facilities 
which the private companies are supposed to operate. 
Certain of these facilities are not in use; others are not 
being expanded as fast as they should be. For this condi- 
tion the most important of the city officials blames one of 
the companies, and the company blames the official. 

Curiously enough, however, the city has one hundred 
and fifty million doilars of its own money invested in 
transit facilities which this particular company uses, and 
the largest individual owner in the corporation itself is the 
United which through the War 
Finance Corporation has twenty-one million dollars in- 


States Government, 


vested there. In addition sixteen thousand private in- 
vestors, many of them daily passengers, are stockholders, 
and eight out of every ten employes are stockholders. 
Few persons in the city can reach their places of work 
without riding en this company’s lines. 

Surely here is a situation in which the old distinctions 


between public and private interests have been wiped out. 
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First of all, such a company must come before the public 
with clean hands. It must prove beyond doubt that it is 
not merely fighting for time and chance to bring about a 
change in political administration from which it might 
hope for a complaisant validation of past financial ex- 
cesses. It cannot develop properly its own facilities if it 
still carries a burden of overcapitalization, or even if the 
public believes it does. But on the other hand such a city 
has grown too complex to be governed safely by men whose 
stock in trade is mere denunciation of the interests. Poli- 
ticians who set up a daily clamor against corporations, 
which are almost as much a part of the people as the 
Government itself, are survivals dangerous to the intricate 
metropolitan body politic. 

City governments must not be the toois of corporations; 
and they need not be. But what cities need more than soap- 
box oratory is the sternly consistent cojrdination and devel- 
opment through a period of years of all the facilities of 
transit. This cannot be done by guerrilla political warfare 
or the cheap empty mouthings of blatant nonentities. It 
requires a rare form of statesmanship; and if the cities do 
not command such a commodity, in the needed quantities, 
there is perhaps no blame attaching except to the citizens 
who prefer golf to ballot boxes on election day. 


Silent Saviors 


T A RECENT meeting of savings-bank representa- 

tives a speaker, whose interests roam over a wide and 

varied field, made a brief but telling speech in words some- 
what as follows: 

“As I sat here this evening I thought what an impres- 
sive thing it is that you people are gathered together, 
representing ten million savers and $7,000,000,000 of 
savings. The most important thing that is going on in the 
world is not the thing that is in the headlines of the paper, 
but is the quiet thing that is being done, day by day and 
week by week, by the simple, old-fashioned people of the 
world; the people who do not get into the headlines; the 
people who do not commit crimes and do unusual things; 
the people who merely do without something in order that 
they themselves may be safer in their old age, in order that 
their children may be a little better off. 

“The savers of the world—the millions of savers of the 
world—they are saving the world today, as they have 
saved it in the past. They are the people who are bringing 
it back to normal; they are the people who are rapidly 
pushing the war further and further into the background; 
they are the people who are replacing the wasted capital 
fund that was thrown away in such reckless manner during 
four years of war. Long before there was any such thing 
as a savings bank, long before there was any such compli- 
cated civilization as we have now, the gradual uplifting of 
nations out of savagery resulted from saving; resulted from 
the man who got something out of the ground and did not 
use it all, but put something away for a rainy day.” 

Opinions differ as to the extent of Europe’s recovery 
from its last war. But all must agree that the measure of 
its present and future recuperation consists of work and 
thrift. Only thus have nations risen from despair in the 
past. Now and then, in the midst of high standards of 
comfort and luxury, talk of thrift may seem old-fashioned 
or unfashionable. It does go out of style with some people, 
but it can’t be kept out very long, any more than can the 
multiplication table or time and tide. 


Winning Promotion 


NE of the penalties of increasing national wealth and 
QO expanding opportunity is an enhanced degree of 
impatience on the part of young men with what so often 
seems the snail’s pace of promotion. Too great an eager- 
ness for advancement may hinder its orderly achievement 
as well as the best interests of the employer. A great man- 
ufacturing concern that sells its product directly through 
the medium of several thousand salesmen has found so 
many of them champing at the bit that it has issued two 
pamphlets, one developing the theme entitled Promotion 
Not Essential, and the other dwelling upon the idea 
Develop Your Present Position. 
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Another employer is so beset by the ardent youth in his 
employ that he is forced, in denying their more precipitate 
requests, to call attention to the fact that if all the persons 
in the United States who actually receive the incomes 
asked for were gathered together in one place, the Yale 
Bowl would be big enough to hold them. 

Rome was not built in a day, but much of the educa- 
tion technically known as inspirational, which the young 
men are receiving, has pretty well blotted out the memory 
of any such historical and mechanical fact. There is danger 
in so blazoning forth the splendor of the goal of success 
that thoroughness in training is either minimized or over- 
looked. Not only are foundations essential to a sound 
structure but it is doubtful if life be really fruitful unless 
there is knowledge of struggle and hardship. Such things 
as promotion and success are, after all, inferior to the spirit 
in which work is done. Wealth and position have a valued 
place in the cosmic scheme, but they can never give the 
happiness that springs from the consciousness of honest 
craftsmanship, which is to be found both in the high places 
of life and in the low. 


Philosophers’ Stone 


E HAVE not discovered the elixir of life, but we 

have succeeded in finding certain methods of pro- 
longing the appearance of youth. The electric iron and the 
face-lifting device of the beauty specialist have replaced 
the test tubes and hell broths of the alchemist. The search 
of centuries failed to evolve a life-giving potion, but as 
substitutes we now have Steinach and Coué. Perhaps, 
after all, a pair of barber’s shears is the real philosophers’ 
stone. 

Men and women, particularly women, are going to ex- 
treme lengths nowadays to maintain or regain the outward 
semblance of youth. Special exercises, skin treatments, 
transformations, rigid diets! Facesare lifted, nosesstraight- 
ened, bones replaced. Armies of specialists have come for- 
ward. There is something new all the time to cheer on the 
ardent youth seekers—the long-lost toilet secrets of a 
royal courtesan, the latest Parisian bob or the dietary wis- 
dom of the Ibro-Sanjakers, who never die under one hun- 
dred and ten. Time is being turned backward in its flight. 
Lithesome figures and youthful complexions have become 
the outward guise of middle-aged bones and tired tissues. 

All in the new movement that has to do with proper 
exercise, the care of the body and skin, and the conserva- 
tion of strength cannot be too highly commended. The 
hygienic truths we are discovering are rapidly adding 
years to the average span. But can we condone the other 
side of this craze for youth, the side which is all sham and 
pretense? Is there anything admirable in the hypocrisy 
which hides sallowness under rouge, covers baldness with 
artificial curls, and replaces the honest earmarks of one’s 
age with a superficial and standardized mask? 

Youth is a brief stage of life when we enjoy high spirits, 
voracious appetites, great expectations and a freshness of 
beauty which maturity can never match nor science give 
back, But youth, after all, is merely the period of prepa- 
ration for life. The freshness of youth is its compensation 
for the lack of power and responsibility that goes with it. 
Every age has its own compensations. Middle age has the 
stability of a settled purpose in life, the zest of fulfiliment, 
the satisfaction of matured outlook and understanding. 
The woman who destroys the charm of the middle years in 
order to ape youth can never be other than ridiculous. 
Callowness goes with peach bloom, while the greater charm 
of mental maturity is not to be expected in a beauty-parlor 
debutante. A woman who retains her full beauty at an 
advanced age should not be an object of admiration and 
envy. Can she have lived a full and proper life or taken 
her share of the work and stress and suffering that living 
entails? There is proof of passivity in an unlined face, and 
there is dignity in wrinkles. Every age has its own beauty. 
The face of seventy, lined, gracious and benign from long 
years of working and loving, can seem more truly beauti- 
ful than the fresh face of youth. Nature never fakes a 
green foliage in the fall, but allows us to enjoy the serene 
and mellow beauty of her autumnal russets and reds. 

Healthfui living is the only real beauty doctor. 
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LL that I did after I was admitted to partner- 
A ship in the firm of Bronson & Barnes, con- 
tinued John K. Wing, was to work hard 
and to benefit by Joe Williamson’s industry and advice 
and his priceless friendship. We increased the number of 
our customers and the volume of business grew so that we 
were compelled to find larger offices. We were able to get 
the entire floor formerly occupied by Charles G. Carney & 
Co. I drove a good bargain with the agents of the build- 
ing. Times were hard and the outlook was so gloomy that 
our rental was fixed at only one dollar and a half per foot 
per annum, and at that we got one year free of rent. When 
after some years our lease expired, we renewed it at three 
dollars for a long term of years. Today we probably should 
have to pay five dollars a foot. In some of the newest build- 
ings uptown I understand some of the offices rent for seven, 
eight and even ten dollars a foot. 

The crisis of 1907 was bad for everybody. We were no 
exception. The Street escaped by the narrowest of mar- 
gins one of the worst panics of our financial history. In 
October call money, following the banking troubles, loaned 
as high as 125 per cent, but even at that rate there was 
practically none to be had. It got so bad that a premium 
was paid for cash money over bank deposits represented by 
checks. We resorted to clearing-house certificates, as you 
doubtless remember. It was the last of the old-fashioned, 
senseless, needless crashes, and I think it did a great deal to 
turn sentiment all over the country in favor of a more 
intelligent banking system. It made it easier for the late 
Nelson W. Aldrich to overcome prejudices and make con- 
verts for his project. Without Senator Aldrich’s prelim- 
inary work there would be no Federal Reserve System 
today. 

There are some things about the panic that I can recall 
with pride. On the one hand we had the rapid spread of 
fear and distrust unworthy of Americans; and more, the 





By EDWIN LEFEVRE 


was and on the answer, which was: A substitute business. 
Our firm had done almost entirely a stock business. In our 
New York office our customers nearly to a man were 
stock traders. That being the case, the outlook was 
gloomy, for there was no stock market to speak of and 


growth of downright disbelief in our destiny and in the 
stability of our commercial structure. It was no cheering 
sight—scores of gray-haired bankers losing their heads, of 
able business men acting like cowards and fools, of brokers 
willfully closing their eyes to the obvious trend of the 
money markets of the entire world; of men acting like 
hysterical women, and women acting like overindulged 
children. We had rumors and runs on banks and failures 
of financial institutions that need not have gone under, 
and the collapse of banks that should have been put out of 
business months or even years before. But on the other 
hand we had the richest country in the world, and a 
national habit of quick recuperation that has been a peren- 
nial source of wonder and envy to Europe. We had all 
that; but over and above those things we had also the 
masterful leadership of J. P. Morgan the elder, and the 
disinterested cojperation of the very men whom the po- 
litical demagogues invariably accuse of crass selfishness 
and of criminal efforts to influence legislatures, political 
bosses and political parties. And the battle was won by 
those same execrated interests. 

The crash was so severe that it was naturally followed by 
extreme dullness in the securities markets. Our firm’s indi- 
vidual problem while the panic raged was to keep our 
heads and our solvency and try to get our customers to do 
likewise. After the panic the problem became: What shall 
we do to get business when there 
is no business to get? 


THERE 


It always helps us to solve a problem if we, as 
a first step, state it clearly to ourselves. Joe Wil- 
liamson and I were agreed on what our problem 


improvement looked to be pretty far away. We had to 
find something to take the place of stock trading as an 
income producer. 

Of course bonds naturally suggested themselves. If the 
public—our customers—didn’t or wouldn’t or couldn’t 
trade in stocks we might develop a bond-buying clientele. 
To do this we must enlarge our sphere of influence. We 
must find, not alone in New York and Boston but in vari- 
ous sections of the country, new customers, whom we 
might interest in bonds if we couldn’t in stocks at the 
moment. And when the improvement in the stock market 
came, as it must some day, we should have those new bond 
customers to interest in stocks. Speculators and investors 
are always with us. They are to be found everywhere, but 
they are more abundant at certain times than at others. 
On the principle of rotation of crops, if no other, we raust 
have one to fal! back on when the other was not in evidence. 
In good times all speculation is called investment, and in 
bad times all investment is speculation. The average man 
admits that he has been speculating if he loses money. 
But if he wins he tells you he has been investing. 

In 1907 everybody was still doing business 
in the traditional way, although the country 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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The Revenge Complex 
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ENCORES 


if he had Turned On the Valve 
that said Hot Water he would 
have been Cooked Alive -before 
he could have Got Out. All of 





FuE N the last trumpets 
YW soundec 
And the seas gave up 
their dead 
is firmamente rolled like 
curtain 
ind mountains sank like 
le ad 
When the rollaf mighty thunders 
Ceased an silence came 
instead, 
Clear across tie quel spaces 
Came the voice of one who said, 
This reminds me of the time 
when 
Then they bashed him on the 
head ! 


Robert Fellows Wood 


The Salome Sun 
I ILL BRANNIGAN has sued 


the new Buzzard's Roost 
Bunk House for Ten Thousand 
Dollars ($10,000.00) Damages, 
all on account of a Shower Bath 
he took ir their Bath Room. I'll 
bet it was the first Bath he’s had 
for a Good Many Years—but I 
didn’t think it would hurt him 
That Much. Water has always 
been scarce up at Buzzard’s 
Roost, and Folks has generally 
used a Wash Basin or a Tomato 
Can to take a Bath, but when 
they built the new Bunk House 
Built More Hotel, they call it 
they drilled a Well and put up 
a 10x12 Tent House at the Back 
End of the Burk House for a 
Jath House, on account of Stran- 
gers some times asking to Take 
a Bath, something most of the 
Natives had hardly ever thought 
of yet 
Jud Patterson's Wife who runs 
the Bunk House and has Been 
Back East and wants to be Up 
to the Date saw a Picture in 
some paper of a Shower Bath 
Dingus which you put over your 
head and Hook around your 
Neck on the end of a Rubber 
Hose, and she sent for it, be- ee Ss 
cause it said it didn't use Much San 











Err foang 


which Proves that you can’t 
Teach an Old Dog New Tricks 
and it Don’t Pay to try to Throw 
Too Much Style A Way out Here 
in the Wilderness. 
—Dick Wick Hall, 
Editor and Boss Plumber. 


Billings Takes Up 
Song Writing 


HADN’T seen Billings for 

about a month when one 
morning he burst into my office 
with his customary gusto. 

“You haven’t such a thing as 
a grand piano around here?”’ he 
exclaimed. 

“That darned office boy 
seems to have mislaid the office 
piano,’} I said apologetically. 
“T’ll have to fire that kid; he’s 
always losing things.” 

“It’s too bad,” said Biilings. 
“‘T wanted to play my new song 
for you. It’s a wow.” 

“Since when are you a song 
writer?”’ I asked. 

“Haven’t you heard?”’ said 
Billings. ‘I took a correspond- 
ence course. I cut out a coupon 
and mailed it to them with a 
specimen of my work. ‘You 
have unmistakable talent,’ they 
wrote.” 

“Well, that’s just dandy.” 

““Yes,”’ said Billings. ‘‘There’s 
millions in it. One of their pu- 
pils wrote Take Me Back to My 
Dear Old Mammy Where the 
Mississippi Fiows. You remem- 
ber what a riot that was.” 

“No,” I replied. 

“Sold four million copies in 
round numbers. I’ve just fin- 
ished a little number myself. 
It’s a mother song. They’re al- 
ways sure-fire. Would you like 
to hear it?”’ 

“No,” I said, settling back re- 
signedly in my chair, “but I'll 
have to, I suppose.” 

“It’s too bad you haven’t a 








ORAWN BY ART YOUNG 


Water. Jud he took an old gal- 
vanized iron tank out of the Cow 
Cerral and cut it in two and set 
the Bottom Half in the Bath 
House, to stand in and Save all the water they could, and 
laid an iron pipe from the tank at the pump over to the 
Rath House. The morning it was finished every body Laid 
Off to take a Bath that after Noon and Drew Cuts to see 
which come First. Jeff Turner drew the first chance and 
Bill Brannigan give him $10 for it. 

That after Noon every ore went out back of the Bunk 
House te see Bill Take the Ist Bath—or to see How he 
Looked After he had had One. Jud went in with him to 
Show him How to Work it. There wasn’t any Regular 
Faucet to turn it on and Off with, but Jud had got a Cut 
Off Valve out at the Mine and a Monkey Wrench to turn 
the valve with and a piece of Hose from one of the Machine 
Drills to fasten the Shower Bath business to the end of the 
Pipe with, which run to the Tank at the Well. Jud’s Wife 
made him put in two Valves, 1 marked “HOT” and the 
other “COLD” because she said that was the way they 
iid Back East and maybe Some Day they might want to 
connect the Hot one up to the Kitchen Steve in the 
Winter time. 

Weil, Bill he goes in to the Bath House and shuts the 
Door and takes off his 3 Piece Suit—Shirt, Pants and 
Shoes—and Climbed up into the Galvanized Iron tank 
about 3 feet High and 5 Feet across while Every Body in 
Town stood around outside and looked at the Iron Pipe 
laying on the Ground running from the Tank to the Bath 
House where Jud hadn't had time yet to Cover it Up and 
wondered what it would Sound Like when Bill Took his 
Bath. Bill opened up the Shower Collar arrangement and 
fastened it around his Neck and turned the Cut Off Valve 
on with the Monkey Wrench and the Water Come squirting 


The Revenge Complex Can't Sieep. He Hisses Through His Teeth and Waits His Chance to Get Even 
With Somebody. This Complex is a Favorite Mascot in Scenarios and Melodrama Generally. In Real 


Life He is a Very Undesirabie Pet 


out through all the little Holes just like the Picture in the 
Paper said it would. Neither Jud or Bill had stopped to 
think about that Black Iron Pipe laying out in the Sun full 
of water for Half a day at 118 Degrees in the Shade soak- 
ing up Heat and getting up Steam. 

The Water come squirting out of the Shower Collar Hot 
enough to Scald a Hog, but it had been so Long Since Bill 
had had any Water on his Back he didn’t know at First 
how it Ought to Feel. It didn’t Take him long to Find out 
though, and make up his Mind that either he Didn’t Want 
a Bath or else that Jud had made a Mistake and connected 
up the Pipe to the Boiler at the Pump instead of the 
Water Tank. He let out a War Whoop that made half the 
Turkey Buzzards fall off the Corral Fence and grabbed at 
the Monkey Wrench to Turn it Off and his foot Slipped 
and he Fell Down and the Monkey Wrench fell off the Cut 
Off Valve and Bill jumped Up again and tried to tear the 
Shower Collar off but forgot the Combination, and then 
he tried to get the Monkey Wrench back on the Cut Off 
again but the Water was so Hot and he was so Excited 
with it Squirting all over him that he couldn’t get the 
Wrench on, so he finally Tore the Hose in Two and jumped 
out of the Tank after falling down a couple of times he was 
in Such a Hurry, and then he Busted the Door down and 
come running out as Red as if he was Painted without 
Nothing on and run and Jumped over the Corral Fence 
and Dived head first into the Stock Pond to Put the 
Fire Out. 

And now Jud Patterson can’t get Nobody in Buzzard’s 
Roost to Take a Bath in his New Shower Bath and Bill 
is suing him for Ten Thousand Dollars Damages and says 


piano here,” said Billings. “It 
starts in with a vamp.” 

“T thought you said it was a 
mother song,’”’ I said. 

“Vamp is a technical term that we song writers use. 
The name of the song is There’s No Pal Like Y our Mother.”’ 

Billings cleared his voice and in what once was called a 
whisky tenor, sang: 


“A dog is known as man’s best friend 

But that is hardly true, 

For where's the dog who'd do the things 
Your mother does for you? 

A college chum may have his points, 
That truth you can’t deny. 

But there's no pal like your mother, boys— 
No matter how you try. 


REFRAIN: 
“Oh, there's ne pal like your mother, boys! 
She'll stick through thin and thick; 
When life seems blue she’ll stick to you, 
You'll find she is a brick. 

Neath every cloud is sunshine, 
So whatever may befall 

There is no pal like your mother, boys— 
She’s the finest pal of all.” 


“It’s rotten,”’ I said. 

“T expected you to say that,’’ said Billings. ‘Of course 
I should have had a piano. Here’s another one—a patri- 
otic song for use in case there’s another war.” 

I closed my door softly as Billings once more burst into 
song. My office neighbors had seemed to be somewhat 
annoyed at his last outburst. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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but taste tomatoes as Campbells blend them! 
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Ripe to the very heart! Just the kind 
you would select if you could pick from 


the very finest tomatoes that grow. 


But even then, how much better they 
taste after Campbell's skilful chefs strain 
them to a rich tomato puree, blend in the 
fresh country butter and season them to 


tempt and delight your appetite! 


We blend the best with careful pains 
In skilful combination 

And every single can contains 
Our business reputation 
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Rich Cream of Tomato! 
Never does it taste so good 
as when you make it with 
Campbell's. Heat separately 
equal portions of Campbell's 
Tomato Soup and milk or cream. 
Be careful not to boil. Add a 
pinch of baking soda to the hot 
soup and stir into the hot milk 
or cream. Serve immediately. 
Many prefer to use evaporated 
milk for an extra rich Cream of 
Tomato. Just taste it! 
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Soup for health— 
every day! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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A Story of Graustark=—By George Barr McCutcheon 


xIVv 


HEN Yorke opened the door of the 
automobile he saw Virginia sitting , 
bolt upright in the far corner of the 


eat. In the dim light of the curtained in- 
terior her face was indistinct save for the 
wide, terrified eyes. 
“It is [, Pendennis Yorke,” he cried, sud- 
denly realizing that she could not know 
waa friend or foe. “ You are safe! j 
Everything is all 


whether Nhe 
Don't be afraid, Virginia. 
neght now 

The lower portion of her face was covered 
with a tightly drawn towel or napkin which 
was knotted at the back of her head. Her 
wide-open blue eyes were streaming with 
tears while she looked mutely into his face as 
he sat down beside her and began clumsily to 
coarse bandage. Strands of her 
dark disordered hair brushed against his 
face as he leaned close in his efforts to undo 
the stubborn knot. Her arms were bound to 
elbows in a not uncomfort- 
able The wrists, however, were 
atrapped tightly together, one on top of the 
other A rope, wound loosely about her 
ankles, was fastened securely to the foot rail, 
allowing a few inches of play to her legs. A 
skillful and even considerate job, thought 
Yorke 

Presently the bandage came away. As he 
flung it from him, he heard her murmuring 
thickly through dry lips, “Thank God! 
Thank God!" 

‘Don't try to speak yet. Take it easy, 
princess, Be patient just a few minutes 
longer. IU’ soon have these beastly things 
undone ” 

“ Water!" she half sobbed. 
me some water,” 

Dropping everything else, he unslung his 
amall army canteen and a moment later was 
holding the dripping nozzle to her lips. She 
drank thirstily, eagerly, Then ina bewildered 
silence she watched him untie the bonds. 

" he cried, straightening up. “ You 


untie the 


her sides at the 


position 


“Please, give 


There 
are free!" 
“Where are we?” 
“ Neve? mind now. I'll tell you everything 
by and by < 
“There was shooting. 
“Not a scratch That's the ticket. 
Move ‘erm a little. The blood will soon be 
going through them again. Try your legs. Good! Now 
you stay here while I have a look outside. That fellow 
may take it into his head to come back and 3 
Are you alone?” 
“Yes; [just happened to be riding past when they came 
up this road.” 
She began to tremble as if in a chill. 
‘Where—where is he-— Michael Rodkin? 
me. lam afraid of him.” 
ite will net trouble you again, princess. He’s gone. 
You are absolutely safe so far as Rodkin is concerned. 
Here, take a nip of this. It will buck you upa lot. Brandy. 
Can't hurt you, Come on now, there’s a good girl.” He 
was speaking to her as if she were a child. 
She drank a little from his flask, coughed and made a 
wry face 
“Let me get out of this car!" she cried. “I cannet bear 
Help me out. My legs feel as if they were 


Are you hurt?” 


Don't leave 


it any longer 
dead.”’ 

“No, you stay right here,”” he ordered, more sternly than 
he thought *{ must have a look a-ound first. Don’t be 
afraid. [ll not be gone more than a minute or two. Then 
I'll get this car started and we'll be off for Edelweiss in no 
time.”’ 

He thrilled under the touch of her hand on his arm. If 
she swayed a little toward him—and he was sure she did 
he attributed the action to weakness; there was still a 
faint odor of chleroform in the car. He was always to 
wonder at the tremendous self-restraint that had kept him 
from clasping her in his arms and from pouring out words 
of love to her when he first flung himself in beside her. 
The impulse to strain her to his heart was well-nigh irre- 
sistible 

if he had but known that she was prevented from throw- 
ing her arms about his neck only because of her inability 
them, or had she been able tu utter an articulate 


to use 
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as MARSHALL FRANTZ 














For Ten Minutes She Pleaded and Importuned and Cajoled, 


Att to No Avait 


sound when she realized who he was. he would not have 
been forced to exert his self-control at all. 

He found Michael Rodkin’s lifeless body at the edge of 
the road. He had been shot through the head. For a few 
seconds he stood looking down at the sprawling figure of 
his one-time friend; it was rendered weirdly grotesque by 
the empty sleeve of the partially removed overcoat and 


the spraddled legs, evidence of an attempt to struggle to 


his feet after pitching forward on his face. 

He carried the body off into the underbrush, arranged 
the garments and covered the face with the empty sleeve. 
Then he hurried up to the highway. With scant ceremony 
he dragged the victim of his own bullet out of sight among 
the bushes lining the road, but not before he had confis- 
cated the well-stocked cartridge belt. 

His horse was dead. Hastily removing his pack from 
the saddle, he grabbed up the assassin’s rifle and rushed 
back to the car. There was nothing now for Virginia to see 
except the dead horse, and he could make light of that. 

She was rubbing her wrists vigorously when he appeared 
at the open door. Her hair had been hastily put in some 
sort of order during his brief absence; a tight-fitting little 
brown hat was pulled well down upon her head, and a 
feminine observer would have remarked other signs of a 
reviving interest in her personal appearance. She leaned 
forward eagerly, 


“ Are we quite safe? Have they really fled?”’ she asked 
in a tremulous half whisper. 

“We are safe from Rodkin and his friends,’”’ he replied. 
“But it will soon be dark, princess. We must be on our 
way. It’s forty miles or more to Edelweiss ad 

“How did you happen to be here, Mr. Yorke?”’ she 
broke in. “When did you hear that I had been carried 
away? Have you been trailing us since last night? Please 
tell me everything.” 

In as few words as possible he related his story, reserving 
certain gruesome details for another day’s recital. 

“Just the sheerest luck, princess. Five 
minutes later and I should have missed you; 
you would be far away and I would still be 
jogging along toward Arlak on my trusty 
steed. Itseems like a miracle. To think that 
I should be the one who But we 
haven’t time to talk about it now. Time 
enough to talk later on. And at the same 
time you can tell me how all this came about. 
You poor girl! I could - 

He swallowed hard and abruptly withdrew 
from the door. As he stooped over to pick 
up the weapons and other objects lying on the 
ground he heard her getting out of the car. 

“I heard them talking only a few minutes 
before the shooting began,”’ she was saying. 
“The man who was driving shouted back to 
Rodkin that the gasoline tank was almost 
empty. He was urging Rodkin to let him fill 
it up from one of the reserve cans they’ve got 
strapped on the top of the car. But Rodkin 
wouldn’t consent to the delay. So you’d bet- 
ter see how much there is, Mr. Yorke. ; 
Oh, it feels good to stretch my poor aching 
legs and back. I wonder if I'll ever be able 
to walk again.” 

Yorke found the gasoline very low and was 
preparing to climb up to the top of the car 
for one of the cans she had spoken about 
when it occurred to him that he would have 
observed them before if they were up there. 
Stepping back for a view of the top, he was 
dismayed to find that it was absolutely bare 
except for a luggage-protection rail and net. 
He sprang upon the front seat for a hasty 
examination. Mute testimony of disaster 
was revealed ina glance. The rail at the back 
had been torn away, evidently by the heavy 
oil cans as they were swept off the top by the 
limb of a tree. Loose strands of twine lay 
upon the top; they were attached at one end 
to the guard rail and had given way under 
the strain of impact. 

He was lowering the hood after an inspec- 
tion of the engine, when Virginia came hob- 
bling down from the highroad. 

“Bad news,” he called out grimly as he 
pointed to the top of the car. 

She stopped, aghast. 

“Gone? Isn’t there any - Oh, I re- 
member! Sometime this afternoon I heard 
an awful ripping and scratching on the top of the car. 
Rodkin and one of the men had run on ahead to see if the 
road was passable. I heard them talking about the dam- 
age the mountain torrents had done. Well, what are we to 
do about it?’’ She seemed to be quite unconcerned. 

“Tt’s the deuce of a fix we’re in,” he said, frowning. 
“There isn’t enough gas to take us a mile, if that. And no 
way to get any, or to find help, so far as I can see.” 

“Heaven knows, we can’t walk back to Edelweiss,”’ she 
mused aloud. ‘Goodness, Mr. Yorke, I am always get- 
ting you into a mess, am I not?”’ 

It struck him that she was in surprisingly buoyant spirits 
for one who so recently had experienced all that she had 
been through, and who was still in a far from comfortable 
situation. 

“Never mind about me,” hesaid rather gruffly. “Really, 
you know, princess, it isn’t a laughing matter.” 

“T know it isn’t, Mr. Yorke,” she admitted contritely. 

“We're likely to be here all night.” 

“And it has started to drizzle again. 
thought it had stopped raining for good.” 

“You'd better hop into the car. I'll see if I can start her 
up. Maybe I can get her up to the main road where ——”’ 

“*. where some motor lorry would smash us all to 
splinters if it happened to come along,” she interrupted. 

(Continued on Page 39) 


Oh, dear me, I 
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LE aSpOOnS 
—_< of butter fat 
in every 16 OUNCE can 


Nearly as much butter fat 
asin a whole cup of cream 











A way to give to all your cooking greater richness, additional 
delicacy of flavor—easily and inexpensively, too! 

Use Libby’s Milk. It’s the finest cow’s milk in the land made 
double rich—double rich in butter fat, the substance that makes 
butter and cream so desirable for cooking. Every 16 ounce can 


Evaporated 


contains 7% teaspoons of this butter fat, nearly as much as in a 

full cup of cream ¥ M . 

Try Libby’s Milk today—in the recipe below from Mrs. E. C. | | | k 
Brown of Oakland, California. Or try it in one of your own ; 


favorites. You'll see at once why thousands of good cooks regu- 
larly use this milk that’s so rich in butter fat. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 510 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 





For more rect pes for dishes as novel 
and appetizing as this, write us. 
We'll gladly send them to you free. 
dnd be sure to let us know, please, 
if vou hace not been able to buy 
Libby's Milk at your grocer’ s 


Sweet Potato Pone 
Reespe from Mrs. E. C. Brown, Cakland, Cals. 
Slice § medium sweet potatoes, and, when partially 
boiled, add % cup seedless raisins.. Cook until pota 
toes are tender; drain; add % cup sugar, | table- 
spoon butter, % teaspoon nutmeg, then beat until 
creamy, Add % cup Libby’s Milk; bake to a golden 
brown in moderate oven, Before serving, place six 
or eight marshmallows on top and return to oven to 
puff and brown 
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“ Beautify Your Home with 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs,” 
Jt an interesting booklet showing 
all the beautiful patterns in 
their actual rich colors, will 
be sent to you free on request. 


4. 


SIM, Pattern 
sy No, 554 


“e~ 


“ On the floor is shown my Pattern 
% ; Gold-Seal Congoleum ‘ No. 558 


Six new and beautiful gl AL 
Congoleum Rug designs— 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs have always in a variety of color combinations that are 
been renowned for the beauty andrichnessof in perfect taste for any room. 


their designs. = NT ee eee Seamless throughout and absolutely water- - 

‘io 4 ‘ » |e » -@ _ ‘e - . 4 ° %) attern 
xpressing the atest trend in floor covering proof, these rugs need only a light mopping Xe aged 

artistry, are ready for your inspection. to make them spotless. They require no ; 


Especially interesting are the two new fastening yet always cling tight to the floor. 
Chippendale designs, shown first and fourth 
at the right, which reflect the latest vogue in 
the most expensive floor-coverings. ‘The small 
all-over Horal motifs, illustrated third and 
sixth, come in soft tones that make them Popular Sizes—Low Prices 
adm rably suited for quiet, inviting guest 6 x9 ft. $9.00 ‘Thepatterasillustrated 154x3 ft. $ .60 
rooms. A fascinating antique Oriental rug 7%* 9 ft. 11-25 ire made in i 3 x3 ft. 1.40 


five 
9 x9 ft. 13.50 large sizes only The 


now exhibited in the British Museum inspired = 9 x1osg fe. 15.75 SAL Tage os made 3) x4¥e ft. 1.95 


a e , o' Wi n. ‘Ss 9S 
the second and fifth designs. 7 8 i See + 36 hon 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


All their artistic and practical qualities 
make <°’ Congoleum Art-Rugs the favorite 


floor-covering in thousands of homes. 


Patterns for Every Room 





CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Ly n't fail >See | se : “$1 Sat vo 
' te ce these new de: gns at ‘ ur Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Atlanta 


dealer's. He has in addition other beautiful vata “Minneapolis” Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
° ndon aris io de uneiro 
Congoleum Art-Rug patterns for you to see CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED. ....Montreal Za 
, ‘ ‘ Noa, 556 


Gold Seal 


Don't be miaied into buying 
ome other material repre 
sented as genuine Gold-Sea/ 
Congoleun insiet that the 
Gold Seal appear on the face 
of the goods vou buy. It is the 


Heim RT-RuGs 


be sure of getting @uaranteed 
Gold -Seal Congoleun 














Pattern 
No. 544 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
“No, Mr. Yorke; I think it would be safer to stay right 
where we are; unless, of course, you want to go back over 
the road to see if you can find a gasoline can.” 

“T don’t care to leave you alone.” 

“T was only joking. I wouldn’t be left alone for worlds.” 

“T can’t for the life of me see what there is to joke about, 
princess. You seem to find the situation amusing.” 

She was by now inside the car, arranging herself snugly 
in the far corner of the seat. 

“It is a great deal more amusing than it was,”’ she re- 
torted, and then sighed comfortably. ‘Do come in out of 
the rain, Mr. Yorke.” 

“This coat is waterproof,” he muttered, and proceeded 
to climb into the driver’s seat. For five minutes he tried 
in vain to start the engine. Finally he looked over his 
shoulder and shouted through the glass window, “No use. 
Dead as Rameses I.” 

He stopped in amazement, blinking. By the rapidly 
failing light he made out a large, unwieldy box or basket 
on her knees. She was studying the contents, occasionally 
inserting her hand for the obvious purpose of exploration. 
Suddenly she looked up, smiling, and catching his eye, 
beckoned to him with her forefinger. 

“Food!” she cried. “‘Thank heaven, they didn’t put 
this basket on top of the car. Take off that wet ccat before 
you come in here with me. Yes,’’ she went on as he slid in 
beside her, after tossing the coat into the front seat, 
‘Michael Rodkin had no intention of starving me intosub- 
mission. He had two baskets of sandwiches and cold 
chicken and ham; and see! Two bottles of red wine. They 
emptied one of the baskets this 
morning, he and his companions. 


sandwich he deliberately included in his next prodigious 
mouthful the dainty little gap her teeth had left. 

“This will never do,”” he muttered desperately. 

“What did you say?” 

“‘I—why, I ——— Oh, yes; the coffee,’”’ he fenced, and 
springing up began to yank at the forward window strap. 
His belongings were piled on the front seat. 

He took what seemed to be a preposterously long time in 
locating and producing the things he was searching for. 
When he sat down beside her again he had considerably 
more confidence in his ability to resist temptation. Still, 
he meditated, there was a long night ahead of them. 

“It’s almost dark,” she said, munching a sandwich in 
her corner of the seat. ‘I can barely see your face.” 

“See here, princess,”’ he burst out, ‘I’ve just got to do 
something about this car. We can’t stay here all night. 
It’s out of the ——” 

“Can’t you wait till after we’ve finished our dinner?” 
she inquired with provoking calmness. “You haven't 
eaten a thing; you haven’t opened the vacuum bottle and 
you haven’t ——— Will you please tell me what we gain by 
worrying? It seems to me we will just simply have to trust 
to luck. It’s dry and warm in here, and if Michael Rodkin 
and his men don’t return to ——” 

“I may as well tell you, princess, that Michael Rodkin 
is dead, and so is one of his men. The other has fled. I 
didn’t mean to tell you now, but ——” 

She grasped his arm. 

“Did you kill Michael Rodkin?” she asked. 

‘No; he was shot from behind by one of his own men. 
I did not have to kill him; but I should have if it hadn’t 


been for that treacherous shot. They killed my horse. | 
got one of the scoundrels. He’s dead. The other escaped 
wounded, I am sure. Now you know the situation. You 
have nothing to fear from Michael Rodkin.” 

She was silent for a long time and motionless. Finally 
she said, ‘‘I don’t believe I can eat any more. Those 
those dead men lying out there, so near.” 

He busied himself pouring the hot coffee into the cap of 
the vacuum bottle. 

“You must drink this, princess. I was a fool to tel! you 
before you had finished your supper. I might have known. 
My own appetite is—well, I haven't much to speak of.”’ 

She drank the coffee without protest. 

“T am glad you did not kill him,” she murmured. “He 
was your friend. He really loved you, Denny.” 

“He was out of his mind. He wouldn’t have done this 
if he had been sane.” 

“T must differ with you there,” she said quietly: “He 
had this thing in mind for months.” 

“Even so, he did not abuse you?” 

“No; he was as considerate as he could be under the 
circumstances.”’ 

“T shudder when I think of what would have happened 
to you if those two men had succeeded in killing beth 
Rodkin and me,” he said, more to himself than to her 

Presently they fell to discussing the prospect ahead of 
them. There was not a doubt in the mind of either as to 
the immediate future; they were beyond question doomed 
to spend the night in this wild, unfrequented part of the 
pass. There was the possibility, but a remote one, of their 
being discovered by a patrol party or by a detachment of 

troops moving down from Arlak. 
There was comfort in the convic- 





They tried to force me to eat, but 
I—I couldn’t. I haven’t been hun- 
gry till this minute, and now I am 
as hungry as a bear.” 

He would have given his soul at 
that moment to take her in his . 
arms. But he remembered that he 
was her protection. She must not 
for an instant feel that she was un- 
safe with him. 

“T’m hungry too,” he remarked. 
“T hope you are going to invite me 
to have dinner with you, princess. 
Or is there enough for two bears? 
Come to think of it,” he added 
eagerly, ‘“‘there must still be some 
hot coffee left in my vacuum bot- 
tle, and I know I have a corkscrew 
in my pack. My word,” he went 
on rather fatuously, ‘we're as snug 
as a bug in arug, aren’t we? Lis- 
ten to that rain trying to get at 
us! Cats and dogs! Pitchforks!”’ 

“Of course there is plenty for 
both of us,”’ she cried, a new thrill 
in her voice. ““‘We may eat and 
drink, but how can we be merry?” 

“Well, to be sure, it isn’t the 
Regengetz, or even that queer lit- 
tle café in Budapest,” he acknowl- 
edged; “but it’s rather jolly just 
the same. We seem fated to dine 
with each other in awfully unex- 
pected places, don’t we?”’ 

“‘ Here is asandwich, Mr. Yorke,” 
she said quite gayly, as she fished 
the article out of the basket and 
thrust it into his hand. “You 
wouldn’t mind eating a few mouth- 
fuls just to see if it’s poisoned? 
You are always going about saving 
me from some dreadful fate, you 
know, and what ceuld be more 
chivalrous than to save me from 
an ignominious death by poison? 
Take a big bite out of this end, 
please.” 

He did so, and she instantly 
snatched the sandwich from his fin- 
gers and sank her teeth into the 
side of the commodious crescent he 
had created. She smiled up into 
his eyes, and her mouth was full as 
she purled, “We can be silly, even 
if we can’t bé merry.” 

“Hand that sandwich back to 
me,” he commanded. ‘‘ You’ve no 
right to be swallowing my poison.” 
He was desperately afraid that he 
wasn’t going to be able to with- 
stand the shock to his noble in- 
tentions. Tantalus was never so 








tion that Graustark forces lay be- 
tween them and the Axphainians; 
the likelihood of raiders venturing 
this far into the pass was dismissed 
by Yorke. 

Virginia was completely in the 
dark as to the activities of the 
authorities in Edelweiss. She had 
not the faintest knowledge of what 
was happening there, nor could she 
give an intelligent account of the 
movements of her abductors for a 
long time after she was seized. 
The means and the route they took 
in leaving the city were unknown 
to her. They must have passed 
through one of the four gates in the 
city wall, and that was no simple 
matter in these days of caution 

Food and wine were reviving her 
spirits. She insisted on relating 
the story of her capture, contrary 
to his earnest plea that she wait 
till another time. It appears that 
she and Princess Bevra, with many 
other noble ladies, devoted a great 
deal of time to the care of wounded 
soldiers brought down from the 
front to the military hospital. It 
was her custom to go to the hes- 
pital at four every afternoon and 
remain until eight o'clock, when 
a squad of guardsmen came to es- 
cort her back to the castle. Yester- 
day she had started out alone in 
her carshortly after three, meaning 
to visit the home of a young woman, 
Mrs. Ober, whose husband had 
been killed a few days before at 
Ganlook. She lived in what was 
known as the Twin Gates Quarter, 
a district of somewhat humble 
character in the vicinity of the 
most westerly gate in the city wall. 
Virginia remembered seeing a big 
gray car standing in the quiet street 
almost directly in front of the house 
when she drove up yesterday-~-or 
was it yesterday? A man and a 
boy were loitering on the curb 
near by. 

As she got down from her road- 
ster, the former approached and 
informed her that a young wom- 
an was very ill in the house and 
advised her not to enter. There 
was some talk, hesaid, of the plague 
His car had been engaged to convey 
the patient out of the city. The 
boy spoke up and said that every- 
body had been warned to keep 
away from the house. 

Undaunted, Virginia hurried in 








tormented as he. 
She obediently gave it back 
to him, and after inspecting the 


“In Plain Words, You Think it Would be Much Nicer to Go Out With Me Alive Than to 


Geo Out Dead Ali by Yourseif"* 


tothe sick woman. A strange man, 
apparently a doctor or an ussistant, 
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opened the door for her. She turned to question him as 
he closed the door quickly behind her. At that very instant 
she was seized and a thick cloth thrown over her head. 
As she struggled to cry out, a hand was pressed against her 
mouth and the stifling fumes of chloroform assailed her. 

She knew nothing of what happened after that until she 
came out of the stupor and slowly realized that she was in 
what appeared to be a dark, swaying, jostling little room. 
After a time she became aware of the presence of the man 
who was seated beside her, and presently discovered him 
to be Michael Rodkin the Red. 

From that time on she existed as if in a nightmare. She 
remembered traveling at high speed for what seemed to be 
ages; stopping at a peasant’s hut far along in the night, 


where Rodkin pleaded with her to partake of food; the 
resumption of the journey, the coming of daybreak, the 
progress over deep-rutted wagon roads, the delay of 
several hours due to a fallen tree which blocked their path 


and had to be chopped away by the swearing henchmen; 
Rodkin's dread of being overtaken, his solicitude for her, 
his arguments with the men; the never-ceasing patter of 
rain on the top of the car; the wild hope that sprang up 
within her when the car stopped and she heard loud voices 
on ahead; then the shooting. 

“And you looking in at the door and calling out my 
name,” she concluded. “I thought I was dreaming. It 
couldn't be real—but it was.” 

What she did not know, and therefore was unable to 
incorporate in her account, may be told in very few words. 
Michaei Rodkia was aware of her daily visita to the house 
of Mrs. Ober, He planned cunningly and daringly. The 
young widow and her mother were surprised to receive a 
call from three agents of the war-insurance department— 
a clerk and two doctors. They came at half past two o'clock 
in the afternoon, announcing that they had been com- 
manded to take depositions. By this ruse they gained 
admittance to the house. They overpowered the women, 
bound and gagged them and locked them in an upstairs 
room. 

A few inquisitive neighbors were informed that Mrs. 
Ober was il! of the plague and was to be removed to the 
pesthouse outside the city walls. It was, of course, Princess 
Virginia who was bundled up and carried out to the big 
gray car. Her own little runabout was found the next day 
in an alley not far from the scene of the abduction. A 
forged order from the health department enabled the con- 
spirators to pass through the city gates. 

“I've been creaming ever since I crossed the Graustark 
frontier, weeks ago,”” said Yorke. 

“Then, my dear man, it’s time you woke up,” she cried 
breathlesaly. There was a queer, agitated flutter in her 
voice, as of one about to dive into cold water, 

He utterly misconstrued the sense of that capitulating 
admonition. He took it as a rebuff. She must have guessed 
his secret and Well, it was time he woke up. 

“You're right,” he agreed, somewhat harshly, and was 
thankful that she could not see his face. “It’s time I stopped 
dreaming. | ts 

“Shall I pinch you?” she half whispered out of her 
corner 

He said something under his breath and then inconti- 
nently belted owt of the car, mumbling that he would have 
a look around to see whether that fellow had taken it into 


his head te come back with reéuforcements. A moment 
iater he stuck his head in through the door to say: 
“Here is my electric torch, princess. Take it. Now curl 


up on the seat and go to sleep. Don’t be afraid. I'll keep 
watch Eh? Yes, I know it’s raining, but it’s letting 
up. T will sit wut here in the front seat and ——— I beg 
pardon? No, I'm not foolish.” 

And while he was splashing around in the wind and rain 
she was saying to herself in an ecstasy that seemed to be 
suffocating her: 

“He does love me! I know he does! I know it! I know 
it at last! But why can't he see? How can he be so blind?” 
A strange exasperation possessed her. “Oh, what a stupid 
thing he is! The most hopeless idiot in all the world would 
have seen through me long ago. Good heavens, I wonder 
what he expects? Does he expect me to throw my arms 
around his neck and — Qh, dear, if he only would 
wake up!” 

So, from these reflections, it may be seen that the Prin- 
cess Virginia was quite as elemental in her thoughts and 
desires as any other maiden in all the land, and no doubt 
as illogical 

She furtively studied her wrist watch by the aid of the 
little pocket torch, Eight o'clock. The long night had just 
begun. Heigh-ho! 

Ten minutes later he slid into the front seat and resumed 
his futile efforts to start the car. She settled back in the 
corner and smiled faintly as she watched him. After a 
while he gave up in despair and prepared to make himself 
snug in the partially exposed front seat. Her eyes, agcus- 
tomed to the darkness, took in these preparations. First, 
he fastened « rain curtain in place on the right-hand side; 
then he unrolled his pack and produced a pair of army 
blankets, one of which he proceeded to wrap around his 
legs; the two rifies he placed beside the wheel within easy 
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and instant reach. After wasting half a dozen matches in 
his cupped hands, he succeeded in lighting his pipe. This 
accomplished, he turned his head to peer intently into the 
interior of the car. It was too dark for him to see her face; 
his contemplation of the motionless, indistinct figure, how- 
ever, was needlessly prolonged.. Satisfied that she was 
asleep, he continued to gaze pensively at a vague shadowy 
patch somewhat lighter than its surroundings which he 
was content to believe was her dear, troubled face. He 
pictured the lowered lids and the long dark lashes, the 
gentle rise and fall of her breast, the relaxed droop of her 
head, and his sense of desolation grew and grew and grew. 

But she was not asleep. She was gazing straight into 
his eyes out of the favoring darkness, and there was a soft, 
dreamy appeal! in her own. 

Presently down through the gap from the north came a 
freshening wind, bringing with it a new downpour. The 
wind, increasing in violence, sent swirling sprays of rain 
into Yorke’s shelter; it began to tear savagely at the pro- 
tecting rain curtain. In an incredibly short time—seconds, 
it seemed—it had grown to the fury of a gale, shrieking and 


roaring through the trees, battering all creation with a - 


remorseless, unending volley of liquid canister. 

He was struggling with the curtain when he heard a 
sharp rat-a-tat on the glass behind him. At the same 
moment a wavering circle of light played about him. Look- 
ing over his shoulder, he beheld her face close to the win- 
dow; a thrilled, eager, excited face it was in the glow of 
the torchlight which she held above her head. She was 
smiling as she beckoned to him with her forefinger. He 
was still clutching the curtain when she began lowering the 
window. 

“Come in here, Denny!”’ she cried the instant she could 
make herself heard. “Crawl in through the window. Do as 
I command you this instant! Please, Denny!” 

Flop went the curtain. He cast off his raincoat and 
started to wriggle awkwardly through the window. When 
he was halfway through the light went out. 

“Where are you?”’ he cried a moment later as he stooped, 
blinking and irresolute, in the darkness. 

“Here,”” came the answer in a faint, almost inaudible 
voice. 

He was vaguely aware of stumbling over the forgotten 
basket as he dropped down beside her on the seat. Their 
knees touched. The contact broke down every barrier. 
In another moment she was in his arms. 

“Virginia! Virginia!’’ he whispered. 
I can’t help it!” 

“Oh, Denny, Denny, my dear,” she cried trembling 
with the rapture of complete surrender. Her free arm stole 
up about his neck and their lips met in the kiss that they 
had both craved so long. 

After a time she gently, even reluctantly, withdrew from 
his embrace and sank back into the corner of the seat. 
They had murmured countless words during that incal- 
culable period of oblivion, but her beatific remarks from 
the corner were the first to indicate the return of what may 
well be described as lucidity. What she now said was 
astonishingly material and beyond a doubt rational. It 
betrayed her innermost thoughts. 

“Thank goodness, dearest, now we shan’t have to go on 
with that wretched divorce. We can just stay married.” 

Pendennis was startled. He seemed suddenly to come 
to his senses. 

“Oh, Lord, but that’s just what your father will insist 
on our doing, Virginia!’ he groaned. ‘He will never let 
me have you.” 

“I dare say we shall have to be married all over again,” 
she went on dreamily, paying no heed to his lamentation; 
“‘just for the sake of appearances and all that. But, Denny 
dearest, we are married now. I am your wife.” 

“You darling!” he cried, lifting her hand to his lips. 
“So we are, if we are to believe the learned justices. But 
I’ve still got to ask the Prince of Dawsbergen for the hand 
of his daughter Virginia in marriage. And he is set on our 
being divorced. It looks hopeless to me.” 

She was silent for a long time. Then she said, “‘When he 
comes to know you as I do, my father will not ask me to 
give you up.” 


“Forgive me! 


xv 


HE city of Edelweiss was in the throes of excitement 

almost as great as when the news of the invasion spread 
like wildfire from the riverside hovels to the Monastery of 
Saint Valentine on the top of Mount Ganlook. In less than 
twelve hours after it became known that Princess Virginia 
was missing, every man, woman and child in the city not 
only was aware of the fact but was interested in the search 
being made for her. 

When the castle guardsmen appeared at the hospital at 
eight o'clock to escort her home, they were told by the 
surprised officials that she had telephoned sometime dur- 
ing the afternoon to say that she would be unable to report 
that day because of a hastily arranged trip that she and 
the Princess of Graustark were to make to one of the field 
stations not far from the front. The officer in command of 
the squad, knowing that Princess Bevra had not left the 
city, promptly telephoned to the castle. He was put 
through to the princess herself, who immediately became 
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panic-stricken. Within the hour Baron Gourou’s men 
were scouring the city, messages had gone through the 
War Office to Prince Robin at Ganlook headquarters, the 
city gates were closed and guarded by troops. Bevra her- 
self spoke with Robin, who late in the night reported to her 
that his sister-in-law had not appeared at either of the 
temporary field hospitals. A large force of men had been 
sent out from army headquarters to search the highways 
between Ganlook and Edelweiss. 

Long before this, however, Gourou himself had traced 
Virginia to the home of Mrs. Ober. He discovered the two 
women bound and imprisoned in an upstairs room. Their 
story was illuminating, although they knew nothing of 
what had happened below stairs. The men who over- 
powered them were strangers; they had never seen them 
before. Gourou jumped at once to the conclusion that they 
were in the employ of Prince Hubert, who was known to 
be in Vienna. The crafty baron never for an instant ccen- 
sidered Michael Rodkin in his swift deductions. He was 
convinced that Hubert had planned the abduction and 
that he was waiting at some point along the southern 
frontier for his hirelings and their captive. People living in 
Mrs. Ober’s neighborhood were unceremoniously routed 
out of bed and questioned by the police. The story of the 
bogus doctors, the black-plague warning and the removal 
of the sick woman came out. A small boy told of seeing 
the fine young lady enter Mrs. Ober’s house just before 
Mrs. Ober was taken away to the pesthouse, and a number 
of people observed a short, black-whiskered man driving 
off in a little runabout directly behind the big gray car. 
The keepers of the Twin Gates reported the passage of the 
gray machine and produced the forged order from the 
health authorities directing them to permit the car to go 
through without delay and to keep as far away from it as 
possible in view of the nature of the malady with which its 
occupant was afflicted—the buboric plague. After passing 
the gates the car sped northward in the direction of the 
bridge which spanned the river half a mile above. 

Inside of an hour after these facts became known to 
Gourou, every town and post along the southern and 
western frontiers had been warned to be on the lookout for 
the abductors; a number of high-powered automobiles, 
filled with armed men, were off on a wild-goose chase in 
exactly the opposite direction to that taken by Michael 
Rodkin. So it was that the great Baron Gourou lost many 
precious hours because of his very astuteness. It was not 
until late the following day that woodsmen in the foothills 
reported having seen a strange gray car creeping up one of 
the rarely traversed wagon roads far to the north of Edel- 
weiss, headed toward Axphain. 

The waning struggle along the Axphain frontier was 
overshadowed in importance by the new sensation; in- 
deed, the latter took on the momentousness of a real calam- 
ity. A royal princess had been seized and spirited away; 
a royai visitor from the friendly house of Dawsbergen had 
been carried off under the very noses of the vaunted police 
force of Edelweiss! A blemish on the proud name of Grau- 
stark! Butas the day wore on there was much headshaking 
among the people, and many were the wiseacres who pro- 
fessed to have said over and over again that something 
was sure to happen to the beautiful headstrong princess if 
she kept on gallivanting about all alone in her little car. 

Prince Dantan and Princess Beverly were on their way 
to Edelweiss by special train, summoned by the distracted 
Bevra, and Prince Robin had hurried down from Ganlook 
in response to her appeal. It was he who headed the com- 
pany of soldiers that set forth late in the afternoon to 
follow the now accepted trail of the abductors. Troops en- 
gaged in the Arlak sector were ordered by wire from the 
castle to block all of the roads leading to Axphain and to 
invade that principality in force if the fugitives had suc- 
ceeded in crossing the border before the instructions could 
be put into effect. 

The first glimmer of dawn was filtering down into the 
Pass of the Two Kings when Prince Robin’s outriders 
came to the rim of the forsaken quarry and dismounted. 
There was unmistakable evidence here that the car they 
were following had taken the wrong fork and had been 
backed with considerable difficulty down to the junction, 
where it was turned into the road that wound up the steep 
trail to the main highway over the mountains. Ali night 
long the pursuers had blundered through the darkness and 
the rain over the treacherous lower road, urged and en- 
couraged by signs that proved they were on the right track. 

By the light of lanterns they had found the battered can 
of gasoline and portions of guard net; they had come upon 
the fallen tree through whose trunk a gate had been hewed; 
a discarded tire, a basket containing broken dishes and the 
soggy remnants of sandwiches; great gashes in the earth 
where the car had slid off the edge of the road; and at one 
place, a few miles back, indications that the fugitives had 
attempted to turn the car around in the narrow road with 
the obvious intention of seeking a less hazardous way out of 
the valley. 

The tired outriders waited at the quarry until Prince 
Robin joined them with the rest of his party. It was the 
general opinion that the kidnapers had been forced to delay 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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their flight here until daylight came to their 
relief. If such were the case, they must now 
be close at hand. Indeed, it was more than 
likely that they had taken alarm but a few 
minutes before the first of the dragoons 
rode up to the dilapidated sheds and 
shanties constituting the stonecutters’ 
camp, and were even now making their way 
up the quarry road to the main highway. 

Just as the jaded but now hopeful pur- 
euers were on the point of starting up the 
wretched wagon trail, shouts from one of 
the shanties detained them. Men assigned 
to the task of searching these ramshackle 
buildings had come upon a wounded man 
hiding in one of them. He had been shot 
through the right arm and was too faint 
from loas of blood either to resist or to make 
any effort to evade the searchers. 

ie was at once recognized as a Red of the 
most virulent type, one Nicholas Spantz, 
whose uncle many years before had been 
one of the leaders in what was known his- 
torically as the Marlanx Plot. He refused 
to talk. 

“Put him up on a horse,” commanded 
Prince Robin, “and bring him along. 
Waste no time with him. Forward! We are 
hot on their heels!" 

Half an hour later the leaders of the toil- 
ing cavaleade drew rein and excitedly sig- 
naled to thoee behind. Rounding a bend, 
they had sighted the big gray car in the 
road not a hundred yards ahead, stationary 
and apparently deserted. 

“Dismount!”” was Robin's command. 
“Spread out! Close in on them from all 
sides! They will put up a fight. There will 
be shooting, men. But on your lives do 
not fire in return, The princess is in the car 
with them. We must rush them.” 

The advance was slow and wary. At any 
moment a fusillade might be expected from 
the interior of the seemingly omy car. 
Not a sign of human life was visible, not a 
thing te indicate that the car was occupied 
er that the fugitives were aware of the 
proximity of their pursuers. Creeping cau- 
tiously up to within a few yards of the car, 
a dozen men at a sharp command from 
Robin hurled themselves forward. Spring- 
ing upon the running boards from both 
sides of the road, the leaders, with revolvers 
ready for instant use, peered inside the 
ear. Robin and the rest of the men were 
close behind. 

Now this is what the doughty sergeant 
and his fellows beheld: The Princess Vir- 
ginia and*a strange man huddled down in 
the corner of the seat, the former’s head 
pillowed in the hollow of the latter’s shoul- 
der, the latter's head drooping limply over 
till it rested against the crown of rumpled 
brown hair. The occupants of the car came 
to life with startling alacrity. Before Robin 
and his men had even partially recovered 
from their stupefaction, Virginia was sitting 
bolt upright and gazing at her brother-in- 
law with blinking eyes. 

“ Robin!" she cried out wonderingly. 

But Robin's face was stern and forbi:l- 
ding. Like the great Baron Gourou, he, too, 
— to a conclusion. 

“Don't move, Yorke!" commanded his 
highness. “Stay where you are, sir! Come 
out, Virginia! Of ail the seurvy, contempti- 
ble Virginia, how could you have done 
this thing? Bevra is almost crazy; your 
father and mother are » 

“What the d vil are you talking about?” 
demanded Yorke with scant courtesy. 

“T was damned badly mistaken in you,” 
grated the prince. “I thought you were a 
gentleman. And now I catch you running 
away with this foolish girl who hasn't sg 

“Robin!” cried Virginia, her eyes blaz- 
ing. “How dare you say such a thing?” 
She pushed her way past him and sprang 
to the ground. 

* Hiow dare you, Robin Lorry, accuse Pen- 
dennis Yorke of planning this?” she cried 
furiously. “ Why, if it had not been for him 
I should now be God knows where—and 
God only knows what my fate would have 
been. And listen to me, all of you! I love 
Pendennis Yorke. I am going to be his 
wife--his real wife. Hand me my hat, 
Robin,” she went on loftily. “It’s pinned 
te the back of the front seat.” 

Further explanations were made, and in 
due course the Prince of Graustark apolo- 
gized to Pendennis Yorke, fairly hugging 
him in his fervor. 

“1 am terribly sorry to have made that 
crack,” he said, so feelingly that he allowed 
the American half of him to speak for the 
Graustark half. “I'd let you kick me if I 


’ 


weren't afraid these fellows would stop 
cheering you and fill you full of bullets,” 
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“They certainly wouldn’t shoot me if I 
were to kick you, Bobby,” said Virginia, 
and immediately favored her brother-in- 
law with a kiss. “There! Let them shoot 
me!” 

“Do you call that a kick, Virg?”’ 

“Good gracious! I’m so happy I don’t 
know whether I am standing on my feet or 
my head,” she cried rapturously. 

Messengers mounted on the strongest 
and swiftest horses in the command were 
soon galloping off down the pass to the 
nearest patrol post to flash the news of the 
rescue to Edelweiss Castle. Shortly after- 
ward Prince Robin set off in more leisurely 
fashion with a dozen men. Perched behind 
him on the charger rode Virginia, clinging 
to his waist with one arm while with the 
other hand she threw kisses to Pendennis 
Yorke, who stubbornly had refused to 
abandon his trip to Arlak. 

“TI can’t allow a little mishap like this to 
divert me from the path of duty,” he de- 
clared whimsically. “‘ My natural chivalry 
interfered with my progress yesterday and 
last night; but now that it isn’t necessary 
for me to be gallant any longer, I must per- 
force resume the humdrum life of a war 
correspondent. My motto is and always 
shall be, Never Lie Down on a Job. I wit- 
nessed the beginning of the war and I want 
to be in at the finish. I rather suspect that 
the next day or two in the Arlak sector will 
see the end of hostilities. You wouldn’t 
have me miss the last and best act of the 
show, would you, princess?” 

For ten minutes she pleaded and impor- 
tuned and cajoled, all to no avail. Most of 
this time had been spent in walking back 
and forth, arm in arm, in the highway a 
short distance beyond the spot where the 

rince and his men impatiently awaited 
er pleasure. 

“1 suppose I must let you have your own 
way, Denny,” she said finally. ‘“‘ My sister 
says it’s the only way to keep a husband in 
good humor. Heigh-ho! Poor dear, she’s 
had a lot of experience.” 

Just before they rode awayshe leaned over 
and reached her hand down to him. As he 
pressed his lips to it, she sighed again, and 
then, with a mischievous little smile— 
“Don't get your feet wet, dear, and be sure 
to come home early.” 

“Regular wife stuff,’ remarked the 
prince soulfully if inelegantly. ‘ However, 
I believe she'll make you a good wife, 
Yorke.” 

“At any rate,” said she, “I’ve been a 
good one for the first five years, and they 
say they’re the most difficult.” 

Yorke watched them until they rounded 
a bend in the road far below. Then he 
spoke to the trooper who was holding the 
horse he was to mount. 

“By gad, I’m happy!” was his rapt 
though perfectly incomprehensible ex- 
clamation. The unenlightened trooper had 
the grace, however, to beam in return. 

Three of the soldiers remained to guard 
the big gray machine until gasoline was 
sent down from the camp at Arlak. Accom- 

anied by the two remaining troopers, 
Yorke rode off toward Arlak within ten 
minutes after the departure of Prince 
Robin's party. The sun had broken through 
the morning mists; the air was laden with 
the mild, dank breath of the steaming 
earth and the pungent odor of sweating 
pines. 

It was close upon noon when Princess 
Virginia and her escort rode wearily up to 
the military station near the mouth of the 
Pass of the Two Kings, where they were re- 
ceived with much excitement and the word 
that Prince Dantan was hastening from 
Edelweiss by automobile to meet his 
daughter. 

Prince Robin and his troopers fairly 
dropped out of their saddles. They were 
too tired to partake of the feast that had 
been prepared for them; within five min- 
utes they were all fast asleep in the patrol 
barracks. Not so the Princess Virginia. 
She was very wide awake and ravenously 
hungry. Robin fell asleep on a couch in the 
commandant’s office while that worthy 
was earnestly advising him that a breakfast 
fit for a king was ready and awaiting his 
pleasure. 

“Do go to sleep, Robin, dear,” said Vir- 
ginia, passing her fingers through his di- 
sheveled hair with loving gentleness. ‘“‘ Poor 
boy, you've had a horrid time of it. Bless 
his heart, colonel, he’s sound asleep al- 
ready. Sh-h-h! Please don’t rattle your 
spurs and scabbard like that. And do tip- 
toe, colonel—like this,” she whispered, 
suiting the action to the word by tiptoeing 
daintily out of the room, an example that 
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the stalwart soldier tried his best to follow, 
but with ill success. 

A couple of hours later Virginia, phys- 
ically refreshed and mentally rehabilitated, 
sat in the watchtower rding with some 
trepidation the approach of three motor 
cars which could be seen far below in the 
distance winding their bg | up the moun- 
tain road. Nevertheless, there was resolu- 
tion in her soul and defiance in her eyes. 
She was prepared for battle. She had made 
up her mind to throw down the gauntlet 
at once, 

No use skirmishing for position, no use 
waiting for a more auspicious occasion to 
cast her bombshell. o matter what he 
said or did, she was going to marry Pen- 
dennis Yorke and live happily ever after- 
ward! Indeed, if he became too troublesome 
about it, it was her intention to remind 
her father that no less a person than the 
great Chief Justice Mavorak was of the 
opinion that she could live happily ever 

terward with Pendennis Yorke without 
bothering about getting married to him— 
again. But to please the family—and inci- 
dentally to please the righteous Mr. 
Yorke—she would consent to a state mar- 
riage and all that sort of thing. Under no 
circumstances, however, would she consent 
to a divorce! 

Nevertheless, when the time came, she 
failed in every one of these highfalutin’ re- 
solves. She wept eneustenindl in his em- 
brace, and was so meek and docile in the 
presence of his great joy that she forgot 
everything else. How could she defy a 
father who was so glad to see her that the 
tears streamed down his cheeks; and how 
could she possibly be defiant if she were 
oe and crying at the same time, and 
couldn’t find her pocket handkerchief? So 
it was necessary to postpone indefinitely 
Prince Dantan’s evil hour. 

She was strangely humble and subdued 
most of the way down to Edelweiss. She 
had heard from her father’s lips a great deal 
about the agony he and her mother had 
suffered. No, thought Virginia, now was 
no time to be selfish or high and mighty, or 
even argumentative. So she was very 

uiet and very thoughtful as shesat between 
the two princes all the way to Edelweiss 
and listened dreamily to the conversation 
that went on between them and the re- 
doubtable Baron Gourou, who sat facing 
them on one of the little front seats, and 
who for once in his life was acutely gar- 
rulous. He dwelt at great length upon the 
situation at the front and the latest inside 
news from Axphain; not once, be it said to 
his credit, did he allow the conversation to 
revert to Michael Rodkin or to the experi- 
ence through which Virginia had just 
passed. 

His spies in Axphain were authority for 
the news that young Gregory, heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne, was already in the 
capital, where he was awaiting the psycho- 
logical moment to wrest the reins of gov- 
ernment from the tottering commune and 
restore the monarchy. The people were 
ready and eager for the return to old con- 
ditions and they were clamoring for Greg- 
ory to lead them out of the morass into 
which their own greed and stupidity had 
led them. 

He watched Virginia furtively out cf the 
corner of his eye; or perhaps it was through 
the fabled eye he was credited with having 
in the back of his head; he watched for any 
sign of interest or agitation on her part at 
the mention of Gregory’s name. He was 
rewarded by the most pronounced indif- 
ference. She was staring moodily out of the 
car window. 

Finally Prince Dantan cleared his throat 
and said, “That is all over, baron, years 
ago. My daughter is no longer interested 
in Gregory.” 

“T am glad to hear it, sire.” 

“A passing fancy, inspired by a young 
girl’s sympathy, baron.” 

Here Virginia squeezed her father’s arm 
and murmured, “Wasn't I a dreadful little 
idiot, daddy?” 

“You were,” said he very succinctly. 


“But you must admit that Gregory was 
a nice boy and—and frightfully good- 
looking.”’ 


“T grant you all that, my dear.” 

“And everybody was fond of him, in- 
cluding you, daddy; and everybody was 
sorry for him, isn’t that true?” All three 
of the men nodded their heads and smiled. 
“Fate had played him an abominable 
trick, hadn’t it?” 

“Well, I am not so sure that Fate had 
~~ to do with it,” began her father 
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“ Anyhow, it wasn’t Gregory’s fault, was 
it?’”’ she persisted. 

“Certainly not. I, for one, will be glad 
to see him where he illegitimately belongs 
on the throne of Axphain. Still, my dear, 
I am even more glad that you are not to 
share it with him.” 

“And so am I,” said Baron Gourou 
ar ag : 
“Oh, dear!” she sighed. “When I think 
of what might have happened, I—— Wake 
up, Bobby!” She nudged her brother-in- 
law violently. “‘I want you to promise me 
one thing. You’re a member of the family, 

ou know. Promise me you'll not tell 
endennis Yorke about Gregory and me. 
He—he might put it in his old newspaper.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed her father. 

“Bosh!” grunted Robin, and subsided 
into silence upon catching a look of warn- 
ing in her eyes. 

“The Americans have very queer ideas 
about things,” said she sagely. “‘They’re 
awfully old-fashioned in spite of their new- 
ness. I am afraid Mr. Yorke wouldn’t 
understand. In any case, I don’t see any 
reason why he should be let into the family 
secret.” 

“I don’t think that’s fair, Virginia,” said 
Robin, grinning. “‘He’s supposed to be a 
sort of a member of the family, you know.” 

“Vicariously,”’ said Baron Gourou. 

“T see no reason why he should be told,” 
said Prince Dantan seriously. ‘‘We have 
kept it to ourselves all these years and’ 

“‘T never could look him in the face again, 
Robin,” declared Virginia. 

“Don’t look at me like that, please,” 
said Robin. “I’ve not said I was going to 
tell him, have I?” 

“No; but you might. 
quite a fancy to him.” 

“Oh, I have, have I?” cried he iron- 
ically. 

“T mean, og at this time when Gregory 
is bound to be in the limelight, with every- 
body talking about him and hailing him as 
the man of the hour, you might let some- 
thing slip about Gregory and me, Robin, 
without thinking, you see. And Mr. Yorke 
would probably jump at the chance to get 
what he calls heart interest into the story 
he will have to write about the new Prince 
of Axphain. He says no story is complete 
without heart interest and ——” 

Her father interrupted her: 

“TI think, Virginia, Mr. Yorke has 
proved himself to be a very gallant gentle- 
man. It ill becomes you to ——” 

“Don’t you worry, Virgie,” broke in 
Prince Robin, a twinkle in his eyes. “If 
Mr. Pendennis Yorke prints anything 
scandalous abcut you in his newspaper, I’!] 
call him out and run him through. I'll 
chailenge him to mortal combat, and before 
I’ve finished with him he’ll wish he’d never 
seen or heard of my little sister-in-law.” 

“Tdiot!” 

“My dear Robin,” said Prince Dantan 
rather severely, “there was nothing scan- 
dalous in what Virginia did. She was head- 
strong and all that, to be sure; but as 

or ” 

“And she was very young and impres- 
sionable and ———” began Baron Gourou. 

“Good Lord!” cried Robin, throwing up 
his hands in despair. “Is it possible that 
neither of you understands that I’m trying 
to be funny?” 

“Ahem!’’ coughed Baron Gourou. 

Virginia now squeezed Robin’s arm. 

“They're both frightfully old and dense, 
Bobby,” she cried. Then she suddenly be- 
came serious. “It wasn’t fair of me to say 
that Mr. Yorke would print anything about 
that silly affair, even if he were to find out 
about it. I’m not afraid of that. But I am 
afraid that he might not understand the— 
circumstances. e asked me once--and 
only once—how I came to be in Budapest. 
When he realized that I did not want to 
explain, he never referred to it again.” 

o one spoke for a long time. Each was 
occupied with thoughts of a remote day, 
when the royal houses of Dawsbergen and 
Graustark were racked by anxiety and 
despair over the whereabouts and the fate 
of the selfsame girl who for the second time 
had just been delivered out of peril by Pen- 
dennis Yorke. The unwritten history of 
Dawsbergen contains the following chapter: 

In the winter of 1919, Gregory, the son 
of the Countess Valerie Yanzi, came with 
his mother to Shenzarm Castle, the ancient 
home of the rulers of Dawsbergen. It was 
no secret that the beautiful countess, a 
sister of the Duke of Mizrox, one of Ax- 
phain’s most beloved noblemen, had once 
been the mistress of Prince Hedrik of that 
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‘Firat in the fight and every graceful 
deed."’ POPE 
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REGINALD DENNY and 


LAURA LA PLANTE, two of 
the most popular young people on the 
screen, make a great bid for your love 
of pure fun and exciting action in 
** The Fast Worker’’, whichis our title for 
George Barr McCutcheon’s fine story, 
“Husbands ef Edith.” They must 
have enjoyed their roles to their limit. 
Their acting is spontaneous and spir- 
ited. And I predict this will be one of 
the sparkling pictures of the year. 
Ask for it at your favorite theatre. 


At our West Coast studios 
we are now reproducing the mag- 
nificent Paris Opera House for use in 
Universal's forthcoming spectacle,‘‘ The 
Phantom of the Opera,’’ the thrilling 
mystery story by Gaston Leroux. 
I can't announce the cast as yet, but 
LON CHANEY will play the “ Phan- 
tom.’ Can't you imagine him in a role 
like that? The picture will be gorgeous 
in the extreme and very mysterious. 


ITamconvinced that*‘ Wine,” 
Universal's dramatic production 
of bootlegging in high society, will do 
a great amount of good. While neces- 
sariiy some of its scenes are sensational, 
they are so skilfully handled as to be 
entertaining without offense. The pic- 
ture is in line with our campaign for 
clean pictures, its purpose is laudable, 
its lesson desirable to the whole human 
family 


If you shave not yet seen 
‘‘Hunchback of Notre Dame’’ 
see it. And keep watch for ‘‘ The Signal 
Tower, ’’ with VIRGINIA VALLI; “‘ The 
Reckless Age,’’ with REGINALD 
DENNY. If they have not come to 
your favorite theatre, ask the manager 
to book them. Let him know what you 
like. lt will please him 
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| Rome, t 
would object to him as a son-in-law. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
principality. In justice to the lady it may 
be said that she was in love with and se- 
cretly betrothed to the prince long before 
his ambitious and avaricious father suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a loveless mar- 
riage between the young man and a 
Montenegrin princess, an alliance which 
was expected to be of vast consequence in 
course of time. Hedrik was the second son 
of old Prince Bolaroz. At this time the 
crown prince was living and still unmarried. 
Shortly after the marri of his younger 
brother Hedrik to the Lomas in, the 
crown prince was assassinated while on a 
visit to the capital of Graustark. Where- 
upon Hedrik automatically became the heir 
to the throne and soon afterward succeeded 
his father. But the love story of Hedrik 
and Valerie did not end with the former’s 
marriage and subsequent elevation. 

But this is not supposed to be the chron- 
icle of court life in Axphain, nor is it the 
story of the loves of Hedrik and Valerie 
Yanzi. Suffice it to say that Gregory was 
born on a December day at Castle Mizrox 


| and that all Axphain knew who was his 


father. 

The crown prince was four years old and 
his brother Hubert was two when Valerie’s 
son came into the world. » 

Young Gregory grew up at Castle Miz- 


| rox, He was recognized and acknowledged 


throughout the land as the son of the Prince 
of Axphain, although his name was Greg- 
ory Yanzi, Yanzi being the‘Mizrox family 
name. He was popular; «he was received 
everywhere; the bar sinister was ignored. 
When he was eighteen his mother estab- 
lished a residence in Italy and they spent 
most of their time in that country. It was 
from Rome that he and his mother came to 
visit at friendly Shenzarm, Castle in the 
winter of 1919, at a time When there were 
vague rumors that Hedrik*and his sons 
were about to be forced to abdicate. « 

Now at that time Virginia was eighteen. 
Gregory was twenty-three. They fell in 
love with each other; or at least they imag- 
ined they were in love. When the time 
came for the countess and Gregory to re- 
turn to Rome, the former prévailed upon 
Virginia's parents to allow her to accom- 
pany them for a month’s visit. Neither 

*’rince Dantan nor Princess Beverly sus- 
pected the existence of a love affair between 
the two young people. They still looked 
upon Virginia as a child; and thona they 
admired Gregory, nothing could have been 
further from their minds than the thought 
of permitting their daughter to become his 
wife. If the Countess Yanzi had any such 
thought in mind, she was careful not to re- 
veal it by word or action. 

Virginia was tender-hearted. She easily 
persuaded herself that Gregory was the 
victim of a most unkind fate; pity and re- 
sentment served jointly to aggravate what 


| she was pleased in her romantic soul to de- 


fine as love. True, there were times when 
she was sure that she did not love him; 
times when she realized that a jolly, affec- 
tionate friendship was all that she felt for 
him. If she had been certain that it was 
love, she would have gone to her parents 
with the confession. Nevertheless, she had 
half promised Gregory that she would be 
his wife; and he, being wiser than she, was 
importuning her to marry him secretly in 
He at least knew that her parents 


Now Gregory was not unlike other young 
men of his age and propensities. He had 
induced his mother to stop off for a few 
days in Belgrad on the way down to 
Rome, explaining that he had business mat- 
ters of importance to transact in the Serbian 
capital. It happened, however, that, a cer- 
tain young and very attractive Italian 
singer was playing an engagement in Bel- 
grade at that time. Virginia was not long 
in discovering the true nature of his busi- 
ness matters of importance. She was 
stunned, disillusioned, revolted. Without 
saying a word to the countess about her 
intentions, she boarded a train for Vienna, 
accompanied by her maid, who had surrep- 
titiously packed a few bags for the hurried 
flight. 

She left a letter for the countess, explain- 
ing her action and requesting her to forward 
her trunks to Serros. 

Traveling northward from Belgrad, she 
reached Budapest on the day of the revolu- 
tion. She could go no farther. Train serv- 
ice was disrupted and travel by any form 
of ae was practically impossible. 
Virginia bethought herself of a Hungarian 
countess who had visited at the court of 
Dawsbergen on several occasions prior to 
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the war, and announced to her maid that 
they would both set forth in quest of this 
lady, who was known to reside in a fash- 
ionable part of the city. 

The maid was a native of Budapest. Her 
parents, she said, lived in one of the river 
streets. She suggested that they first seek 
their house for refuge, the city being then 
in a state of riotous turmoil. She conducted 
the frightened princess to a rather preten- 
tious looking house down by the river, and 
there Virginia remained for nearly a 
month, virtually a prisoner. The treacher- 
ous maid had delivered her into the hands 
of a couple with whom she had lived in 
service before going to Serros, a broken- 
down sportsman and his wife, whose repu- 
tations had never been any too good and 
were fast becoming worse. For years they 
had lived by blackmail. 

But it was not they who conceived the 
idea of profiting by the temporary misfor- 
tune of the young Princess Virginia. To 
their former maidservant belonged most of 
the credit. She showed them the light and 
they were soon basking in it. Ransom, 
heavy ransom from the golden coffers of 
Dawsbergen—that was her idea. 

Virginia was in ignorance of the plot for 
many days. She believed the stories they 
told her of vain efforts to communicate 
with her father by telegraph or post. The 
letters she wrote were never posted, nor 
were her telegrams sent. She believed them 
when they said that if she ventured from 
the house she would be seized by the com- 
munist devils and —— Well, they did not 
leave anything to her imagination. Par- 
ticularly did they impress upon her the 
fate that would befall her if it ever became 
— to the rabble that she was of royal 
birth. 

And terrible would be the price that her 
protectors would have to pay if it were dis- 
covered that they sheltered a princess! That 
was the excuse they gave for taking away 
all’ her own ¢ ‘and supplying her 
with dresses which they declared to be from 
the wardrobe of a niece. 

Meanwhile the whole of Europe was 
being combed by the cleverest men in the 
secret service of Dawsbergen and Grau- 
8 , aided by the police departments of 

city in that section of the Continent. 
In Budapest and other Hungarian cities 
controlled by the Bela Kun government 
search was practically impossible, owing to 
the prevailing conditions. If the authori- 
ties in those cities were aware of the efforts 
being made to find the missing girl, they 
paid no heed to them, nor did they allow 
the news to be published in the press. The 
royal houses of Dawsbergen and Grau- 
stark —and even of Axphain in those days 
were not only in disfavor with the Red 
government but the people of those princi- 
alities were still looked upon as enemies. 
he conspirators bided their time. They 
could afford to wait until the searchers were 
ready to give up the task as hopeless. When 
all hope was lost, then would be their time 
to move. One hundred thousand gavvos 
was to be their price. 

Then came a night when she happened 
to overhear a conversation between Her- 
man Spreck and the two Braggas. They 
addressed him as count. What she heard of 
that conversation from the top of the dark 
stairway filled her with terror. They were 
talking about her. She stole up to her room 
and bolted the door. The next morning, 
long before the household was astir, she 
crept downstairs and escaped into the 
street by means of a window. 

Somehow she succeeded, hours after- 
ward, in finding the home of the countess 
to whom she originally had decided to 
appeal for help. The palace itself was 
closed, but the lodge keeper and his wife 
took her into their cottage and made her 
comfortable. The countess and her family 
had fled at the beginning of the revolution 
and were now in Bukharest. Virginia re- 
mained hidden in the lodge for several 
days, and it was only when the aged 
servitor brought the news that the Braggas 
had been thrown into prison that she 
plucked up the courage to venture into the 
streets. At the old man’s suggestion she 
posed as their niece, Rosa Schmitz, and it 
was he who earnestly advised her not to 
reveal her identity or to attempt to com- 
municate with the castle at Serros. 
Through a friend he learned of the kindly 
offices of certain Americans, and after long 
deliberation went timorously to Ethelbert 
Higbee to solicit his aid in getting Virginia 
out of Hungary. In course of time—a fort- 
night, more or less—the strange marri 
of Pendennis Yorke and Rosa Schmitz took 
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place, and thereby hangs the tale that is 
now approaching its end. 


xvi 


WHEN he left London in Februa 
Pendennis Yorke promised himself 
that he would be back in ee ore by the 
first of May. He was in a Ganlook hospital 
on that day and for many days thereafter. 
The month was more than half gone before 
the doctors would consent to his removal 
to Edelweiss Castle, where his first weeks 
of convalescence were to be spent at the 
urgent demand of Prince Robin. He had 
been critically ill with pneumonia con- 
tracted at Arlak. 

Late one afternoon, well toward the end 
of May, he sat in a corner of the balcony 
overlooking the parade ground which faced 
the castle. The day was warm and sunny; 
there was a drowsy whisper in the breeze, a 
lazy caress to the shade that fell upon him 
from the lofty tower at his back. 

Graustark’s hospitality was being taxed 
in a most unusual manner in behalf of the 
rapidly recuperating American. Fresh air 
and sunshine were what he needed, and 
there was an abundance of both. But, it 
epesaers, he was so far behind in his work 
that he was obliged to spend several hours 
out of each glorious day pegging away at 
his typewriter in the close seclusion of a 
room that had been set apart for his use in 
the tower. 

On this particular afternoon, however, he 
dawdled. The faithful typewriter, perched 
somewhat rakishly on a jog in the stone 
balustrade, was idle for long stretches at a 
time. There were occasional fits of activity, 
but they were short, spasmodic and, sad to 
relate, wasted. His thoughts were following 
his eyes, and his eyes were following Vir- 
ginia, who was playing tennis with Robin 
and Bevra and a young nobleman from 
Serros. The courts, over against the ram- 
parts, were some distance from the castle, 
but in plain view from his position. 

On the little lacquered table beside his 
chair—which, by the way, was not a chair 
conducive to hard labor, being one of those 
contraptions with an adjustable back—on 
this table, held down by an empty flagon, 
was a cablegram from his Aunt Belle, in 
far-off Montana. It was a hasty response 
to the long letter he had sent to her from 
the hospital, and this is what the dear old 
lady said to him*through thousands of 
miles of sea and air: 


T knew Rosa would turn out to be a princess. 
It sounds like a fairy story, and I love fairy 
stories. Uncle George joins me in best love, but 
says you ought to give up roving now and settle 
down on our ranch out here in the Wild West, 
where everything is peaceful. The only danger 
we have out here on the plains now is being run 
over by automobiles or getting elected to Con- 
gress. Letter following. 


Lovingly, AUNT BELLE. 


He was waiting to show Virginia the 
cablegram. The smile that had welcomed 
this characteristic message from the be- 
loved old iady still lurked in his eyes and 
upon his lips as he dreamily watched the 
graceful, spirited girl who had turned out 
to be a princess. He was pleasantly idle 
now, because he could not write and watch 
for the frequent wave of the racquet which 
indicated that her mind was not entirely 
on the game she was playing, and it would 
have been grossly Lonalite of him not to 
wave his hand in ‘e 

Give up roving? When Virginia wanted 
to see the world and was willin to rove 
with him to the farthermost reaches of it? 
When she was willing to be poor with him 
and to live in queer places? And while 
they were both too young to settle down 
anywhere, least of all on a ranch out 
in ——— Ah, but there was something allur- 
ing about the prospect of loafing for a year 
or so with her in the tame, peaceful security 
of the Wild West. After that—the wide 
world again. 

He had watched the roses come back to 
her cheeks and the glow into eyes that had 
been filled with anxious shadows for so 
many days. She had been wonderful, mag- 
nificent. He was convinced that his recov- 
ery was due entirely to her ministrations. 
The doctors had nothing to do with it; 
nothing at all. Nature had nothing to do 
with it either. She did it all! And now he 
was as fit as a fiddle; able to ride horseback, 
play golf, romp with the children, eat three 
prodigious meals a ay and still be hungry; 
and he was filling out his clothes again with 
alarming rapidity. He liked being doctored 
and nursed and scolded by princesses. He 
liked everything in life. There was nothing 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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The most important development since the 
cord tire itself—that’s what they’re saying of SUPERTWIST, 


the remarkable new cord fabric perfected by Goodyear! The 
superiority of this enduring material lies in its greater elasticity 
—it far 0-u-t-s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s the breaking point of standard 
cord fabric. Hence it affords Goodyear Tires extreme protec- 
tion against stone bruise and like injuries. SUPERTWIST is used 
only by Goodyear, and is built into Goodyear balloon tires of 
both kinds—to fit new wheels, or the wheels now on your car. 


‘ Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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or the new Arcola— 


ARCOLA WEE 


THIS WEEK marks the climax of a long-time effort. 
For years we have sought to design a hot-water radi- 
ator heating outfit for small homes that would: 


1 Fill the whole house with even hot-water warmth 
from a radiator in each room. 


) Cost little—and pay for itself in the fuel it saves 
compared with old-fashioned heating methods. 


Almost run itself by means of a dependable auto- 
matic damper control. 


4 Be beautiful and as easily cleaned as a piano; an 
ornament in any living room. 


HE new ArcoLa realizes this four-fold 

ideal. It is ready. Heating Contractors are 
celebrating its arrival by displaying it in 
their stores, and furnishing complete esti- 
mates to home owners. 


















They are inviting you to expect the last 
word in the science of small home heating. 
Visit your Heating Store with this expecta- 
tion; it will be fulfilled. 




















Ask your Heating Contractor for an estimate 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
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Oct 20} 
Oct 25 


Menew 
ARCOLA 


for parlor 
or living room 


The gray enameled aa of the 
new ARCOLA blends with the fur- 
nishings of a fine parlor or living 
room. It can be kept clean and 
handsome always. 


Sanesis price 
in 


nfuel 


You put in a little fuel a few times 
a day. The automatic, dependable 
self-regulator watches over the fire 
and keeps the temperature just 
right. 


Cheery asa 


" oral fire 


Through the Pyrex glass door pan- 
els the hot coals glow with all the 
friendliness of an open fire. 


Almost runs itsel { | 


ARCOLA’S one fire warms the room 
in which it stands and the whole 
house by sending hot water 
through small pipes to American 


Radiators in the other rooms. 


Yours on ea fy 
payments 

You can now buy ARCOLA for a 

small down payment, the balance 


in easy monthly installments. Ask 
about it at your Heating Store. 














1803 ELMWOOD AVENUE 


DEPT. 196 


BUFFALO,N.Y. 











(Continued from Page 44) 
wrong with life, nothing wrong with the 
world. The only thing that ever could be 
said against the good old world was the way 
it allowed the human race to abuse it. 

He recalled the closing paragraph of a 
letter he had received but yesterday from 
the Prince of Dawsbergen at Shenzarm 
Castle. It was significant, it was prophetic: 

Civilization, my dear Yorke, goes forever 
toward the West. The strength of the world 
that used to be ours continues to slip away from 
us toward the setting sun. We call ourselves 
the East, and yet we look longingly toward the 
sun as it goes down, for off aoe lies the New 
World. The sun is always traveling away from 
us, and it is taking the thoughts of our young 
with it on its ceaseless journeys. In our mind’s 
eye we see the sun coming to rest for the night 
in the land called America. Always to the west 
of us! And here we have sat for centuries, 
gloating because we cannot conceive of our- 
selves as being anywhere except east of the 
setting sun! What simpletons we are! 


She was leaving the next day for Shen- 
zarm Castle in Serros, accompanied by her 
sister, the children and a retinue of maids, 
nurses and guardsmen. He was to follow in 
three weeks. The wedding in the chapel 
at Shenzarm was to be a quiet affair. That 
is to say, it was going to be what royalty 
considered a quiet, unostentatious affair, 
with nobody present except the family and 
a few hundred of the nobility from both 
principalities! 

His future mother-in-law had promised 
Yorke that it would be as simple as all that. 
She had taken a great fancy to him; a lik- 
ing which was enhanced by the discovery 
that his mother was related—rather dis- 
tantly, it is true—to Robert Buchanan 
Merriweather, of South Carolina, whose 
granddaughter, Polly Louise Prichard, had 
married Braxton Calhoun, a cousin of her— 
Beverly’s—own father. Prince Dantan, on 
hearing of this, quaintly informed Pen- 
dennis that the last glimmer of doubt as to 
his fitness to become the husband of Vir- 
ginia had now been completely wiped out. 

Higbee was coming out from Paris to be 
his best man; good old Higbee, who had 
stood up with him, so to speak, at his first 
marriage. Princess Beverly had remon- 
strated a little at first, being rather dubious 
as to Higbee’s own conjugal integrity. 
Wasn’t he a bigamist, ten times over? 

“You are frightfully old-fashioned, 
mother,” Virginia had said. “I think it 
would be thrilling to have a nice bigamist 
like Mr. Higbee for Denny’s best man. It 
isn’t every bride who can say that her hus- 
band’s best man was a hero with ten or 
twelve wives to his credit and not a single 
honest-to-goodness divorce.” 

“He deserves a Distinguished Service 
Medal,’’ was Robin’s comment. 

The tennis game was over. Pendennis 
scrambled his papers together, put the 
tankard on them as a weight and hurried 
out to meet the returning players. Captain 
Sambo joined him on the parade ground. 
A squad of guardsmen trotted across the 
upper end of the plaza on their way to the 
barracks, the hoofs of the horses beating a 
thunderous roll on the graveled surface. 
Both men glanced at their watches. Six 
o’clock. Yorke sighed. That same squad 
of dragoons would be escorting the princess 
to the railway station in fourteen hours. 

Virginia, flushed, radiant and breathing 
rapidly from the exercise, thrust her arm 
through Yorke’s as the two parties met. 

“You must not walk so fast, Denny,” she 
said. “It isn’t good for your heart.” 

“His heart’s all right,” panted Robin. 
“T can see it in his eyes. Gosh, Denny, she’s 
starting to mother you already! If you let 
her have her way, old top, you won’t be 
over that attack of pneumonia for ten 
years. They’re terrible if you let ’em get 
the jump on you.” 

“You hustle in and get out of that wet 
shirt, ,Robin,” commanded his wife. 
“You're dripping! I don’t want you com- 
ing down with pneumonia,” 

Hedennis and Virginia fell behind the 
others, sauntering slowly. They purposely 
took the longest way up to the castle, veer- 
ing off in the direction of the formal gar- 
dens which spread out from either end of 
the terrace. Several gardeners in green 
smocks were just completing the day’s 
work among the vast pansy beds. 

A shadow clouded Yorke’s eyes. In 
speaking of tomorrow’s parting she had 
wondered—and there was a little catch in 
her voice—whether she would ever see these 
beautiful gardens again. 

“You are giving up a ge deal for me, 
Virginia,” he said soberly. “All this”— 
with a gesture—“ and everything that goes 
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with it. You belong in this little separate 
world.” 

“Last night I had a queer thought about 
all this, oe It seemed somehow to 
solve the whole problem. You are right 
when you say that I belong in a little sepa- 
rate world. But have you ever stopped to 
think that if I were to die tonight I should 
go out of this tight little world into a limit- 
less world? The thought that came to me 
was this—I don't mind confessing I had 
been thinking of what I am about to give 
up, Denny dear, when I go away with 
you—the thought was this, and it was 
really such a sensible one: I shall have to 
go out of it one day, anyhow, all alone, It 
makes me shudder to think of going out 
simply because I am dead. Why therefore 
should I grumble about going out of it 
while I am alive? And when I suddenly 
realized that I would not be all alone, that 
I would not be going out into darkness 
when I left it with you, I—why, I was so 
happy I——” 

She pressed his arm very tightly to her 
side. His hand closed over hers. 

“You darling! What profound logic!” 
He laughed softly. 

“And then I went further. If I were not 
to go out of—of all this until I died of old 
age, why, I shouldn’t be able ever to come 
back again. While if I go out when I am 
still young and awfully alive I can come 
back whenever I feel like it—for a visit, of 
course; and—well, don’t you see what I 
mean?’ 

“Perfectly. In plain words, you think it 
would be much niter to go out with me 
alive than to go out dead all by yourself.” 

“Don’t laugh, Denny, please. It may 
have sounded very silly and very funny to 
you—I suppose it did—but I am serious.” 

“I am sorry, dearest. I know how serious 
it all is to you.” 

They were both silent for a moment, 
watching the men gathering up their im- 
plements. 

“I've said it a dozen times to you, sweet- 
heart,” he began, the cloud returning to his 
eyes, “‘and here I am saying it again. We 
will be poor, Virginia. That is what I 
meant when I said you were giving up a lot 
for me,” 

She smiled up into his eyes. 

“People who live in castles are not al- 
ways rich, Denny. — and princes are 
sometimes paupers and live on the bounty 
of their subjects. Goodness,” she broke off 
to ery in her old sprightly manner, “if you 
could hear father complain about the high 
cost of bringing up daughters, you’d soon 
realize how poor the people are who live in 
Shenzarm Castle! By the way, just to 
show you how thrifty I propose to be after 
we are married, I shall make use of a hor- 
ribly cheap old traveling bag on our wedding 
journey. We can save a little money in that 
way, because the dear old thing already has 
my name painted on it—Mrs. Pendennis 
Yorke, U.S. A. I don’t mind if you laugh 
now, Denny, because that will be funny, 
won't it?”’ 

His hand tightened upon hers. 

“AndI shall be thrifty, too, Virginia,’’ he 
said softly. ‘I shall make the same old 
dream last as long as I live.” 

A man and a boy crossed their path, 
pausing for a moment to bow very low. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Pendennis, staring. 
.“‘Is that you, Sharpe?” 

Virginia answered for the man whose thin 
lips were shaping themselves into an 
amused smile. 

“Yes, but not the Sharpe who used to 
dress you and give you your tub, Mr. 
Yorke,” she cried merrily. “Since you saw 
one up in the world, 
obbs?” 


him last he has 

haven’t you, Mr. 
“Hobbs?” 
“Yes, sir, Hobbs,” spoke up the beaming 


ex-valet. ‘Sharpe by nature, but not by 
name, if you see what I mean.” 


Mr. Hobbs is now first deputy com- 
mander of the tower and chief of the secret 
service of Graustark,” explained Virginia. 
“You didn’t know that you were being 
brushed and combed and polished by the 
great Mr. Hobbs, did you, Denny?” 

“Oh, your highness, I ——-” began the 
embarrassed Mr. Hobbs. The boy beside 
him was grinning. 

“And this is Mr. Hobbs’ son, the gar- 
dener’s boy,”’ went on the —— 

“T remember him perfectly,” said Yorke. 
“The gardenia ambassador.” 

“The same, sir,” said Mr. Hobbs. “You 
see, Mr. Yorke, I was for a great many 
years Prince Robin’s man. Ahem! As a 
matter of fact, if I may be pardoned for 
saying it, I sort of brought him up, in a 
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manner of speaking. Perhaps you may 
have heard of me. I was the man from 
Cook’s in Edelweiss a number of years back. 
Prince Robin took me in as a sort of valet 
when he was only seven years old. He has 
seen fit to dismiss me from a number of 
situations in the course of twenty-five 


years, but he has always been kind enough | 


to see that I stepped into another one al- 
most—ahem—immediately.” 

“You are very modest, Mr. Hobbs,” said 
Virginia. ‘‘He developed into a second 
Sherlock Holmes, Mr. Y orke, and now he is 
second only in importance to the great 
Baron Gourou.” 

Yorke advanced and held out his hand. 

“Put it there, yee onl he said warmly. 
“T’ve missed you terribly. I knew you were 
on Gourou’s staff, but I never suspected 
that you were Hobbs, the man who un- 
earthed Graustark for Cook’s. But where 
have you been for the past two months, and 
what have you been doing as Sherlock II?” 

“Well, sir,” replied Hobbs obsequiously, 
“at present I am ’aving a bit of a vacation, 
so to speak; sort of watching the flowers 
grow in the garden.”” Then suddenly he di- 
vested himself of the manner of a servant. 
He spoke crisply, rather tersely, as to an 
equal. “I dare say Princess Virginia has al- 
ready given you the latest news concerning 
Prince Hubert.” 

Virginia started. 

“Oh, dear me! I forgot to mention it. 
How funny! It slipped my mind entirely. 
You see, Mr. Yorke, we are so accustomed 
to hearing of the horrible things that hap- 
pen to princes and grand dukes, and even 
emperors, that nothing v1 pe us any 
more. How stupid of me! I should have 
known that you would be interested.” 

“You don’t mean to say ——” began 
Yorke, looking hard at Mr. Hobbs. 


“It’s a way these Axphainians have,” | 
said Hobbs, as a brief preface. ‘‘Whenever | 


they set out to do a housecleaning job they 
do it pretty thoroughly. You may remem- 
ber, Mr. Yorke, that I did not report as 
usual on the morning of the twenty-fourth 
of March. You haven’t seen me from that 
day to this. I was detailed by Baron 
Gourou to trail Prince Hubert. If we could 


by any hook or crook ascertain that he was 


actually responsible for the death of that | 


miserable rascal who shot at you from a 
window across the plaza, Prince Robin was 
determined to make him pay the full pen- 
alty. To shorten the story, I followed him 
to Serros, where, you may be pleased to 


know, he met with such a chilly reception | 


that he left almost immediately for Vienna. 
From there he went to Constantinople and 


then to Bukharest. Night before last he was | 


assassinated, shot down as he was leaving 
his hotel. The assassins—there were four 


or five men in the group that fell upon | 


him—escaped. It is known, however, that 
they had been trailing him for several days 
and that they were from Axphain. It is not 
for me to say that the new Prince of Ax- 
phain ordered this act, but the fact remains 
that the former royal house of Axphain 
has been completely wiped out.” 


“j am sure Gregory would not have | 


sanctioned the murder of Prince Hubert,” 
said Virginia. 

“Even so, princess, young Gregory will 
go down in history as the founder of an 
absolutely new royal house of Axphain. 
There is not a trace left of the old one. The 
new broom has swept exceedingly clean. 
In any case, no matter who was back of the 
assassination of Hubert, the world is better 
off for the unwasted bullets.” Turning to 
Yorke, he said, “May I be permitted to 
offer my congratulations, Mr. Yorke? | 


have already had the pleasure of eo 


the princess.”” His eyes twinkled. “And 
must ask you both to forgive me if you hear 
that I am going about saying to everyone, 
‘I told you so,’ because you see, I could 
have told you so at the very peenings 
Late that evening two shadowy, indi 
tinct figures emerged from the gloom at the 
end of the t balcony and slowly moved 


into the soft radiance shed by the lighted | 


windows of the castle. 
“T must go in now, Denny dearest.” 


“But I shan’t see you again like this for 


ages, sweetheart.” 
“Three weeks! And I waited five years 
to see you again!” 
He drew her close. 
throb of her heart against his breast. 
face was upturned, an arm stole up about 
his neck and drew his head down. 


lights in the world went out. 
(THE END) 


He could feel the | 
Her | 


And | 
somehow, for one blissful moment, all the | 
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“Now there’s 
- ahelp that 
is a help” 


VEN if all shaving creams were 
alike, Williams would have this 
one outstanding advantage: It comes 
in a tube with a Hinge-Cap that 
can’t get lost. 
But now combine with this the 
fact that Williams also offers you 
shaving superiorities so definite and 
tangible that you will actually notice 
them the first morning you try it: 


First ~a lather that holds the moisture in 
so that all of every hair is softened instant- 
ly all the way through. 


Second—this lather has a lubric quality 
which acts as a buffer between razor and 
skin. The result: greater comfort. 

Third ~an ingredient in Williams lather is 
actually beneficial to the skin. 

Williams is the product of world- 
famous shaving soap specialists. It 
is a natural-white cream, absolutely 
free from coloring matter. 


Large size tube 35c; double size 50e, 
containing twice as much cream. 


Tue J. B. Witttams Company 
Glastonbury, Conn, 


TheJ .B.WitliamsCo (Canada) Lid.,St Patrick St, Montreal 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 
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| Weight for Weight 
Matwell 1S new 
the Sturdies 
Car in theWorl 


No other motor car, in proportion to weight, is as strong 
in all its vital parts. Transmission and rear axle, for 
instance, are sturdy enough for hard service in a truck. 


All front axle parts, transmission and rear axle gears, 
crankshaft and camshaft, and all parts called upon to 
withstand stress and strain, are fine steels —chrome 
nickel, and other alloys, fully heat-treated. 


Maxwell quality is unique in a car of this class. This 
quality is the sound, sure basis for the economical, 
care-free service which literally sets the good Maxwell 
apart into a class of its own. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 






There are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend 
the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 
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“Try to sing quietly,”’ I suggested. 


“It’s called Here Come the Doughboys,” 


said Billings. 
“The enemy is trembling, 
He’s shaking in his boot: 
At our colonels and our majors, 
At our captains and our loots. 
But he shakes with holy terror 
And he’s filled with deep dismay 
When he hears our boys in khaki 
Are marching on their way. 
CHORUS: 
**So it’s oh, boys! Ho, boys! 
Here come the doughboys. 

Span and spick they’re marching 
To the tune the buglers play. 
And it’s hey, boys! Say, boys! 

Everyone make way, boys, 
For the gallant khaki doughboys 
Are marching on their way.” 


“That’s better.”” I said. 
pretty rotten.” 

“‘Here’s another,’”’ said Billings, suiting, 
as one might say, the action to the word. 
“This is a blue song,’’ he explained. 


“It’s only 


“I’m feelin’ kinder lonely, 
Feelin’ kinder low, 
Something seems to bother me, 
But just what I don’t know, 
Maypbe it’s the scarlet fever 
That I’ve had all week, 
The smallpox, mumps and prickly heat 
That makes me feel so weak, 
CHORUS: 
“I got them scarlet-fever blues, 
I got them yellow-jaundice blues, 
I got the mumps and the pip and house- 
maid’s knee, 
That’s why I’m as blue as blue can be. 
I got the blues, 
I got the blues. 
Three cheers for the red, white and blues.” 


“That’s just lovely,” said I, escorting 
Billings to the elevator and pushing him 
down the elevator shaft. 

Newman Levy. 


Art is Beauty 


YOFT purple and lilac lights 

WO Flooded the stage. 

She stood there, a graceful, girlish 
figure, 

Drawing the bow to and fro 

Across the violin strings. 

She played with a technic 

That the music critics would term 

Execrable. 

But the big blue eyes and the kiss- 
able lips 

Brought her round after round of 
applause. 

She bowed and returned 

With the violin and the bow 

And the eyes and the lips. 

They were loath to let her go. 
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Soft purple and lilac lights 
Extinguished. 

From the darkened stage 

A voice in song 

Rose, liquid, mellow, 

And hauntingly beautiful. 
The music and the voice 
Died away 

In a hurricane of applause. 


Golden light, sparkling like wine, 
Flooded the stage. 

She who had sung the audience 
To the mystic plane of rapture 
Returned to sing again. 

In the golden light 

The music of her voice 
Possessed the divinity of heaven. 
Hler face was plain, 

Her hands were large, 

She was stocky and fat. 

The magical voice, 

More beautiful than ever, 
Ceased its song. 


Three pairs of hands applauded 
In some embarrassment, 

While eighteen hundred eyes 
Scanned the programs 

For the next item. 


A. A. Penn. 


It Must be Said 


Tae no patience with the churls 
Who chaff the vanity of girls; 

I hold them fools who feign to think 
That petty pride makes maidens prink. 


For she who knows her beauty’s worth 
And adds a loveliness to earth 

By any gaud that gold can bring 
Hath done a generous, noble thing! 


And if she suffers by her art, 

And if she smarts for being smart, 
Shall we not hail her as a saint 

For beauty’s sake who suffers paint? 


Sweet that a limb of lissom mold 
For beauty’s sake should brave the cold. 
Ah, many a shivering silken shin 
Speaks more of martyrdom than sin! 


Surely not single is the heart 
That scorns the priestess of an art. 
Beauty is all. If vain is she, 
Then truly all is vanity! 
Ted Robinson. 


To a Cigar Store Indian 


H! NOBLE redskin, tomahawk in hand, 
Guarding the door of the tobacconist, 
I see you yet, resplendent through the mist 
Of two-score years. With shaded eyes you 
scanned 
Invisible horizons—haply planned 
Forays against the peaceful, cast-iron deer 
That grazed upon the lawns, or scattered 
fear 
Among the timorous clothing-dummy band 


Cosmetics, safety razors, bonbons, green 

Coupons, the symbols of a weakling race, 
Have driven you, brave warrior, from the 

scene, 

A fitting effigy to fill your place 

W ould be the roadhouse savage, pale of face, 
Who drinks bad rum and drives a limousine. 

Otto Freund. 


Mother Goose for Infant 
Intelligentzia 


ARK, hark, the dogs do bark, 
The beggars have come to town; 
The Community Chest 
Will give a lawn fest 
To shake the citizens down, 


There was a man of our town, and he was 
wondrous wise ; 

He paid a psychoanalyst to psychoanalyze ; 

And when he got his complex out, with all his 
might and main 

He promptly had his psyche psychoanalyzed 
again. 


Paddy was a gunman, Paddy was a thief, 

Paddy came to my house and stole a piece of 
beef; 

Paddy got an alienist and proved himself in- 
sane, 

And then he crowned the alienist and took his 
watch and chain. 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
lis wife could eat no lean; 

Both hated yeast and vitamins 
And doted on caffeine. 


Seesaw, Margery Daw, 
The bricklayer’s got a new master ; 
And he shall lay but a hundred a day 
The Union won't let him work faster. 


Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any wool? 
Yes, sir; yes, sir, three bags full; 

One for the interest on the Farm Loan Plan, 
And two for the payment on the Super-Sedan. 


Georgie Porgie, pudding and pie, 

Kissed the girls and made them ery; 

But never got spanked for such vulgarity 
From the absence of feminine sex-solidarity. 


Doctor Foster 
Went to Gloucester 
On a summer's day; 
While scorning a Detour 
He hit a concreter 
But made the insurance men pay. 


Hey, diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon; 
The Experiment Station's 
I noculations 
Had put all her glands in tune. 


Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 

To see a fine lady ride on a white horse, 

Rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes, 

She works for the Banbury picture shows 
Morris Bishop. 
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Every letter you 
wiite is a picture 


of yourself 


nopLe who receive your per 
Pyonal letters get a true glimpsc 
of the kind of person you are just 
as surely as if they looked in a 
mirror and saw your reflection. 

If the paper on which your let 
ters are written has a pleasing 
crispness and air of refinement 
about it, its noticeable air of re- 
finement is associated with you. 


For this reason thousands of 
men and women who take pride 
in being secially correct, now 
choose WardWove Quality Club 
Parchment Writing Paper. 


Wonderful new 
parchment finish 
Cxius Parchment has a wonderfui 
surface on which it is a great 
pleasure to write. It is a paper of 
great beauty, with a clean, pleas 
ing crispness and a delightful air 
of refinement—a socially correct 
atmosphere that is unmistakabl 


Sizes to suit your individual 
taste. Choice of white or gray 
lain or deckle edge, silver or gold 
ace edge 


Send for circular 
THOUSANDS of men and women are perfectly 
satisticd to let Club Parchment be the paper 
which reflects their good taste and theu 
personality. As it does credit to them, i 
Ask tor it at 
stationery, drug and department stores. It 
you cannot find it in your acighborhood, 
{ 


will also do credit to you 


send direct to us for interestirig circular an 
name of nearest dealer 


f 


AMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO 
299 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 
Manufacturers of Ward's A-Line-A-Day Books 


“(hub 


archment 
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Have you forgotten the way to Pleasure Island? 

It’s a land that children enter easily, at a moment’s notice. 
But most grown folks have lost the chart. Some of them even 
doubt that there is a Pleasure Island. 

Here, in this storied box of chocolates— Whitman’s Pleasure 
Island Package—is proof that the glamor of romance still lives— 
it gives to the dreamer’s vision “‘a local habitation and a name.” 

3 Pleasure Island is real. 

So explore this pirate’s chest. Lift the tray, packed with 
treasures from tropic shores, and feast both eyes and palate on 
the contents of the money bags beneath. Surely chocolates 
were never so sweet and so suggestive of their rich background 
of history. 

Pleasure Island Chocolates are sold everywhere, in nearly every 
neighborhood, by those selected dealers who supply Whitman’s Chocolates 
—each one of whom receives his supplies direct from Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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“On Choosing Chocolates” 
“Samplers Old and New”’ 
Two illustrated booklets, 


either, or both, of which 
will be sent on request. 




















Then, with his usual cheek, he began: 

“Good morning, Beulah darling. I’ve 
nearly killed a policeman. I had to. I saw 
Uncle Charles’ car in Hart Street and 
guessed you’d written to him too about 
this gong. You nearly got me hanged— 
out of sheer malice, you little horror; for 
you know he wouldn’t pay you a decent 
price for it.’’ 

“Sir Charles is a good customer,” said 
Miss Timmins coldly and untruthfully. 

“I nearly killed him, too,” said Lord 
Scredington with a slight increase of his 
cheerfulness. “But that wouldn’t have 
mattered. It would have come under the 
Extermination of Vermin Act.” 

“It’s very wrong to speak like that about 
your uncle,” said Miss Timmins severely. 

“Ts it my fault that he’s my uncle?” he 
cried indignantly. “I didn’t choose him! 
You know I didn’t! You know quite well 
that if he’d been the only uncle left in the 
world, I wouldn’t have chosen him! I'd 
rather have gone without an uncle alto- 
gether!” 

On his words Sir Charles Goulceby en- 
tered the shop, a man of sixty-five, with 
the Scredington nose, but with a small, 
thin-lipped, mean mouth. His face was 
flushed and his eyes were sparkling. 

“You were within an ace of breaking my 
neck, you young ruffian!’’ he cried furi- 
ously. “I'll inform the police and have 
your license canceled, I will!’ 

“Don’t talk such outrageous nonsense!”’ 
said Lord Scredington impenitently. 
“Everyone knows that I’m one of the most 
careful drivers in London. Go away! I've 
come to look at a piece of jade and you're 
disturbing me.” 

On the instant the collector’s passion got 
the better of Sir Charles’ righteous wrath, 
and he said loudly, “‘So have I. Where is 
it, Miss Timmins?” 

Miss Timmins took the gong from the 
glass case and laid it on the top of it on the 
square of black velvet which gave it its full 
value. 

They bent over it, examining it, studying 
it, handling it in turn. 

Then Sir Charles said, in a tone by no 
means so indifferent as he tried to make 
it, “It’s not a bad piece. I'll give you 
thirty pounds for it.” 

“You're right. It isn’t a bad piece. In 
fact, it’s the most interesting, though not 
the most elaborate, gong you ever set eyes 
on. I’ll give you sixty pounds for it, Miss 
Timmins,” said Lord Scredington. 

“Seventy!”’ snapped Sir Charles, and 
then he groaned. 

“‘Let’s say a hundred,” said Lord Scred- 
ington suavely. ‘A hundred, Miss Tim- 
mins,”’ 

Miss Timmins’ time had come. 
extraordinary sweetness, she said, “I’m 
afraid it isn’t for sale any longer. I’ve just 
sold it.” 

“You’ve sold it!”’ they exclaimed with 
one voice, glaring at her. 

“Yes,” said Miss Timmins even more 

sweetly. ‘I wrote to you eleven o'clock; 
and now it’s nearly twenty past. I sold it 
before you came—for two hundred guin- 
eas.”’ 
“But how can it be sold? You've got it 
here,” said Sir Charles in distrustful ac- 
cents. ‘“‘No one would leave a piece like 
this when he’d bought it.” : 

“The customer left a deposit on it,” said 
Miss Timmins. 

Lord Scredington studied the gong once 
more with a very mournful air; -then he 
said, “Well, that’s that. I’d have given 
you more for it.” 

Sir Charles, who had appeared to be 
choking, broke out, “But it’s monstrous! 
Monstrous! I’ve come all this way for 
nothing!” 

“Not for nothing, uncle. You've seen 
me,” said Lord Scredington sweetly. 

Sir Charles glared at him. Lord Scred- 
ington heaved a sigh that was almost a 
groan. 9 

Then he said, with tears in his voice, 
“Good morning, Miss Timmins. Heaven 
forgive you! ‘I must go! I must be alone 
with my bleeding heart.” 

He went out of the shop, drooping. — 

“T’m sorry, Sir Charles,” said Miss Tim- 
mins in soothing accents. ‘But I couldn’t 
miss a chance like that. I knew you 
wouldn’t want to give two hundred guineas 
for the gong.” : 

“A monstrous price! Ridiculous!” said 
Sir Charles. 
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Then his earlier grievance came keenly 
on him; and gazing through the window at 
his nephew, who had lost his droop and 
was sitting upright, smiling cheerfully, in 
the driver’s seat of his car, he added fiercely, 
“That young man’s a ruffian—a perfect 
ruffian! He’s a throwback! There’s a 
strong strain of viking blood in the Goulce- 
bys. It’s come out in him—all of it!” 

This was news to Miss Timmins. But 
she had heard her father speak of the vi- 
kings, also descendants of the lost tribes of 
Israel. She looked through the window 
with a new interest at Lord Scredington, 
now moving off in his car, and said thought- 
fully, ‘‘Then I suppose they were like cave 
men,” 

“Like gorillas!’’ snapped Sir Charles, 
and he stalked out of the shop. 

Miss Timmins’ so ene lips were 
wreathed by a pensive, pleased and mis- 
chievous grin. 

Then she took the gong upstairs, locked 
it in the bottom drawer of her chest of 
drawers and thought no more about it. 

Unfortunately, Sir Charles did think 
about it; and he thought about it in the 
wrong place. He was dining at the Molda- 
vian Embassy that night; the memory of 
his loss came upon him; and in bitter ac- 
cents he told the party he had just missed 
the finest jade spirit gong he had ever seen. 
Mournfully he described the gong. He 
was accorded full sympathy. 

After dinner a polished and agreeable 
young man with slate-colored, almond- 
shaped eyes, set too close together on either 
side of a thin, high, hooked nose, in a 
clear-skinned, pale face on which the thick 
line of eyebrows that met above that thin 
nose stood out very black, devoted himself 
to Sir Charles with an air of sympathetic 
and respectful interest. He talked about 
Chinese art in general and then discussed 
the jade gong, heard from Sir Charles the 
exact circumstances of his failure to get it, 
that the purchaser had paid a deposit on 
it, and then drew from him a more exact 
description of it. The young man talked 
lightly enough; and a most agreeable 
smile, which never rose as high as his eyes, 
kept wreathing his lips. 

But when Sir Charles said that below 
the dragon’s tail was a pattern of starry 
blossoms, the young man said sharply, 
“Yes, yes—starry blossoms! That is the 
one!” 

“You know the piece?” said Sir Charles. 

The young man hesitated; then he said, 
“Yes, I think so. It is in the tradition—the 
occult tradition.” 

“Oh, the occult!’’ said Sir Charles con- 
temptuously, with his sneering — 

For a breath the smiling mask which 
hid the young man broke in a frown which 
turned him suddenly sinister; and running 
his finger in an odd gesture along the thick 
black line of his eyebrows, he said in a sud- 
denly harsh, grating voice, “But things 
can be done! Immense things!” 

Sir Charles stared at him. It was for all 
the world as if a flash of lightning had re- 
vealed an abyss. Then the young man was 
smiling again with an almost oppressive 
agreeableness, and asking where Mr. Tim- 
mins’ shop was. 

Sir Charles told him, and later asked his 
hostess who the agreeable young man was. 

“Oh, that’s Baron Gageschi,” she said. 
“He’s a Moldo-Wallachian, attached to the 
embassy. His friends call him the Vampire. 
The way his eyebrows meet, you know.” 

Sir Charles did not know. 

At- ten o’clock the next morning the 
agreeable young Moldo-Wallachian entered 
the shop, to find Beulah polishing an ivory 
netsuke. He smiled upon her a most agree- 
able smile, and, ungratefully, she took a 
dislike to him at once. 

“T am told that you have a spirit gong 
in milky jade, a dragon with a fish’s tail,” 
he said, and again he smiled that agreeable 
smile. “Might I see it?”’ 

The second agreeable smile was too much 
for Beulah, and she answered in almost 
ungracious accents, “It’s sold.” 

“Yes, I know that it is sold; but I gath- 
ered that you still had it, and I should like 
to see it very much indeed.” 

She shook her head and said, “No, I’m 
afraid I can’t show it to you. It’s sold.” 

“But I want to see it very much. It will 
be worth your while,” he said, and smiled a 
third agreeable smile. 

It was too much. And with a tartness 
foreign to her nature, except when it was in 


contact with Lord Scredington, Beulah 
said, ‘Really, you know, I can’t be both- 
ered about the thing. I’ve sold it.” 

He did not smile a fourth time; his lips 
were set in a thin line; in his unsmiling 
face his eyes were hard. But his voice was 
soft and cajoling as he said, ‘But I will 
give you more for it—much more.” 

“I got a very good price for it, thank 
you,” said Beulah coldly. 

“Whatever the price was, I will give you 
two hundred pounds more,” he said. 

Beulah was taken aback and saddened 
four hundred and ten pounds when she was 
only getting two hundred guineas! But 
— was nothing to be done; a sale was a 
sale. 

“Why do you want it so badly? You're 
not a Chinaman,” she said sharply. 

“Oh? A Chinaman?” he said slowly, in 
a tone of enlightenment. Then he added, 
“So a Chinaman has bought it.” 

Beulah was yet more annoyed, and with 
herself; the spirit gong was now the young 
Chinaman’s business; she ought not to 
have talked about it. 

“Weil, I’m afraid I can’t help you; the 
gong is sold,” she said in as indifferent a 
tone as she could command. 

The young man beat a nervous tattoo 
with his long finger nails on the glass of the 
case; then he said, “‘I’ll give you five hun- 
dred pounds—cash.” 

“T can’t take it. A sale is a sale,” said 
Beulah firmly, but with a note of regret in 
her voice. 

He scowled at her; and she had very 
much the same impression as Sir Charles 
had had—the impression of looking into 
depths. Then he smiled another agreeable 
smile and laid a visiting card on the counter. 

“You will change your mind—ve 
likely,”’ he said. When le do, telegrap 
or write to me to this address.” 

“I shan’t change my mind!” said Beulah 
angrily. 

“Then you'll be a little fool,” he said 
quietly, and walked out of the shop. 

He left Beulah very angry, not only 
with him but also with herself —for having 
talked. She was even a little frightened; he 
had looked so dangerous. She picked up the 
visiting card and on it she read: 


BARON GAGESCHI 


THE MOLDAVIAN EMBASSY, 
—s SQUARE, 
a 


She was troubled about the matter for 
the next thirty-six hours. Then it passed 
out of her mind. 

Three mornings later she was badly 
startled to find that the shop had been 
burgled. The drawers in the counter and a 
locked cabinet had been forced open and 
ransacked. Then, to her surprise, she found 
that nothing had been taken. She was not 
surprised long; plainly the burglar had 
been hunting for the gong. 

A locksmith replaced the broken locks. 
She did not tell her father about the ran- 
sacking of the shop; why worry him? But 
she went about her work of dusting and 
polishing the works of art with a troubled 


ace. 

In the middle of the morning Lord Scred- 
ington came into the shop to learn whether 
she had found anything for him. He did 
not ruffle her dignity by calling her Baby 
or Beulah darling. He was in a polite and 
friendly mood. She seemed to him to be 
rather absent-minded, and he asked her 
what was the matter. 

An impulse urged her to tell him her 
trouble. He might, as his uncle had so 
bitterly asserted, be a throwback to the 
vikings; but he did look a useful helper in 
an awkward situation. 

She told him what was the matter, the 
story of the young Chinaman who had left 
the deposit on the gong, and of Baron 
Gageschi’s offer of five hundred pounds for 
it and the way he had pressed that offer. 
Lord Scredington seemed most affected by 
the fact that the young Moldo-Wallachian 
had been rude to her. 

Then she said, ‘ But the thing is when I 
came down this morning I found that the 
shop had been burgled, but nothing had 
been taken. So the burglar must have been 
after the gong.” 

“The deuce he was!’ said Lord Scred- 
ington, frowning. “I don’t like the look of 
this. I know Gageschi a little, and he’s a 
queer beggar. He’s very thick with that 


Si 


set that goes in for the occult so strongly, 
and they call him the Vampire. And there 
are yo stories going round about them 
devil worship and that kind of thing. | 
shouldn’t wonder if that’s what he wants 
the gong for.” 

“That is what he wants it for,” said 
Beulah quickly. “The young Chinaman 
who bought it said that his people beiieved 
it to be very powerful, and Baron Gageschi 
evidently knew about it. And they do call 
up devils with these gongs, or try to.” 

“I don’t like it,” said Lord Scredington, 
shaking his head. “I don't like it.” 

“T can’t think how Baron G thi knows 
that the gong is still here,” said Beulah. 

“Perhaps somebody told him that your 
customer had only paid a deposit on it.” 

“Someone must have,” said Beulah, 
with a worried air. “And the Chinaman 
isn't bringing the rest of the money for 
for ten days,” 

Lord Scredington also was frowning. 
Then his face brightened with a happy 
thought, and he added, “I must come and 
stay with you till the Chinaman brings the 
ae and takes the infernal! thing away.”’ 

“You won't!” said Beulah hastily. 
Then she added more graciously, “I'm 
sorry; I didn’t mean that—not quite. But 
there’s nowhere for you to stay.” 

“T’ll stay in the shop. I’ll sleep on the 

counter. I insist on it,” he said with cheer- 
ful obstinacy. 
_ Miss Timmins did not pursue this sub- 
ject; she said in rather dolorous accents, 
“I'm afraid of their coming again; and 
there’s only daddy and I in the house; and 
we shouldn't be able to stop them get- 
ting %.” 

“T’ve told you what to do,” he said. 

“But you'd be worse than a burglary,” 
said Miss Timmins from the heart. 

“Thank you,” he said, with so many 
tears in his voice and such an air of dejec- 
tion that, though she doubted very much 
their sincerity, she was forced to be apolo- 
getic and soothing. 

He refused to be comforted and presently 
went away, drooping miserably till he was 
outside the shop. 

Late in the afternoon he came back 
carrying asmall box, and said, “I’ve brought 
you what is called a gat. Do you know how 
to use it?” 

Opening the box, he disclosed a small 
automatic pistol. 

Miss Timmins looked at it with the 

eatest disfavor and said, “No, I don’t! 

nd I don’t want to!” 

“But you must. It’s the only thing to do 
if you won't let me stay here. Put on your 
hat and coat and we'll get along to a shoot- 
ing gallery at once.” 

Miss Timmins did not realize that being 
taught to use a gat by a throwback to 
the vikings meant being taken possession 
of for the day, though she had realized 
that if ever she gave Lord Scredington an 
inch he would take a quarter of a mile or 
try to. They spent an hour at the shooting 
ag As she handled the gat her distaste 
or it wore off and she grew immensely in- 
terested in hitting the middle of the target. 
At the end of the hour she was hitting it 
with pleasing regularity. Later, to her sur- 
prise, she found meni diate at Thibault's 
and then in a box at Lilac Time. She was 
indeed glad she had chanced to be wearing 
her prettiest frock. With the greatest re- 
luctance, she found herself enjoying herself 
immensely; not once did he ruffle ber sen- 
sibilities. She had not dreamed —welli, she 
had not dreamed. Next she found herself 
supping at the Italian Roof Garden and 
dancing with him. It was past two when he 
brought her back home. He made no at- 
tempt to ruffle her sensibilities when he 
said good night; not that—well, not that. 
Miss Timmins was a trifle bemused, 

Two mornings later Lord Scredington 
came out of the Golden Cave at a few min- 
utes past three. He came out of it in a 
cheerful, even philanthropic mood. Noth- 
ing would content that philanthropic mood 
but that he should go round to the shop in 
Devonshire Street to make sure that no 
one was burgling it. 

As his car came quietly into the street 
his keen eyes caught sight of what looked 
like a shadow pressed against the door of 
the shop; and the car had not gone ten 
yards up the street when that a cae van- 
ished, 

He stopped the car and walked quietly 
to the door of the shop. He was not 
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surprised that it opened to the pressure of 
his hand. He entered noiselessly and stood 
still, listening. A stair creakec. There 
came five seconds of silence. Then another 
stair creaked. 

He struck a match, found the switch of 
the electric light, switched it on and looked 
round for a weapon. Against the back wall 
he saw a broom. As he took it up another 
stair creaked. 

He tiptoed noiselessly through the door 
at the back of the shop, slipped the handle 
of the broom through the banisters and 
held it firmly about a foot above the sixth 
stair. 

Then he snapped, “Come out of it!” 

There came a grunt of surprise from high 
up the staircase; then the burglar came out 
of it with a rush. He dashed lightly down 
the stairs till the bottom of his right shin 
found the broom handle. Then he dived 
clean against the door into the shop, drove 
it open and came a thundering cropper in 
the middle of the floor. The fact that Lord 
Seredington was sitting on him did not help 
him to get his breath back any quicker. 

A door opened at the top of the stairs and 
Miss Timmins cried, “All right, dad! 
Don’t bother to get up! It’s only-some- 
thing fallen down. I’ll see to it.” 

Light feet came pattering down the stairs; 
and Miss Timmins came into the shop, 
wearing a blue dressing gown, her little 
feet very white under its hem. Her hair 
was plaited in a thick, long pigtail. She 
looked scared; but she wore a determined 
air, and the gat was in her hand. 

Lord Scredington took in the picture 
completely; then he said, “I’ve got your 
burglar. What would you like me to do 
with him?” 

Miss Timmins stood frowning. Police 
mw eedings would be unpleasant and waste 

er time. 

“It seems a pity,” she said. “But I 
think you'd better let him go.” 

Lord Scredington hesitated; then he 
said, “Well, I might give him a sporting 
chance.” 

He shifted his position, set a knee on 
his prisoner’s back, emptied his pockets of 
several nasty-looking tools and told him to 


get up. 

“T'll give you thirty yards’ start and 
then I'll shout for the police,” he said. 

From the way the active young man 
bucketed down the street and round the 
corner Lord Scredington gathered that he 
had quite recovered his breath. 

He stepped back into the shop and said 
cheerfully, ‘Well, that’s that!’ 

‘I'm so much obliged to you,” said Miss 
Timmins in most grateful accents. ‘That 
brute might have cut my throat and dad’s 
toof But however did you come to be 
here?” 

“Oh, I just came round to see if there 
was anything doing.” 

‘But it was good of you,” she said, and 
her grateful eyes shone on him. 

They were brighter than ever with sleep 
and excitement; her flushed face was charm- 
ing. With her hair plaited in that pigtail, she 
looked very young indeed—about four- 
teen. Instinctively—his instinct was like 
that— Lord Scredington picked her up and 
kissed her and set her down again. 

“Oh, dear! Why will you always do 
things like that?” cried Miss Timmins, al- 
most in tears. “Just as I was beginning to 
like you too!” 

Lord Seredington looked down at her 
with very serious eyes and said reproach- 
fully, “If you could see yourself in a glass 
you wouldn't ask such a silly question. But 
I tell you what: You just run upstairs and 
fetch that gong. I’m going to take care of 
it - you tiil that Chinaman comes for it.’ 

Miss Timmins hesitated, frowning at 
him. Then she went upstairs and brought 
down the gong. He shook hands with 
and said good night with the most serious 
politeness. She bolted the door; then made 
some haste up the stairs to look at herself 
in a glass. 

The next morning Yu Chi Ting came 
into the shop to tell Beulah that he had 
been cabled that his message was on its 
way to his grandfather. As he was telling 
her another customer came into the shop, 
a ferrety-faced young fellow who looked 
like a lawyer's clerk. Beulah thought it bet- 
ter not to tell Yu Chi Ting about the two 
attempts to steal the gong. She told him 
that it was safe in the bank and said that 
she would have it ready for him at the shop 
“at eleven o'clock tomorrow week.” It did 
not occur to her that that ferrety-faced 
customer was taking any interest in their 
conversation; he was earnestly studying 
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the china in a cabinet at the back of the 
shop. When Yu Chi Ting had thanked her 
and gone, the stranger asked her if she had 
any Crown Derby. She told him that she 
had none and he went out. It was only later 
that she realized he had come into the shop 
on purpose to hear that conversation. 

On the appointed morning Lord Scred- 
ington’ s car stood at the door of Mr. Tim- 
mins’ shop and Lord Scredington stood 
beside the counter, talking to Miss Tim- 
mins. They were taking their last look at 
the gong, mournfully pointing out to each 
other its beauties and deploring that it was 
being reft from them forever. 

Then Yu Chi Ting entered. His air was 
not impassive, but eager and excited. His 
eyes grew still brighter at the sight of the 
gong. He greeted Miss Timmins politely 
and handed a small roll of notes to her. 
She counted the money with fingers that 
fumbled a little at handling so large a 
sum, locked it in a drawer, wrapped 
up the gong carefully and gave it to him. 
He thanked her warmly for keeping it 
for him, bade her good day and went out of 
the shop. 

“And that’s that,” said Lord Screding- 
ton gloomily. 

On his words there came a sudden outcry 
in the street. 

“By Jove, they’re getting it from him!” 
cried Lord Scredington, and dashed out of 
the shop. 

Miss Timmins followed him. Twenty 
yards down the street a group of loafers 
were hammering Yu Chi Ting. Even as 
Lord Scredington started toward them, one 
of them broke from the group, rushed to 
the bottom of the street and handed the 
parcel to a man jn the tonneau of the large 
blue car waiting at the bottom of it. 

“It’s Baron Gageschi!” cried Miss Tim- 
mins. 

Lord Scredington swung round and 
senoed into the driver’s seat of his car. 
tow and why Miss Timmirs tumbled into 
the tonneau she never knew. It must have 
been the human instinct to be where things 
are doing. By the time she had picked 
herself up the car was round the corner, 
racing after the blue car. 

Then the baron looked back. He must 
have perceived that the car that was fol- 
lowing was the car that had stood in front 
of Mr. Timmins’ shop. He leaned forward 
and spoke to his chauffeur, and the chauf- 
feur accelerated. So did Lord Scredington. 
The blue car turned sharply ya Southamp- 
ton Row, turned again at the corner of 
Russell Square, ran through the square 
into Percy Street, turned north again, then 
west. Sometimes losing ground, sometimes 
gaining it, Lord Scredington stuck to the 
blue car. He was not thirty yards behind 
it when it stopped, almost with a jerk, at 
the Moldavian Embassy. 

The Vampire jumped from the car and 
scuttled up the — He was halfway 
through the door when Lord Scredington 
reached him. They entered the hall to- 
gether, Lord Scredington’s arm affection- 
ately round the Vampire's neck, lifting him 
from his feet in the impressive gesture 
known as scragging him. They entered 
with a violent celerity and knocked the 
footman down before he could get out of 
their way. In his astonishment he yelled, 
and the two other footmen in the hall 
dashed forward. 

Lord Scredington had torn the gong from 
the baron’s grip and he fairly threw him at 
them. The missile stopped one of them, 
but the other gripped Lord Scredington. 
Then Miss Timmins appeared at the open 
door and very sensibly screamed. 

At this unusual sound in those inviolate 
precincts doors opened all round the hall; 
and out came clerks and secretaries and 
attachés, and about fifteen voices asked in 
several tongues, “‘What’s the matter?” 

Then out of a door at the back of the hall 
came the ambassador himself. 

“What's this?” he cried in a voice that 
dominated the tumult, and at the sound of 
it the hubbub died down. 

“This gentleman was assaulting of Baron 
Gageschi,” said the footman who had been 
knocked down. 

“‘Assaulting one of my suite? In the 
embassy itself! What does this mean, sir?”’ 
cried the ambassador. 

“Assaulting a thief!"’ snapped Lord 
Scredington hotly. ‘This young ruffian set 
a gang of roughs to rob Mr. Yu Chi Ting, a 
customer of this young lady, of a jade gong 
he had just bought from her. We followed 
him and I recovered it.” 

The ambassador hesitated, frowning. 
Lord Scredington’s appearance added 
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weight to this serious accusation. It was 
impressive. Miss Timmins told herself that 
he looked like—like a flaming sword, and 
then told herself that that was silly. 

“Who are you?” said the ambassador. 

“Lord Scredington.” 

The ambassador hesitated again. Then 
he turned to Baron Gageschi and spoke to 
him in Moldo-Wallachian. A sharp inter- 
change of questions and answers followed. 
The voice of the ambassador grew sterner 
and sterner. 

Then the ambassador turned to Lord 

Scredington and said, ‘Please come this 
way.” 
Lord Scredington hesitated for a mo- 
ment; then he followed the ambassador. 
Sticking close to Lord Scredington, Miss 
Timmins followed too. The ambassador led 
them into the room out of which he had 
come and shut the door. 

He turned to them with a somewhat 
worried air and said in his excellent Eng- 
lish, “‘ You have acted rightly, sir. It is a 
disgraceful business. My subordinate has 
been using his official position for his per- 
sonal ends.” He hesitated again, frowning; 
then he added, “I should prefer to deal 
with him myself, if it could be arranged.” 

Lord Scredington hesitated; he wanted 
the Vampire to go to prison. 

Miss Timmins laid her hand on his arm 
and said, ‘The police are such a bother 
always.” 

““Oh, well ——”’ he said, hesitating. 

“You have recovered the gong. There- 
fore it is not essential that the affair should 
go to the police, or the press—if you could 
arrange it. I do not think that this China- 
man would want to press the matter,”’ said 
the ambassador; and his tone was at 
once persuasive and urgent. “It would 
be such an ugly scandal.” 

Lord Scredington hesitated again. He 
had a personal dislike of scandals. 

Then he said, “Very well, your excel- 
lency, I will try to arrange it., Though I 
should have liked —— 

His expression again grew vengeful. 

“Thank you. It’s very good of you,” 
said the ambassador hastily, as if he did not 
desire any of Lord Scredington’s second 
thoughts. “I’m very much obliged to you 
indeed.” 

“T’ll arrange it, sir,’ said Lord Scred- 
ington; and half turning, he slipped his 
hand through Miss Timmins’ arm. 

The ambassador led them through the 
hall briskly. On the top of the front door- 
steps he said, ‘I’m very much obliged to 
you. And this young lad = 

Lord Scredington explained that Miss 
Timmins’ father kept the curiosity shop at 
which the Chinaman had purchased the 
gong. The ambassador made a note of the 
address. Evidently the embassy would 
purchase an object of art. Then he again 
thanked Lord Scredington warmly and 
shook hands with them. 

“‘Good morning, sir,”’ said Lord Screding- 
ton, and he led Miss Timmins down the 
“- to the car. 

e found a motoring cap for her. It did 
not fit; but it was better than nothing. 

They returned to Devonshire Street by 
another route. Lord Seredington did not 
want to meet any policemen who had seen 
the racing cars. On the way they discussed 
the affair in all its bearings with the live- 
liest interest. 

Their business was now to find Yu Chi 
Ting. Miss Timmins put on a hat and coat 
and they went together to his rooms higher 
up the street. They found him in his sitting 
room in an easy-chair, with a bruised fore- 
head and a blackening eye, looking very 
shaky and wholly disconsolate. The sight 
of the precious parcel restored him almost 
on the instant. 

Lord Scredington offered to drive him 
to the office from which he proposed to 
dispatch the gong. He accepted the offer 
gratefully and packed it very carefully and 
tightly, with cotton wool, in the box he had 
ready for it. He sealed the box, on which 
the address had already been painted. They 
walked down the street to the car, bade 
Miss Timmins good-by and drove off. 

On the way Lord Scredington explained 
that he had arranged that the overworked 
police should not be troubled with the 
matter. As the ambassador had suggested, 
Yu Chi Ting raised no objection to this. 
Indeed he seemed relieved. 

The box was dispatched. Yu Chi Ting 
turned from the counter to Lord Screding- 
ton and said, ‘I’m very grateful.” 

“Not at all,” said Lord Seredington; 
then he sighed and added, “Tt 8 a pity it’s 
going such a long way off.” 
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TRUE PRODUCT OF A HIGH PURPOSE 
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HE augmented and strengthened organ- 
ization producing the Oakland Six is 
guided by one unvarying ideal. 


That ideal is to win and hold and reward the 
confidence of the American public through the 
sheer value of a well-made product. 


To the attainment of this ideal, this strength- 
ened Oakland organization has dedicated all 
of its skill, experience and resources. 


And reinforcing these are the almost unlim- 
ited resources of General Motors, pledged to 
the same high purpose. 


Consequently, new quality and new value 
characterize the Oakland Six. 


True product of a high purpose—fleet, worthy, 
beautiful—it 1 is not surprising that the car is win- 


ning and holding the heat will of all who buy it. 


Oakland Motor Car Compa Pontiac, Michigan 
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The fine 


rare flavor 


of 50 years 
ago- 


In the httle Swiss village it 


was not easy for a man to 


stick to his kitchen as Daniel 
Peter did. 
But he was determined to 


get the blend he knew could be 
produced. So day after day 
he tested and blended. 

And he got it—the Peter’s 
perfect blend! 

A rare flavor—still unique 
today—smooth and rich—a 
fine flavor that only Peter's 
milk chocolate has. 

The same wonderful flavor 
you get in Peter's today. 

And now, too, the Peter's 
almond bar! With crunchy 
nuts—~yet the original flavor 
intact. 

Peter's is different—dis- 
tinctive—gcod, You'll like 
the fine rare flavor of it. Ask 
for Peter's today. 

Send 20 cents for the famous 
Peter's assartment package — plain 
—almond—croquettes, Peter Cailler 


Kohler Swias Chocolates Co., Inc., 
129 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Ben Ames Williams 


HEN any man is asked to write about 

himself, he should be permitted to 
put his sense of humor in the closet. I have 
done so, 

I was born in Mississippi, my mother a 
Southern girl, my father an Ohio man. 
They met at college in Ohio, at first in- 
tended to live in the South, but moved to 
Jackson, Ohio, when I was a baby. My 
father was for the next 
thirty years or so editor 


that since continued popularity is immor- 
tality, so present popularity, unless it de- 
monstrably results from unworthy causes, 
creates at least a presumption of merit. I 
would rather write a best seller which the 
critics scorned than a story which they 
applauded but which left the people cold. 

But I would rather write a story which 
seemed good to me, whatever others 
thought of it, than any other sort at all; 
and by that rule I run. 





of the Jackson Stand- 
ard-Journal there. He 
was and is a profound 
reader and student. 
My mother had always 
a devotion to the best 
things in literature. 
She had read aloud as 
a girl to her father; she 
read aloud to me, by 
the long hour, before 
I could talk coherently 
and for years after- 
ward. Before I was six 
years old I loved the 
roll of words; by the 
time I was ten I was a 
voracious reader; by 
the time I was four- 
teen 1 was also an om- 
nivorous one, Gluttony 
began to blunt any 
taste I may have had; 
and the fact that in 
school and college, ac- 
cording to the regular 
system, I was taught 
to regard the classics 
as tasks to be done 
rather than as pleasures 
to be enjoyed, com- 
pleted the process, Out 
of college, because it 
offered the quickest 
adequate salary in 








and spinner would have been better. If I'd 
taken a light casting rod and dropped a 
spinner close to the banks, then worked it 
slowly across the stream, just ietting the 
current —— But it’s too late now. Too 
late! Ah, ‘the heedlessness of youth! The 
neglected opportunities! 

Marriage? Oh, yes! How indescribable 
those first days together! How truly in- 
describable! She hooked the guide with a 
backeast, I remember. He looked so strange 
with a Red Ibis in the end of his nose. 
Strange and sad. 

Came a day when I peered anxiously at 
what the nurse held up on a pillow and then 
I understood why father had paced the 
floor. Here was the same identical shade of 
boiled lobster. But that was merely as to 
color. The object of my inspection seemed 
to be a cross between Rameses II and a 
blighted chimpanzee. 

I did not pace the floor. I crept from the 
room in a sort of daze. Presently I found 
myself alone with my trouble in God’s out- 
of-doors. I was in a stream, strangely 
enough—quite a good stream, not far from 
our home. I had a fly rod in my hand. 
Still in a daze, I began to wander up the 
stream, swishing the rod mechanically from 
time to time. At last darkness fell. In the 
twilight I examined the contents of my 
creel. I found that sixteen brook trout had 
found their way into the receptacle in some 
manner. 

The great trouble which had come upon 
me suddenly seemed as naught. was 
curiously elated. A thought came to me. 
The little woman! She should share this 








found a newspaper job 
and held it for the next 
six years. In thecourse 
of that time I not infrequently wrote eight 
to ten thousand words a day. This deadly 
facility has always since been a handicap 
to me. 

My roommate in Boston was a man who 
would have learned to write if he had lived; 
because he was beginning to try, I also 
began to try. My immediate ambition was 


| to sella story; and at the end of four years 


of work I did so. By that time I had been 


| driven, by my own sense of what I needed, 


| makes a story richer; 


to try to read good books again. I found 
them worth reading, and have cultivated 
the faculty of enjoying them with more 
and more success since then. The process 
has taught me enough so that I begin to 
— eive how much I have undertaken to 
earn. It is as though I were canoeing up a 
meandering stream where each new bend, 
instead of showing me the goal in sight, 
shows instead only a longer reach of river 
to be ascended. Now and then I have 
written a paragraph which seemed to me 
good, and sometimes longer passages; and 
once I wrote a story with which I was well 
contented, but few agreed with me in my 
estimate of the tale. 

Four or five years ago I came to believe 
that a background familiar to the reader 
with this in mind I 
began to center many tales in a single lo- 
cality. It is my purpose to continue this, 
to write about characters and countryside 
until they are so well registered that they 
may serve as the canvas on which to paint 
a picture of wider scope than any I have 
yet attempted. 

I have tried for some years to hang all 
my stories on at least two pegs: The one, 
character; and the other, drama in the 
eternal sense of the word. It seems to me 
thus possible to approach most closely to 
a recognizable portrait of life. 

The greatest discouragement I have en- 
countered is that other people usually ap- 
prove most highiy those stories which seem 
to me least worth approval; and that they 
are indifferent to those tales which seem to 
me best worth writing. I cannot help feeling 
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John Taintor Foote 


HIS day’s mail brings 

asneering epistle from 
the editors of a certain 
magazine, the gist of which 
is as follows: ‘Can you 
stop fishing long enough 
to write a five-hundred- 
word biography?” 

Can I stop fishing? 
You'd think I was an ad- 
dict of some sort. Why, 
certainly I can stop fish- 
ing. As for dashing off a 
biography of five hun- 
dred words, the result 
shall speak for itself. 

I began life in rather a 
small way—nine pdunds 
four ounces, taken on a 
dry fly in ——_ No, that 
isn’t right. I mean to 
say, I was a nine-pound 














little sucker when —— 
Oh, let it go. Anybody 
with any sense can see 
what I’m getting at. 

It happened in Leadville, Colorado. My 
mother also was there at the time. My 
father was not all there after he’d looked at 
me. He kept muttering, “ Boiled lobsters in 
Colorado! {tisn’t possible! And yet-—— 
He’d come and look at me again. 

The event I’m describing took place in 
April. I don’t care for April. You can take 
them on worms in April, but you can’t 
expect trout to rise well to an artificial fly 
when the natural insects haven’t begun 
to —— However, let it go. I must get on. 

School days! Can I ever forget them? 
One school I attended for several years was 
not far from a body of water referred to in 
the catalogue as the Beautiful Kokosing. 
I used minnows and crawfish in the Beau- 
tiful Kokosing—for bass, of course, small- 
mouth. They'd go as high as four pounds. 
In thinking over this educational period of 
my life, it occurs to me that a casting rod 
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Mr. Foote, Author of The Wedding Gift, One of the 
Best Fishing Stories Ever Written 


balm. I returned home swiftly, waved the 
nurse aside, advanced to the bed and lifted 
the cover of the creel without a word. 
watched her face, hoping for a new ex- 
pression of happiness and pride. It came 
there was no doubt of that. But she did 
not seem to be looking in the creel. She 
seemed to be looking at another basket 
covered with lace and ribbons and what 
not, standing in the corner. And this is 
what I heard: “‘ Nurse says he has the most 
perfect features of any baby she has ever 
seen. 

I gave that nurse one look. She met it 
with bold, unswerving eyes. I took my 
trout and departed in silence from the room. 

Let’s see. Birth, education, marriage, 
children—all covered. A complete and 
workmanlike biography, I should say; one 
that should fill the writers of the previously 
mentioned sneering epistle with shame. 
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A new creation tn bedroom furniture—lasting beauty, shaped in steel 


No longer need the bedroom furniture you 
buy run a losing race withtime. Inone year, 
or in ten, the charm ofa Simmons Steel Bed- 
room Suite will be as fresh, its strength as 
sturdy as on its first happy day of use. 


For it is fashioned entirely of steel. And the 
softest tints of its color finishes — baked on 
in superheated ovens —are proofagainstany 
accident ever likely to happenin your home. 


You will find it hard to believe that such 
stamina can be built into the graceful lines 
of its eight period and modern suites. The 


SIMMONS. 
Steel Ledroom Gumiture’ 


clinched and welded jointscannot bewrenched 
loose. The slenderest Louis XVI leg can- 
not be bent, split or broken. Drawers never 
swell and stick in the dampest weather. 


You can spill perfume, medicine, alcohol, 
water or scalding tea on a dresser or 
table top and wipe it up without a trace. 
Live steam will not dim its color or luster. 
Even the crawling fire of a forgotten cigar 
or cigarette leaves no tragic scar behind. 


Introduced barely ayearago—and presented 
here for the first time to the general public 


— more than 100,000 pieces of Simmons 
Steel Bedroom Furniture are now in use. 


There are eight complete suites, 110 pieces 
to choose from. Suit your fancy in finish as 
well. American walnutand brown mahogany 
are faithfully reproduced. Six new colors 
too: Venetian blue, jade green, putty gray, 
warm ivory, leaf green, stippled parchment. 
Get acquainted with this wonderful new fur- 
niture at your favorite store. Studyit. Test 
it. Ifyou fail to find it, write to TheSimmons 
Company,666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 





LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 


and BEDS‘ MATTRESSES:SPRINGS Built forSleep 
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cA large wardrobe 
costs less if you 

Sew it yourself 
the electric way 


WILL suit, a smart sport 
C t k 
. coat, a canton trock, an iIn- 
formal evening dre 55, an apron of gay 
pwint, a silvery evening wrap, a soft 
negligee, as well as heaps of pretty 


the children; all these you 


things for 
can sew for yourself. New-type pat- 
terns make So it’s 
fun to do y su 


t apend much less. 


each step plain. 


have many more 


Why work your feet? 
But don’t foot-p 
lhat year me hard work 


lal your old machine! 
And to many 
a positive danger 


women, la tors say, 


Really, there is no 
excuse for making 
tedious work of 
se wing thatought 
to be a pleasure, 
when this Home 
| Motor will make 
your machine an 
easy self-operating 
It takes 
but asecond to put 


| electric, 


it under the hand 
Nothing 
else is need Then you are ready to sew 
Fast, 


a minute, controlled by a 





wheel. 
slow, from a stiteh 


Vof your toe on the speed pedal. 


Xn all 


(iver I, 


, 
round home helper 
patented Hamilton Beach 


otors are now in use, Sells for so little 


at the wery first dress you make saves 
practically its full first 
With ite atrackments (at shwht extra cost) 
the Home Motor also mix cake batter, 
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WARDERS OF THE WILD 


HIS story I have from a fa- 
mous huntsman of Alabama, 
who, despite the negro aphorism, 


| “A gunnerman will lie,” is no relative of 





the late Ananias. Thesportsman wasshoot- 
ing crows—which, considering the general 
worthlessness of those black rascals, is a 
very worthy sport —when he noticed a flock 
alighting in a field near a fence. As the 
fence was grown to what in most Southern 
States most fences are grown, a good chance 
to approach the crows unobserved was given. 
The gunner negotiated the vital distance 
unobserved by the wary sentry perched on 
the top of one of the fence-row trees and 
silhouetted boldly against thesky. He man- 
aged to crawl so close that he did what is 
not often accomplished —he made a double 
or. the wary birds. The flock, of course, 
rose in great confusion, cawing many dis- 
tracted caws; and that these were angry 
as well is to be guessed from the sequel of 
this business. 

The gunner, keeping his eye on the flying 
birds, noticed the so-called sentry rejoin- 


| ing the flock above the field. But his coming 


was not welcomed, Feeling themselves be- 
trayed, the black-coated brethren had no 
glad hand for the recreant sentry. The 

turned on him in a dusky phalanx, and, 
cawing harshly, they buffeted him unmer- 
cifully, trouncing him soundly for what 
they apparently considered his going to 
sleep at his post. There never was a clearer 
case of outright berating because of the 
neglect of a vital duty. 

“f have seen the same punishment meted 
out to young dogs by their elders. Once I 
walked up three full-antlered bucks in 
comparatively open woods. They rocked 
away in their lithe and airy fashion. * had 
three dogs with me—an old hound and two 
puppies. I brought these on the leash to 
the trail and let them go. The puppies took 
the lead, but ran the back track. They 
yelped away eagerly, the old dog following 
them with a certain bored and silent ear- 
nestness. As soon as she overtook them she 
tumbled them this way and that, snarled 


| and snapped at them, and finally managed 


to turn them in the direction in which the 
deer had gone. As I am sure that she had 
not — the stags, she judged by scent 
that the puppies had taken the wrong end 
of the trail; and she had her own method of 
reprimanding them and of setting them in 
the way they should go. 

But it is not of such punishments as these 
that I want to tell interesting though they 
may be; it is rather of the sentinels that 
wild creatures post for their protection. 
This business of warders is far more com- 
mon than is supposed; and a careful con- 
sideration of it cannot fail to heighten our 
respect for the mental capacity of the chil- 
dren of the woods and the waters, the 
mountains, the plains and the swamps. 


Nice Teamwork 


Some of the great hunting clubs on the 
Southern Coast have permitted me to roam 
their preserves for the purpose of making 
wild-life observations; and both because 
of this fact and because of the opportuni- 
ties for observation that come to the aver- 
age hunter, | have been enabled to give this 
matter of what one might call wild outposts 
a considerable degree of careful study; but 
with what results it is in the reader’s equity 
to judge. 

About four o'clock one winter afternoon 
I greatly enjoyed, on a wild coastal island, 
watching two old bucks double-team it in 
the sentry business. They had come out of 
the dense red-cedar woods to feed in the 
marsh. At a distance of perhaps two hun- 
dred yards I saw the antlers of one glinting 
in the long rays of the setting sun. Stalking 
them up the wind, I got within an easy 
fifty yards; and from behind a screen of 
myrtles watched the bucks feed. 

The deer on this island are molested very 
little; yet their behavior has apparently 
lost nothing of that exquisite wariness, that 
delicacy of attention to even the slightest 
sight or sound or smell, that clairvoyant 
alertness that is almost inseparable from 
genuine wild beauty. 

As I was now quite close to the bucks, 
and as they were in full view, I could ob- 
serve them minutely. For perhaps fifteen 
or twenty minutes, until they moved off 
without having observed me, they fed on 


| the short green marsh; but never once did 


By Archibald Rutledge 


they relax their vigilance. When one would 
bow his head for a mouthful of the succu- 
lent greenery, the other, perhaps munching 
thoughtfully the bunch of marsh that he 
had just pulled, would watch intently the 
dark forest whence they had come, the lone 
marsh before them, the long creek winding 
up through that solitary reed land. The 
alternation of the responsibility of this vigil 
was almost mechanical in its exactness; it 
was a silent, tireless watch. 

But these were two old boys, wise in the 
perilous ways of a hunter’s world. I have 
seen groups of younger deer feeding in con- 
cert; though even here there is usually one 
that stands a bit apart, and that feeds far 
less assiduously than the others. If a full- 
grown stag is present he is commonly on the 
alert, though on one occasion [ observed 
a spike buck sentineling a herd of which an 
old hart royal was the indubitable head. 
His highness was enjoying himself tremen- 
dously eating acorns! 


The Tail-Twitching Deer 


Many observers have recorded a very 
peculiar yet natural habit of the Virginia 
deer in feeding; it is that just before lifting 
its head to give the haunted landscape the 
once-over, it will twitch its tail in a goatlike 
fashion. Many a feeding deer has been 
stalked through a hunter’s watching the 
twitch of the deer’s tail, and making him- 
self very small as soon as this eccentric 
signal gave notice that the deer was about 
to raise its head. This flicking of the tail is 
no doubt a nervous symptom; for when the 
deer reminds itself that there may be an 
enemy near, and that it is high time to look 
about for safety’s sake, the emotion of ap- 
prehension is shot along the nerves to the 
tail. The inevitable flick is the result. In 
the summer, when the flies are bad, the 
waving of the tail is almost as continuous 
with deer as it is with a mule. But a deer’s 
whole attitude is different. I once watched 
three of them standing breast-high in sweet 
myrtles, fighting flies. There was much 
tossing of sprightly heads, impatient stac- 
cato stamping of feet, constant switching 
of tails. Under almost any circumstances, 
even so ignominious a one as fighting flies, 
deer have a pride, a hauteur, an aristoc- 
racy of birth and of breeding that distin- 
guishes them as among the most attractive 
of all wild creatures. 

On several occasions on a platform built 
in some pine trees I have observed deer by 
moonlight. As far as I could tell, they did 
not seem to relax their vigilance. The sen- 
tinel was posted as usual. Human sentries 
are valuable chiefly in the daytime. Except 
where the cougar and the timber wolf are 
still found, deer have few natural enemies 
to fear in the darkness. But it is their 
nature to be alert; and not only do they 
remain watchful but they sidle through 
bushes, float airily over obstructions, and 
otherwise pursue their eerie silent way. On 
a night intensely still I have had a small 
herd of deer—about seven in number— 
approach within fifty yards of my platform 
ere | was aware of their presence. 

I used to mount this platform at sunset, 
so that my scent would be dissipated before 
the arrival of the deer—they generally came 
about eleven o’clock. Sometimes I would 
take a negro with me. We had a strict 
agreement not to smoke. But one night he 
ventured to take a chew. Just about that 
time a deer came almost under the plat- 
form. The negro had to relieve himself or 
else have a spasm. He managed to relieve 
himself with a remarkable degree of silence; 
the faint noise of the fall of the tobacco 
juice was hardly enough to alarm the deer. 
But he decided that the smell meant 
trouble. At any rate, he gave a whistling 
snort, wheeled, and was gone crashing away 
into the forest. When a deer is really run- 
ning he is not careful about the amount of 
noise he makes. 

I have often tried to discover the signs 
and signals given by deer to warn their fel- 
lows. Sometimes precipitate flight is evi- 
dently considered signal enough; but 
bucks, when alarmed, give a blowing snort, 
sometimes very loud, and apparently scorn- 
ful and defiant and challenging; yet the 
subsequent attitude of the snorter does not 
usually indicate an excess of courage. I have 
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noticed that when a buck, un- 
easy over something that he 
considered might be perilous, 
stamped sharply and impatiently, his feed- 
ing companions would look up quickly. 
This stamping certainly acts in a sense as 
a communication. With rabbits, it is a 
standard form of radioing. Occasionally 
deer will bleat timidly; there is hardly a 
fainter, a more pathetic sound in nature. 
But this note is not a warning; usually a 
doe is calling to her fawn or possibly to a 
buck. In the mating season, after a long 
pursuit by the buck and an equally long 
flight by the doe, she may suddenly turn 
feminine, and then cali to him with demure, 
irresistible allurement. Once or twice only, 
in the heart of very wild country, I have 
heard this mystic, fascinating call. Deer in 
captivity have forgotten this thrilling note. 
When they essay it they achieve nothing 
but a fatally civilized blat. 

What was to me a very curious example 
of the deer’s unfailing watchfulness was 
called to my attention one day by a negro 
who was driving for me. He came out to 
my stand on the road and asked me to go 
back into a pine thicket with him, as he 
wanted to show me a sight. He cautioned 
me to be very quiet. e crawled on the 
ground for a distance of a hundred yards 
or more, and there came to a dense little 
holly tree. Gingerly parting the low 
branches, my guide pointed to a sunny 
glade far through the pine thicket, clearly 
visible under the dusky boughs. In ab- 
surdly plain view were lying two great 
stags; and they were lying back to back, 
yet each lying on his left side. The head of 
one was near the haunch of the other; and, 
of course, this arrangement cornpelled them 
to face in different ways. A more perfect 
scheme for watching could not have been 
devised; and I have no doubt that it was 
designed. 

These splendid bucks were chewing the 
cud, drowsing, blinking, enjoying their 
siesta. I do not believe that deer do much 
sleeping—in our sense. They rest; but it is 
not in their nature diurnally to become 
dead to the world. The observation may 
have no scientific value, but it has seemed 
to me that the carnivorous creatures as a 
rule require and take more profound sleep 
than the herbivorous. None of the ungu- 
lates is inclined to indulge in the same kind 
of slumber as a dog, a cat, a man. 


Stalking an Alligator 


This business of wild warders put me one 
day into a curious predicament, the real 
meaning of which it is in the reader’s judg- 
ment to determine. There was a famous 
old bull alligator living in a cypress pond 
near home; and on him I had long had 
pernicious designs. The shores of the la- 
goon were aig wooded down to the 
water’s edge; and, as during my military 
maneuvers the weather was hot and dry, I 
could not manage to make a noiseless way 
through the thickets; and the moment that 
my intended victim heard a stick crack or 
leaves rustle he would sink into the dark 
waters from his comfortable semisnoozing 
position on their surface or else would 
hurtle in a vast but swift reptilian wriggle 
from the log on which he had been sedately 
basking. On several occasions I had seen 
him take the plunge—the antithesis of the 
grace of a swan dive; and at other times I 
had heard him resoundingly strike the 
water after a plunge. At last it occurred to 
me to wade up a tiny stream that took care 
of the overflow from this woodland pond. I 
had with me a rifle for the real work of the 
expedition. 

After hobnobbing with water snakes,and 
giving certain huge gaudy spiders every op- 
portunity in the world for exploring the re- 
gions of my face and neck, I at length 
waded silently out of the head of the stream 
and into the dark waters of the pond. The 
water at this point took me between the 
knees and hips. 

There was an old cypress log lying partly 
in the water on the farther side of the pond; 
and I knew this to be the couch of my old 
acquaintance. Because of dense groups of 
little cypresses growing here and there in 
the lagoon, I could not at first discern the 
log. I waded forward. Soon I caught sight 
of the huge slab of a gray tail inert on the 
log in the sun. There are said to be two 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

vital shots for an alligator —one in the head, 
the other under the forearm. Because of 
a tree growing near the log, the big ’gator’s 
head could not be discerned; but, edging 
forward, I was afforded a fair view of the 
light-colored patch under the huge reptile’s 
forearm. A ‘gator on land commonly 
sleeps with his forelegs extended like paws, 
and the back legs drawn up rather awk- 
wardly. I got my rifle up for a shot, and 
was considering how often this old saurian 
had eluded me —taking rather exultant aim 
through the peep sight-—when some instinct 
made me turn my head. I just seemed to 
know that something of urgent interest to 
me was behind me. It was. 

Between me and the mouth of the little 
stream up which I had waded was a second 
alligator, hardly inferior to the one on the 
log, and, because of his apparent wish to be 
quite intimate with me, far more impressive 
in appearance than his safely distant fellow. 
To cut the story short, I shot the one on the 
log, and whirled to try to greet his fellow 
likewise. But the ’gator in the water had 
gone down. Yet I shall never forget his 
cold, appraising stare. A reptile has a look 
that is peculiarly its own. That gaze has a 
lifeless, fishy quality that is repellent. 

Often have I wondered whether this sec- 
ond ‘gator was not a watchman for his 
sleeping comrade. Whatever his function, 
and whatever his design, he followed me. 
The alligator is usually considered to be 
prehistoric in his character and habits; but 
in one respect I have found him to be ultra- 
modern: he is an investigator. 

Of other wild creatures perhaps the best 
setters of sentries are the sheep and the 
goats; the members of this whole family, 
indeed, share the first prize for this warder 
business. The Siberian argali, the chamois, 
the ibex, the bighorn of the Rockies, and 
the mountain goats of the same general re- 
i the Suleiman and the Astor mar- 


gion; 
khors —all these are masters in the setting of 
a watch. I think honorable mention goes 


to the pronghorn antelope; every one of 
the pathetically small number now remain- 
ing has, because of tireless persecution, ap- 
parently appointed himself an individual 
sentry. Yet in little bands of antelopes 
there is invariably an official watchman. 


in Flight Formation 


It appears to me that in the migration of 
wild fowl there is likewise an official guide. 
When ducks and geese are in ordinary flight 
above waters and shores where they are 
staying, the leader of a flock, at the peak of 
the triangle or the point of the wedge, does 
not seem to be of particular importance. 
The lines break, straggle, lose their charac- 
ter. But birds observed flying in a migra- 
tion obey strictly their book of tactics. 
There is apparently much importance at- 
tached to the leader. He must determine 
the direction of the flight, the speed, the 
height and possibly the duration. Of course 
the responsibility is frequently shifted. 
Many observers have noticed how the bird 
at the point will, after his turn, drop back 
to a place on one of the wings, his leadership 
then being assumed by one of his comrades. 
During one of these momentous journeys 
there is much conversation carried on, 
geese being especially loquacious. Cer- 
tainly these creatures have a language of 
their own; and I have often wondered if 
their raucous clangor could not be inter- 
preted in some such manner as this: ‘‘ Hey, 
there, you scout in the lead, 10w fast do you 
think we can fly?” ‘Give me a little more 


room. Stop jabbing my ribs with your left 
wing.” “Everybody up now,” says the 
leader; “yonder ahead is another range 


we'll have to cross.” “Oh, there’s the 
Potomac. I remember it from last year.” 
Perhaps much of the conversation which 
kills time as Pullman cars speed southward 
in the autumn is duplicated high in the 
heavens in another tongue. If geese in a 
migrating flight are shot at by some en- 
thusiast with a high-power rifle, they will 
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very. quickly complain; less, perhaps, at 
the gunner than at their leader, who has 
brought them into peril with an ancient im- 
placable enemy. 

Of all the watches set by wild game, that 
of the wild turkey is one of the very best. 
A turkey’s senses are preternaturally keen; 
and since he is as sensitive to sound as he is 
to sight, his wariness is of the hair-trigger 
variety. Often, in mountain glades, in 
wheat stubble near woodlands, in rice stub- 
ble near forests of oak and of pine, I have 
observed wild turkeys feeding; and in- 
variably, though apparently undisturbed, 
they would have a watchman out. He 
would usually stand on the borders of the 
feeding flock, a trim, alert, erect sentry, his 
almost serpentine neck and head singularly 
rigid. This same guard or outpost is usually 
to be seen with a flock of turkeys traveling 
through the woods, sometimes two or three 
taking it upon themselves to act as warders. 


Turn and Turn About 


On a good many occasions I have, in the 
autumn and early winter, watched wild tur- 
keys feeding on the open plantation lawn 
under live oaks—of the sweet acorns of 
which these birds are excessively fond. Al- 
ways there would be the warder. Not in- 
frequently small groups of wild birds would 
join the tame flock, but remaining some- 
what aloof. At a distance of almost two 
hundred yards the wild birds—of almost 
the same plumage as their bronze domestic 
brethren —could be easily distinguished by 
their alien air; a certain erectness of pos- 
ture, a certain elegance, a certain wild glam- 
our and grace, a certain flair of birth and 
breeding marked them. It is a singular 
paradox in Nature that the very wildest 
things invariably seem to have that delicate 
and indefinable air of caste and of culture 
that the highest civilization alone is sup- 
posed to give. 

One day a negro living on an abandoned 
plantation adjoining mine sent his son over 
to tell me that two old gobblers were feed- 
ing in his peanut field. This patch I knew 
well; it was about two acres in extent, 
fenced in, surrounded on three sides by 
dense woods, and on one side bounded by 
the river. 

The exposure was southern, and as the 
situation was very solitary, the field rich in 
food and in soft sunny sand for the birds’ 
washing, the place was an ideal one for a 
turkeys’ retreat. 

But it is always well to try, before taking 
a trip after game that a negro has described, 
to attempt to authenticate his story. 

“Turkeys?”’ I asked my present dusky 
informant; “are you sure you don’t mean 
turkey buzzards?”’ 

A good-natured 
would-be wit. 

“Buzzard,” the negro assured me, ‘‘can’t 
gobble.” 

This was reassuring. 

“Did you actually see them?” I asked. 

**My eye done look on um.” 

That was convincing. A_ plantation 
negro sometimes has a way of using lan- 
guage that reminds one of certain tones in 
the Hebrew prophets, in Kipling, and in 
Julia Ward Howe. 

On reaching the field some thirty minutes 
later, approaching it cautiously on foot 
through a dark sweet jungle of hollies over- 
hung with jasmine—and literally crawling 
up to the fence that sagged its way through 
the fragrant shadows —I saw no turkeys. 
These two old gobblers were rather well- 
known characters in that section, having 
become the goal of at least five good hunters 
of my acquaintance. But they were edu- 
cated eluders; and I now had a suspicion 
that they had given me the slip. The negro 
with me is distinguished by a name that, I 
believe, belongs to the most authentic of 
announcers; it is Gabriel. 

““Where are they, Gabe?”’ I now asked 
him foolishly. A man must not really ex- 
pect his guide to be supernatural; too prone 
is the hunter sometimes to lay upon his 


laugh greeted my 
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guide the burden of accounting for the ec- 
centric—or intelligent—behavior of wild 
game. Yet even in this exigency Gabriel 
did not fail me. 

“Yonder is one,” he said, pointing with a 
cautiously foreshortened arm and finger at 
a corner of the sandy field quite near to the 
place where we were lying. 

After close scrutiny I discerned one of 
the great birds standing alertly beside a lit- 
tle myrtle bush growing on the edge of the 
field. He was a huge old fellow; but he 
looked trim and deft. I wondered if we had 
alarmed the other, and if he had made off. 

Easing myself a little upward, I soon dis- 
cerned the other gobbler dusting hiraself in 
a sand hole against the fence. Sedately he 
had fluffed out his abundant and gorgeous 

lumage, and now lay on his side drowsing, 
his big legs and feet extended with comical 
awkwardness. I could even see his normally 
brilliant eye now blink drowsily. 

In a few moments he righted his bulk, 
waked thoughtfully, rose, shook from his 
majestic person a dense cloud of dust, re- 
peated this housecleaning performance, 
preened himself, looked about, and then 
walked over and took up the watch by the 
little myrtle bush. The other gobbler then 
relaxed his vigil, turned toward the sunny 
hole that his old comrade had abandoned, 
and was soon deep in his dust bath. This 
interesting arrangement was most evidently 
one for mutual protection. I believe it is 
not uncommon for two old males among 
wild creatures to consort for safety and 
companionship. This fraternal order, how- 
ever, is invariably ruptured upon the ap- 
proach of the mating season,when a mightier 
instinct than self-preservation makes itself 
master. Of course the mating instinct is 
closely related to the emotion for self- 
preservation, for it is an instinct for the 
preservation of the race. 


The Bullfrog’s Alarm 


Among the humbler birds, the bobolink 
and the red-winged blackbird are adepts in 
the matter of posting warders. In the 
South the former becomes the ricebird; and 
in the late summer he is a pest in the rice 
fields. A flock of twenty or thirty thousand 
of these birds can cause the rice planter to 
believe in a personal devil. In minding rice 
I always noticed that the flocks of these 
birds were carefully sentineled by little 
groups of their fellows perched on willows 
and cypresses growing on the rice-field 
banks. Similarly blackbirds, grackles, vul- 
tures, starlings, and even cedar waxwings 
post warders. As in human warfare, the 
way to stalk the army is to stalk the sentry. 

It seems to be true that birds and those 
animals which live on plains or on barren 
plateaus and mountains are the most inde- 
fatigable in providing watchmen. A far 
command of landscape, either because of 
the openness of the country or because of 
the viewer’s elevation, seems to be the con- 
dition which calls forth a sentry. The case 
is necessarily different in wooded mountains 
or in wooded flat country. 

A last warder I mention because of a cer- 
tain comic aspect that the nature of his 
watchfulness and his warning possesses. 
Everyone has to admit that bullfrogs are 
wise creatures, wise enough to make some 
men hang diminished heads. I have 
watched them ranged in a solemn council 
on the borders of a dark lagoon, voicing as 
the spirit would move them, in tones of the 
most impressive melancholy, ‘“‘unutterable 
things.”” Many of them doze; some blink 
prodigiously; always one or two watch; 
and these warders vent their feelings in cer- 
tain oy wenige 3 lyrics, as impressive in tone 
as the horn of Roland, rallying his ranks at 
Roncesvalles. But the frog’s boldness is, I 
fear, Falstaffian; for at the first hint of 
danger one of these boastful sentinels is the 
first to jump. Nor does he take any interest 
in the matter of warning his snoozing com- 
rades; he sounds no alarm other than that 
which his own amazing precipitancy may 
suggest. 
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| THE BLACK CARGO 


Had the fire within him died at last, 
never to burn again? I thought it had at 
first, and then I understood. He had 
heard Jim Lowes the second time. He was 
pointing toward the stairs. 

“What difference does it make,” he said, 
“as long as he isn’t there? What difference 
does it make? I’ve done enough tonight. 
He’s gone. Thank God—he’s gone.” 

He opened the kitchen door. He was out 
in the night. 

a Murdock,” he was saying, “he’s gone. 
Thank God-——he's gone!”’ 

Jim Lowes was staring after him and 
whistling softly. 

“1 wouldn’t believe it,”’ he said. “‘ Not if 
you’d told me, I wouldn't believe it. He 
didn’t want to do it. He didn’t want to 
at all.” 


xx 


UT I was beyond thinking of Eliphalet 

Greer. The sins that bowed his head 
meant nothing; I had no curiosity for any 
emotion which shook him, now that he was 
gone, now that I felt the damp night air 
through the open door. My own thoughts 
were all about me. I was alone again with 
that part of myself which sits in judgment, 
alone as we always are whether we are in the 
city street or on the sea. Nothing beyond 
myself had any meaning except the thing I 
had almost done. 

It was strange how it had changed now 
that it lay behind me. Its wickedness was 
still growing within me. It was taking root 
in my being. It was filling me with such a 
sickness that it seemed like an act accom- 
plished. I must have looked as wild and as 
strange as Eliphalet Greer. I saw that Jim 
Lowes was startled, and he was used to 
| curious sights. I heard myself breathing 

deeply almost as a swimmer might who is 
struggling against a current, and then I was 
saying Eliphalet Greer’s last words just as 
| he had said them: “Thank God—thank 
God he’s gone!”” But whether I was giving 
thanks for Eliphalet Greer’s or for Richard 
Parton's absence, I was never sure. 

Jim Lowes had helped me on with my 

-coat, and, hardly giving a thought to what 
I was doing, I picked up a candle and 
started for the stairs. Jim Lowes never 
spoke. As I passed through the kitchen, 
however, he moved toward me, as though 
to urge me to stay, but he stopped almost 
as soon as he had started, and stood looking 
at me as I an to climb the stairs. He 
made very little effort, but I like to think 
he tried to make me stop. I heard him call 
me once when I was halfway up, or I 
thought I heard him call me, but I did not 
reply. Just then the bells outside began 
striking at the hour. I think it was three 
they were striking, but I am not sure, for 
the bells in the different church towers be- 
gan together, and I did not bother to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. Nevertheless, 
it did me good to hear them, for it gave me 
a sense of time and space. I have said that 
night is always a fantastic memory, but I 
gained a sense of reality from those bells, 
transient but strong. It was the first time 
that I fully realized that Richard Parton 
had gone. When I remember the excite- 
ment I was laboring under, it does not 
seem so strange that it took me a minute 
to be filled with the knowledge. I was al- 

most at my door when I was struck with 
the certainty of it, and it made me pause in 
the passage. I had never known how Eliph- 
alet Greer had twisted and turned me until 
then. As I opened the door of my room I 
was still dazed by the relief that had come 
over me, but as I opened the door the bells 
had stopped ringing, and everything was 
very quiet. 

At first I was not surprised at what I saw. 
It was like a part of the night again. As I 
recall it, it is still like another fancy taking 
shape, another vision on the border line 
between sleep and waking. I only looked 
ahead of me and stood quite still. 

Sitting on the bed with his feet crossed 
in front of him, and leaning slightly back, 
was Richard Parton. He was there in the 
life. He was not a part of my imagination. 
I could see his blue coat move as he 
breathed, and his eyes shift as he stared me 
up and down. He reminded me of the time 
I had first seen him. He had the same ap- 
pearance of lightness and wiry muscular 
grace. He was sitting on the bed and look- 
| ing up at me, but he did not move when he 

saw me, as an ordinary man would move. 

He must have known what had happened, 
| but he did not move. 
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If he had done so, it would have made me 
much easier. His quietness startled me 
more than the unexpectedness of seein 
him. Suddenly I became horribly afraid. 
can never analyze my fear. It was more 
than Richard Parton I was afraid of. I 
wanted to cry out, but I did not dare, and 
I did not dare be still. 

He must have seen what was passing 
through me, for he smiled faintly, but he 
did not move, not so much as to unclasp 
his hands, which were folded across his 
knee. 

“Don’t,” he said—“ don’t be a damned 
fool.”’ 

And then my terror came into my voice. 

“Jim!’’ I shouted suddenly. “Jim 
Lowes!”’ 

But I could not keep my eyes from him, 
even when I called, and he did not move or 
try to interrupt me. 

“So you are a fool,” he said. ‘The world 
hasn’t changed since I’ve been away. Peo- 
ple are still fools when you tell them not 
to be.” 

I was going to call again, but I stopped 
with the words half formed. Richard Par- 
ton had twisted himself to his feet. 

“Be still,” he said. ‘“‘ He knows I’m here. 
I've paid him enough to keep my neck safe. 
Be still, and set down that candle. Ah 
don’t move your hand like that! You're 
not good enough to joke with me.” 

I stopped. His voice was even and mod- 
ulated without a trace of excitement, but it 
was not his voice that made me stop. 

“Ah,” said Richard Parton, “that is 
better. It’s easier to do things in an or- 
derly way, but I don’t much care how I do 
them—mind that—I don’t much care.” 

I could not look away from him, but I 
had no desire to call. Richard Parton was 
balancing a pistol in the palm of his hand. 
He smiled, but his muscles were tense as 
springs. 

“Set down the candle,” he said, “and 
don’t try to put it out. It’s my lucky night 
tonight, and I can see in the dark. There, 
that's better now, and there’s a chair over 
by the window.”’ He bowed and pointed 
toward it. “I’m sure,” he said, “you’re 
tired of standing.” 

And then I found my voice. 

“How did you get here?” I asked him. 
“You weren’t up here before.” 

His voice was as smooth as a gentleman's 
at tea, but there was nothing easy in his 
look. His eyes were blue and hard as a 
winter sky. 

“No,” he said, “I wasn’t here. I still 
have some respect for my body. I still like 
to see the world moving, and it’s a long 
time since I’ve seen it. I’m not likely to lie 
asleep when I’ve been watched all day. I 
remember what he’s like. It was like old 
times to hear him storming through the 
hall and groaning in the kitchen. Yes, it 
was always that, always storming and 
groaning.’ 

“Where were you,” I asked, “if you 
heard him downstairs?” 

“Where I could hear the fun,” said Rich- 
ard Parton, and he made a gesture with the 
pistol, and all that Eliphalet Greer had said 
about him came back to me, 

“T’m an old dog,” he said. “I ean still 
look out for myself. I’ve made ’em jump 
in the old days, and I'll make ’em jump 
again.” 

i never knew what he referred to, but I 
had no doubt that he could. He was as 
different from Eliphalet Greer as I could 
well imagine, and yet they had a curious 
similarity. They both seemed consumed b 
the same ungovernable restlessness. It 
made Rich Parton’s eyes snap, and 
made him take little steps backward and 
forward. It was blazing out in his speech as 
it had in Eliphalet Greer’s. 

“Blast me!” he exclaimed. “But it’s 
good to be alive again. It’s good to hear 
the wood cracking, even if it’s been smashed 
by bungling fools. Damn me, if it isn’t 

ood to feel a thing like this in my hands! 
*ve a good mind to hear it crack, and smell 
the smoke again.” 

It was a pocket pistol he was holding, 
very nicely made and balanced. He moved 
the fingers of his left hand softly over the 
barrel as he spoke and the pupils of his 
eyes grew wider. 

es,” he said, “I came near killing him 
tonight.” _ 

I was sitting in the straight-backed 
wooden chair, but I had my courage with 
me again, now that he was talking. 
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“Well,” I asked, “what are you going to 
do? Are you proposing to kill me, now 
that you’ve missed him?” 

“Do you think,” Richard Parton said, 
“if I had cared for that, I’d have bribed 
Jim Lowes to keep me safe?” 

He stopped and rubbed the pistol barrel. 

“He was always a clever man,” he said. 
“T knew he could take two bribes at once. 
I paid him to give me the key to the main 
building. That was all. When you came 
upstairs I opened the door at the end of the 
L, and walked into the front passage. You 
never looked there. You only tried the 
passage door. I had locked it from the 
other side. Do you think I'd have paid 
for a safe way out if I had wanted to shoot. 
No, no, I don’t want to see it finished by a 
snap shot in the dark. I won’t kill you this 
time. I knew your father too well for that.” 

He paused again, but I could only sit and 
watch him without speaking. 

“Yes,” Richard Parton was saying, 
“money is a wonderful thing when put into 
circulation. He made a mistake to leave 
me money, all good negotiable money. It 
was a long time before I could spend it, but 
I’m spending it now. I’ve paid Jim Lowes 
twice what Eliphalet paid him. I paid the 
skipper to run me in last night, enough to 
keep him in liquor all his life. The whaling 
captain who sighted my shirt on a palm tree 
has enough to buy a house and farm. And 
they’re not the only ones I’ve paid. Yes, 
Eliphalet should have thought what money 
could do when there’s a will behind it.’’ 

He was poisoned with restlessness, and 
he could not be still for long. He had been 
standing, but now he sat back on my bed. 
He had taken a black cheroot, such as they 
smoke in Havana, from the breast pocket 
of his coat. Still watching me, he placed 
it between his lips and bit off the end. I 
remember it for only one reason, because 
it was incongruous, because it was the only 
homely thing I ever saw him do, the 
only thing that hinted at enjoyment of 
tranquillity and peace. Yet even when he 
reached out for the candle and lighted 
his cigar, he was not like ether men I knew. 
There is so much I can never know, so 
much I can only guess. 

He was sitting on my bed. He had 
stopped talking, and was tapping the floor 
with his toe, and I could see fim peering at 
me through the blue cigar-smoke. 

“You didn’t,” I suggested, “come here 
to smoke a cigar?” 

“No,” he said, “not entirely for that.” 

My nerves were badly strung. I was 
growing frightened again, although there 
was no reason. 

“Then what are you here for?” I asked. 

Richard Parton seemed in no hurry to 
tell. He flicked the ash off his cigar, and 
what he said reminded me of another speech 
I had heard not long before. 

“What do you know of why a man like 
me does anything? You'll never under- 
stand. I don’t know why I came myself, 
except that you’re your father’s son.’ 

I remembered what Jim Lowes had told 
me. Parton had asked for my father that 
morning. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I used to know him. 
We've often sat playing cards before my 
luck got twisted. Yes, I know what you 
think. I’ve often told him to be more care- 
ful of the company he kept, but he was like 
you—he was a fool too.” 

“Mr. Parton ——” I an. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Parton wearily. 
“Lord knows why I don’t kill you. If 
you’ve fet a temper like his, it would save 
a lot of trouble. Wouldn’t he blow up if 
he could see you now, a man who sat in the 
General Court, a man who was a friend of 
the President? What would he do if he 
knew his son—his son—was starting the 
way I started—his son taking money Fike a 
pirate to do Eliphalet’s dirty work. Why 
didn’t you come to me? I'd have paid you 
more.” 

I had rather, much rather, he had struck 
me then. Iwas going out in the tide again. 
Everything I had done was behind me and 
around me, and I seemed to be moving be- 
fore it. 

“So you're a slaver, are you?”’ said Mr. 
Parton. “Fancy that—George Jervaile’s 
son in the ni trade. Why, if he could 


have guessed it he’d have shot you when he 
shot himself.” 
Before I knew what I was doing I was 
out of my chair. 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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semi-petticoat tip which remains free from 
carbon. Insulation of the electrode is 
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is always delivered. 
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| (Continued from Page 60) 

“Mr. Parton,” I began—“before God, 
Mr. Parton ¥ ; z 

And he was standing before me with his 
hand raised in a deprecating way. 

“Good Lord,” he said, “don’t think I’m 
reproving you! Why, I admire you for it! 
I'd have done it myself if there was enough 
in it! Surely you can’t think I have any 
hard feelings!" 

And he tapped his forehead sympathet- 
ically. 

“T know the way you feel,” he said. “I 
know how it keeps burning in you. It’s 
burning in me still. When once you're go- 
ing, you must keep going on, if only to 
forget where you're going.” 

A curious glitter had come into Mr. 
Parton’s eyes, and his face had grown 

| redder. 

| “Oh, yes; I understand. If I had it all 

| to do again, I’d play it just the same. I'd 

| g° right back with old Eliphalet again, 
amn his eyes, and we'd do it all together. 

| He knew the way it felt when he wasn’t 

| saying his prayers.” 

He paused, moved uneasily and tapped 
at his cigar. 

“TI wonder what’s the matter with me,” 
he said suddenly. “I didn’t come here to 
tell you this. It must be thinking of 
Eliphalet that does it, but it’s a long time 
since I've had anyone to talk to who might 
know what was what. It was a week before 

| I got my voice after they took me on that 
| whaler. Lazarus must have known how it 
felt to talk again.” 

Now that he spoke the name, I knew wh 


| I was afraid, and why he seemed unreal. 


He was like Lazarus. He alone knew what 
lay behind him in those years when he 
stared at the sky and the horizon rim. No 
one could ever share his knowledge, for 
the vacancy of it must have been almost as 
deep as death —the days of self, the years of 
self, which had made his voice fade out like 
a candle in the wind. 

“And when you see a friend,” he said, 
“it’s queer how it pulls at you. I almost 
| forgot everything when I saw old Eliphalet 
again.” 

And then I spoke in spite of myself, 
urged by an interest which was not my own. 

“You call him your friendy;” I exclaimed, 
“after you tried to kill him?” 

Richard Parton sighed and blew a cloud 
of smoke between his lips. 

“Of course,”’ he said, “you wouldn’t un- 
derstand. What do you know about friend- 
ship? But I'll x I came to do you a 
kindness, not to talk philosophy.” 

“A kindness?’’ I echoed. 

“Yes, a kindness.” His voice had not 
risen, but his words were slower and more 
distinct. “I’ve come to tell you to leave 
Eliphalet and me alone. Keep out of it, 


| Jervaile.” 


I felt a deep relief, for I had expected 


| more than that. To keep out of it was all I 


wished. I was about to tell him so when 
he spoke again, and stopped me. 

“You've lived on the docks. Did you 
ever hear them tell the stories of the black 
ghosts, the earthbound ghosts, that aren’t 
allowed to go because there’s something 
they’ve left undone? That’s why I’m here. 
I'd have been dead long ago if there wasn’t 
something left I had to do, but you don’t 
have to do it. It’s no affair of yours. You 
don’t have to pay, because it’s his time.” 

“Mr. Parton,” I said, “I swear I’m not 
guilty of anything I ——’”’ 

- Rubbish!” snapped Mr. Parton. 
“What's the use in saying that, when 
you've been sailing out with Murdock? 
All I say is, keep away from Eliphalet 
Greer if you value your neck. He’s done 
for. If there’s a hangman’s noose inside 
fifty miles of here, his head’s as good as in 
it. The ship's as good as in the harbor. The 
old man’s good as sunk, and I’m not going 
to have you run and tell him.” 

“A ship?” I asked. “What ship?’* 

Richard Parton's face twisted as though 
the sun was in his eyes. 

“ Never mind what ship,” he said; “ you'll 
find out soon enough.” 

I knew what he wanted at last. He was 
afraid I would go to Eliphalet Greer, and 
he was there to stop me. The sight of him, 
the nervous twitching of his lips, the slight 
unconscious motions of his hands filled me 
with his own restiveness. I found myself 
wishing he would go. He was becomin 
like a thought one tries to dismiss an 
which grows more vivid from the trying. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “you'll know soon 
enough. How your father would be claw- 
ing at his tomb if he knew what you'd done 
tonight!” 


EVENING POST 


“Confound you!” I burst out. “Will 

you leave my father out of it? If that’s all 

ou’ve got to say, why don’t you go? 
ave my father out of it and go.” 

“And let you trot off to Eliphalet Greer 
and tell him what I’ve said?” laughed Mr. 
Parton. “I’m not ready yet for a knife in 
my back. Before I go I'll tell you something 
that’ll make you stand by and let me fin- 
ish him—that’ll make you beg me to do it.” 

“But I’m no friend of his ———” I began. 

“That's a likely yarn,” sneered Mr. Par- 
ton. “Sit down in that chair and listen.” 

“Then leave my father out of it,” I said. 

“Ah,” said Richard Parton, “‘so his name 
means something to you still! After every- 
thing, call yourself his son!’’ 

“Will you ——” I an. 

Richard Parton snatched up his pistol. 

“Take your hand away from your 
pocket,” he said. “Why do you see red 
when you hear me speak? I’m not the man 
to kill. Try your hand on Eliphalet Greer 


if you call yourself George Jervaile’s son.” 
was still on my feet. We were facing 
each other. 


“What do you mean?” I asked, trying 
to control my voice. 

Richard Parton looked at me curiously. 
He did not tell me to sit down again. 

“IT mean,” he said, “you're the hired serv- 
ant of the man who as good as killed your 
father. Do you understand me now?” 

For a moment the room was still as still, 
and the air was lifeless and leaden. I 
seemed to be in a hiatus of time, midway 
between fact and fact. His words seemed 
as loud in the passing seconds as they had 
been at the start. Yet somehow they were 


beyond my grasp. 

‘So that hits you, does it?’’ asked Rich- 
ard Parton. “I thought it would throw you 
in the wind.” 

“How do you know?” I asked. 

I thought the hardness went out of his 
face. It was almost kindly for a moment 
and his voice itself was different. 

“Because I know Eliphalet Greer,’’ he 
said; “I guess because it takes a thief to 
know him.” 

“Will you answer me?” I asked more 
loudly. “* Will you tell me how you know?” 

“He’s always wanted your father’s 
wharf,” said Richard Parton, “ever since 
he first put out to sea. He told me he’d get 
his fingers on it.” 

I wanted him to be wrong. There was 
rep oy Hager ig in the possibility that 
he might be right. I was caught in the tide 
again. It was sweeping me out of myself, 
but I stili struggled against it. 

“He came by it honestly,” I said. “If 
he didn’t, do you think I'd have stood still? 
My father had friends. Do you think they 
wouldn’t have told me? He lent money, 
but that had nothing to do ——” 

I stopped with the sentence half finished. 
It had happened long ago, but it was comin 
back—stray words and faces, the muffi 
sounds in the quiet rooms, 

“He couldn’t,” I exclaimed. “He 
couldn’t 

“Couldn’t he?” Richard Parton's voice 
interrupted me. “Couldn’the? Whyshould 
anyone have told you, when it was better 
you shouldn’t know? You have no legal 
redress. Go and esk your father’s friends. 
Ask them if Greer didn’t hold all your 
father’s notes. Ask ’em why.” 

I reached my hand toward the wall be- 
hind me, but I did not answer. Richard 
Parton was speaking on, and his voice 
seemed to strike upon me like a blow from 
his hand. 

“Oh, yes,” he was saying; “it was hon- 
est enough, but I wonder if you'll call it 
honest. That’s what I want to know.”’ 

I felt a hundred memories stirring in me 
that I had striven to put away. I shall not 
tell them here, for they have nothing to do 
with what I am setting down. I could see 
our house and the garden.- The veil that we 
all strive to draw across the things which 

ive us pain was going, going like the mist 
rom the sea as Richard Parton spoke. 

at Everyone knows how he lost his money,” 
I said. “He lost it buying land.” 

“And who did he buy the land of?” 
Richard Parton’s voice made me start. 
“Who sold it to him, the way a gold 
brick’s sold to a farmer at a fair?” 

“He bought it from agents,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Richard Parton. “And who 
helped George Jervaile buy it? Who ad- 
vised him? Has anyone told you that? 
Who loaned him ready money to buy more 
land when the price was going down? Do 
you suppose your father would do that 
without advice? Who got into his confi- 
dence and urged him to buy and buy—yes, 
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urged him to ruin himself? You know who 
came to see your father most, if you were 
living in the house.” 

“You were never there,” I cried. “‘How 
do you know all this?” 

“No man knows,” admitted Richard 
Parton mildly; “no man knows for sure, 
and no one here dares make a guess aloud, 
but ask Jim Lowes if you don’t believe me. 
Ask Deacon Green who he thinks brought 
down George Jervaile. Ask the Record 
Office what they think. Ask the pastor of 
his church. They'll tell you what Jim 
Lowes told me this morning, if they dare to 
tell it at all.” 

“Then why didn’t he tell me before?”’ I 
demanded hotly. 

My temper never stayed down for long. 
It was stirring inside me. It was shaking 
my voice as a gust of wind shakes a sail. 

“Because he was afraid of Greer, like all 
the rest of them,” said Richard Parton; 
“but he isn’t afraid now. Ask him, and he’ll 
tell you.” 

He was a part of the inevitable balance 
of things as he stood there in his spotted 
coat. As I looked at him I knew he was 
right. I wondered that I had not known it 
long ago. I would have known if I had 
known Eliphalet Greer. But that others 
knew it was what hurt me most, that others 
knew it and had let me take his pay. 

“I told you I was fond of your father,’’ 
Richard Parton was saying. ‘“‘Are you 
going to be a dupe like him?” 

“Don’t,” I said. “You’ve told me 
enough to understand. There’s no use 
going on.” 

I moved my hand from the wall behind 
me, for suddenly I felt quite able to stand 
alone. 

“‘ Are you going to let him play the same 
game with you he played with George 
Jervaile?”” demanded Richard Parton as 
though he had not heard. “‘That’s what 
I want to know. Are you going to let me 
finish him, or are you going to stay by him 
until you’re finished too, because of an old 
thief’s promise and because of a pretty 
face?” ‘ 

I should have known it was coming. I 
should have been ready, but instead my 
own face grew red. chard Parton was 
grinning at me and pulling at his coat. 

“Yes, a pretty face. What makes you 
color up over a little affair like that? Eliph- 
alet still knows how to play the game. 
He knew you wouldn’t be up to snuff unless 
there was a woman. Oh, I saw you up on 
West Hill! I suppose you still think it’s 
romance. Can’t you see he’s limed you like 
a bird on a twig, and leaded your eyes like 
an Italian goldfinch? Do you think she ran 
after you because she loved you? Can’t a 
man ever keep his senses when he sees a 

tticoat? Greer sent her there, you fool! 

e sent her so he could send you here to- 
night!” 

For a second I stared at him vacantly. 
My mind, my body both seemed still as 
death, unable to act or resolve. I could 
hear the wind in the trees outside, and the 
branches shaking with a noise that was like 
faint laughter, and then there was a roar- 
ing in my ears. It was my own voice sinking 
back inside myself. 

“You lie!” 

The floor swayed beneath me like a cabin 
floor, and then I had a strange feeling that 
everything was falling. Each minute I had 
lived seemed falling upon me like a house of 
rotted timbers, and then my head cleared 
and I saw the room again. Yet it was 
changed, as subtly altered to my sight as a 
familiar place after a journey’s end. Rich- 
ard Parton had moved back to the wall, and 
was watching me intently with his head 
tilted to one side. 

“Back your sails,” he said. “ Don’t run 
in too close.” 

“You lie!” I repeated. 

Bur he still was speaking. 

“Why should she care for you?” he 
asked. ‘‘Use your brains, Jervaile. Forget 
she’s good-looking.” 

He must have seen what was in me, but 
he still went on. If he had stopped 
I wonder what would have happened if he 
had stopped. 

“Stand still and think,” he said. “ Don’t 
let your temper go. Will you let a woman 
draw you any further? Come, come! You 
know too much of the world for that. Who 
isshe? Have you ever thought? She’s not 
Murdock’s daughter. He’s never had 2 
child. It’s Greer who’s paying for her keep. 
The whole town’s been talking of it, if you 
only had sense to listen. There're some 


things he can’t keep still. He’s paid for her 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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“The Silent Watcher” 


‘RANK LLOYD, whose “The Sea 
Hawk” took you back to pirate ships 

and buccaneers, is now going to usher you 
into an American home, introduce you to 
some of the most human folk the screen has 
ever held, and tell you their love stories and 
the drama of their lives. His new picture 
is “The Silent Watcher,” adapted from 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s story “The Altar 
on the Hill,” published in this publication 
several issues past. 

Glenn Hunter and Bessie Love are the 
young lovers of the picture. It’s a mystery 
story as well as a romance, and the third 
degree scene pictured above is one of those 

so gable INCE is a maker of suc- moments of drama that make the movies 

cessful pictures; Kathleen Norris is a J so worth while. 
writer of best sellers. And so Mr. Ince’s 
picturization of Mrs. Norris's ‘Christine of 
the Hungry Heart,” with a cast headed by 
Florence Vidor, lan Keith, Walter Hiers, 
Warner Baxter and Clive Brooks, carries a 
double guarantee to entertainment seekers. 
It is a.sincere story of one woman's life, 
and the hunger in her heart for 
love and understanding. One feeis 
the drama and zest of life a little 
more keenly after seeing ‘‘ Christine 
of the Hungry Heart.” 

At the left are Florence Vidor 
and Clive Brooks in the scene 
where Christine finds that ease 
from heart hunger comes with 
giving as well as receiving. From 
the oval smiles Walter Hiers in 
a role that suits his genial per- f 
sonality, 



























“Christine of the Hungry Heart” 





“Sandra” 


| ER eyes beguile; her 

lips allure—but a 
warning finger is the stop 
signal. Who but Barbara 
LaMarr could play the title 
role in “Sandra’’? If you've 
read Pearl Doles Bell's nove! 
you'll understand the drama 
of this new photoplay, the 
first, by the way, that stars 
Miss LaMarr Jert Lytell 
has the leading masculine 
role. 


“In Every Woman’s Life” 


HERE’S a double thrill in M. C. Levee’s “In 
Every Woman’s Life,” directed by Irving Cum- 
mings. First the thrill at the powerful love story it 
tells, then a night rescue at sea which wili keep you 
tense. On the right is the scene on the Captain's 
bridge as the liner’s searchlight focuses on the struggling 
figures far below. 
Virginia Valli, Lloyd Hughes, George Fawcett, Vera 
Lewis, Marc McDermott, Stuart Holmes and Ralph 
Lewis are the screen favorites in the cast. 





@ You Can See Sabatini’s Great Story, ‘‘'The Sea Hawk,’ Now at Your Theatre 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
schooling. He’s paying to teach her music. 
He’s paying for her clothes. Is he doing 
that for charity? Is he dressing her like a 
lady to please his esthetic taste? Come, 
come, Jervaile! Why does any old man do 
that for a girl of nineteen?” 

For a moment I did not speak, but I was 
cool again, quite cool. I even felt a curious 
sort of deength which made me feel .quite 
steady. 

s‘ That’s better,”’ said Mr. Parton.‘ Now 
you're taking it right. I knew you’d under- 
stand.” 

And before I could answer he turned to 
the door and raised his voice. 

“Jim!” he called. 

Jim Lowes must have been listening in 
the hall, for he opened the door at once. 

“‘God help me, Charles,” he said, ‘it’s 
so. it’s all the Bible truth that he’s been 
telling. Now don’t look so. There’s other 
men nm caught before. Look at Antony 
and Julius Cesar. What you need’s a drink, 
and you'll have it on the house.” 

Richard Parton sighed and put his pistol 
in his pocket. 

“Never you mind, my boy,” he said. 
“T’ll finish him up for fair. Just sit here 
quiet. That's all I ask. I know you'll leave 
him, now that you know it all.” 

I was not myself. My reason had been 
thrust somewhere out of reach, but I did 
not mind. I was looking at Richard Parton, 


THE 


didn’t laugh. I was huddled on the floor at 
her feet. 

“And you mustn’t think I’m not serious 
about this, Miss Newcome. I may be a 
perfect scream and young for my age, but 
down deep in me there is a place where I’m 
old and a little bit bitter and very sure of 
what I want. I haven’t even seen him, yet 
I know absolutely. But at that, if Rosa- 


} mund could make him happy, why I 


Hf right. 
I guess I could say it would be all right. 
She'll kill him. Please, you 
do believe me?” 

She looked down at me and her eyes 
were very quiet. 

“I’m sure that is true of you, my dear. 
Some women are like that, born grown-up, 
in spite of their bodies. If they make up 
their minds about a man, it will always be 
so. I think you may count yourself lucky 
to have found him early. I didn’t.” 

I stared up at her and then faced her, her 
hands in mine, 

“You mean you found him too late?”’ 

“T never found him at all, my dear. 
There are some of us like that, you know. 
That is why I know you are right, young as 
everyone would say that you are.” 

I knelt there and stared at her, and sud- 
denly I did feel older and more mature than 
she was. For I had loved him for three 

ear? now, and that’salongtime. I hadn't 
bond afraid to, or shirked it, or hidden it 
from myself. Suddenly it was I who was 
rich, not she. 

“Then it’s right that I should go on and 
try to—try to reach him yet?” 

“If what you have is real, my dear, and 
you do it not out of vanity or jealousy or 
egoism, I think he would be happier. Yet 
love is a queer thing, very flitting, very 
fragile. Passion can sometimes change it, 
life can a 

“Oh, no, Miss Newcome,” I said, and I 
had never interrupted her before in my life. 
“Oh, no; you are quite mistaken. It can 
be fragile and flitting, I suppose, if you let 
it be. But don’t you see, it’s not just some- 
thing that happens to you. You happen to 
it. It’s the best you have, heightened. 
You have to work at it. It’s partly real and 
it’s partly all your imagination, like archi- 
tecture and music. It ought—it ought to 
be the finest art in the world, loving and 
being loved, I think.” 

She leaned over and kissed me, quite 
softly, on the lips and her cool lips were 
trembling. 

“You are a very wise child,” she said. 
“Why do you ask me anything?” 

“Oh, please, Miss Newcome. I wanted 
your advice. How—how can I show him?” 

“Perhaps you can’t, my dear. Men and 
women are very blind to each other. They 
see what they want to see. And you are a 
very fluid person, you know. You have all 
sorts of external selves you wrap around 
you. But if he really sees you, when his 
eyes are clear, and he is what you think he 
is—well, perhaps it might happen.” 
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but it was not his face I saw. It had 
changed, The sunburn had gone off it. It 
was longer and more wrinkled. It was not 
Richard Parton’s face. It was Eliphalet 
Greer’s. I remembered what he had said in 
Murdock’s house. I remembered what she 
hadsaid. A dozen incidents were greg bt 
fore me in a mocking line, clear in the light 
of my anger, so clear that I forgot the rest. 

“Now will you keep away from him?” 
asked Richard Parton. 

“No,” I said, “I won’t.” And my voice 
sounded very loud. 

“Now stop!” cried Mr. Parton. 
“Damn me if he isn’t mad!” 

I laughed, and my laughter rang out 
strangely. 

“TI won’t leave him,” I said, “‘till I’ve 
finished with him.” 

It was the only time I ever saw Richard 
Parton surprised. His face changed color, 
and suddenly he became very grave. 

“Lord!” he said very softly. “I hadn’t 
thought of that.”” And he looked away 
from me and drew his hand across his fore- 
head. “Would you mind telling me what 
you propose doing?” 

My answer when I spoke it did not seem 
strange, nor was I startled by my speech 
when I heard it. 

“T intend to kill him,” I said. 

“To kill old Eliphalet?”’ Richard Parton 
looked me slowly up and down, and con- 
tinued very quietly, ““Now who’d have 
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thought the cat would jump like that? But 
it has its points. Yes, it has its points.” 

And suddenly he made a deprecating 
gesture like a very courteous gentleman. 

“You're sure,” he asked, “you really 
want to kill him? I assure you there’s no 
need for it, but if you insist —— Be quiet, 
Lowes; let Mr. Jervaile speak.” 

I was out in the tide by then, far out in 
the middle of the stream. Suddenly I was 
caught in my own self-pity, and my 
wretchedness choked my voice. 

“What else,”’ I asked, “‘is there left for 
me to do?” 

Richard Parton nodded politely. 

“Well, well,” he said resignedly, ‘‘it will 
mean I’ve been to a lot of trouble for noth- 
ing—but still, it has its points.” 

And then his face brightened. 

“Well!” he exclaimed. ‘It’s like the end- 
ing of a play. First he sends you to ki!l me, 
and now I send you to kill him. If you’re 
really set on it, I don’t know as I shall mind. 
Here—you’re not —— You’re not gcing 
already?” 

I had shouldered my way by Jim Lowes 
and out into the hall, and then I felt Mr. 
Parton’s hand on my arm. 

“Perhaps it’s better so,”” he said. ‘“‘ You 
won’t mind my coming too! Surely you 
won't refuse me that. If one of us should 
miss, there'll always be the other.”’ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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When I was at the door, thinking hard, 
she called out to me suddenly, “But, 
Sylvia, what about dresses?”’ 

My heart, which had been so warm and 
expanded and happy, froze within me. 
Clothes! I hadn’t thought of that. I 
clutched the door knob miserably. 

“TI don’t know,” I said. “I hadn’t 
thought of that. Maybe I—maybe I could 
get my uncle to send me enough. I’ll—I’ll 
t ” 


All the way back to Harkness, where 
Pat would be waiting fot me, with a moon 
making the sky milky beyond the black 
fringe of oak trees and a silvery little mist 
rising from the meadow and someone sing- 
ing Under the Greenwood Tree up on the 
hill, my spirits went down, down, down. 
Ordinarily I would have walked that night, 
dreaming, with my hand tucked in old 
Kemp’s. And here I was, sick in my 
tummy about clothes. I actually hated to 
go upstairs and see Pat. Suppose Rosa- 
mund had asked us. It had to happen, and 
vet if she did what could I do? Thad three 
lue flannel dresses, one white flannel, three 
ginghams, my last year’s organdie and two 
hockey uniforms, and no hat but my blue 
felt traveling one. Ye gods! adn’t 
thought of that. ‘You simply had to have 
a hat for garden party. You might even 
borrow a dress. But nobody would have 
an extra garden-party hat to iend. We 
never wear hats except at garden party, 
but then you could as soon appear without 
shoes. The hat thought left me shivering in 
the depths. Unless you’ve dusted and run 
errands and turned up hems and read aloud 
at twenty-five cents an hour for money for 
extra books and a party or two and society 
dues and things they call frivolous, you 
don’t know how impossible it seemed. 

Pat came galumphing in the room after 
I did, her eyes popping. 

“Well, she asked us,” she burst out. 
“I didn’t have to hint. You ought to have 
seen her, Binks. She certainly is pretty. 
She had a pale-yeilow chiffon thing, with 
lace. Too perfect to touch. She was fear- 
fully sweet. Said all the nd r things about 
knowing me better. She had on Kemp’s 
ring, a perfectly luscious square diamond. 
That must be grandmother’s legacy. I 
can’t imagine where else he’d get it. But 
of course she’d have to have one or it 
wouldn't be legal.” 

“Did she—did she seem awfully happy?”’ 
I ventured. 

ts rg. Do you think she knows any- 
thing about happiness, that wet rag? 
Nearest thing she could do was a kind of 
smirk, like an Angora cat with the cream 
she knows is coming to her. And Kemp’s 
such a corker, Binks. Oh, darn! But I 
suppose he thinks he’ll be happy. Oh, yes, 
she asked us both. Said she thought you 
seemed so interesting. She expects loads of 
relatives and friends and she knows we will 
take care of them splendidly. So that’s 
settled.” 


Well, hat or no hat, I was in for it now. 
Besides, wild horses couldn’t have kept me 
away, if I had to wear my nightie. I was 
getting mad. So we lay and talked over 
_— until Pat fell asleep. I didn’t sleep. 

was trying to write a letter to Uncle 
Frederick that would wring his heart and 
make him loosen up with enough money at 
least for one dress—only a little dress— 
I didn’t care—and a hat. A hat! I fell 
asleep seeing myself in a heavenly lacy one, 
with Kemp looking at me. But next morn- 
ing, oe to class in my old brown 
gingham and meeting Rosamund Ambrose 
in pale-green linen, I wasn’t so happy about 
it. I had to stop and thank her for asking 
me and she acted like a duchess being 
gracious to a cowherd. Ugh! I wanted to 
put a caterpillar down her back. I bet 
she'd react to that all righty. 

What was left of May and the first of 
June, before final exams began, was the 
shortest time I ever knew in my life; and 
yet it was the longest. It was glorious 
weather, and everyone, from seniors moon- 
ing around because it was their last year in 
the old coll to freshmen scared stiff about 
trigonometry exams, sat around crooning 
in the sun. Nights were all one enchant- 
ment, with the wind sweet with new grass, 
and singing on chapel steps, and the stars 
in the lake. I went out nights alone up on 
the athletic field and ran and ran, just to 
stop the quivering sense of too much love- 
liness and expectancy. People walked 
softly and spoke breathlessly those nights. 
Yet the days were crisp and peppy, so that 
you didn’t even mind your stupidest classes 
too much, Then it was the first of June, 
and then the second week in June, and 
beyond exams and the senior play and all 
the festivities in society houses loomed 
commencement week and Kemper. 

My Uncle Frederick sent me fifteen 
dollars. He didn’t approve of my staying 
later than the regular time, but he hoped I 
would enjoy it. My transportation to the 
farm would be sent me shortly by his 
lawyer, as he himself was sailing directly for 
Europe. He hoped I would have a pleasant 
summer and was always sincerely mine, 
Frederick James Jameson. You’d think he 
was Rosamund Ambrose’s uncle, not mine, 
the poor cold muffin! I don’t care if I am 
disrespectful. Fifteen dollars! Imagine! 

I got the letter just as I was going over 
to dust Miss Newcome, and as usual she 
saw it in my face, so I had to tell her. She 
looked kind, but a little vague. Clothes are 
very little in her young life. Why should 
they be? Who ever notices what eminent 
professors wear? 

“But for fifteen dollars, my dear, surely 
you can get some charming frocks, and 
quite suitable,” she murmured, her finger 
in her book. 

I didn’t try to explain how many frocks. 
at fifty dollars Pe: to be right for garden 
party, you could buy for fifteen. But I did 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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AMONG people of discernment great stress is laid 
upon subtle niceties of apparel; and Real Silk Ho- 
siery plays its part. 

Ever since the days when merchant princes brought 
their cargoes of fine silks from the Orient and per- 
sonally displayed their wares in the homes of their 
patrons 

—the personal method of distribution, revived by 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, has been a highly ap- 
preciated service. 

Our own representative brings directly to you the 
choicest colors of the hour, in rainbow profusion— 
colors still warm with the touch of Paris; and in 
your own home, bids you match your whims. Natur- 
ally, under this direct method of buying, your silk 
hosiery costs less. 








To insure service, top, toe and heel are made of finest Lisle. 
Every pair is guaranteed 


RAL SILK 


HOSIERY MILLS 
\ Indianapolis - Indiana 


THERE ISA BRANCH OFFICE IN YOUR CITY. CONSULT PHONE DIRECTORY 





This gold button identifies the authorized Real 
Silk Representative when be calls at your home 





THIS COUPON BRINGS TO YOU MISS HARFORD’S NEW COLOR HARMONY CHART FREE 


Correct color combinations of hosiery, dresses, | ance of our New York and Paris Style Bureaus, REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Dept. D, Indianapolis, Ind.—Please have Miss Harford sen 
me, without cost or obligation, the Real Silk Color Harmony Chart 


hats and shoes for either street, sport, afternoon _I personally ee this chart for your con- 


| 

or evening costume are insured by the use of the __ venience, and will gladly send it to you without inte ioe 
Real Silk Color Harmony Chart.With the assist- cost. Just fill out the kuffe Z! / . 

© 1924 coupon and mail. Aung Cry dears 
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Old Faithful Geyser—a column of boiling 

water—125 feet high—1,500,000 gallons. 

Yet a week’s output of Harrison radiators 
would cool it. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
manage to articulate a few sounds about 
white shoes and stockings and a hat. It 
shows how fundamental the ruling about 

arden party is that even darling old Miss 
Devens recognized instantly the neces- 
sity of a hat. 

‘But if you got only one frock, don’t you 
think you might find, somewhere in Boston, 
a quite simple hat that would be adequate? 
It seems to me—yes, surely. My last hat— 


| I think it was only two years ago I got it— 


cost me only three dollars at such a clean lit- 
tle store somewhere near Main Street.” 

Her last hat! Dear sakes, you should be- 
hold that hat! It made you think of veal 
and ham pies done in brown straw. But she 
never wore a hat anyway. Why should she 
give a care? 

“Dear Miss Newcome,” I said gently, 
se ting the kitten and her silver tea 
ball, “hats are very expensive this year. I 
shall have to take up a life of crime in order 
to equip myself properly. But don’t you 
worry about it a minute.” 

For her eyes had n to look keen and 
concentrated as they did when all her glo- 
rious old brain was getting into action. She 
didn’t go back to her book when I was in 
the room, and I left feeling that I’d made 
a nuisance of myself with all that clatter. 

That night Pat came back late, from hav- 
ing her duty dinner with Rosamund, abso- 
lutely disgusted because the goldfish had 
made her play bridge, politely and for- 
mally, when she was dying to get out and 

owl on the lake. She had had a letter from 
emper, spattering adjectives all over the 
e about how marvelous Rosamund was. 

e wanted to give us all a grando luncheon 
party at the Prospect Hill Hotel, and in the 
same sentence said that he had seen Rosa- 
mund only four times in his life. The latter 
spicy bit cheered me up a lot, but the first 
was like waving a red hat at me. The Pros- 
pect Hill Hotel is the dressiest place in 
twenty miles. It meant clothes. And when 
I came to think of his having seen her only 
four times, the cheer vanished out of that 
too. Once had been enough to leave him 

oggy. Twice had just started his busy old 
imagination, and the garden party would 
finish him. And if looks were so valuable as 
all that, where was I? You tell me! 

After half an hour of hard thinking, old 
Pat exclaimed, “By gravy, if he can give a 

, I can! iu give a picnic, the rattiest 

ind of picnic, the day before the garden 

party. And if that doesn’t make her blow 
up and pass away, I’l]—I’ll kidnap her.” 

“Pipe down, pipe down, woman! Fer 
Pete’s sake don’t get melodramatic and 
pull some terrible bone! That’s what you 
get for being a history shark. You always 
think things have to be done with gunpow- 
der, treason and plot. You can’t tell a 
thing about this until it’s happening.” 

“But, Binks, what are you going to do? 
You ought to have some idea?” 

“There’s no star in the sky,”’ I said 
firmly, not vey so, but more like a rat in 
a cage, “but the light of pure inspiration.” 

There was nothing to do for the next ten 
days then but plug for exams, take six, 
thoroughly clean the house, polish brass, 
put up clean curtains, see that the com- 
mittee on the alumne breakfast were work- 
ing, pack Miss Newcome’s books and get 
her ready to go away for the summer di- 
rectly after commencement, lag the 
hockey finals with the seniors, help Pat ar- 
range about the lunch at the Prospect Hill, 
get the promise of enough canoes for the 
picnic and try to make what dresses I could 
cut of fifteen dollars, with perhaps a few 
other little last things I have forgotten just 
now. Oh, yes, and pray for a hat. It had got 
as desperate as that with me. I simply 
couldn’t see the vaguest promise of a hat on 
any horizon. 

uddenly, when everything was over in 
the way of exams and everything was begin- 
ning in 7 of the real excitement, it 
was the day when Kemper was to arrive; 
and my little white cross-barred muslin, 
with white shoes and stockings, were on my 
bed, looking like a Sunday-school picnic. I 
had almost made up my mind even to go to 
the luncheon without a hat, with all the 
goldfish staring down their dying noses at 
me, when Pat came bouncing in with a yell 
and two boxes. 

“At last and eureka, Binks!” she said. 
“Virtue is its own reward. I just happened 
to think of La Tosca and I went down and 
held her up. And behold, clothes!’ 

“La Tosca’s clothes, for me?” I mur- 
mured, dazed; You see La Tosca was Pat’s 
freshman crush, although of course Pat was 
awfully ashamed of it. Her real name 
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wasn’t La Tosca. She just acted like it. She 
was my size and as rich as dirt, and the 
clothes she wore were one continuous pro- 
cession. You simply couldn’t sit down and 
elose your eyes and imagine such clothes. I 
had a bit of a doubt about me wearing some 
of those clothes. La Tosca goes in for mid- 
night hair and blue shadows under the eyes 
and the red, red lips of pure passion. Sort 
of thing that makes you dash home and 
scrub your face hard. But the dress and the 
bat—for oh, there was a hat—that Pat took 
out of the box were really luscious. Black 
chiffon, the dress was, made slinky, and the 
hat was black lace, with an orange feather. 
Oh-h, that feather! You could see it. You 
could hear it. The late Cleopatra would 
have adored that hat. Its name was Cleo- 
patra then and there, and the name of the 
dress was the End of a Perfect Day. But 
way down inside me I had a sneaking feel- 
ing that maybe my name was Binks Mud 
to try to wear them. But Pat was bursting 
with pride and pleasure. 

“Hustle into these fighting garments 
then, Binks,” she said. ‘‘I’ll dash down and 
pick up Kemp at the station. Rosamund 
said to bring him straight over to the house 
and we'd start from there. You be there on 
time. You’re all right now, aren’t you?” 

“You mean to say she isn’t going down 
to meet him?” I shrieked, brushing my hair 
until it hurt. It simply couldn’t go spiking 
up all over everywhere if I were to look con- 
vincing in this La Tosca harness. 

But Pat was gone and I was left to hunt 
up my black silk stockings, ink a weak place 
in my patent-leather pumps and work my- 
self into the magnificence. I couldn’t see 
all of me in the mirror, but it felt awfully 
smooth on. The hat was too big in the head 
and fell over one eye, so I had to wad up 
some theme paper in the crown and remem- 
ber to hold my head up. And when I started 
walkin: slowly across the campus, because 
the chiffon skirt was too tight and too long 
for striding, my knees began to feel like 
oa of old string. Barbara Carter and Jo 

orth, coming up the path, stared and 
stared, and then Barbs called, “Why, 
Binks, we didn’t know you, all dolled up 
like a poisoned dog. Where’s the fire? But 
what are you so white for? You aren’t sick, 
are you?” 

Then somehow I was in the lake path and 
going up the house steps and standing in the 

ig door, looking in. Nobody noticed me at 
first. He was there. He was sitting in the 
big blue chair by the fireplace, with his 
profile against the light. Rosamund was 
sitting on the couch and the room seemed 
full of goldfish in lacy dresses. But they 
were all vague and misty. It was Kemper. 
He was real—realer than all his pictures, 
realer than everything Pat had told me 
about him, realer than my heart. His head 
was thrown back because he was laughing, 
and his laugh was alive, vital, happy. Yet 
his mouth was even more sensitive than I 
had thought—a dreaming, eager mouth. I 
—_ have stood there for hours watching 

im. 

But suddenly Pat saw me and dashed 
over from somewhere in the background. 
Everybody turned around and stared fishily 
except Kemp, who jumped up and came 
over to shake hands. He was taller than I 
had thought. But his glance was gay and 
friepdly. You know, the sort of person who 
comes more than halfway to meet you. 

“Why, of course I know Pat’s room- 
mate,” he said, and patted my hand. 
“What was it you had when I was here be- 
fore—mumps or something? You’ve been 
awfully good for Pat. Her letters are full of 
you. It’s mighty nice to see you.” 

I said, “Ah-umph.” Honestly, that’s 
every sound I could make. All the way 
down inside I was sobbing with joy and 
shivering with fright, but I acted like a 
wooden potato masher. Then Rosamund 
called to him, with a nod to me, and I saw 
his face light up as he went back to her. I 
didn’t utter another word for hours. 

At the Prospect Hill we had a private 
dining room and the table was charming. 
When the mists had cleared I could see that 
Rosamund was looking exquisite in a foamy 
clear-amber thing and that there were only 
four goldfish instead of a whole herd. But 
just as we were all stalking into the dining 
room, as subdued as mush and water, I saw 
everyone in a huge mirror in the hall. The 
goldfish were all quite lovely, cool as pis- 
tachio and apricot ices, in that kind of dress. 
But at the tail end of the procession was a 
small string bean in black, with a perfectly 
awful orange feather, got up like a cheap 


imitation of a movie vamp and as out of 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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place as a cinder in your eye. That was 
me. At first I couldn’t believe it. I had 
felt elegant and sophisticated, truly I had. 
That went. The hat called Cleopatra was 
too big, too black, too smothered with lace. 
My face in its depths looked white and 
frightened and extinguished. I was, too! 
Oh, I was! I went sick all over. I could 
have bolted from the place and gone any- 
where, anywhere I wasn’t, and pulled the 
world in on top of me and died there. But 
I had to remember to keep my neck stiff or 
the hat would slump over one eye, and trail 
in after Pat. At that moment I even hated 
old Pat a little. 

The only consolation I had in the next 
two hours was that the luncheon was a 
blight. Oh, I don’t mean the food. That 
was perfect. But the party! Those gold- 
fish! That Rosamund! Their polite and 
uninteresting murmurs stood out starkly 
against the surrounding formality. Kemp 
was splendid, of course, and tried to keep up 
his end. With any sort of response from 
Rosamund or the others he could have made 
it a huge success. He chatted and told 
stories and beamed on everyone. But there 
was no response there. They were as chatty 
as cold waffles. Rosamund was pleasant 


| and smooth to the glance, but conversa- 


| tionally a complete zero. And gradually 


the uncooked soddenness got Kemper, and 
a dull red began behind his ears. Pat and 
I were brutes. We could have made it a 
party for him, and I was popping to hand 
pack some of his hot ones to him. I had a 
whole hatful of repartee. But we couldn’t. 
We almost literally buried our faces in our 
food and said, ‘Oh, yes, indeed. Oh, not 


| at all. How simply sweet—ha-ha!”’ 





Then in the hush that laid its clammy 
hand over the dessert I got awfully sorry for 
Kemper and out of pure devilishness, to 
lighten it some way I tipped over three 
glasses of water, one after the other, as they 
were brought to me. I swear it was funny, 
and I truly meant it to be. But would they 
laugh? ould they insult their mothers? 
Old Kemp was dying to laugh. He shot me 
one twinkling, thankful glance and almost 
roared, until he caught Rosamund’s frozen, 
scandalized eye. That finished that happy 
afternoon. All I had was that one glance of 
his and the knowledge of what I had looked 
like. That was a lot, wasn’t it? You tell 
me! 

“Never anybody else’s clothes for me,” 
I swore to Pat afterward. ‘Never any 
more, nohow!” 

Little did I wot how soon I would have 
to chew those words. 

That night was the senior play, and what 
with taking care of all Rosamund’s em- 
battled relatives, while Kemp took care of 
her, we had more happy hours. They said 
it was a great play, but we were fetching 
pillows and going after more joss sticks. 
And Kemp hadn’t even been within speak- 
ing distance ence. 

“That’s all right,” Pat growled, as we 
took off our aching shoes that night. “‘To- 
morrow’s the picnic. Bet she won’t be so 
tranquil there.” 

We got started at four in the afternoon, 
which was only an hour later than we had 
planned, and I will say for Pat that her 
idea of giving a perfectly ratty picnic was 
absolutely coming true. Kemper was the 
only one who seemed pleased at all, and I 
think he was swimming around in such a 
sea of imaginary bliss that he would have 
liked anything as long as Rosamund was in 
it. Yes, I do, too, think it was imaginary 
bliss. How could it have been real? She 
wasn’t. He shoved off in the first canoe, 
looking sunburned and adorable and mus- 
cular in white flannels, gazing down on 
Rosamund in the cushions, wearing pale- 
pink organdie. It made her look pretty 
enough to eat, but I awaited the moment 
when the ~— had spoiled it. Then she’d 
look awful. Pat and I, got up like sons of 
the soil in knickers and middies, and think- 
ing the same thoughts, herded the rest of 
the picnic into the other canoes. Thank 
fortune, the fat aunts and the seven deadly 
relatives had all decided to rest in their 
rooms. Pat had in hers only two mild cous- 
ins, I had an uncle and a thin aunt, and 
there was another canoe full of languid 
goldfish, looking uninterested and aloof, but 
managing to get the canoe paddled be- 
tween them somehow. They all looked as 
festive as a galvanized-iron funeral wreath. 

All the vile things that happen at picnics 
happened at this one. We had picked a 
point way across the lake, where you could 
see the sunset, but until that time it was 
glary hot, with cobwebs. The pine needles 
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were prickly and there wasn’t any breeze. 
The thin aunt got stung by a wasp and the 
uncle spilled the lemonade. The goldfish 
were sunk without trace. There were ants 
on the deviled-ham sandwiches anc salt in 
the ice cream. Pat and I looked jolly and 
helpful, giving everybody a good time; but 
we weren’t really. We were being sick at 
Rosamund. Do you think that Rosamund 
didn’t play up? Rosamund behaved per- 
fectly and Kemper had a wonderful time 
seeing her do it. She sat on a cushion in 
the only shade and looked cool and happy 
and delicious, and smiled on him gently. No 
wasps bit her. Nomosquitoes annoyed her. 
Her pink organdie stayed immaculate. It 
was Pat and I who looked hot and got hot- 
ter. She was too good for us, that was all. 
The only thing we could kick about was 
that she didn’t act as if she were engaged to 
anyone, much less to Kemp. You wouldn’t 
know that she cared about him in the 
slightest. I know she hadn’t even kissed 
him, and apparently her hands weren’t even 
once eager to touch his arm—as mine were. 
Can you imagine being such a perfect stick 
as that? 

After supper, when the sunset began, it 
was better. Even the goldfish relaxed, as 
if now that their dresses were all over pine 
needles and mayonnaise nothing mattered 
any more. Rosamund was lovely in the 
half light. I even began to feel the ache in 
my finger tips, at wanting to touch Kemp’s 
hair, letting up a little. The west was all 
one rose color and the lake was blue and 
rose color and the trees between were black 
velvet, touched with gold. Kemp sat up 
with a long sigh and stared at it. I sneaked 
off around the point to a canoe, where I 
could breathe in that color, all by myself. 
I don’t know how long I was there, but it 
was darker when someone got into the 
canoe behind me. I looked around and it 
was he. He spoke under his breath as if he 
felt the quiet as I did, but he hardly 
noticed me at all. 

“Rosamund wants a scarf,” he said, 
shoving the canoe off with his paddle. 
“Pat said you knew where it was. Don’t 
move. I’ll paddle.” 

It was a miracle. I hardly dared move or 
breathe, but when I sneaked a glance up 
at him he was staring at the dying color, 
with his face a littie older looking, but 
relaxed. I don’t think he thought of me 
once all the way across. At the bank by 
the house I jumped out and got the scarf 
and was back in no time, but the light was 
quite gone except for a streak of apple 
green. The lake was dark glass, with a 
handful of stars init. He dipped his paddle 
more slowly and very softly, with only the 
tinkling sound of drops falling when he 
lifted it. 

Then something happened to me, curled 
up in the bottom of the canoe. It was as if 
my heart blossomed quietly in the dark, 
because I was alone with him in all this 
beauty. For a little while I was not think- 
ing of myself, or hardly of him, but just 
feeling as if this were us. Deep in me I 
knew that this was right. In that feeling I 
expanded like one of the dried Japanese 
flowers in water. 

I heard myself say, in a quiet, new sort 
of voice, ‘‘ Don’t paddle for a little. Let’s 
just sit and breathe deep. This is heavenly.” 

I don’t believe he really knew what I 
said. The top of his mind may have been 
with Rosamund, but the deep part re- 
sponded to me. He stopped paddling with 
a long sigh and put his face in his hands and 
was still, When he looked up to the sky 
again I don’t believe he knew I was there. 
Only we were both deeply happy. After 
a while he began paddling again. But even 
when the canoe grated on the pebbles and 
we heard their voices calling, he did not 
jump out. He sat still, and when he heard 
Rosamund’s voice he did a funny thing. 
He started and peered at me through the 
dusk with narrowed lids. I stared back at 
him, without a word, and he got out of the 
canoe slowly, still looking back. When he 
was gone, I had that to add to what little 
I had gained. But what the dickens had 
I gained? 

_ Of course old Pat had to go and play the 
giddy garden goat going back and nearly 
ruined everything. Old Pat does love melo- 
drama. For when we all piled into the 
canoes again for the trip back, Rosamund 
with Kemp of course, Pat simply refused 
to let them drift off by themselves. And 
just as we reached the row of society houses 
she upset Rosamund’s canoe. Yes, she did. 
Maybe no one else did, but I knew that old 
trick of hers. If Kemp had guessed how 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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(Continued from Page 68) g 
she cramped her paddle under his bow in 
the dark—wow! Anyway, the thin 


| flopped with both of them, and Rosamun 


went splash into the deep. Kemp went too, 
of course, but Rosamund was the main show. 
Full in a broad glare of light, up to her 


| waist in water, Rosamund knelt. Do you 





imagine that for once her perfect poise gave 
way and that she screamed and looked 
messy? Weil, she did nothing of the kind. 
She didn’t even get her hair wet. She just 
knelt, looking poised and placid, as un- 
touched as a Senden-<hine shepherdess on 
a mantel—and as much alive. Everyone 
screamed but Rosamund, and, of course, 
Pat and I. She smiled faintly, the perfect 
lady always, even in a lake. It was Kemp 
who got excited. He had gone in all over 
and his hair was wet and his flannels were 

and he looked mad and miserable. 
He floundered over to Rosamund. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear. I'll take care of 
you,” he said, flustered, and reached down 
to pick her up. But his arms never went 
around her. 

“I’m quite all right, thank you,” Ros- 
amund remarked calmly, and stood up and 
walked out of that lake, a study in dignity 
and deportment. 

I was ge to laugh, but Kemp’s face 
stopped me. He followed her out, perfectly 
furious, feeling an utter fool. Rosamund 
hadn’t any right to make him feel as much 
a fool as that. It’s the worst thing a 
woman can do toa man. I wouldn’t have 
for anything. Even on the bank, with her 
pink omen sopping, she looked quite 
decorative. Everybody fussed over her. 
But Kemp simply disappeared. 

“What did you do to old Kemp when 
you had him out on the lake?’’ Pat asked 
me when we were trudging down to the 
village with the ice-cream freezer, which 
had to be returned that night. 

“Nothing,” I said, startled. “I didn’t 
even dare to talk to him. Why?” 

“Nothing,” said Pat. “ But he looked as 
if he’d been walking in his sleep.” 

I couldn’t get her to tell me what she 
meant by it. 

Next day was garden party. Some- 
how when I woke up I felt quite cheery. 
I even made up my mind not to worry if I 
didn’t have a hat. Haven’t you noticed 
how tranquil you always are just before the 
steam roller runs over you? I shouldn’t 
have been at all, because if ever Rosamund 
was going to look like the queen of the 
world, she would this afternoon, leading 
the pageant. That morning she was busy 
having her hair waved and seeing about 
her costume, so we didn’t have to do any- 
thing for her. We were too unimportant 
now. Then the steam roller tooted. In 
other words, just as I was pressing my 
little white muslin dress and boosting up my 
courage there came a terrific shouting from 
downstairs. It was Pat and Jo North, bel- 


lowing like bulls of Bashan. They said 
there was a box for me. 
I fell down three flights. It was true. 


There was a box for me. It was a hatbox. 
I know I went white al! over and had to sit 
on the bottom stair. I couldn't believe it 
really was for me. But it was, all carefully 
addressed, from Boston. There was a 
letter outside, and it said: 


“My dear child; I have had you so much 
on my mind, in these last days, about the 
matter of your clothes. I know how impor- 
tant girls feel that they are. SoI went in to 
Boston yesterday to see if I could not dis- 
cover a hat for you. The girl at the shop 
thought this would be quite suitable, and 
that you could get quite a bit of wear out of 
it afterward. vin have been so sweet ail 
year that I want you to have this as a gift 
rom me, with my most sincere apprecia- 
tion of what you have meant to me. I shall 
look for you in the afternoon. 

“Affectionately always, 
“ELIZABETH NEWCOME.” 


Miss Newcome, the darling. She had 
gone all the way in to Boston when she was 
so busy, and she loathes shopping. I could 
have wept. But Pat and Jo were hopping 
around and shrieking, ‘Open it, open it!” 
So I did. 

There was a lot of tissue paper. Down 
deep in the bottom of the box there was a 
hat. A hat! Oh, my sacred stars, what a 
hat! In your most awful dreams you 
couldn’t possibly imagine a hat like that. It 
was a hat—well, it was a hat named Horace. 
Just that! 

I sat down on the floor, hard, holding it. 
The girls were stone-quiet. Miss Newcome! 


| My own darling Miss Newcome! That it 
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should be her hand that would absolutely 
sink the ship! But that hat! Its funda- 
mental structure was a lurid magenta and it 
had three green apples on it, and bunches of 
what looked like dried pampas grass. It 
was just large enough so that you couldn’t 
possibly avoid being seen in it and just 
small enough in the crown so that it bal- 
anced on your head a little far back. The 
color alone made me look ghastly. The 
shape of it simply put me out. It was a 
vivid picture of the absolute end of the 
world. 

Pat said, in a hollow stricken voice, “ But 
you can’t possibly wear it!”’ 

I gulped hard and then looked up at her 
miserably. 

“She’ll be looking for me. 
town and bought it for me. 
wear it.” 

And I did. 

Nobody who is a man or a pretty girl can 
have any idea of what agony looking per- 
fectly awful is. Walking up to the campus 
beside Pat, who looked like the Venus de 
Milo done in strawberry ice cream, in the 
heavenly dress and hat her mother had sent 
her, I felt—well, I never hope to feel so mis- 
erable in all my life. The little white muslin 
dress, by itself, wasn’t so bad, except that it 
looked like the kitchen maid’s day off. But 
the hat! I hadn’t dared to look at myself in 
the mirror. The stunned silence as I passed 
through the halls and Pat’s pie-eyed agony 
were enough. The stiff magenta brim cut 
into my forehead and the three green apples 
rested acidly on my very soul. As I walked 
under the shadow of Horace, up along the 

aths to the campus, where crowds of 
acy, lovely hats were floating, everything 
that was good in me withered and died. 

Upon the campus meadow the garden 
party was gathering and floating about, all 
white and pink and green and blue foamy 
frocks. As we went up to the group of 
Rosamund’s relatives, in the best places by 
the grand stand, I let Pat go ahead. And 
paar ae from another direction came 
Kemper. He was near me before I knew it. 
I just stood, rooted, with my mouth open 
like a herring. He threw me one glance 
a vague, glassy, unseeing look; the look of 
a man who wouldn’t choose to know you if 
he could. He didn’t even try to recognize 
me. Then he had caught up with Pat. 

Everything went black for a minute. But 
perhaps it was better that way. I followed 
stupidly. When I got my eyes to working 
again I saw a nice timid cousin of Rosa- 
mund’s who didn’t want to be seen any 
more than I did. She had just come from 
Boston in a blue serge suit and her shoes 
were dusty. She was looking at the white 
kid slippers all around her, as I was looking 
at the iets. So she and I guiltily stole away 
from everybody and sneaked up on the slope 
of the hill where we could be miserable in 
company. She was awfully grateful. 

But first I passed Miss Newcome, look- 
ing very distinguished in a dreadful black- 
and-white voile, talking to three visiting 
professors. I slipped my hand into hers and 
squeezed it, trying to thank her, but she 
poms my hand absently and hoped I would 

ave a nice summer. She was leaving on 
the train in about an hour. I don’t believe 
she even remembered about the hat. She 
was discussing the psychology of Behavior- 
ism. So I went on with my timid cousin, 
feeling —well, was it wrong of me that I 
should have felt a little bit betrayed? Yet 
I began to get defiant too. At least I hadn’t 
been a coward about it. Couldn’t I even get 
any credit for that? 

Then, out from the pine clump that hid 
the orchestra, the music that we always use 
for Tree Day began to float, the march that 
always silences the crowd and makes the 
smooth green reach of lawn somehow en- 
chanted. Across the campus, where the pa- 
geant was beginning, all the crowd looked 
and said, ““Ah!’’ Kemper looked. I could 
just see his head. He was looking intently. 
For there, followed by her maids of honor, 
Rosamund moved. 

I don’t remember what the story of the 
pageant was supposed to be. I don’t re- 
member what the legend of the dancing was. 
I saw only Rosamund, as Kemper was see- 
ing her, dim figures following, but so tall, so 
beautiful. She was supposed to be a medi- 
eval princess, hung with soft white silk, and 
a gleaming crown over a great white chiffon 
veil that swayed and blew and made a ra- 
diance all about her. She moved very, very 
slowly, as distant and as untouched as a 
cloud, all the way across the green. The 

ple were hushed, watching her. Her 
ace was an ivory perfection. Her feet were 


She went in 
I'll have to 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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A NEW CAR 


A NEW SIZE - 


T seems almost unnecessary to say that the Pierce- 
Arrow Series 80 is an outstanding success. 
Born to a name so illustrious—wrought by hands 
that reckon only with the best practice in motor 
car building—one place alone could be reserved 
for this product. 

Neither its price nor,its size can suggest what the 


Pierce-Arrow Series 80 offers. ‘ For it holds within 


A NEW PRICE 


itself one quality that no other motor car can ever 
possess—Pierce-Arrow workmanship. 

What this foretells in a motor car of 130-inch 
wheelbase may only be fully understood when you 
have inspected and driven the new Series 80 

That courtesy the Pierce-Arrow representative in 
your city will gladly accord you. An illustrated 
brochure will be sent, upon request. 


THe Piercg-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW Series 80 


7- Passenger Touring Car 


$2,895 


Pierce-Arrou 
two types: the 


5-Passenger Sedan. . $3,895 

7-Passenger Sedan _. $3,995 

7-Pass. Enclosed Drive Limousine $4,045 
at Buffalo; Government Tax additional 


Products include passenger cars of 
Puerce-Arrou 
and the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 in seven body flyles 
. Pierce-Arrow Motor Busses 
Heavy Duty Motor Trucks 


(at Buffalo) 


Series 80 Wheelbase 130 inches 
Series 80 Engine 6 cylinders 
Standard eo on Balloon Tires 


Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes 


Dual Valve Six 


Prerce-Arrou 


The credit facilities of the Pterce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a Pierce-Arrow banking inftitution, are extended to purchasers of Pierce-Arrow cars 
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Buster's picture 
in every pair. 


Buster Brown JHOES 






keep the growing feet in perfect shape 


The fall stylesin Buster Brown Shoes 
are simply fascinating—smart new 
exfords; dainty strap effects; high 
shoes with fancy collars, or plainer 
tops—the newest novelties and the 
sterling staples. 


Shoes actually shape the growing 
feet —{for good or for ill—for health 
or for future suffering. It is most 
important to select the right shoes. 


Buster Brown Shoes are the only 
shoes made upon the Brown Shaping 
Lasts—~which give the correct scien- 
tific shape to the inside of shoes, so 
necessary to insure health. 





Boys and girls who wear Buster 
Brown Shoes will be free from 
crooked toes, enlarged joints, weak 
ankles and broken arches, Their 
feet will be shapely, sturdy, healthy 
—now and in the future. 


You can get these exclusive health 
features and these attractive styles 
only in Buster Brown Shoes—plus 
the separate lasts for boys and girls, 
which insure the niceties of fit. 


Good stores everywhere sell Buster 
Brown Shoes at $3.50 and up, and 
guarantee to fit your child’s feet 
perfectly with them. 


Brownkt Shoes 


For Men — for Women 


Measured by every known standard, Brownbilt 
Shoes excel—in style, in quality, in shoemaking, in 
comfort, and also in value—yet they retail at only 
$6 to $10. Why pay more, when you can get such 
perfect satisfaction and lasting service in Brownbilt 
Shoes? Ask your dealer to show you the new 
Brownbil: models. Compare them with what you have 
been wearing—and you will buy them thereafter. 


Davauid. Dae Gowan, De. eawrs \ewOe. 


Manufacturers 
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(Continued from Page 70) : 
slow and dreaming on the grass. The music 
seemed to be all about her. She was so 
lovely that the timid cousin and I, huddled 
on the hill away from people, cried. Yes, 
I did too—cry. She was as wonderful as 
that. 

Then she was sitting on the throne, with 
the maids about her, and the pageant 
marched, and the dancers, like lovely petals, 
blew and swirled and raced in melting pat- 
But I was still under her 
spell. At that moment I couldn’t blame 

emper for adoring her. 

This interval of truly remarkable gen- 
erosity lasted about ten minutes. And then 
I jerked my head suddenly and Horace fell 
over my eyes, scratching my nose. That 
finished it. All the meanness and the bad- 
ness and the jealousy flared up in me, and I 
hing. I couldn’t stand it any 
more. So I got up and, without a word to 
the astonished cousin, fled down the hill 
and across the path to the house. As I ran 
I held Horace bumping on my head, and a 
huge drop: of water dashed on the back of 
my hand. Then came another. It was be- 

inning to rain. I thought of all those 
omer dresses and Rosamund on_ her 
throne, in the rain. And I was glad. I 
— it would rain hard. That’s how mean 
was. 

Behind me I could hear the crowd begin- 
ning to exclaim about it, but without look- 
ing back, with the hard drops drumming on 
Horace’s harder crown, I dived up the steps 
and downstairs to the kitchen, looking for a 
closet to hide in, with that devilish hat, and 
cry. Believe me, Betsy, I was going to make 
the rainstorm ashamed of itself. I had five 
buckets of tears in me tltat had to be shed 
or I'd burst. 

But I didn’t get any chance to cry. Isn’t 
that always the way? I gave one look at 
that kitchen and went blazing angry. Some 
fiends in human form had had a luncheon 
there and had gone away leaving the 
kitchen like a mudhole. Dirty dishes were 
everywhere, the floor was a sight. So I 
heaved Horace onto a chair, found an old 
torn gingham apron in the closet and went 
to work, grinding my teeth. Overhead 
thundered the feet of garden-party guests, 
seeking shelter. Against the windows the 
rain beat. But I was glad of it. I ramped 
around that kitchen, c ne up viciously, 
until the place fairly smoked. 

I had no idea how long I had been work- 
ing down there, except that I'd washed 
three million dishes and swept the floor, 
when the door was darkened by a whole 
crowd of people in their happy rags. At 
least, it was Pat and Jo North and Kath- 
leen, all shrieking at me at once. 

“We've been looking for you every- 
where,” they said. “‘Where’ve you been? 
You've got to come upstairs and amuse peo- 
ple. Everything’s soggy. Nobody can wake 
them up but you. Hurry up!” 

Wouldn’t that assault you for a row of 
dishpans? Now I ask you, wouldn’t it? I 
simply stared at them, especially Pat. 

“Pat, look at me! I can’t!” 

Pat looked me over grimly. 

“You've got to, Binks. It’s for the honor 
of the house and all that sort of thing. 
They’ve been played to and sung to, but 
they've got to ety Hurry up!” 

Even Pat! Imperial Casar! Then as I 


| realized the inevitable, the gayety of com- 
pre despair came over me. If I had to die 


efore the multitude, I would die game, 
with my own, my only Horace. I grappled 
that magenta abomination with one hand 
and the carpet sweeper, which as I have 
mentioned before I once in a moment of 
abandon called the Bopgappers, in the 
other, and with that gingham apron still on 
me and my hair sticking out wildly in every 
direction, | bumped upstairs. Through the 
library door I could catch a glimpse of the 
long room, packed with people, all very, 
very polite and very, very soggy. They 
were sitting in all the chairs and on the 


| floor. Outside in the greenling end of after- 





noon the rain was raining just as hard as if 
it had just thought of it. A space was left 
by the piano and there all the lights were 
on. And my heart bumped my back teeth, 
for I caught a glimpse of Rosamund in her 
glistening white robes, sitting enthroned 
and aloof, with Kemper at her feet. But 
did he—was it possible, or was it just my 
imagination? Did he, too, look a little 
bored? 

It was a terrible audience, because it 


| didn’t know it was an audience. When I 


trailed on with the carpet sweeper trun- 
dling behind and Horace blatant and high 
riding on my head, they just stared dully. 
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They certainly did need to be waked up, 
and I was just miserable and defiant enough 
to start in hard, whether they were inter- 
ested or not. ‘ 

With the gingham apron dragging, and 
sliding on the carpet sweeper by way of 
dance—which is perhaps one reason why its 
wheels always came off—I er on the 
first verse of my own version of I Dreamt 
I Dwelt in arble Halls, and by the 
second verse somebody giggled out loud. 
I’d been working for that giggle, and after 
it I plunged into the third, doing the 
broken-down old-slavey stuff, until reluc- 
tantly they were beginning to get it and 
feel happier. I was glad, because I’m never 
awfully sure what my singing voice will do 
to people. It’s a sort of husky, throaty 
thing, and sometimes they weep when I 
don’t want them to; but most always they 
laugh, and they laugh hard. By gracious, 
that’s what they began to do now! And by 
the fourth verse they were suddenly one 
audience choking itself with laughter. I had 
never dreamed anybody could laugh as 
hard as they did over that fool song. 

Then I realized that it was Horace. Asa 
comic-song hat, Horace was marvelous. He 
rode high and he rode handsome and the 
audience simply ate him up. They were 
wild about him. So that brought all bar- 
riers down and I threw discretion to the 
four winds and was just a wild lunatic, 
making them into a howling mob. I made 
’em laugh and I made ’em love it and it was 
balm to my soul. They clapped and shouted 
for more. 

Can you imagine a garden-party crowd 
shouting for more? I gave them Madame 
Butterfly at the piano, with Horace; and 
the Jewel Song from Faust, with panto- 
mime and Horace; and all the cockney 
songs I knew, like Mrs. ’Enery ’Awkins, 
that were simply nuts to Horace. The audi- 
ence sobbed and moaned. Oh, it was 
Horace’s day all right! 

Bless them, they got all warmed up. 
They clapped and they giggled, they 
howled and they shouted for more, until I 
was prancing around on my toes, with my 
hair flying, feeling like a million dollars. So 
right then and there, because that mob were 
such darlings, like a flash out of the blue, I 
invented the Horace song and dance in their 
honor and in his. I invented that Horace 
dance and then I made them dance it. Yes, 
I did too, every living last one of them. 

The Horace dance is now history. You 
will see it danced every garden-party night, 
every year at coll; but you will never be- 
hold it as it was danced that night, in the 
first fine flush of commencement insanity. 
They have improved it and added to it 
with the years, but that first time it was 
fresh as fresh, as it can never be again. It 
goes to a sort of wailing chant, the classic 
words of which are, ‘“‘Have you a Horace 
hat? I have a Horace hat. Oh, what a 
lovely hat—a lovely Horace hat.’’ You can 
see for yourself that that is a truly lyric bit 
of verse, struck off in the white heat of great 
inspiration. The dance itself begins with a 
kind of all-over wiggle, like a cat coming 
out of a puddle, and then you jump forward 
twice, both feet together, and jump back 
twice and then turn around three times on 
the left foot, clapping your hands and 
sneezing. Then you do it all over again, 
singing as loud as - can, except for the 
sneezing, for which you can take turns 
shouting, “Ish” or “Ash” or “Osh.” It is 
the sneezing that puts on the final finish. 

Well, sir, maybe you don’t think that 
sounds funny; but, oh, my saints and stars, 
you should have seen them like it! I hadn’t 
done it twice when old Pat and Jo North, 
recognizing the world’s dance masterpiece 
when they saw it, had hopped up and were 
with me, and then suddenly all the room 
was swept into it, kindred souls leaping up, 
clapping and sneezing and hopping as hard 
as they could for jaughter. Fat aunts, 
visiting relatives of all shapes and sizes, 
distinguished professors and assorted suit- 
ors—they were all doing it. And in the 
very front, urging every ody on, clasping 
each other's hands and singing at the top 
of their lungs were— Kemper Gee and 
the timid cousin. Yes, them—they—in 
person, having one marvelous time. If I 
never loved him before, I loved him at that 
moment. He was wonderful. Everybody 
was wonderful, spontaneous and happy and 
foolish altogether, like the youth of the 
world. The room was too small for them. 
The house was too small for them. And 
suddenly somebody discovered that the 
rain was over and they all danced outside 
and went whooping and singing down the 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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TWO THINGS - - 


you can tell at a glance 





but the one thing you want to 
know about a raincoat is hidden! 


STYLE! A glance in the mirror tells you all about it. 
FIT’! A try-on decides it quickly. 


Yet no amount of inspection can tell you the one 
thing you want to know when you buy a raincoat — 

Will tt stay waterproof? 

Only a coat with rubber in it can be really water- 
proof, but waterproof quality depends on more than 
the quality of rubber and cloth used. It depends on 
the way the rubber and fabric are joined, on care and 
skill in manufacture that almost no inspection can reveal. 


That is why hundreds of thousands of men have 
learned to look for the ‘‘U.S.’’ Raynster name as a 
guarantee of lasting waterproof quality in a raincoat. 

“U.S.” Raynsters are made with all coat style. But all “U.S.” Raynsters 


the skill and experience of the largest have one characteristic in common— 
rubber organization in the world. they’re built to stay waterproof! 








Every inch of a “U.S.” Raynster is 
backed by layer on layer of high-grade 
rubber. Every seam is reinforced and 
sealed watertight. 


Rubber-surface coats—top coats of 
tweed and cashmere 


rT 99 with the rubber hid- 
den inside—Rayn- 
sters are made in 
every different rain- 
* * 





The “U.S.” Raynster label is on 
every coat. It will pay you to look 
for it. 

Our little booklet entitled, “‘A 
Scotchman Started It,” will help you 
to distinguish raincoat quality. Mailed 
free to you. Address Dept. X, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


sters 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





There's a type of “US.” Raynster for every raincoat 
need—and for every member of the family. There are 
Raynsters so light they're easily slipped into a traveling 
bag whenever you take a trip—and others rugged enough for 
hard outside wear all day long. 
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“L have never visited a hotel 
more and luxurious, 
and more intimate and 
y than The Waldorf. 









everyone who contributes to 
it seems to take an individual 
pleasure in rendering that 
ce. y Eleanor and I 
carry away the most delight- 
ful memories of the hotel. 


Rukere? 


Former Lord High Chancellor 
of England ; 
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‘ UESTS at The Waldorf-Astoria are quiek to 
; note the atmosphere of friendliness—an 
earnest effort on the part of every member of the 
organization to anticipate the slightest wish of the 
visitor and fulfil ic. 

This is the natural outcome of years of successful 
hotel experience and a staff of employees that has 
grown up with the hotel. It is the spirit that iden- 
tifies The Waldorf as “a home away from home” 
instead of merely a place to stop. 


» Che WaLdorf- Clstoria 
: Fifth Avenue 97! anv 54" Streets. New York 


The friendly atmosphere, the impressive but com- 
fortable surroundings, so marked at The Waldorf- 

. Astoria are to be enjoyed, also, in the other great 
hotels under the direction of 


we Tee. 


BGOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION 
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| The BELLEVUE-STRATFORD  TheNEW WILLARD | 
is PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON Ai4 
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(Continued from Page 72) 


utterly, wildly, adorably insane. 


ght, 
to me, 


‘om all over the campus, it see 


i | you could hear faintly echoing those ridic- 


ulous words about Horace. Success? My 
dear, it was a hurricane by the name of 
Horace. In twenty minutes they were 
dancing it in every dormitory. In half an 
hour it was spreading like a contagion down 
the village streets, and in an hour it was a 


' fixed part of college tradition and belonged 





to history. Me, I sat on the doorstep of the 
house, with my face to the stars, the empty 
room behind me, and laughed myself sick. 

Do you notice I haven’t said anything 
about Rosamund? There isn’t anything to 
say for her. Do you know what she did? 


| She refused to be undignified. She thought 


the Horace dance was silly. Somebody saw 
her, with one lone attendant goldfish, 
stalking home. Where she had been was 


peace. 
But suddenly I felt all worn out. So I 
went in, dropped Horace somewhere, and 
the apron, ran my fingers through my hair, 
put out all the lights but the one by the 
piano and sat down to it. I wanted just to 
croon a bit to myself, and a handful of notes. 
The clean night wind came in the 


bi 
| doorway and outside the lake water rippled 


softly. Very far away, on the breeze, was a 
faint sound of somebody — about 
Horace. But here it was all still. 

I don’t know why I started playing the 
thing I did. But suddenly there it was, 


| that welt, heartbroken chant out of some- 
i 


thing of Kipling’s—you know how it goes, 
with the little lift in the end? 
** Afar upon the housetops to the north, 
I stand and watch the lightnings in the sky, 
The glamour of thy footprints in the north, 
Come back to me, beloved, or I die.” 


That was all I sang, just that one verse. 


| For then I looked up at the doorway and 


| there was Kemper Channing. 


| I remember I o 


| 
| 


He was 
panting as if he had been running a long 
time, but when I looked at him he took one 
huge breath and was quiet. His eyes were 
blazing. I couldn’t look at them long. 
ned my mouth to try to 
say something, but not a sound came out. 

After a long minute he said, ‘‘ Where’ve 
you been all this time?”’ 

It was such a queer thing for him to sa 
that I jumped and gasped and finally said, 
“Why, right here!” 

“But why haven’t I seen you before?” 
he said. “I’ve heard you and I’ve thought 
of you and I’ve known you must be some- 
where, but when I’ve looked for you you’ve 


gone and hid.” 


“T—I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Yes, you do too know what I mean.” 
He came stalking over and leaned on the 
piano and looked at me, until I thought he 
could have heard my heart thump. “Listen 
here, Will you go barnstorming with me 
this summer?” 

“Will I what?” 
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“Barnstorm. I’m taking out a bunch of 
players to do plays in summer hotels, for 
the experience. We've got to have you 
along. Do you realize you have the mak- 
ings of a remarkable character actress? 
I’m going to work you to death this sum- 
mer, and next year, after you graduate ——”’ 

My head was whirling, because his mouth 
was saying one thing, which was awfully 
exciting, of course; but his eyes were say- 
ing—oh, I didn’t dare to think what I 
thought his eyes were saying. 

“D’you mean I’m to go with you this 
summer?”’ I stammered. 

“T certainly mean that I’m not going to 
let you out of my sight until I have to,” he 
said, catching my hand. “Can you be 
ready to leave in two weeks?” 

I was standing up now, staring at him. 
How could he look at me like that and be 
engaged to Rosamund? 

“Yes,” I said stupidly, “I'll come.”” And 
then the reaction was too much for me. 
I simply couldn’t bear it any longer. I 
made one wild leap for the door. It seemed 
suddenly as if my feet get tangled in some- 
thing. staggered and fell. 

But it didn’t hurt. It was—it was bliss- 
ful. Kemper’s shoulder was very comfort- 
able with his blessed arms tight around me. 
Not politely around, oh, no; too tight to be 
polite. And worse than that, he was kissing 
me. And then I was kissing him.. Com- 
pletely demoralized, but happy. Oh, good- 
ness, oh, gosh! 

But as soon as I could make up my mind 
to move my face away I said, “Why, 
Kemper Channing, whatever do you mean? 
You’re engaged to Rosamund.” 

His voice came from somewhere in my 
hair, a shaken, heavenly voice—‘That’s 
what I came back to ask your advice about. 
I can’t very well be engaged to her and to 
you too, can I? What would you suggest?” 

I was drawing myself up, very stern and 
ret and suffused with righteousness, and 

was going to walk away and leave him 
cold, when I found that I couldn’t walk. 
Something was the matter with my right 
foot. Kemper caught me again and I 
looked down, and there, with my foot 
rammed squarely through his crown, was 
Horace. The three green apples actually 
winked. 

“But, Kemp,” I said weakly, seeing that 
even Horace was against me, ‘‘ you’re being 
so fickle.” 

“Fickle? My Lord! It’s you, Binks, 
don’t you understand? I’ve been looking 
for you. It’s a a And now I’ve got you. 
Do you think I wouldn’t give up that 
plaster saint Rosamund for you, in that 
gingham apron and that awful hat, lighting 
the flame of the world? You simply can’t 
make me marry her, Binks, especially since 
she’s just broken the engagement herself. 
She thinks I’m too frivolous. She couldn’t 
approve of that insane dance. Don’t you 
hurt that hat, Binks. We’re going to need 
it in our business.” 

So, after all, I had to leave it to Horace. 
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Foreman: “‘That Movie:-Actor Cow:Puncher is No Earthiy Good! Says He 
Can't Work Without a Director!" 
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Are the Chinese smarter than you are? 
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It so happens that the above is not a 
ledzer sheet from a Chinese laundry. It 
is a reproduction of the back label on a 
Listerine bottle as sold in China. Lister- 
ine is distributed the world over. Branch 
laboratories are maintained in Canada, 


Fran r, OPain and Mexica. 


N China, as you probably know, the 
doctor receives his fee for keeping 
you well. When you get sick, his 
fees stop until you are on your feet again. 

This method has been followed for 
centuries—the oldest method of preven- 
tive medication. 

Modern methods suggest the system- 
atic use of a safe, effective antiseptic 
that will guard you against infection and 
the many illnesses that follow. 

Listerine, the safe antiseptic, serves 
ideally this way. Used regularly as a 
mouth wash and gargle it proves an ef 
fective barrier against most of the more 
common germ diseases. 

Have Listerine handy in your home 
and encourage your family to cultivate 


the systematic habit of using it. Many 
illnesses can be avoided in this way. 

When you feel that first dry hitch in 
your throat on swallowing, which is 
the danger signal of sore throat, let 
Listerine guard you against more serious 
troubles. 

Sore throat is a nuisance and usually 
comes at just the time you want to feel 
your best. By making Listerine a regu- 
lar part of your daily toilet routine, you 
can usually avoid sore throat and often 
save yourself inconvenience and dis 
comfort. 

Listerine has dozens of other uses. 
Please read carefully the circular that 
comes with each bottle. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, Saint Louis, U. 8. A. 
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LISTERINE 


~The safe antiseptic 
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“Belle Porte” 
—a new Laminex door 


Its beauty is permanent, for 
Laminex construction prevents any 











. . . . 
warping, twisting or sagging 
Remember how straight and true your doors were when they were 
first hung? And how soon afterwards they stuck and warped? 
Had to be planed down or re-hun Never have been right since. 
Think what a satisfaction it must be to have pretty doors that will 
always stay straight and fit perfectly! 
"Belle Porte’’ is an example of the attractive designs which can be 
had in this trouble-free door. It is a style at once in keeping with 
the cistinctive, yet simple lines of today's architecture 
By the Laminex process we build up all the parts that go into the 
construction of a door. The grain of the aliainion sections is so 
crossed that all expansion and contraction are equalized. For wood 
WATER TEST by ‘amnoe shrink in length, and the waterproof cement is stronger 
Prof BrorL Grondal.in ham the wood 
the Forest Products Lat Laminex doors are built of selected old-growth Douglas fir, one of 
ratory, Universit the strongest and most durable of woods 
Washington. In 2g hours 
aking, Lawsinex doors Every Laminex door bears our definite replacement guarantee—look 
bsorbed 3 tbs for it! A new door for any that fails. Laminex doors are sold 
water, Maximum ex by leading building material dealers everywhere. Write for val- 
pansi j-100 inch uable booklet, ‘‘The Door is Important.’’ Special monograph 
Complete absenc sent to architects 
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THE MAKING OF A 
STOCKBROKER 


(Continued from Page 33) 


had grown vastly richer and more populous 
and conditions were not the same as when 
Bronson & Barnes started in business. 
Friendly experts told us, out of the fullness 
of their experience, that no house could 
do both a stock and a bond business at 
once. The principal reason they gave us 
was that no house ever had done so. The 
bond business, as everybody knew, had al- 
ways been in the hands of a few firms—all 
specialists—who had built up a special sort 
of clientele, like my friend Cramer’s firm. 
I remembered our experience as bond mer- 
chandisers and did not relish the recollec- 
tion of our failure, although the cause, as 
we saw it, was that we had not adapted our 
office machinery to the task. In the back 
of my head was always the thought that 
some day I should try it again—after prop- 
erly preparing for it. 

in the sense that no house had succeeded 


| in synchronously being both a great bond 


and a great stock commission house, the 
friends were right. I also was willing to ad- 
mit thata Suedediine business and astock- 
commission business were different. But I 
insisted that most stock traders were occa- 
sional buyers of bonds. All we had to do 
therefore was to approach them in a differ- 
ent spirit. We must undertake to merchan- 
dise securities when our main business 
stocks—was not active enough to afford us 
a living. 

You see, when it comes to stocks, all 
Stock Exchange houses transact their busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange. Say that sev- 
eral brokers go to the same man and suggest 


| the purchase of one hundred shares of 





| 
| 


United States Steel. Well, every one of 
those brokers must go to the same place to 
buy that same stock. They all charge the 
man the same commission and pay the same 

rice at the same time. One broker may 
Seon more capital than another or be more 
careful in executions; but, in point of fact, 
so far as the customer is concerned, there is 
not much to choose between the various 
brokers who get orders to execute for one 
hundred shares of any stock in which there 
is a iree market. 

When it comes to dealing in bonds the 
differences are many and important. Dif- 
ferent houses handle different types of 
bonds. These bonds sell at different prices 
and the interest yields also differ. The cus- 
tomer has therefore to consider many 
things. The broker who makes a specialty 
of bonds must show far more originality in 
getting business—in getting the various is- 
sues of bonds to sell as well as in finding and 
persuading the buyers to whom to sell the 
issues—than a stockbroker need show in 
order to succeed. The bond business, by 
nature of the goods as well as on account of 
the selling points that must be stressed, is 
much more of a merchandising business 


| than stocks. 








Of course the modern brokerage house 
must be equipped to handle any kind of 
business that has to do with the as 
and selling of all classes of securities. That 
is one reason why out-of-town connections 
are indispensable. We soon realized that we 
needed a separate organization for our bond 
business. Today we physically separate our 
bond men from our stock men. 


Following the Pines 


The history of my family is the history of 
American business. Westward the course of 
empire has gone its way and business with 
it. My grandfather followed the pine tree. 
He started in Maine and then he went west 
to Pennsylvania. From Pennsylvania he 
went west to Michigan. My father fol- 
lowed the pine tree, and he also went west 
to California and Washington —always fol- 
lowing the pine—buying trees. Where the 
tree was, there the money was; and the tree 
was in the West. 

Well, Bronson & Barnes did the same 
thing. They started with a little office in 
Boston—the two partners and an office boy. 
The business grew and they opened an office 
in New York. The business kept on growing 
because they had to expand in order to keep 
from shrinking. We figured that there was 
money for a stockbroker wherever there 
was much manufacturing; for instance, in 
all that section from Pittsburgh west to 
Chicago and Toledo and Detroit. Formerly 
all the manufacturing was done in New 


England. Then it traveled westward. To- 
day look at the manufacturer’s plate or the 
label on any article and see where it is made. 
Our growth as a brokerage house has merely 
kept pace with the growth of our country. 

When I first became a bond salesman no 
Eastern house dreamed of trying to sell 
bonds west of Pittsburgh. If you talked 
bonds to a Western customer he was apt to 
edge away from you or else laugh at you for 
thinking he was gullible enough to fall for 
that kind of game. He cl you with 

reen-goods venders or dealers in gold 
ay If he had money to invest he bought 
real estate or farm lands or mortgages or 
wheat or hogs. Today he not on Vy buys 
bonds and stocks, but he has made Chi- 
cago one of the greatest bond markets in the 
world. 

In 1907, when the need of developing an 
investment business to offset the dullness of 
the speculative markets became vital to us, 
the president of one of Chicago’s leading 
trust companies urged us to open an office 
there. He was an old friend of our senior 
partner. He offered us quarters in his 
building and strongly recommended one of 
his brightest young men for manager. He 
went so far as to tell us we could help our- 
selves to such of his clerks as we needed. 

His suggestion came at exactly the right 
time and we took it. The Chicago office 
paid from the start. The first clerk we hired 
is today a valued partner and is stil! in 
charge of the office. Under his management 
there has never been a time, however dull 
the stock market may have been, when we 
didn’t do better than break even. We are 
doing a very profitable business there now, 
I assure you. 


The Venture in Detroit 


In Detroit, where we opened an office 
shortly after Chicago, it came about in a dif- 
ferent way. The old New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Simpson, Phillips & Co.failed, 
and the office manager and the customers’ 
man of their Detroit branch found them- 
selves not only without a job but anxious 
for an opportunity to do business. Simp- 
son, Phillips & Co. were a highly speculative 
house with a superabundance of superfluous 
branch offices and a very sporty clientele. 
They were famous for the lavish way in 
which they entertained their customers. In 
one of their uptown branches in New York 
City they occupied a suite in a famous hotel 
and they had a roof garden and ladies’ 
rooms and all manner of luxuries and com- 
forts. 

The Detroit employes, however, were 
fine, decent chaps and great hustlers, and 
they were anxious to work under conditions 
that would appeal to a business man. They 
heard of our opening an office in Chicago 
and they immediately came to New York 
and urged us to open one in Detroit. We 
believed that Detroit had a great future as 
a manufacturing center and we decided to 
start there a little ahead of other brokerage 
houses. We investigated the two young 
men and we finally opened a branch office 
there in charge of the former employes of 
Simpson, Phi +o & Co. They found that 
there was a difference between Bronson & 
Barnes and the high-flying firm they had 
worked for and they made a wonderful rec- 
ord, all the more to their credit since they 
had to overcome prejudice against broker- 
age houses. As Detroit developed its 
wealth grew, and so did the business of our 
branch there. Today a dozen or more Stock 
Exchange houses have branches there. 

We opened other branches in other cities 
or else we increased our wire connections. 
We were looking for more ground to cover. 
We wanted more customers, more people 
who should be served by Bronson & Barnes 
either directly or through other brokers who 
had wires into our New York or Boston of- 
fice. I will cite as an example the case of a 
young Harvard graduate who came to me to 
ask for a job in our office. He did so be- 
cause there were so many Harvard men in 
our firm. I made a place for him and he de- 
veloped into a very competent man. One 
day, when he had been with us two or three 
years, he came to me and told me that a 
friend of his had made him a proposition. 
It was to buy him a seat on the New York 
Stock Exchange, form a partnership and 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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‘The Junk Man Swings 
a Wicked Sledge © 


—and when he’s finished, the truth about motor car 
parts stands forth as naked and unpolished as the parts 
themselves. 


“Is there much left of the bearings of a motor car by 
the time it gets down to you?” is a question put to Jimmy 
Lyda, veteran wrecker, Bennet Bros., Pittsburgh. 

“Depends on the bearings,” replied Lyda. ‘“There’s a 
lot left in a Timken Bearing. It’s adjustable, you know. 
Wear don’t hurt nothin’. If all there was to the old tubs 
we get was Timken Bearings, a little tunin’ up and they 
could start all over again.” 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 


Columbus, Ohio — Walkerville, Ont. — Birmingham, England — Paris, France 
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o Story & Clark Piano Company 


THE VERY GRAND YOU WANT 


from the standpoint of size, tone, and price is the 


STORYe CLARK 
LITTLE GRAND 


It’s an achievement! A beautiful little instrument designed 
by Story & Clark tone scientists, after years of experi 
menting, so that it has all the full, rich tone of the large 
grand—-and yet requires but little space in the home. 
Why not buy ‘ ; “ ] 


Go te your nearest Story 
tf’ Clark 


the piano 


it now? If there isn't a dealer in 





your immediate vicinity, 
We'll 
tell you where to get 
one—but don’t buy a 


dealer 
hear it 
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write us direct. 
play it—and 
der one sent home. You'll 
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the Story & Clark. De 


liveries can be 


price for an instrument 
of such 


Everybody wants one 


fine quality. made 


quickly by our dealers 


its widespread popular now—later in the year 


well merited o } it can’t be done. 
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There is a Story & Clark dealer nearby who will gladly show 
you the Little Grand—one of the fine Story & Clark player pianos 
in a wide price range—or the Repro-Phraso, the personal repro- 
ducing piano. You can purchase one on terms within your income, 
ind your present piano will be taken on part payment. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story © Glark Piano Gompany 


General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Ghicago, Illinois 
33 West 57th Street, New York 1105 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





ve purchaser of a piano or a player piano, we will gladly send you « beautiful brochure—FREE 
mpeny, Dept SP. O., 3159-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: Please send me the 





he ' the various etyles of your instruments, and the name of your nearest dealer, because 1 am interested 
mn buying a grand mm upright © a player piano () the ReproPhraso (. {Please print name and address} 
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| (Continued from Page 76) 
start an office in Hartford. He thought 
| there was a good opening there. I advised 

the youngster to accept the offer and then 
hustle for business. He knew how we 
worked. Wel!, he formed a_ partnership 
with his friend and hustled. They have a 
wire with us and they do a fine business. 
They have the best people in their commu- 
nity for customers. Hard work, common 
sense, honesty and a good disposition were 
their chief assets. They were ample to in- 
sure success. 

There we were, right after the panic of 
1907, with a stagnant stock market and a 
number of new branch offices. We had 
more customers’ names on our books and 
also a heavier overhead. We had to work 
harder than ever to do better than pay ex- 

nses. It was a terrible time for stock- 

rokers. 

In October of that year money loaned as 
high as 125 per cent. In 1908 money loaned 
as low as %4 of 1 per cent in August. That 
is all that you need to know to realize that 
it was a time for buying bonds and not 
stocks. When money rates go down bonds 
are bound to go up. When we saw call 
money offered at less than 1 per cent we felt 
comforted to think we had prepared for 
other than a stock brokerage business. 

We worked hard, of course, to develop 
the business—new to us—of aggressively 
selling bonds. We hired bond salesmen for 
the first time. I mean, men who did noth- 
ing but spend their entire time outside of 
the office trying to sell. We had two men 
working in New York. Before the end of 
the year we had three. I myself was on the 
job all the time. If I heard that a new issue 
was about to be brought out by one or an- 
other of the great beaker houses, I hurried 
over to get a participation. I can’t tell you 
how many syndicates we went into, but I 
don’t think we missed any, It was a case 
of plain hustling. There was more sweat 
than thrills to my job, but we managed to 
do fairly well. Why shouldn’t we, when all 
the partners worked from ten to fifteen 
hours a day? 


Keeping Bonds Moving 


As I told you before, selling bonds to the 
general wenlie in those days, especially for 
a firm like ours, which was primarily a stock 
house, was no easy task. The salesmen we 
sent out were, in a measure, educators. As 
far as our house was concerned they were 
pioneers. We sought fresh customers every- 
where. Our old customers we approached 
not in their capacity as stock traders but as 
investors. We had to teach them their new 
role. The selling points were different. We 
told our prospects what the security was— 
I mean, all that an investor ought to know 
in order to act intelligently; full particulars 
about the nature of the company’s business, 
the earnings past and present, the expecta- 
tions of the management and the reasons 
for these expectations, the degree of safety 
of the bonds, and other dat Towns usually 
a case of selling five or ten bonds. After 
our man finished his speechifying he either 
gave the customers the bonds and got a 
check for them or else he smiled and prom- 
ised to call again with more bonds. 

If the customer bought he took his bonds 
to his safe-deposit box and locked them up. 
He had no intention of selling them again. 
He had bought them to cut their coupons. 
The bonds themselves were for his heirs to 
rejoice over some distant day. It did not 
occur to that bond buyer to trade in bonds 
as he did in stocks. 

Today the bond salesman goes to a cus- 
tomer on Monday with a 6 per cent bond, 
and on Tuesday with a 7 per cent bond. 

“You trade out your 6 per cents and 
take on these 7 per cent bonds,” he says, 
and tells the customer why he advises the 
swap. And the customer thinks it ever and 
figures a little and either shakes his head 
regretfully or gives us his old bonds and 
some cash to boot and we hand over to him 
In the old days he 
never thought of selling and he was not 
neg ye | interested in the bond quota- 
tions. If they went up he was glad, but if 
they went down he shru his shoulders. 
They were locked up and the interest was 
certain to be paid, and moreover the fluc- 
tuations were fractional. But today he 
buys a bond at 95 and sells it when it gets 
to 99 and looks for another bond at 95 that 
looks as if it would go to 99. That means a 
new “— 

The old-time investor has disappeared. 
He has been succeeded by the speculator in 
bonds. It looks to me as if the situation in 
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bonds is not unlike the automobile trade. 
The used automobile is the vexatious prob- 
lem. The desire to buy new bonds that shall 
be safe as to interest and in addition shall 
advance in price, has introduced a disturb- 
ing element in the trade, Of course the in- 
erease in the volume of business has been 
enormous. We do not make a specialty of 
bonds, but we think nothing of selling 
sixty or eighty million dollars a year. There 
are houses that sell hundreds of millions. 
A firm that both brings out and retails bond 
issues, does a business of nearly a hundred 
million dollars a month. Of course a house 
like J. P. Morgan & Co., that does only a 
wholesale business, does more than that. 

We did pretty well back in 1908, always 
looking forward to the improvement that 
was bound to come. I do not think that 
any American business man is entitled to 
any especial commendation for what you 
might call his commercial patriotism. The 
history of our country teaches us what to 
expect. We know that our expectations 
have always been exceeded. The most fre- 
quent mistake of American optimists has 
been in not being optimistic enough. 


Loyalty to the House 


If 1908 wasn’t a time for making a lot of 
money it was obviously what such a time 
always is and always will be in these United 
States—a time for improving and strength- 
ening your money-making machinery, get- 
ting ready, as it were, for the next crop. 
I told you my work meant more sweat than 
thrills, but I assure you I found great pleas- 
ure in seeing the way our organization de- 
veloped in methods as well as in personnel. 
We dismissed the incompetent or the detri- 
mental and promoted the competent and 
the decent. We watched our boys as keenly 
and, I really think, as sympathetically as if 
they were our blood kin, for we always felt 
that the future partners and managers of 
Bronson & Barnes were there in our office 
working for a salary. Our partners, we are 
proud to say, have all come from our own 
ranks. We have never taken in a man be- 
cause he brought capital into the firm, but 
because of what we knew he had—the 
spirit, the ability, the knowledge, the loy- 
alty—in short, the requirements for a part- 
meena in Bronson & Barnes. Our help has 
never failed us. We attribute our success to 
the whole-hearted way in which everybody 
in our organization works for the common 
good, from the latest recruit to the senior 
partners. We have neither shirkers nor 
whiners. All our heads of departments 
came in as boys just out of school or college 
and we are proud of them. It is good busi- 
ness to have such an organization. Also it 
makes the work pleasant. 

Those of our clerks who wish to save 
money may leave on deposit with us as 
much of their salaries as they can spare. 
We allow them 7 per cent annual interest. 
This interest, however, is credited once a 
month so that it amounts to more than 
7 per cent for the year. We had on deposit 
in our office today more than $160,000 of 
our clerks’ money, all saved from salaries. 
They are really preferred creditors because 
they have no collateral and are not specu- 
lating in stocks, but simply have left that 
money with us. It is good business for us, 
not as bankers but as employers. And we 
do more, for we give a bonus every year. 
They have to take their chances with the 
firm. That is, if we have a good year we 
give a good bonus. Some years we pay 
two or three. We have distributed as high 
as $600,000 in one year. Some years are 
better than others, but we never have had 
a year that we didn’t divide something. 

I have been instrumental, myself, in 
taking in as partners four men in our New 
York office and one in Chicago. And noth- 
ing has ever given me greater pleasure than 
to do this. Every business house should 
plan to grow with the country. We cer- 
tainly did, and we recognized the need to 
eae for the adequate manning of the 

usiness at all times. You often hear about 
this or that being a one-man business. You 
may get a very thrilling story with it, but 
you usually find that the one-man concern 
goes out of business when something or 
other happens to that one man. 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan was so 
much the head of his famous banking house 
that it is no exaggeration to say that he ab- 
solutely dominated it. But while it was 


dominated by one man that man took 
mighty good care always to be surrounded 
by plenty of good partners. He picked 
them not for their capital but for their 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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‘Wednesdayis Raisin Bread Day 
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Bakers 
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Grocers 
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eAn inexpensive mid-week treat * 


In millions of homes today Raisin Bread is served regularly on 
Wednesdays—not only because it is good, but because it is economical. 

At such low cost, Raisin Bread brings to your table a goodness 
that delights your family. It is the most inexpensive of treats. And 
it is as healthful and nourishing as it is delicious! 

Get Raisin Bread at its best—on Wednesdays. Every week 
everywhere bakers prepare a special baking for mid-week. Get it 
fresh from the ovens—perfect loaves generously filled with plump (jsf %™% 

. ‘ag! ¢ a | > 
and flavory Sun-Maid Raisins. he 

To make sure of having it every Wednesday, place a standing v 
order with your baker or grocer. 






Endorsed by bakers everywhere, including the American Bakers’ Association, the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, and the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 
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Use this wrench on them 


and they'll never slip 


YOMEWHERE in almost every- 
body’s tool box there is an ancient 
and toothless wrench. Give it a nut to 
turn that has nice square corners and 
it can usually dothe job sooner or later. 


But suppose the nut is battered and 
worn on the edges or—worst of all— 
suppose you want to get hold of a 
slippery pipe or rod. That’s when 
you need the sharp, sure grip of a 
Walworth Stillson. Use all the strength 
you want. Those deep-toothed jaws 
will never slip—once they are set. 





To hold or turn bars, 
rods or bolts. 


There are all kinds of household 
jobs—dozens of them—that no other 
kind of wrench can fix so quickly. As 
a handy man round the house and the 
ear you can boost your amateur rating 
one hundred per cent with 
a handy 10-inch Walworth 
Stillson to help you. Hard- 


ware and auto supply dealers sell 





To couple or uncouple 
a hose nozsle. 





li thie Diamond 





Mark ien't es your all sizes of genuine Walworth Still- 
wrench, Walworth , . . vr To turn your screw 
quaiity isn't éw it son Wrenches from 6 to 48 inches. driver ona rusty screw. 





WALWORTH 


Stillson Wrench 


‘The Handy Helper in Every Home’ 


A complete 23,000 items 

. WALWORT / JFACTURING CO. } 
line of Vaives, - aaa omy a ee for Steam, 
Fittings and Plants at Boston and Kewanee, III. Water. Gas, 
Tools jw we Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities of the World Oil and Air 
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ability and for their character; for those 
qualities that a partner of the firm of J. P. 


| Morgan & Co. simply had to possess. 


Toward the end of 1907 a friend who 
held a high position in one of our largest 
banks came to our office to see me. We had 
done business together and our relations 
were very friendly. Men in Wall Street 
may not do business on a basis of friend- 


| ship, but other things being equal one 











always likes to do business with a man one 
knows and likes. 

It was after banking hours when my 
friend called on me. I Gkuics assumed it 
was not a business visit. I was glad to see 
him and I told him so. 

“Jack,” he said, “here is something I 
want to show you,” and with that he pulled 
a letter from his pocket. 

I would explain that this was within a 
couple of months after the worst days of 
the panic of 1907 and everybody was still 
bruised and depressed. There were no signs 
of improvement in sight. Business was 
simply nil. It was the most dismal Christ- 
mas Wall Street had seen in a generation. 

“‘What is it?” I asked. 

He handed the letter to me and explained: 
“A customer of our bank has asked us to do 
something for him. Your firm ought to be 
the one to help him. He would be a 
mighty good man to have on your books. 
Read that letter.” 

I did. It was signed by a Western man 
whom I knew by name and reputation, one 
of the big industrial leaders in his section. 
He was the guiding spirit in a number of 
enterprises and, I had heard, was quite an 
active trader in securities at times. Just 
now he had a lot of stocks that he believed 
in and did not wish to sell in such a market 
as we had then. In common with every- 
body who was anybody in business in the 
United States, he found himself in need of 
money and he wanted to borrow on those 
stocks of his. That would enable him to 
carry them as he wished and also take care 
of some of his pet enterprises. 


An Important Decision 


Well, what I had heard of this man and 
my own belief in the eventual improvement 
in the money market and in business gen- 
erally made me willing. I finished the letter 
and returned it to my banking friend, who 
said, “Jack, I thought you might want to 
do something with this. That man is a 
whale of a trader wher things are right and 
this is an opportunity for you to make a 
valuable friend. What do you say?” 

“I say you are a brick to come to me with 
this. I am strong for it, but of course I’ll 
have to put it up to my senior partners. I’ll 
tell you tomorrow what they say. It was 
ep nice of you.”’ I felt he had hit the 
nail on the head. 

‘Very well, Jack,”’ he said, and then we 
talked of other matters. He was a Harvard 
man, and as I was pretty active in the Har- 
vard Club at that time, there never was any 
lack of conversational material when one of 
the fellows called on me. 

The moment the banker left I conferred 
with Joe Williamson. He did not know 
any more about the Westerner than I did, 
but he agreed with me that things 
would mend and that such an opportunity 
to secure a big account should not be al- 
lowed to slip by. 

I called up my senior partner and told 
him about it. But in Boston they were even 
bluer than in New York. The gloom there 
was thicker. He thought that, in view of 
the country-wide depression of business and 
the condition of the world’s money markets, 
we shouldn’t take any new accounts, es- 
pecially one that would tie up so much 
capital. ‘He then asked me what I thought 
about it. . He was always very nice that 
way. Remember, I wasn’t very old or ex- 
perienced in those days. 

I told him that we had the money and 


| the faith in the future. Here was an ac- 


count that in normal times we would have 
broken our necks trying to get, brought in 
to us on a silver platter. I myself felt so 
certain that we had seen the worst that I 
was strong for taking the Westerner’s ac- 
count. 

“And what does Joe think?”’ asked my 
senior. 

“Just as I do. We are both keen to get 
this,” I told him. 

“Go ahead, then,” he said; and so the 
next rene I told my banking friend that 
we had voted yes and were much obliged to 
him. We took the account and the stocks 
came into our office. 
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That Westerner for years had been in the 
habit of making frequent visits to New 
York and I was really counting on the per- 
sistence of that praiseworthy custom. I 
thought I’d like to become personally ac- 
quainted with him. There was no telling 
how much business he might give us, dullness 
or no dullness, for he was a trader of the 
first magnitude. However, our man, in- 
stead of coming East, fell sick and stayed 
at home. We didn’t see him or hear from 
him, let alone do business for him. Months 
passed and his regrettable absence persisted, 
also his appalling silence. 

Every now and then the Boston office 
would inquire about him and we would 
meekly report that there was no change in 
the situation. Still, I did not worry. I felt 
certain that he would prove a mighty good 
customer. 

At the end of about six months the West- 
erner walked into our office and introduced 
himself. It was the first time I had ever 
laid eyes on the man for whom we were car- 
rying a mighty big block of stock. I was 
glad to see him walk in, I can tell you. And 
after I had talked to him I felt still happier 
at having such a man for a customer, irre- 
spective of the profit of the account. That 
was seventeen years ago. Since that time 
we have done a great deal of business for 
him and with him and through him. He 
still has an account in our office. It has 
never been closed. I can say that we look 
upon him as our star customer and that 
personally we are very fond of him. 


Traders Who Keep Their Lemons 


I remember I told him that we had taken 
him on faith—on his reputation—and he 
said, “‘ Well, that’s the way I took you!” 

It is the most satisfactory account we 
have ever had and I have told you how it 
came to us—through the personal friend- 
ship of a banker who believed in us. 

Of course we always managed to do some 
stock business. Periods of dullness in the 
stock market or of slowly sagging prices are 
very trying to stockbrokers, not because we 
don’t make commissions but because our 
customers don’t make money. I have made 
my money out of my work, and my work 
has been directly or indirectly with or for 
my customers. But they are always apt to 
disregard advice, especially when their ac- 
counts show them losses. 

The other day at the Luncheon Club 
several brokers talked about some of the 
trials of their business. They agreed that it 
was not the alternations of feast and famine 
spells in the stock market that wore on the 
nerves but the cussedness of customers. 

One man, whose surname is known wher- 
ever there is an American who is familiar 
with the history of his own country, ob- 
served, “‘ Will you tell me why it is that if a 
customer has bought several stocks for 
divers reasons and all but one have gone 
against him and he has to lighten his load, 
he invariably sells the one that has gone up, 
the one that shows him a profit-—that is to 
say, precisely the one which he did not 
make a mistake in buying? I have noticed 
that they do it every time. They get rid of 
the good actor and keep the lame ducks. I 
have men in my office who have made great 
successes as merchants or manufacturers, 
excellent traders in their own lines, shrewd, 
experienced business men. But when it 
came to stocks they made the same inex- 
plicable, unpardonable blunder. 

“*T have often said to them: ‘You have 
two lines of goods: one goes easy at your 
own price; the other doesn’t move. Which 
should you sell? Does the fact that you 
will have to cut your profit and take a loss 
keep you from getting rid of your lemon? 
Do you hang onto your slow-moving goods 
and ‘prepare to keep them in stock the 
next season? Why do you do in the stock 
market the reverse of what your experience 
has shown you to be good business?’ 

“You know how clever Larry Livingston 
is, don’t you? Well, he was long of wheat 
that showed him a profit, and of cotton that 
showed him a loss. So, becoming confused 
by listening to others and by other mis- 
takes, at a time when he wasn’t in good 
health, he sold his wheat and held his cot- 
ton, and as a result he went broke. He 
himself told me, ‘Having listened, I was 
lost. I was merely playing another man’s 
game. Always sell what shows you a loss 
and keep what shows you a profit. For a 
man to violate all the laws that experience 
has taught him to observe in order to pros- 
a is more than asinine.’ Larry Livingston 

as 


said many other wise things about 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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This is a pen better i ; 
by 100 per cent —than we had hoped to make 





When we decided to make a pen as a companion to 
Eversharp Pencil, we went about it in what seemed 
to us the most direct and sensible way. We had no 
thought of revolutionizing the pen industry. It was 
our intention simply to turn out a first rate writing 
instrument — with quality features at least equal to 
anything offered by our competitors. 

Having kept clear of high-flown ideas, we were 
frankly surprised and immensely pleased to find 
upon comparative tests of our new pen that we had 
made a product far ahead of present-day practice 
and principles. 

Much of our good fortune was due to disregard of 
a certain firmly entrenched tradition in pen-making. 

When the first fountain pens were produced many 
years ago, the barrel of the pen itself contained the 
ink, so, of course, the entire pen had to be constructed 
of materials resistant to corrosion by ink acids. 

Now that the older types of pens have given place 
to the modern self-filler, however, the pen-barrel no 
longer holds the ink, but simply contains and protects 
the soft rubber sac, which is actually the ink fount. 

Yet pens continue to be constructed of materials 
proof against the corroding action of ink chiefly be- 
cause their use has become traditional in the industry. 

Since we were not bound by tradition, naturally we 


chose to make our pen of the material which, accord- 
ing to our exhaustive tests, appeared to be the most 
practical. We decided upon all-metal construction, 
and in this way secured — 


FIRST — ace ink capacity. The metal walls of the barrel 
being much thinner because the material is stronger, permit the use 
of a much larger ink sac. 


SECOND — greater strength. The metal barrel and cap of the 
Wahl Pen do not crack or chip. The pen will withstand falls upon 
hard bare floors, sharp blows, heavy pressure, and other unusual 
abuse. It has the same resistance under punishment as a well made 
watch case 

THIRD — light weight and good balance. The metal construc- 
tion permits Comeadeiile size and proper distribution of weight, 
securing hand comfort and maximum writing ease. 

FOURTH — beauty. Of course we chose gold and silver as the 
metals from which to make the Wahl Pen for the same reason that 
the seweler employs these precious metals for watch cases. They 
are serviceable and beautiful. Place a Wah! Pen alongside a fine 
watch and it looks just as companionable as it does Jennside an 
Eversharp Pencil. 

FIFTH — temperature control. Metal barrel and cap permit a 
more perfect compensation for effects of expansion and con- 
traction, insuring an even flow of ink under all conditions of 
temperature, 


To sum up the new Wahl all-metal construction: 
It has revolutionized the pen industry! We didn’t 
expect to do it but we did! 

See and try the Wahl Pen at your dealer's. 

Gold-filled or silver models — $5 to $10. Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 





= Made in the U.S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto 
Manufacturers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 


WAAL PEN 


We realize that the final perfection of a pen is 
the pen point. We make our own points to our 
own standards and designs. Inspection is un 
usually rigid. We can guarantee that every 
Wahl point is perfect. Solid gold, iridium- 
tipped for long wear and velvety smoothness in 
writing. Points in a variety of shapes and 
tempers to suit every hand. 
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They Wouldn't Accept 


—and she wondered why 


“HE last time she entertained, several of her friends 
+ went home early. And now they declined this in- 
vitation. What was wrong? What had she done 

to cause herself so much embarrassment? 


The next day Bernice, her closest friend and confidante, 
dropped in for tea. Conversation drifted inevitably to 
this unsolv ed problem. 

“T couldn't have mentioned it if you hadn’t brought up 


the subject,” said Bernice. “But 1 have often been on the 
point of selling you. Charming as your home is, I have 
noticed how frequently it is uncomfortable due to the 
eccentricities of your heating system, 

“Do you remember how hot and stuffy it was at the last 
party—and how cold when you entertained the Bradfords? 
Mrs. Sracdford even was forced to throw a wrap over her 
shoulders before the evening was over! We had the same 
trouble intil we installed the Minneapolis Heat Regulator.” 


TheAfINNEAPOLIS” 
A Heat REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 





keeps the temperature uniform. Rooms are never under- 
heated or overheated as when drafts, dampers or valves 
are regulated by hand. All day long the temperature stays 
at the level desired. At night it drops to a lower level. 
In the morning, the rooms warm up at 
the time vou wish. All this is done au- 
iomatically! Nobody bothers or worries 
ibout temperature regulation. Real com- 
fort on '% to 4g less fuel. 

These advantages are fully explained in 
the beokler, “The Proper Operation of 
the Home Heating Plant,” which covers 
all forms of heating systems and contains 
simple rules for saving fuel. Mailed free 
on request. 

MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


Established 1885 


2805 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sold and installed by branch offices in prin- 
cipal cities and 20,000 heating contractors. 
Dependable automatic control is indispen- 
sable on ofl burners. The Minneapolis comes 
as standard equipment on leading makes. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
But though I repeat them to 
| my customers incessantly they remain un- 
| taught.” 
| “Yes,” said Ernest West, head of the 
wire house of West & Holley, “but another 
type is just as bad, and that is the wise 
chap who knows that the game is crooked 
and protects himself accordingly. We don’t 
let such Solomons in if we can help it, but 
once in a while one of them slips into the 
office and trades and makes everybody un- 
comfortable while he lasts. In common 
with most Smart Alecks he invariably loses 
out and disappears, but he leaves unpleas- 
ant memories behind him. I recall a a 
named Billings who had an account wit 
us. He was the kind of customer who thinks 
that if he puts in an order at the market, 
the broker steals an eighth or a quarter. 
He tells you he knows you don’t make it 
but that the specialist probably does. You 
know the type: the kind that in the end 
buys fake oil stocks thinking to unload be- 
fore the promoter does. As a rule I tell the 
customers’ man to tell his flock what Larry 
Livingston has said on the subject. You 
know, some years ago Larry cleaned up big 
in our office, and his trading maxims are 
assed around several times a day. Larry, 
in the book of his reminiscences, says: ‘I 
can’t trade with a limit. I must take m 
chances with the market because what 
am trying to beat is the market and not a 
particular price. When I think I should 
sell I sell. When I think stocks will go up 
I buy. There is an essential difference 
between betting on fluctuations and antici- 
pating advances and declines. It is the dif- 
ference between gambling and speculation.’ 

“We never could make this chap Biilings 
grasp these commonplaces of stock trading. 
One day he came into the office looking as 
important as six congressmen-elect or the 
general in chief of the Santo Domingo 
Army. Of course I knew he had a hot one, 
and I am unprincipled enough to admit 
that I was glad of it, as it was time he 
underwent a little chastening. Well, he 
didn’t disclose the source of his informa- 
tion. He a gave an order to buy one 
hundred Piggly W iggly at 64. I was on the 
emp of dissuading him when I remembered 
his educational needs and decided to give 
the ticker a chance to teach him. 

“Of course the usual thing happened. 
The stock rose. More; it rose by leaps and 
bounds, It soared. 

“The day it got to around 140, Billings, 
who had, of course, been urged to take his 
profit before that level was reached, de- 
cided to cash in. He gave us an order to 
sell. I don’t remember what the price was, 
but he was advised to make it at the mar- 
ket. Billings said no; he wasn’t going to 
give anybody a couple of hundred dollars 
of brokerage graft if he could help it. That 
stock was moving about too energetically, 
and he figured, I suppose, that we wouldn’t 

ive him the = price by a point or two if 
fe made his order at the market.” 


Good Riddance 


“Well, the stock began to break. It 
showed quite a decline when he canceled 
his first selling order and gave us a fresh one 
at a much lower price, but still at a fixed 
limit. Again we suggested that he make it 
at the market, but he claimed orders of that 
kind merely made brokers careless about 
the execution. Of course you know what he 
was really hinting at. Well, the price went 
down some more and he lowered his limit 
but still would not give us a chance to seil 
for what we could get. Pretty soon the 
stock went so far below the high of that 
movement that he withdrew his selling 
order altogether. As soon as he did that the 
stock rallied and sold at the last figure he 
had given us. It looked as if the upward 
movement had resumed, so he astutely put 
in a selling order above the last quotation 
on the tape. Of course the price thereupon 
started to go down. Just before the close he 
marked down his limit, but not enough. 

““Much earlier in the day there had been 
all manner of rumors, and before the close it 
was plain that the stock was cornered. The 
next day the stock was stricken from the 
list and he couldn't sell it on the Stock Ex- 
change. Eventually he sold it through 
some other brokers, over the counter, at a 
substantial loss. I told him in a nasty 
voice that it served him right and that I 
personally was delighted with the outcome 
of his bad trading technic. My hopes were 
realized, for he got mad and closed his ac- 
| count with us. I’ve told his story because 
| I consider his a typical case. 
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“‘We had another customer, whose atti- 
tude was the reverse of Billings’. I remem- 
ber that he was a terrible bear on Stutz 
when that stock began its meteoric career. 
The higher it went the more bearish he be- 
came. But his bearishness was altogether 
vocal. He wasn’t short a share. He was one 
of those natural-born crape-hangers who 
get prejudices against stocks and against 
special movements and take their spite out 
in mouth work. They add to the gloom of 
customers’ rooms everywhere. In our office 
they are about as welcome as the bubonic 
plague, though for myself I rather favor 
their eruptions; they sometimes happen to 
be right and their a Agee then is a 
pleasure to listen to for the next six months. 

“One day, after a more exhausting dia- 
tribe than usual, one of his friends said to 
him, ‘Dan, I’ve heard you howling for 
nearly a month, and there is one thing I'd 
like to ask you.’ 

“*What is it?’ asked Dan. 

““Tf you are so bearish on Stutz why 
don’t you sell it short?’ 

“This was said in the hearing of the en- 
tire office. All the other customers began to 
laugh. They are no different from human 
beings elsewhere. Dan got red in the face 
and said, ‘You just watch me. I was only 
waiting for my price.’ He turned to one of 
our men, ostentatiously handed him a sell- 
ing slip and said, in a loud voice, for the 
benefit of the grinning customers all about 
him, ‘Sell that short for me, will you?’”’ 


His Pet Grievance 


“Our office manager was standing near 
by when this happened. We had a bench 
that it wasn’t a safe thing to trade in 
Stutz. No bouquets, please. Well, our 
manager stepped up to Dan and said, ‘I am 
sorry, Dan, but the firm has decided not to 
take any more short-selling orders in Stutz. 
We’re just posting a notice to that effect on 
the bulletin board.’ 

“Dan nodded, put his order to sell one 
hundred shares at the market in his pocket, 
walked over to a desk and wrote another 
order—this time to buy one hundred shares 
of Stutz. He came back and handed it to 
the manager without saying a word. 

“Inside of two hours Stutz was up 20 
points. Then he took his first order —to sell 
one hundred shares—from his pocket, 
handed it in and waited. It was a market 
order, and when he put it in the price was 
2014 points above what Stutz had been 
selling at when the rest of the office goaded 
him intogiving that unaccepted short-selling 
order. When it was executed the price was 
2234 points above, so that he teok a 20- 

oint profit. I call that good trading. If he 

ad tried to limit his order he would not 
have made a cent, because we couldn’t have 
executed it for him.” 

“Yes,” said a former fellow clerk of mine 
who is now head of an active commission 
house, “but I think my pet grievance is 
that it is so much harder to get our cus- 
tomers to sell a stock than to buy it. When 
I was office manager for Malone, Tobin 
& Co., I became acquainted with Col. 
Henry R. Byrne, the chairman of the board 
of directors of the Dorset Dolomite Com- 
pany. He owned a big block of his own 
stock, but he took advantage of the general 
depression to add largely to his holdings at 
the prevailing low prices. When the gen- 
eral recovery in business began the Dolo- 
mite Company got a lot of juicy contracts 
and the colonel became very bullish on his 
stock. As I knew what he had done and 
why and what the company’s prospects 
were, I also became very bullish and I put 
my customers into Dolomite. We began 
buying it at under 30 and bought it all the 
way up to 50. Around 55 I was as bullish 
as ever. I had evbry reason to be, for the 
value was there and I could not see why it 
shouldn’t keep right on going up to around 
75, and I did not , sion to say what I be- 
lieved, for I really thought that 75 was a 
conservative price. 

“Well, one day my senior partner called 
me into his private office, and there he im- 
pose’ the sad news that Colonel Byrne 
had begun to sell his Dorset Dolomite hold- 
ings. How he got the information I didn’t 
ask, nor whether we had any selling orders 
from the colonel. It was enough that now 
I knew why the stock had been so heavy 
for the last two or three days. The inside 
selling was explanation enough. Colonel 
Byrne was an exceptionally well-informed 
man on all business and financial matters 
and > 5 to be the largest individual 
holder of Dolomite. 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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FULL Habana fiver 













here is no substitute for 
fine Habana Tobacco! 


It always has been the choice of dis- 
criminating cigar smokers. Its rich 
smoothness and individual flavor, so 
delightful to the palate, are never 
equalled. 
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That is why more men are turn- 
ing to Robt Burns every day-—for 
this is a cigar with a FULL Habana 


Filler of unchanging excellence. 












Aiteal sine of Day after day, year in and year 
Robi Burns out, you can always bank on the 
PERFECTO A : 
same whole-souled’ enjoyment in 
every Robt Burns cigar you smoke. 







The PANATELA The PERFECTO The foil-wrapped INVINCIBLE 


10¢ 2 for U5 15¢ 
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“Of course I thought of my customers, 
who were ali nice chaps— customers always 
dre, when they follow your advice and are 
willing to back your opinion with their 
money —and I was anxious that they should 
take their profits at ence. So I hustled out 
of the private office into the customers’ 
room and began work. [I had been vocifer- 
ously bullish up to the minute I had been 
summoned into our senior partner's office, 
= I had to give some excuse for my volte- 
ace, 

“TI approached my nice customers, who 
had taken my advice to buy Dolomite so 
dutifully. 1 eaid to the first, ‘Bill, sell that 
Dolomite of yours.’ 

“*What?’ said Bill incredulously. 

“*You've got a nice profit. Get out.’ 

“*Why?’ he asked disagreeably. 

“*Tt doesn’t act right,’ I said. 
could I tell him the truth? 

“* Bosh!’ said Bill. ‘It acts all right. It’s 
had a big rise. There’s bound to be a little 
profit-taking new. But she'll go right up 
again. Why, you yourself said this morn- 
ing you looked to see it sell at 75.’ 

‘I’ve changed my mind,’ I began. 

“* Change it back,’ said Bill. ‘Now, beat 
it!’ 

“The next man I talked to gave me 
pretty much the same reception and posi- 
tively refused to take my advice. I went 
down the line. I pleaded and threatened 
and begged and inwulted—all in vain. Not 
& man would sell his Dolomite, and I knew 
what the president of the company was 
doing. 

“Just about that time one of the news 
agencies sent out a bulletin. It was the 
usual sort, biaming the decline on a bear 
raid and predicting all sorts of dire things 
for the reckleas shorts. 

“*There!' said my customers like a 
Greek chorus. ‘That explains the weak- 
ness,” 

“The next day we got a big selling order 
from Byrne. The news agencies printed one 
of the customary interviews with a promi- 
nent insider, 4 this time it was Colonel 
Byrne himself. The colonel technically 
told the truth. Hé gave the earnings of the 
company and said that nothing had hap- 
pened in the Dolomite trade to warrant 
selling the stock, At the same time, he did 
not say that he had that very morning 
given us an order to sel] ten thousand shares 
or his aecount, 

“Well, that made me resume my cam- 
paicn. I went at those chaps hammer and 
tongs; I told them everything, except the 
actual truth, which I couldn’t tell, and 
which, as a matter of fact, it wasn’t neces- 
sary to tell them. They had a profit and I 
wanted them to take it before it shrank still 
further. But to a man they refused. Of 
course under the inside selling the stock 
was heavy and lower,” 


How 


Good Advice Rejected 


“Finally I was driven to calling for mar- 
gins on the stock, and I got a few customers 
out that way and incidentally made them 
my enemies for life. One of them got quite 
angry and was pretty nasty to me in the 
hearing of the office, and so I laid him out. 
I was so angry that I gave them all fits. 
I said: ‘ You damn fools have known me for 
years. You've all made money on balance 
fellowing my advice. And hereI put you into 
a stock that showed you all at one time from 
10 to 25 points’ profit and you ask me for 
ceasons. The best reason of all is that I tell 
you to get out of that stock. The same man 
that put you in says to take your profit. If 
you don’t want to listen, don’t. Hold on 
until you have a loss. But the first man 
that whines to me later on gets the merry 
ha-ba.’ 

“Some of the fellows had known me for 
years and they suspected something was up 
that I couldn't talk about, so at last they 
got rid of their Dolomite, But I think fully 
one-half of my customers held on. That 
stock went downto about 55 without a 
rally and then the market got intw a period 
of depression and all prices sagged. Dolo- 
mite got down to about 20 or 22, We made 
most of the stubborn customers take up 
the stock. The price has gone below 10 
since then. And those chaps all had a 
handsome profit once,” 

The experiences of these friends with 
their customers are the common experience 
of most stockbrokers. We had our share in 
those dul! days following the panic. It was 
al! a part of the business. Of course I would 
have you understand that we were always 
trying to improve our service, The increase 
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in our wire connections and in our branch 
offices was giving us more people to appeal 
to, more customers. 

In our bond-selling campaigns we had to 
appeal to investors. We gave facts and 
figures that established the value of the 
bonds. The time-honored custom of giving 
tips, which are merely promises of quick 
and unearned profits, does not work with 
careful investors. We early realized that a 
much better system could be introduced 
into our stock-trading department. We 
gradually improved our market letters. We 
made them different from the usual run of 
them. One of our partners in Boston con- 
ceived the idea of a statistical department. 
It would be in line with our other plans to 
improve our service and to prepare for the 
better times in the stock market that we 
felt sure were coming. 

Luck was with Bronson & Barnes. A 
young man with a decided penchant for the 
study of economics, graduated from Har- 
vard that year. He had a keen, analytical 
mind and as clear a vision as you can find 
in a human being; also definite views as to 
the kind of work he wished to do for a liv- 
ing. The ability to see straight is not as 
common as you might imagine. 

Much of what is called straignt thinking 
is merely straight seeing-——a dispassionate, 
impersonal, common-sensible attitude to- 
ward — and people which enables one 
to see said things and people as they actu- 
ally are and not as one would like them to 
be or, indeed, as they may get to be at 
some future date. 


Young Tully Taken On 


This young Harvard graduate made up 
his mind that he would do better by him- 
self and by his employers in a stockbroker’s 
office than in a bank. It was characteristic 
of him that he spent three weeks collecting 
data about the various firms of brokers in 
Boston before he got a friend of Colonel 
Bronson to give him a letter of introduction. 
He called at our cffice in Boston, and told 
Colonel Bronson that he hoped to go to 
work for Bronson & Barnes. 

“Doing what?” asked the colonel. 

“I'd like to establish a statistical de- 
partment for you,” answered young Tully. 

“What qualifications have you?” asked 
the colonel. 

Tully told him what theoretical trainin, 
he had, and his study of railroad, industria 
and sociological statistics in college. The 
colonel then said: “I think you are on the 
right track and I am convinced, personally, 
that any house which hopes to amount to 
something in the next ten years must es- 
tablish a statistical department which will 
be prepared at all times to give intelligent 
advice to its customers and clients. But 
this is no time to begin such work. The 
market is in a wretched condition, public 
confidence is at a low ebb and commission 
houses like ours are under the necessity of 
cutting expenses and not increasing them. 

“I wish you would write me a letter so 
that I shall have it as a matter of record 
telling me just what preparation ro have 
made which you think would be of value to 
us in our business, and at the same time 
continue your observation of market condi- 
tions and affairs, and when you think the 
time has arrived for better markets and 
better business get in touch with me again 
and I’ll see if we cannot find some use for 


- ” 


Young Tully says that he himself had no 
such picture of possibilities open to him as 
Colonel Bronson hi had, because it 
stood to reason that the colonel actually 
visualized the future demands of the finan- 
cial world for trained economic service. 
However, he went home and wrote a letter 
the next day, very carefully pre , de- 
tailing the subjects covered at college which 
in his opinion should be of use to a modern 
brokerage business. He also said he was 
ready to go to work at once because he was 
convinced that the worst had been seen and 
business would improve. There was thus 
room for him in the organization of Bron- 
son & Barnes. 

Young Tully was asked to call. This time 
he saw Patrick Malloy. You will remember 
that em | started out as sole office boy 
and, indeed, as entire office force of the 
young firm of Bronson & Barnes back in 
1888 and by his unusual abilities and devo- 
tion to his work was made a partner a few 
years iater. Malloy listened sympathet- 
ically to young Tully and hired him to con- 
duct a statistical department for the firm 
which would not be merely a collection o! 
reports and publications but would have to 
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engage actively in the work of sone 
clients in the solution of all investment anc 
speculative problems through the intelli- 
gent interpretation of all facts affecting in 
any degree the value of securities and the 
changes in trade, commerce and finance. 

Today Tully is a valued partner. I con- 
sider him one of the most remarkable minds 
in Wall Street and one of the most useful 
men in the country. 

That is how we came to develop our sta- 
tistical department, which has proved so 
valuable to our customers and therefore to 
ourselves. Companies are investigated. 
We find out about their business specifi- 
cally and about their business generally, as 
reflected by the business of other com- 
panies in the same line. Facts and their 
interpretation are what we try to give. I 
assure you that the reports of our statisti- 
cal department have time and again acted 
as a brake on the excessive enthusiasm of 
many of our customers. 

Today well-equipped brokerage houses 
have followed our example and conduct 
such statistical departments. These, as 
much as any other one factor, have helped 
to reduce the losses of stock ation as 
it was formerly conducted. It has put an 
end to blind plunging or hunch playing by 
otherwise intelligent men. Stock traders 
today are more businesslike. Of course 
nothing can make trading in securities 100 
ed cent immune from loss, but the old-style 

uying or selling of stocks and bonds on 
mere hearsay is too expensive to be tolerated 


ay. 

An old and valued friend, a broker who re- 
tired from active business a few oe 0, 
does not share my views. Possibly his idle- 
ness after — years of activity in Wall 
Street, has e him irritable, for he said 
to me the other day: “‘ We also have a very 
good statistical department, and through it 
we render easily available to our customers 
no end of valuable information. But I have 
yet to find that any client of our firm has 
ever consulted this department to learn 
whether we had any data whatever con- 
cerning the real value of the particular 
stock in which he had decided to trade. 
About bonds—that is, about investments— 
yes. But about stocks in which he desired 
to make a turn, the customer has usually 
preferred not to be told any facts. Some- 
times, usually after the purchase showed a 
loss, a customer has asked for what he 
would call the dope on it. But even then 
he wasn’t looking for the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. He really 
wanted to find some hope or some justifica- 
tion—something that would show he had 
not been an utter ass to buy that stock. I 
have found two classes of customers—the 
wise and the d. f.; and the latter don’t 
want any statistics or facts. They want 
an excuse for what they do in the stock 
market and they number about 95 per cent 
of the total.” 


Pasteur’s Wise Saying 


That, I submit, is the old-fashioned 
broker’s view. Not that my friend is a 
—. but he simply does not realize the 
change in conditions which has brought 
about the change in the customer as well as 
in the broker. I told you about the origin 
of our statistical department merely te 
convey to you how we prepared for the 
change that was bound to come, The busi- 
ness even then was changing and we were 
changing with it. I did not and could not 
see ¢ ~ & and definitely what problems we 
might be called upon to face ten or twenty 
years later, but I knew we couldn’t stand 
still. We must advance if we were to profit 
by the progress of the country. It was not 
so much the installing of new or different 
office machinery to take care of future 
needs—needs that we could not anticipate 
because we could not visualize in detail the 
new business. But we might prepare for it. 
The best and perhaps the only preparation 
possible, I felt, was in maintaining the 
proper state of mind. 

ess pays in business as in war 
or politics or science. Pasteur, one of the 
test men of our time, has said, “‘In the 
elds of observation chance favors only 
the mind that is prepared.” He referred to 
the truly scientific investigator, the man 
with the prepared mind; and by “chance” 
he meant the unexpected happening that 
affords you an opportunity to go forward— 
if you are ready for it; with your 
mind to grasp the real meaning of that 
obse! phenomenon! 

We were sure that some day we must do 

more business— more new business as well 
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as more old business. That thought was 
constantly in our minds; and when in due 
time our chance came we were “favored.” 
The expectation of years, the watching for 
evidences of a new and definite trend in the 
stock business—the state of mind, in short— 
helped us to collect our deferred dividends. 
uring the years following the panic of 
1907 we developed a fairly lucrative busi- 
ness in bonds in addition to age 4 as much 
in stocks as was possible with the depres- 
sion in the stock market. In 1910 we, asa 
firm, first became interested in financing 
automobile manufacturers. That great in- 
dustry was then, if not in its first infancy, 
certainly in its early adolescence. It needed 
help because the entire world was suffering 
from money stringency and use one 
man had been too om. That man’s 
story is to my mind the greatest business 
romance ever lived by an American. 

The man’s name was George Baldwin 
Townsend. Hewas one of the pioneers of the 
industry. He had been among the very 
first fully and enthusiastically to grasp the 
vast possibilities of the automobile—of the 
machine and of the industry —and his strong 
and vivid imagination easily pictured for 
him his own amazing triumphs. That is all 
there is to the belief in his star that every 
Napoleon has. 


Shopping for Funds 


Townsend built an automobile and ad- 
vertised it and improved it year by year 
and sold it by the dozen and by the hun- 
dred and by the thousand, until he was 

ized as a greatly successful manufac- 
turer. He made enormous profits; but all 
that money he put back into the business. 
He expanded amazingly, for not content 
with the success of the Townsend car, he 
bought the controlling interests in other 
companies making popular makes, and he 
combined all those plants into the famous 
Consolidated Auto Corporation. 

The automobile business literally jumped 
forward under Townsend’s tremendous 
driving force. His sales—for a new indus- 
try—were enormous, and his profits, large 
as they were, continued to go into building 
new plants or enlarging the old ones. He 
foresaw the tremendous demand that was 
coming, and he tried to pecuere for it. The 
value of his real-estate holdings and plant 
buildings and machinery and other tangible 
assets soon rose into the millions. As for 
the intangible assets, he didn’t count them. 
It wouldn’t have been of any use for him to 
try to capitalize them, in those days. The 
banks, remember, did not view the infant 
prodigy with as kindly an eye as it even 
then deserved. 

The credit men knew that some of the 
auto companies were making big money, 
but they were not equally sure of the per- 
manence of the profits. 

George Townsend became a very rich 
man, but his wealth was all in automobile 
factories that paid handsomely. Whenever 
the Consolidated Auto Corporation needed 
money it gave notes to the banks; and the 
banks, for greater security, insisted that 
Mr. Townsend personally indorse them. 
This Mr. Townsend obligingly did. He did 
not own all the stock himself, but his faith 
in the future of the industry was so strong 
that he saw no danger to himself in indors- 
ing millions of dollars of notes. Money 
never meant anything to George Baldwin 
Townsend—unless it was something to 
build more motor factories with. 

Notes have an uncomfortable habit of 
falling due at inconvenient times. The 
Consolidated Auto notes all came due just 
about in the middle of the money panic of 
1910. There was no Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem then, and we used to have panics and 
all the attendant troubles, financial, com- 
mercial and psychological. 

The lenders did not wish to renew the 
Consolidated Auto notes; they were afraid 
to, or possibly they did not have the money 
to spare. At all events George Townsend 
was compelled to go seeing for funds; 
seeking some brave soul to finance his com- 
pany’s needs. His company’s commercial 
showing was remarkable. It was clearly as 
sound a business as any, and more profit- 
able than most; but also it was like the 
rg ge in its early stages—that is, more 
or less of a gamble from the investor’s 
standpoint. Not necessarily unsafe, you 
know, but somewhat uncertain. It had no 


historical ba: und. There was no way 
of forecasting permanence of the pros- 
perit George Townsend had 


ty However, 
the faith in himself and in his company’s 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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Van Heusen because it is the 
most dressy collar; others, because 
it is the latest, the most stylish col- 
lar; and still others because they 
scorn the ordinary hard collar. 


Pa men say they wear the 


But the real reason is: 


The Van Heusen is the only collar 
with style woven into it — 


and comfort tailored into it! 


Millions of men who enjoyed the 
ease of the Van Heusen last Summer 
feel pride in the smartness of the 
Van Heusen this Fall. 


VANGARDE Aj 12 Styles ~ 50 Cents 


@, Ask your dealer for Van 
i a new negligee shirt 
with the Van Heusen collar 


5 i attached. 
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PUSHING ASIDE 
PRECEDENT 


[irvine Out the Untried in Bettering 
lass Manufacture 





Four glass tank furnaces at the River Rouge Plant produce ten million square feet of plate glass annually. 
UNIQUE and noteworthy example of what the pio- of the plate glass output in 1910 to 53% in 1923 it created a 
neering spirit can accomplish is the achievement of national shortage. The Company, unable to secure its full 


the Ford Motor Company in making plate glass by an im- 


requirements from regular sources, was forced to com- 
proved method. 


mence its own glass manufacture as a protection to the 
When the démand of the automotive industry rose from 5% millions of Ford buyers. 
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Here the grinding and polishing operations are performed as the plate glass 


The prevailing ‘‘batch’’ system of melting in clay pots and 
of rolling into plates and grinding on rotary tables did not 
conform to the principle of continuous, progressive and large 
scale production typical of Ford methods. A revolutionary 
development, discouraged by the experts and contrary to all 
precedents in this industry, was first successfully and eco- 
nomically applied at the Highland Park Plant, Detroit,'and 
shortly after these new principles were built into ahuge glass 
plant erected at the River Rouge. 


Here a continuous stream of molten glass flows steadily from 
the four 400-ton furnaces onto a slowly moving conveyor. 
The stream first passes between rollers which spread it out 
to the proper width and thickness. Moving slowly at the rate 
of 64 inches per minute, the ribbon of glass passes through 
a 400-foot cooling oven where the heat is gradually dimin- 
ished to prevent the glass from becoming brittle. 


This ribbon of glass is then cut into shorter lengths and is 
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sheets move continuously forward on the conveyor tables. 


carried on another conveyor beneath a series of 79 grinding, 
smoothing and polishing wheels. Here the glass receives 
that high brilliancy of polish seen in the windows and 
windshields of Ford cars. 

When finally enlarged and completed, this Ford-owned 
glass plant will produce 12,000,000 square feet of plate glass 
per year. Two other Ford-owned glass plants turn out 
another 9,500,000 square feet per year. 

This improved method and large scale production has brought 
about a tremendous saving in cost and anew standard in qual- 
ity—an additional reason for the high value of Ford products. 


Ford fpotorGompany, 


Owning and operating coal and iron mines, timber lands, saw mills, coke ovens, foundries, 
power plants, blast furnaces, manufacturing industries, lake transportation, 
garnet mines, glass plants, wood distillation plants and silica beds 
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Is your precious baby destined for 
big things? Will he know the thrills 
of achievement—mastery— power? 
People like Lifebuoy for the joy Or will he tread timidly the byways 
of using it quite as much as for 
health protection.“ Such wonder- 
fil lather” they say, and “,,,the 
wonderful effect on my shin!” 


of futile efforts and shattered hopes? 

To live well he must de well. 

The utmost that you can give him 
is health. In the big moments of life 
it is the vitality of splendid health that 
always wins through to the honors 
and rewards. 


The destroyer of health is sickness. 





Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass 










‘ CAbove all 
HE:-MUST-HAVE:-HEALTH 
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Sickness is caused by the germs that 
lurk on all dirty things. The Aadit of 
constantly purifying hands, face and 
body is one’s surest protection against 
illness. 

Lifebuoy removes germs from the 
skin. It purifies. Its absolute purity 
and gentle antiseptic action make it 
peculiarly beneficial to the skin— 
keeping it soft, fine-textured, with the 
underglow which is the secret of a 
radiant complexion—and safe. 


The Health Docter 
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future that could remove mountains of 
doubt from the minds of bankers, and he 
persuaded one of the most prominent bank- 
ing houses that it was both noble and abso- 
lutely safe to help the Consolidated Auto 
pid acing to the extent of forming a 
syndicate to underwrite $15,000,000 of 
notes. These he would use to take up the 
old notes—and build more plants! 

The interest was fixed at a pretty high 
rate—money was mighty scarce, remem- 
ber—and in addition the bankers asked and 
obtained as a bonus some preferred and 
common stock of the Consolidated Auto 
Corporation. 

ow bear in mind and keep it before you 
always, that George Townsend paid that 
bonus out of his own pocket. I mean, that 
the preferred and common stock given as 
an inducement to the bankers’ sunk cared to 
buy the company’s notes, came out of 
Townsend’s personal holdings. And do not 
overlook the fact that that same common 
stock which was given away with those 
notes, sold afterward at above $1500 a 
share! That same company which in 1910 
had so much trouble in Corieutar $15,000,- 
000, a dozen years later, or say, in its bal- 
ance sheet of 1923, showed in one item a 
surplus of $132,000,000! Next to the 
United States Steel Corporation and the 
Ford Motor Company, Consolidated Auto 
is the greatest manufacturing concern in 
this country, if not in the world. 

In those dull days I was keen for any 
business that came along, and those notes 
on those terms looked good. We were sure 
we could make our customers share our 
confidence, and so we went into the Con- 
solidated Auto syndicate. We duly sold 
our allotment of those notes without great 
trouble. 

That is how we first became interested in 
motor-company financing. A short time 
afterward, Julian T. Southworth, founder, 
president and largest stockholder of the 
Southworth Motor Company, sold a block 
of preferred stock to Martin Hanley & Co., 
the bankers, and gave as a bonus an equal 
amount of common stock. The selfsame 
common stock afterward sold at $280 a 
share, that price being based on the com- 
pany’s earnings. Today the Southworth 
Motor Company doesn’t have to sell pre- 
ferred or common stock, or anything except 
its cars, in. order to finance itself. 


The Case of Howell & Stewart 


These incidents had much to do with 
what later on was referred to as the sensa- 
tional success of Bronson & Barnes as 
modern stockbrokers. Another important 
incident came alittlelater. And whileI have 
always maintained that the Wall Street life 
is not as tragical or as melodramatic as fic- 
tion writers try to make it, I admit freely 
that there is often a touch of real romance 
about the career of some of our Wall Street 
men. 

Take the case of Howell & Stewart. 
Charlie Howell and Jack Stewart started 
as clerks for Henry Stannard, of Stannard 
Bros., who specialized in commercial paper. 
In that old-fashioned but mighty well man- 
aged office of Stannard’s they gained an 
accurate knowledge of the character, stand- 
ing and earning capacity of merchants and 
manufacturers throughout the country. 
They went about a great deal, buying and 
selling paper, and incidentally making no 
end of friends. They knew hundr of 
bank officers in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New England. Being nice, bright fel- 
lows and great hustlers they made good in 
Stannard’s firm. They were ambitious and 
planned to go into business for themselves; 
so they saved their money and, when they 
had enough, Howell bought a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange. They had so 
many friends and acquaintances among 
wholesale and retail merchants and among 
banks that they were sure they would make 
a success as stockbrokers; and they also 
planned to do something in their old spe- 
cialty of commercial paper. They would 
have made instantly good if they had not 
chosen to go into business at that particular 
time. In that awful depression and dullness 
nobody made money in Wall Street. 

Still, those boys worked hard and kept 
their courage up. In the back of their heads 
they had an idea: They were sure there 
was money in a line that nobody in Wall 
Street had tried. They knew, from having 
handled their paper, that there were mer- 
cantile enterprises that paid well and had 
first-class credit, that were owned by indi- 
viduals or by close corporations. These 
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might be sold to the public in the shape of 
preferred stocks paying dividends at 7 or 8 
per cent. There would be various commis- 
sions in such deals and if they became 
known as specialists in the stocks they 
brought out they would be likely to have an 
income at all times. 

To sell these big but not generally known 
moneymakers to the public became their 
aim in life. It was a case of bringing 
buyer and seller together. The séllers, the 
men who owned the concern, were not al- 
ways willing to share their good thing or 
else didn’t need nr financing. And as for 
the buyer, the public, it was blissfully un- 
conscious that there were any such bargains 
anywhere, 

With men of the Howell and Stewart 
type, waiting for an opportunity usually 
consists of going out in the early dawn and 
prodding opportunity with a pitchfork be- 
fore any of the neighbors are up. 

They are apt to do their waiting about 
a mile and a half or a month and a half 
ahead of their competitors. 


A Forlorn Hope 


One day Charlie Howell came to see me. 
He said he had called on every house in the 
street that made a specialty of bringing out 
issues of securities for corporations and 
that he had not succeeded in interesting 
any of the regulars in his scheme. He fin- 
ished, ‘“‘ And now I’ve come to you.” 

“And why do you come to me?”’ I asked. 
I had no idea what the deal might be. 

“Because I know, first, that you will 
listen to facts and not to fears or preju- 
dices; and second, that, given the facts 
you will draw your own conciusions and 
act accordingly, no matter what the prece- 
dents may be. [I think this deal is a good 
one for us. I’il tell you the facts and then 


you tell me whether Bronson & Barnes will 


come in or not.” 

“Well, Charlie,”’ I said, “I can see that 
you are trying to sell me something that 
must be mighty hard to dispose of. You 
admit that I am a forlorn hope. Your com- 
pliments clinch it. Now what's the deal?” 

“T’ll tell you all about it, of course. Do 
you know anything about the chain-store 
business?” 

“T know that some of them do an enor- 
mous business. Properly managed they 
ought to make a lot of money.” 

“They do. Did you ever hear of P. P. 
Peltier?” 

“The name is familiar. I’ve seen it often, 
but I can’t quite place it.”’ 

“You've seen it on Blue Store fronts in 
every city of over fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants in any and all the Atlantic States.” 

“Well?” 

“Here is the deal. I’ve got an option on 
a minimum of ten thousand shares and a 
maximum of twenty thousand shares of 
P. P. Peltier & Co. preferred stock and as 
much common stock as bonus. The pre- 
ferred pays 7 per cent. It has earned and 
paid its dividend from the day its business 
was incorporated. Now old Peltier is get- 
ting along in years. I’ve been at him to sell 
some of his stock for ages, and he gave me 
the option four days ago. I am to get it 
provided I get some bankers to help me 
swing the deal, for the old man knows our 
resources are not equal to this task. I 
started hustling, as I told you, and all [ 
have to show for my pains is to report 
nothing doing.” 

It sounded good to me. There would be 
no difficulty in checking up the figures of 
earnings, and so on. I thought we could 
place the stock. It would be a profitable 
deal. It would take us into a new field —the 
merchandising of securities. It was worth 
trying. It was one of the things I had beer: 
getting ready for. 

os ('d like to go in, Charlie,” I said, “but 
of course I must put it up to my partners. 
In the meantime, before I speak to them, 
suppose you and I go over all the facts and 
figures available.” 

“Fine!” he said. He was so anxious to 
put that deal through that he went to his 
office, got all his facts together and came 
back to my office with them inside of an 
hour. 

I went over the entire situation with him 
and I was keener than ever to go into it. I 
was sure it would suc . I was more than 
sure I wanted to take what was a first step 
into new bonis a! Pe might prove 
enormously profitable and would give us 
another source of income. I spent two da 
getting my facts and figures together. On 
the third day I called up my senior partners 
in Boston. 
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I laid the Peltier financing before them. 
I told them what I had learned of their 
business and of the record of dividends and 
of our breaking into the game of merchan- 
dising securities. It struck me it was a 
good stock to break in with. 

But my partners did not share my enthu- 
siasm, They did not wish to do any busi- 
ness with the Peltier stores. The financial 
markets were full of uncertainty and they’d 
rather stay out. 

I knew it was no use my arguing. My 
senior ners were mighty good business 
men. ey made up their minds wear 
but they always had good reasons. I felt, 
however, that in this instance they were de- 
terred from going in by my failure to make 
the plan sound as attractive as Charlie 
Howell had made it to me. So I said to 
Mr. Barnes, “If Howell will go to Boston 
to talk to you about it will you give him a 
hearing?”’ 

“Of course,”’ answered Mr. Barnes, who 
is not only the kindest but the fairest- 
minded man in the world. 

The very next morning Charlie Howell 
went to Boston. He is a very attractive 
chap and one of the best salesmen I ever 
saw. He had no difficulty in ~ame the 
om ition to my senior partners. When 

e finished talking they were as enthusias- 
tie as I was. So we told Charlie that we 
would go in with him and do the business, 
and he hurried on to old man Peltier and 
told him he had the needed banking help 
and was ready to exercise his option. 

Of course we asked to be allowed to 
make an examination of the company’s 
business. We had our experts go over the 
plant—the hundred and odd stores—and 
also expert accountants go over their 
books. By the time the auditors had fin- 
ished their reports to us the general busi- 
ness situation had improved considerably. 
This meant that our work would be easier 
than we had ex 2 

Of course during all that time, as we were 
confident that our experts’ reports were to 
be satisfactory, we had gone ahead with 
our preparations for selling the securities. 
I remember that one Sunday we had sales- 
men from all our offices come to New York. 
They cheerfully gave up an entire Sunday 
to attend a meeting at which the Peltier 
chain-stores business was discussed and the 

rospects and merits of the securities care- 

ully analyzed. By the time Charlie Howell 

and I got through making speeches to our 
salesmen they knew all about the proposi- 
tion, and the next day they started enthu- 
siastically on their preliminary work. 

Two days later we offered to the public 
twenty thousand shares of preferred stock 
at 98. The offer carried with it the privilege 
of buying one-fourth of a share of common 
stock at 25 for every share of preferred 
stock bought, or five thousand shares of 
common stock in all. The company would 
apply to list these securities on the New 

ork Stock Exchange. 


New Fields Opened 


Half en hour after the books were opened 
for subscription the entire issue was sold. 
It was a great success. 

I was more than delighted. I saw a new 
and profitable field for Bronson & Barnes. 
Howell & Stewart had been right in their 
choice of a new business to finance, and we 
had established what had been a strong 
suspicion on our part—namely, that busi- 
ness men throughout the country would 
welcome the opportunity to buy the stocks 
of successful private corporations if a mar- 
ket were provided for them by ge on the 
Stock Exchange. They were sure of a good 
return on the purchase price, and there was 
in addition the reasonable hope of an ad- 
vance in the price through improvement in 
the business or through the medium of a 
bull market. We made a nice profit on the 
transaction—several hundr thousand 
dollars—but it was worth a great deal more 
to Bronson & Barnes to arrive by actual ex- 
perience at the conclusion that there was 
a market for such securities. I'll say here, 
in order to close that Peltier chain-store 
incident, that the preferred stock has been 
retired and new stock issued in exchange 
for the old. That new stock is selling today 
at a price equivalent to three hundred and 
fifty dollars a share for the original com- 
mon stock which we sold to our customers 
for twenty-five dollars a share. It turned 
out a very good deal for the bankers and for 
the customers, 

Those young chaps, Howell and Stewart, 
were right, and they followed their initial 
success with other chain-store flotations 
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which have also peeves highly profitable. 
They are the leading specialists in that line 
of Stock Exchan: usiness. They devel- 
oped it out of nothing but i nation and 
courage, and they’ve earned their fortune, 
which is considerable. Their customers, ! 
may remark here, have had no reason to 
feel sorry. It was something that cvuld not 
have been done in previous years because 
the time was not ripe for it. But that is the 
way the broadening of the present. stock- 
market activities began. We are dealing in 
all kinds of business on the New York Stock 
Exchange, which is as it should be. 

And Howell & Stewart was not the only 
firm. Another house instantly comes to m 
mind—the now famous firm of Hall 
Freer—two other young men who had 
vision and pluck and worked hard and in- 
telligently and developed a new and im- 
portant industry. bie have made scores 
of millions for themselves and their. cus- 
tomers. But also they have added greatly 
to the wealth of their country. 

The story of that firm is to me as inter- 
esting as any romance I have ever read. 
Gabriel Hall was a newspaper reporter and 
Jimmy Freer was a young college graduate 
when they went into the stock-brokerage 
firm of Collins & Welsh, which did a big 
business in New York and Boston. Mr. 
Collins died and Mr. Welsh decided to re- 
tire. The young clerks found themselves 
minus a position. They joined forces, got 
some capital together somehow, bought 
seats on the New York and Boston stock 
exchanges and went into business for them- 
selves as stockbrokers. They worked very 
hard and did fairly well, but a atock- 
brokerage business is of slow growth, by the 
nature of the beast. They always feit that 
the right specialty might prove more profit- 
able than a general commission business, 
In the latter ‘hey had the competition of 
scores of firms, all of which were equally 
well or even better equipped to give good 
service. The right “rr ty would mean no 
competition to speak of for a while, and the 
profits should be proportionate. - 


Customers Enriched 


One day a customer brought in a friend 
to their office and introduced him to the 
partners. He had some very low-grade lead 
ore deposits that he thought would pay. 
Nobody had ever thought such low-grade 
ore would pay to work, but this man 
showed them that by treating it as a 
quantity-production stunt it would’ pay 
big. They saw the possibilities—to buy the 
mines, incorporate and promote and work 
them and look after the stock-market end 
It would mean a series of profits. So they 
obtained the best technical advice, and 
having the vision and the courage to risk 
everything they owned on the soundness of 
their views they went ahead. They weren’t 

ambling; they were not betting blindly. 
They reached certain conclusions legionlly 
and then backed their conviction that there 
was nothing wrong with their reasoning. 
And there wasn’t. 

They made a wonderful success of their 
Oregon Consolidated, Their customers got 
in at five dollars a share and are now get- 
ting yearly dividends of from six to eight 
dollars a share. That was a very good in- 
vestment, considered as a speculation, and 
the five-dollar stock sold above one hun- 
dred dollars a share. They went into other 
low-grade lead propositions and repeated 
their success Gabe Hall has retired from 
business with a fortune estimated to exceed 
twenty million dollars, and Freer is a di- 
rector in forty-one corporations and is 
enormously wealthy. Their customers have 
made millions, literally, and the country 
has benefited to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of dollars because those two young 
stockbrokers developed an industry that 
employs tens of thousands of men. Entire 
towns exist today by grace of the combina- 
tion of vision and courage of two young 
man who were stockbrokers. Without the 
Stock Exchange they would never have 
done it. 

Well, the success of our own first sig- 
nificant ventures in merchandising securi- 
ties in association with Howell & Stewart 
and the example of Hall & Freer helped us 
greatly. They made it easier for us to grasp 
the opportunity when it came to us. We 
made millions of dollars, but more than 
that we helped to wed +m He the great 
change in the brokerage business on which 
I have been harping from the first. 


Editor's Note—This is the tenth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next wil! appear in en 


early issue 
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Washington Irving 
High School 
New York City 


Making pride an every-day habit! 


Students at Washington Irving High School, 
New York City, are old enough and wise 
enough to appreciate the importance of per- 
sonal appearance. 


With them, pride has become an every-day 
habit. For pride is just another name for 
self-respect. And self-respect is a virtue to 
be cultivated every day in the year. 


Begin early to make your children self-respect- 
ing. Teach them that outward appearance 
not only induces self-respect but commands 
respect from others. 

It should be just as easy to form a good habit as a 
bad one. Take shoes for example. Untidy, unpol- 
ished shoes are inexcusable in man, woman or child. 
Of all good habits, the daily shine is one of the 
most easily acquired. A home shoe shining outfit 
and the right kind of shoe polish —that’s all you need. 
And shining shoes at home is a sensible way of 
practicing thrift. It saves both time and money. 


S. M. Bixsy & Co., Inc, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Suinota Company F. F. Dattey Company, Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


‘look at your shoes!" 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
soc to the Shinola Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., for the Shinola Home 
Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F, F. Dalley 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
$1.10t0 Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 
Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe 
Polish. 
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Shinola 
Home Set 


Shining Kit 


Bixby's 
Liquid Polish 


Jor Slack, White, Tan. Brown and OBlood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet 


shoes — children’s shoes —- men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 
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A LITTLE CHILD 


(Continued from Page 25) 


a year an’ if we can git Excelsior’s ma to 


| mean nothin’. 


make a contrac’ at the same price fo’ two 
mo’ yeahs after the end of the fust one with 
herse’f as guardeen, then Ise gwine do it.’ 

“You is foolish, Brother Latimer.” 

“You says words, Cxsar, but they don’t 
Ise gwine down to see 
Florian.” : 

The interview between Florian and Ori- 
fice Latimer was brief and to the point. 

“What you offer?” grinned Mr. Slappey. 

“What you asks?”’ 

“T ain’t namin’ no prices.” 

“‘N’r neither I.” 

“Then us ain’t gwine do no business.” 

“H’m! Twenty dollars a week.” ; 

“ Ain’t you lib’ral? What you talks is 
chicken eatments.” 

“A lil’ boy ——” ; 

“Go on with you, big man! Mention 
money.” 

“Twenty-five?” 

“Fumadiddles!”’ 

“Thutty?” 

“Listen at me.” Florian was elated. 
Thirty had been his original figure, but Ori- 
fice’s eagerness convinced him beyond all 
doubt that the gentleman would bid higher. 
“Tis a heap of things, Mistuh Latimer, but 
one of them ain’t no piker. Thutty dollars 
a week don’t mean no mo’ to me than 
nothin’ or even less’n that.” 

“What's yo’ price then?” 

“Fifty dollars a week!” 

Orifice gasped. ‘Great sufferin’ spare- 
ribs! Million dollarses what you utters 
with yo’ lips! What you ain’t got in yo’ 
haid, Brother Slappey, is no brains.” 

“Fifty dollars is my price.” 

“Nothin’ doin’.” 

“Mutual.” 

A slow and righteous anger fermented in 
the presidential bosom of the ponderous 
Mr. Latimer. “Listen at me, boy; not 
on’y you don’t git fifty dollars fum us fo’ 
Excelsior, but you don’t git nothin’.”’ 

“Never ast nothin’, did 1?” 

“Well, you ain’t gwine git it. Know 
what us is gwine do to you?” 

“What?” 

“Bust you.” 

“T don’t bust easy.” 

“You is holdin’ us up.” 

“Di’n’t you th’ow me out once?” 

“‘ An’ we don’t like bein’ helt. An’ tha’s 
all.” 

“Same to you an’ heaps of ’em. An’ 
when you-all release Sake and Forsake I 
guess mebbe my price fo’ Excelsior is gwine 
go up.” 

Orifice R. Latimer stalked off, terrible 


| fury burning in his soul. As for Florian, 


that gentleman was in fine fettle. He re- 
rted to the Widow Nix. She was all in 
aver of the immediate dollar and informed 
Florian that overtures for two additional 
ears of guardianship had been made to her 
in the event that they found Florian amen- 
able to reason. 

Florian reminded her that she had entered 
into the agreement with her eyes open. 
“You is gwine git good money eventual 
any way you looks at it, Mis’ Nix. An’ 
if it hadn’t of been fo’ me you would of 
signed up fo’ th’ee yeahs at ten dollars a 
week. Ain’t that so?” 

“ e ” 


“Then ain’t I entitled to somethin’ fo’ 
what I done fo’ you?” 

“Shuah. But s’pose they don’t never 
let Excelsior act no mo’?” 

“They wili,” returned Mr. Slappey con- 
fidently. “They got to. I want you to be 
salisfried; and all the profits what you 
makes after my year is up is happy with 
me.” 


Mrs. Nix was bewildered but game, and 


| Florian rambled downtown, his thoughts 
| happily busy with the commotion he knew 


| must ve 


n created in the executive 
offices of The Midnight Pictures Corpor- 
ation, Ine. 

But even his fondest imaginings were far 


| from the truth. Prominent members of 


the company heard of Florian’s stand, and 
a fierce resentment crystallized against him. 

“He’s settled, fixed an’ done fo’!”’ siz- 
zled Orifice. “I woul’n’t do no business 
with him now if we never had Excelsior 
ag’in. Fifty dollars a week!” 

“What you fixin’ to do, chief?” 

“Bust him! Bust him higher’n a kite. 
Bust him so hahd they'll have to scra 


| him up in a shovel. I ain’t gwine use Ex- 


celsior no mo’. Ise gwine hold Sake and 
Forsake until the last release minute. An’ 


Ise gwine do ev’ything I can to see that 
nobody don’t lend Florian no money. Then 
we'll see how long he can keep on payin’ 
Mis’ Nix fifteen dollars a week ‘thout 
nothin’ comin’ in.” 

Welford Potts nodded assent. ‘‘ Wise 
wisdom you speaks, Brother Latimer. 
Squash him, tha’s what I says.” 

And so there and then the squashing proc- 
ess started. J. Cxsar Clump did his part 
on the lot in the next few days when he 
completed all the scenes in which Excel- 
sior was to appear, and the child was 
promptly paid off and dismissed. 

That caused Florian a slight degree of 
apprehension. The worst he had figured 
upon was the necessity for producing each 
week—over and above personal living ex- 
penses—the five doliars representing the 
difference between ten dollars earned by 
Excelsior and his fifteen-dollar contractual 
obligation. Here, however, he was con- 
fronted by the need for fifteen dollars sur- 
plus coin each seven days. 

He knew exactly what was happening; 
realized that this exhibition of strength was 
in reality nothing but an indication of the 
company’s weakness. Whereupon he set 
grimly out to finance his project. 

The success which blessed his efforts was 
amazing by its absence. Mr. Slappey 
was given to understand that his credit 
was slightly less solid than a drink of water. 
Virtually every source of colored credit in 
Birmingham had been disastrously ex- 
ploited by Florian in years past, pow | they 
were not even inclined to discuss with him 
the details of his present predicament. He 
pe me professional money lenders 
chiefly Semore Mashby —and the reception 
accorded him was woefully discouraging. 

“Woul'n't loaned you a dime if you 
owned a gold mine. Now git out!” 

Lawyer Evans Chew was equally unre- 
sponsive. “‘Caint butt into my clients’ 
affairs, Florian. Also I represent the Mid- 
night as well as you, an’ fum bofe of you I 
is an attorney an’ not no money broker.” 

Florian quested for a job, but discovered 
that other folks’ ideas of Mr. Slappey’s 
worth did not coincide with those held by 
Mr. Slappey. He learned that references 
were valuable, and the only reference which 
Florian obtained he was wise enough to 
keep hidden. 

It struck him suddenly that his own 
maximum earning capacity was fifteen dol- 
lars a week, and the only job offered at 
that figure was of a nature which offended 
Mr. Slappey’s esthetic senses. 

He ransacked his trunk and produced 
many as ag bits of near-jewelry. These 
went sadly into the clutches of a pawn- 
broker; the proceeds were pitiful, but they 
tided Mr. lappey over a second week. 
Then his watch departed, and after that his 
signet ring and scarfpin. By the time the 
fourth week was under way Florian found 
himself confronted with the necessity of 
parting with his most cherished posses- 
sion—his wardrobe. 

Square-jawed, he engineered the deal. 
His dinner jacket, his plaited shirts, his 
superelegant sack suits. And when the 
fifth week began Mr. Slappey was barren 
of raiment save for the garments which at 
the moment concealed his nudity from an 
inquisitive world. 

Only one avenue of escape was open to 
him. He mourned around the Terminal 
Station all one morning at the begining of 
the sixth week and, when the Piedmont 
Limited rolled in from New York, button- 
holed his Pullman-porter friend, Epic 
Peters, and into the large ears of that gan- 
gling railroader poured all his troubles. 

Epic was fond of Florian and willing to 


help him out—but! Always that but.’ 


Epic was more than mildly solvent, but 
Epiec’s surplus cash was tied up in a multi- 
tude of investments. He no im- 
mediate income save salary and tips, and 
they were pouring into the liquidation of 
his overhead. 
“Can you hol’ out two mo’ weeks, 
Florian?’ 
“Yeh; mebbe so. But beans does git 
kind of monotonous. I tell you, Epic ——” 
“You don’t have to tell me nothin’, 
Brother Slappey. I knows it already, an’ 
my heart aches that I caint do nothin’. 
at I was thinkin’ was this: Week after 
next when I gits to New Yawk, there is a 
Pullman porter runnin’ tween there an’ 
Washin’ton which owes me seventy-five 
(Continued on Page 92) 
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a larger 


In the struggle to get ahead, most men ask 
no more than this: an even break. 

To such men this announcement is ad- 
dressed. It has no thought of luring you 
upon a wild goose chase after easily won 
success. Its only purpose is to set before 
you certain established facts. 


These facts pertain to a country which 
offers unique and exceptional opportuni- 
ties to any man who is seriously concerned 
with the business of his own advancement. 

You owe it to yourself to weigh and 
consider them carefully. 


What the Pacific Northwest 
offers you 
About the Pacific Northwest, the basic 
truth is this: it offers you a greater oppor- 
tunity to get ahead because the Pacific 
Northwest itself is getting ahead at a rate 
almost phenomenal. 

Consider these few facts. 

twenty years— 
Population has more than doubled 
Foreign commerce has increased more than 500 
per cent 
The number of farms has more than doubled 
The value of manufactured products has in- 
creased 804 per cent 
In every way the Pacific Northwest is 
growing and developing with astonishing 
rapidity. 

To succeed in the Pacific Northwest is 
simply a matter of keeping pace with a 
great natural development. Of growing 
with a rich and prosperous country. This 
is not to say that hard, serious work is not 
as essential here as elsewhere. But its re- 
wards are quicker, surer and larger. 


In the past 


A future assured 


Nor is this growth of the Pacific North- 
west a “boom” growth. It is rooted deeply 
and firmly in the tremendous natural wealth 
and economic advantages of the country 
itself. 
The Pacific Northwest today has— 
The greatest reserve of standing timber in the 
United States —,y6o billion feet. 


More than half the nation’s water power re- 
sources — 26,000,000 horse power. 


Send th 
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Millions of acres of the world’s richest farm, 
fruit and stock lands. 

Mineral riches almost illimitable, with mines 
now producing $1,060,000 a day. 

Ports now handling more ocean tonnage than all 
the rest of the Pacific Coast ports combined, 

A splendid system of highways reaching through 

the region in every direction. 

The Pacific Northwest has within itself 
the raw materials with which to continue 
to build an ever greater future with ever 
greater opportunities for its people. 

The proof of opportunity 
But there is no surer proof of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Pacific Northwest 
than the prosperity of the people who 
make their homes there. 

Their per capita income is notably 
higher than the average for the nation. 
The number of home owners is 24 per cent 
greater. Fifteen per cent more of them 
own automobiles. They spend per child 
almost twice as much for education. In 
the past ten years their savings deposits 
have trebled. 

And not only are these people more 
prosperous, but they get more out of life. 
They live in a natural wonderland. They 
enjoy a delightful climate. Their group of 
states is the healthiest in the country. 
Their cities are models of up-to-date plan- 
ning. They have the best of schools, 
homes, churches, theaters, libraries— 
everything that makes life finer and better. 


A place for you 


We should like to tell you more about this 
country and the opportunities it holds for 
you. We have prepared a booklet, “The 
Land of Opportunity Now,” which gives 
you detailed and authoritative information 
about the states of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming—the Pa- 
cific Northwest. It is free. Simply fill in 
and mail the coupon. For any special in- 
formation, just write the Development 
Bureau. 
P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manag:r, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R, R 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Ry 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


is coupon for free book 
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Address 


Development Bureau, Dept. 20-F, 
Burlington Railroad Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me your free booklet, “The Land of Opportunity Now.” 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
dollars, an’ the minute he pays same I is 
willin’ to leaned it to you. What you say?” 

Florian said Yes; it was a case of tiny 
favors being muchly appreciated. He bor- 
rowed « little money on his life insurance; 
sold some old shoes and some new silk socks 
and established a brief credit at Bud Peag- 
lar’s, 

Meanwhile, Mr. Slappey had been spend- 
ing his days with little Excelsior Nix. 
Fiorian was genuinely fond of the sunny 
youngster; nor was this affection a new 
thing. For three weeks now they had been 
tegether constantly—roaming the woods 
on Red Mountain, playing ball, plunkin 
BB shot into a homemade target. Phe chil 
wonder fairly adored Mr. Slappey, which 
was one reason why the Widow Nix did not 
become more violent in her importunities. 

“Lf you loves Excelsior half as much as 
he does you, Mistuh Slappey, I know you 
woul'n't do nothin’ which wasn’t best fo’ 
him, an’ so I site back content. But it does 
seem like to me that you is foolish.” 

Florian was touched. Perhaps, after all, 
he had been a trifle hard-boiled; perhaps 
in his eagerness to wreak satisfaction from 


the picture company he had been unfair to 
the child. Actuated by sheer nobility plus 
a decidedly empty tummy, Florian obtained 


an interview with Orifice R. Latimer. Mr. 
Latimer bestowed upon his visitor a hostile, 
frosty smile. 

“Mawnin’, Mistuh Slappey. I hope you 
is hungry this mawnin’."” 

“No. Itsedone et twobreakfastsa’ready.”’ 
Florian did net explain that he meant in the 
course of the last week. 

“What can I do you fo’ this mawnin’, 
Mistuh Siappey*”’ 

Florian gazed hungrily at the well-fed 
executive, “Il come to see you about Ex- 
celsior Nix.” 

“What about him?” 

“You craves to have him act fo’ yo’ 
comp’ny, an’ ws 

“Don't know what you is talkin’ about. 
Us ain't intrusted in Excelsior Nix, n’'r 
neither you.” 

“But didn’t you offer me thutty dollars 
a week?" 

“Didn't we offer ain’t does offer. We 
ain't doin’ no business with you nohow an’ 
don't care does we never git that chile.” 

Panic struck at Florian’s soul. “ Mistuh 
Latimer,” he pleaded, “ Ise willin’ to assept 
yo’ offer of thutty dollars a week fo’ that 
contrac’ .”” 

“ Ain't intrusted.” 

“Twenty-five?” 

“Not ten cents, Florian Slap F 
tried to hold us up, an’ we don’t Ro d. 
out!” 

Florian got. A wet and dripping mantle 
of gloom had sett!ed upon his narrow shoul- 
ders. Here he was a considerable bit be- 

ond the end of his resources. Already he 
had invested seventy-five dollars in cash in 
the deal for Excelsior’s services, had scraped 
and borrowéd and begged the ultimate 
available nickel and now the company re- 
fused to do business with him under any 
circuinstances. 

Florian was at the end of his rope and he 
knew it. Perhaps it had been a mistake to 
incur the enmity of so affluent and power- 
ful a personage as Orifice R. Latimer; Flor- 
ian was incifned to think that it was. He 
was even sure of it. 

Of course he realized that a little money 
now marked the difference between success 
and failure. Ii only Epic came across im- 
mediately with that promised seventy-five; 
that would finance Florian for another five 
weeks, and he knew that the Midnight 
could not hold out that long. He didn’t 
know much about the picture industry, but 
he did know that the company was under 
contract with the distributor to furnish a 
two-reel comedy every four weeks, that 
Sake and Forsake could not be withheld 
longer than two or three weeks more, and 
ihat once it was exhibited in the hundred or 
more first-run houses which used the negro 
comedies, there would be offers from other 
organizations which would mean profit to 
bim. 

His was a position which made the fa- 
mous situation of Mr. Tantalus appear 
happy by cotaparison. The cup was before 
his lips; he could even taste; but he couldn't 
swallow. Epic Peters was his last hope, 
and Epic was even then on the way to New 
York with his train. If only nothing went 
wrong! 

Florian defaulted one payment. Horror 
ate at his heart when he informed the Widow 
Nix of his inability to give her the stipu- 
lated fifteen doliars. She did not seem 
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particularly unhappy; Florian suspected 
that she had been in conference with 
Orifice Latimer. 

“Tha’s all right, Mistuh Slappey. Don’t 
you bother "bout that fifteen dollars. But 
of course if you don’t pay it next week also, 
yo’ centrac’ fo’ being guardeen to li'l’ Ex- 
celsior don’t hold no more.” 

Florian sighed. “‘Sad words which you 
expresses, Mis’ Nix.” 

heir eyes turned toward the grinning 
youngster about whom the whirlwind blus- 
tered. Florian extended a hand to the boy. 

“Le’s us go out in the woods, Excelsior.” 

“ Yassuh, Florian—if ma’ll let me.” 

Ma let. Under the trees of Shades Val- 
ley with the boy much of Florian’s depres- 
sion fell from him. They played ball and 
tried to fish in a little stream and then they 
talked. Somehow they had always been 
buddies, talking to each other as man to 
man; eight years and thirty. And during 
the past four weeks of heartbreak and stress 
Florian had found comfort in the intimate 
companionship of the child. 

And now it was all toend. Florian was 
on the brink of forfeiting his rights under 
the contract, and of finding himself my me 
of clothes and hope. He stroked the head 
of his youthful companion. 

“'Tain’t yo’ fault, Excelsior. 
tinly has been buddies, eh?”’ 

“Yassuh, Florian. Yassuh we has. An’ 
I love you.” 

“T’ll bet. 
be waitin’.”” 

Orifice R. Latimer was marking time. 
The Widow Nix had duly reported to him 
the default of one weekly payment. Al- 
ready-—-in fond anticipation of Florian’s 
default on the second and fatal week— Law- 
yer Chew had arranged to terminate Flor- 
ian’s guardianship, to have Mrs. Nix 
declared legal guardian of her son’s theatri- 
cal future, and contracts had been drawn 
and signed between Mrs. Nix and The 
Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., by 
which Excelsior was the property of the 
Midnight for three years at a weekly salary 
of thirty dollars. 

The next few days were anxious ones for 
both Florian and the Midnight officials. 
Mr. Slappey struggled heroically to prove 
that the human body does not require food, 
and Orifice Latimer and his cohorts were 
praying that ill luck might attend Florian’s 
efforts, 

“"Pain’t like he on’y needed fifteen dol- 
lars. He’s got to git thutty by this Saddy, 
an’ he cain’t doit. Ain't nobody willin’ to 
loaned it to him. And then we has Excel- 
sior fo’ three years, It’s gwine be a big day 
o’ us. ” 


Us sut- 


Now le’s git fer home. Ma’ll 


Friday at noon Epic Peters was due from 
New York. Florian was at the Terminal 
Station to meet him, and he suffered ago- 
nies during the two hours that the train was 
late. Finally it appeared, dust-caked and 
groaning. 

Epic was not there! 

Stark, staring misery came to Mr. Slap- 
pey. Numb with horror he instituted in- 

uiries at the Pullman office and learned 
that while in New York Epic had eaten not 
wisely but too well, and was consequently 
laying off for an indefinite period. 

Florian sought the curb, where he sat 
huddled for fifteen or twenty minutes 
staring with unseeing eyes at the welter of 
traffic which swirled before the imposing 
portals of the huge station. At length he 
rose and staggered downtown—an abject 
figure, a man from whom victory had been 
snatched brutally and without warning, a 
man stripped of his dignity and his se ag 

There was absolutely nothing he could 
do, and he did it determinedly. The da 

assed on leaden feet and by eight the fol- 
owing morning Florian had ceased to be 
the legal guardian of Excelsior Nix. Mrs. 
Nix had supplanted him, and already her 
contract with the Midnight was in force. 

It was a gala day for Mrs. Nix. Gone 
forever was the necessity for arduous labor 
and continuous skimping. She was sorry 
for Florian, of course; Fiorian had made 
this affluence possible, but even Florian had 
admitted to her that business was business 
and that she was justified in contracting 
with the Midnight should he be unable to 
fulfill his end of the contract with her. 

But the real glee was present on the lot 
of The Midnight Pictures Corporation, 
Inc. President Orifice R. Latimer was pat- 
ting his own back and congratulating him- 
self on his astuteness. Not only had he 
secured a potential gold mine, but also he 
had outfought a man who had apparently 
secured a strangle hold. There was a eng 
session of hearty handshaking and ribal 
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congratulations, and then Mrs. Nix and her 
youngster were sent for. They arrived in 
President Latimer’s flivver coupé. The 
new continuity was ready; the company in 
costume. Orifice bustled forward to greet 
his juvenile asset. 

“Well, well, well!” he enthused. “Heah 
we is at las’. I bids you good mawnin’, Mis’ 
Nix. A ve’y good mawnin’.” He stroked 
Excelsior’s woolly head. ‘An’ how is our 
chile progeny this mawnin’?”’ 

Excelsior turned wide eyes upon the ro- 
tund figure of his boss, but no smile ap- 
peared on Excelsior’s lips. 

“*Mawnin’,” he murmured bashfully. 

J. Cesar Clump conducted Excelsior to 
the waiting set. Already Sake and Forsake 
was en route to New York and there was 
little time to lose on this new picture, in 
which Excelsior was to be featured. 

Gently and kindly J. Ceasar—before the 
admiring and epproving 9 of the organ- 
ization—explained to little Excelsior the 
work which he was supposed to do in that 
particular scene. 

“‘An’ now,” he finished, “le’s see you try 


“Huh?” 

“‘Le’s see you try it. You come in th’oo 
that do’ yonder an’ you see Mistuh Randall 
standin’ there an’ begin shootin’ at him, 


“ Huh ? ” 

“C’mon now, Excelsior. Commence.” 

There was a breathless pause. Excelsior 
entered the door as per instructions, Then, 
quite without warning, he paused, seated 
himself forcibly, opened his _ and un- 
leashed a wail of agony which could be 
heard all through the cavernous studio. 

Consternation was writ large on the faces 
of those who gazed upon this phenomenon. 
Mrs. Nix rushed forward, cuddled Excel- 
sior to her breast and demanded an expla- 
nation. Excelsior gave it vociferously. 

“‘ Ain’t goin’ to do it.” 

“Why, Excelsior; I don’t understan’——” 

“I ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ fo’ these 
folks.” 

A chorus of protest and inquiry arose. 
Above it came the shrill childish treble, “I 
want Florian!” 

Premonition smote Mr. Orifice R. Lat- 
imer. : 

“Says which, son?” 

“T want Florian.” 

“Florian don’t work heah, He’s some- 
where else.”’ 

“Don't want him somewhere else. I 
want he should be heah.” 

“But listen ——” 

*“ Ain’t goin’ to listen an’ ain’t goin’ to act 
— ete omer ep me 

ey argued with the child; begged 
and pleaded and cajoled. Excelsior ix 
was very youthful but firm. He howlingly 
insisted that he would not act unless Flor- 
ian Slappey told him to; his shrieks when 
they informed him that Florian could never 
set foot in the studio were fairly awe- 
inspiring. 

All day long they struggled with the boy; 
their nerves were rub cruelly at this 
newest and unkindest twist circum- 
stance. There were frantic conferences 
which started nowhere and ended at the 
same place. 

At length they decided to call off work 
for the day and see what the morrow would 
bring forth. 

It brought forth—and that was all. Ex- 
celsior shrieked more loudly, howled more 
piteously and bucked more stubbornly. 
And finally, in desperation, J. Cesar Clump 
was ee in search of Florian Slap- 
pey. He found that gentleman practicin 
on one of the green baize tables at Bud 
Peaglar’s place. Florian was very positive. 

“Does Orifice Latimer crave to make 
talk with me he can do it his cwnse’f.” 

“Well, all right. But come on down to 
the studjo.”’ 

“Any comin’ which is done, Orifice puf- 
forms. Heah is where he will find me.” 

Two hours passed, and at length Orifice 
put in appearance. He explained to Florian 
that Excelsior refused to act without Mr. 
Slappey’s guiding hand. 

“Mistuh Latimer,” grinned Florian, “I 
would suggest that you is plumb out of 
luck; because if Excelsior ain’t gwine ac’ 
without me, he suttinly ain’t gwine act.” 

“What you mean, Brother Slappey?”’ 

“T means just that, an’ I ain’t yo’ brother.” 

“But s’posin’ we pays you to come down 
an’ git Excelsior to act fo’ us. S’posin’ we 
pays you cash money.” 

‘Broke as I is, Mistuh Latimer—money 
don’t mean nothin’.”’ 

“You got to come.” 


it 
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“Cain’t nobody say got to me. You 
done me dirt, an’ now I gits back at you.” 

““S’posin’ our price ———”’ 

“Woul’n’t do nothin’ fo’ you was you to 
gimme the whole comp’ny.” 

That appeared to final. There fol- 
lowed two days of heartache and ill temper. 
Excelsior proclaimed loudly that he loved 
Florian, would take orders only from Flor- 
ian and would do nothing without Florian. 
The following morning a very humble Ori- 
fice Latimer again found Florian Slappey. 

“Brother Slappey, us has got to have 
you.” 

“ Ain’t that sweet?” 

“We is payin’ Excelsior thutty dollars a 
week an’ he not on’y ain’t doin’ nothin’, but 
seems like he’s gwine do less than that fum 
now on. We is desprit.” 

“ Ain’t it the troof?” : 

“Won't you come down to the studjo an’ 
just see what you can do?”’ 

Florian went. At sight of him the smile 
which was destined to become nationally 
famous shone from the child’s countenance. 
Florian took him aside for a moment or two 
and held soft converse with him. Then he 
replaced Excelsior on the set and imme- 
diately the yu coed went through his 
scene with all the ease and poise of a vet- 
eran and gifted actor. 

Florian grinned, waved his hand and 
started for the door. Immediately Excel- 
sior emitted another howl. Orifice clutched 
Florian’s arm. 

“Stick around, Brother Slappey. Please 
stick around.” , 

“This ain’t my stickin’ day.” 

“We needs you.” 

“Needs me ain’t gits me. Bye-bye.” 

Florian departed. The hours which fol- 
lowed were filled with agony and misery 
and suffering and childish wails. Mrs. Nix 
informed all and sundry that it was beauti- 
ful how fond li’l’ Excelsior was of Florian 
Slappey an’ he most likely never would act 
without Florian. 

Another day—and Orifice R. Latimer’s 
sound business judgment suffocated his 
overweening pride and once again he found 
Florian. 

His paunchy figure was shrunken with 
worry; he was face to face with the possi- 
bility of taking a dead and absolute loss on 
his thirty-dollar-a-week investment. 

“But we have to have you, Florian. We 
is in an awful hole.” 

“Yeh, an’ I hope the hole falls in on top 
of you.” 

“We aims to git you to come down an’ 
take charge of Excelsior. We offers you a 


“H’m! How much?” 

“We-e-ell.” 

“When you uses that tone of voice, I see 
right away us ain’t gwine do no business. 
An’ just so there won’t be no argument, I 
tells you right now that my price is thutty 
dollars a week on a one-year contract.” 

Orifice fell back aghast. “Boy! Silliness 
a you expounds, Thutty dollars a 
week!’’ 


“Git out of heah, Orifice. Us ain’t gwine 
—_ no talk with each other a-tall. Beat 
i ag 

Orifice beat it. For two he fumed 
and fretted and mourned. J. Cesar Clump 
was desperate. Ov was sme up, 
time was growing short, a new release date 
was rising like a s r to haunt them. 

Eventually Orifice gave in. Florian 
Slappey was signed, on contract for one 
year and at a salary of thirty dollars a week, 
to see that Excelsior did his best as an 
actor. 

Florian’s very first day on the lot proved 
that, however expensive he might be, he was 
fully competent to e out his end of the 
agreement. It was a day of sunshine and 
smiles and mountains of work. Excelsior 
was happy and tractable. At the conclu- 
sion of the day’s work Orifice R. Latimer 
and J. Cesar Clump came over and con- 
gratulated Florian. 

“You kind of helt us up, Brother Slap- 
pey, but I think we all gits rich together. 
You suttinly has done noble, an’ I thanks 
you. I guess you is gwine earn yo’ thutty 
dollars a week,” 

Florian cocked his head on one side. 
“Where you git that thutty-dollars-a-week 
stuff at, Brother Latimer?” 

Orifice was puzzled. “Ain’t we payin’ 
you thutty a week?” 

_ “You suttinly is not. You is payin’ me 
seventy-five a week.” 

“Foolishment what you talks!” 

“Listen at me.”’ Florian counted off on 


his fingers. “While I had Excelsior under 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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I saw a new stunt pulled yesterday. 

Happened to be standing side of a chap who was buy- 
ing some storage batteries for his radio set when the 
salesman turned one of them upside down. 

What do you think? It was bone dry—not a drop of 
solution in it. 

“‘There’s the battery for you—and it’s specially built 
to do a radio job,”’ he said. “It is one of those new Wil- 
lards—charged but bone dry and it is ready to use as 
soon as it is filled. Lasts you longer, because its term 
of life doesn’t start until it is filled.” 

That’s a real idea, Jim—starting the life of the battery 
after the owner buys it; but I don’t think you can wear 
out Willards anyhow. Mine are four years old now, and 
they are as good as the day I got them. 

Willards for economy and clear reception. 

Signing off 
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BATTERIES 





Write to W Th M 


( The Voice of the Storage Battery } 


WTAM is the Radio Research Labo- 
ratory and Broadcasting Station of the 
Willard Storage Battery Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Write for WTAM’s booklets, ‘Better 
Results from Radio” and ‘“‘The Proper 
Use and Care of Radio Storage Batteries.” 
They will be mailed to you with our 
compliments. 


’ 


for these 
two booklets 


/ Tear me 

Pe off the page 

/ and mail me to 

“ WTAM.I bring 

y you“Better Results” 

/and “Proper Use 
and Care.” 
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ENTERTAINING 
ALL THE WORLD 


HERE used to be only two thousand theatres in America. Today there are 
twenty thousand, and the screen is responsible. People are demanding a 
plentiful supply of entertainment as a regular part of their lives. 
You, personally, are you not a better judge of entertainment today than you 
were, say, five years ago? 
After years of stern competition the entire world placed and left in Para- 
mount’s hands the palm of leadership 
Paramount has entertained the world with more photoplays of a better kind 
han any other company. By keeping tab on Paramount's activities, thousands 
of theatres and millions of fans know how to have enough sure-fire entertain 
ment in sight all the time to keep them busy and happy! 
Paramount today is the mightiest magnet to draw screen talent and the 
mightiest dynamo to distribute it. Why take chances when you can go by the 
name! It’s always pre-announced with any Paramount Picture. 












“Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town!” 


CURRENT PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 








“Monsieur Beaucaire” “Her Love Story” 
Starring RUDOLPH VALENTINO Starring GLORIA SWANSON 





Her Maiesry, The Queer by Ma 











i ’ Toe Farkingt Roberts Rinechatt. Adapted by Feank Tutéle 
i} 3. Sutherlas Screen play by Forrest Halse 
“ FT eR 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD'S The Fast Set 
“rT 99 WILLIAM de MILLE Production 
The Alaskan With Berty Compson, Adolphe Menjou, Zasu Pitts, I t 
Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN Dexter. Screen F ry by ( lara Beranger from Frederick 
ERT BRENON Producti reen play by Willis Lonsdale’s pla pring Cleaning 
‘C : , ” 
oiae pli ie “Empty Hands 
Feet of Clay VICTOR FLEMING Beeduiteniatbilelk teh. fee 
CECIL B. DE MILLE Production ported by Norma Shearer. From the Harper's Bazear 
3 . : | and book of the same name by Arthur Stringer 
hR 8 Ro we Reyer la Faye, Ricardo enario by Carey Wilson 
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Soine of the 
Foreign Distributors of 
Parker Pens and Pencils 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Cenwal News Agency, Lid 
lohannesburg 
ARGENTINE 
River Plave Supple Cie., Buenos Aire» 
AUSTRALIA 
Slade Allan & Co., Sydney 
BRAZIL 
Paul |. Christoph Co, Rio de Janeiro 
CAMADA 
The Paker F cuntein Pen Co., Limited 

+ Toronte, Ontario 


CHILE 
Curphey & Cia,, Leda., Valparaiso and 
Saptiago 
CHINA 
The Commercial Press, Led., Shanghei 
CUBA 
Union Comercia! de Cubs, Habana 
CEYLON 
W. A, Beer, Colombo 

. DENMARK 
Chr, Olsen, Copenhagen 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
). D. Maxwell, Sto, Domingo 
GREAT BRITAIN 
The Parker Pea Co., Limited 
adon, England 
HAITI 
Maxwell & Mohr, Por au Prince 
HAWAII 
Nylen Bros, & Co., Honolulu 


INDIA 

Alvauty @ Co., Led., Caleutta 
ITALY 

tag. BE. Webber & Co., Milan 


JAPAN 
Robert Pyjgon & Co_.Lad., Yokohama 
JAVA 
Lewsim Zecha Company, Satavia 
KOREA 
Hirata & Co., Seoul 
MEXICO CITY 
National Paper and Type Co. 
PHILIPPINES 
H, E. Heecock Co,, Manila 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS and 
F. M.S, 


Weill & Monior, Singapore 
NEW ZEALAND 
Brown & Stewart, Led., Auckland 
CANAL ZONE 
Maxwelj Kelso Sales Company 
Chiiscobal 
Nelson Reid & Co. Pago Pago, Samoa 





To Our Friends in Foreign Countries 


if the PARKER DOUOFOLD Pen 
ja net represented in your country 
write as for our deeler's propesition. 
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The Shift to Duofold 


is now World-wide 


It’s Replacing Old Pens, Thousands Per Day—on Every Continent 


No Distance Too Great—No Wait Too Long—for Those Who Covet Its 
Over-size Ink Capacity, Balanced Symmetry, Jewel-Smooth 25-Year Point 


OM all important world ports comes the call 

for Parker Duofold in ever-increasing vol- 

ume. No distance too great—no wait too long—no 

import duty too high — for those who have tasted 
its balanced fit and jewel-smooth 25-year point. 


So the Duofold Pen is sailing forth on every 
ocean lane to the waiting hands. 


Yet you in America can get this super-writer at 
the pen counter just around the corner. And now 
with even the war tax removed. 

The pen that men lend without a tremor be- 
cause no style of writing can distort its point. 
That's why this strapping big beauty is used to 
register guests at clubs and hotels, and kept on 
the writing desk at home and in the office, in 
place of spilly inkwells. 


A tempered gold point tipped with polished 
Iridium—guaranteed, if not mistreated, for25 years’ 
WEAR —not merely for mechanical perfection. 

The pen that aids you to give the world the kind 
of impression you are capable of creating by quick, 
characterful handwriting. 

The pen that carries that extra ink which will 
tide you over a few more days, or the few more pages 
of writing that you don’t foresee. 

The pen that’s handsome to own and hard to lose 
because of its black-tipped lacquer-red color that 
rivals the beauty of the Scarlet Tanager. 

Step up to the first pen counter and add to life 
all the Duofold gives. To avoid inferior imita- 
tions, look for this stamp on the barrel —“Geo. S. 
Parker —DUOFOLD— Lucky Curve.” 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY : JANESVILLE WISCONSIN 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 





SAN FRANCISCO - 





$350 
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Get the 
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to match the 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
contrac’ I was payin’ him fifteen dollars a 
week, wasn’t hfe 

“Well, I ain’t payin’ that now, so tha’s 
fifteen Ise makin’, ain’t it?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“An’ out of the thutty a week I is now 
gittin’, I don’t have to pay Mis’ Nix the 
fifteen I would of had to pay.” 

“Yeh.” 

“Well, tha’s another fifteen I makes 
which I might of had to pay her, makin’ 
thutty a week so far. An’ the fifteen profit 
which is mine, figgerin’ that my contrac’ 
with Excelsior was still holdin’ good—that 
makes forty-five a week I gits.” 


THE SATURDAY 


“But, Florian ——” 

_ “Don’t but me. Now all you got to do 
is to add to that forty-five a week, which I 
has esplained to you I is a’ready makin’, 
the thutty dollars a week clear profit you is 
payin’ me, an’ you see that my job is wuth 
seventy-five dollars a week to Mistuh 
Florian Slappey!”’ 

The two officials stared at each other. 
They had profound hunches that there was 
something wrong with Florian’s mathe- 
matics, but to discover the flaw uired 
several hours of pencil and paper. Orifice 
made a magnificent gesture of defeat. 

“Was it seven hund’ed and fifty dollars, 
Florian, I says you is wuth it.” 

Florian met him more than halfway. 


EVENING POST 


“T agrees with you hearty, Brother Lati- 
mer. An’ I tells you somethin’ else also: 
Li’l’ Excelsior Nix is wuth ev’y cent that 
you pays.” 

“T’ll say he is.” 

“Tn fact, I want to esplain that you don’t 
know how good an actor that chile is, 
Brother Latimer. You remember when he 
yelled an’ cried an’ carried on fo’ six days 
‘cause he woul’n’t do no actin’ without 
me?” 

“T coul’n’t forgit that, Florian.” 

“Well, don’t, Brother Latimer; don’t. 
*Cause I want you to understand that when 
you seen Excelsior cuttin’ up that way, you 
was seein’ the finest piece of chile actin’ 
which the world has ever knew.” 
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Orifice put a pleading hand on Florian's 
rm 


arm. 
“’Splain to me, Brother Slappey.”’ 

“Well,” obliged Florian, “it's thisaway. 
All the time you was keepin’ Excelsior fum 
wukkin’ to spite me, I was trainin’ that 
chile to be a great actor, I was trainin’ him 
to cry fo’ me so as you folks would gimme 
a good job. 

‘An Ise heah to say that I never seen an 
actoract so good. Honest, Brother Latimer, 
you ought to feel proud of what a genius 
that boy is.” 

“T—~I is proud, Florian. I is proud an’ 
happy. But also, Florian” —and President 
Latimer shuddered—‘'I is the least little 
bit sick too.” 


CONFIDENTIAL; PLEASE DESTROY 


(Continued from Page 19) 


because the word is that Cyril Delorme the 
Male Vampire is coming by on the 7:45 and 
they want to see him. Why not wait till 
they come back?” 

“That sounds logical,”’ I said. 

So Lady had me come into the parlor ard 
sitdown. She started to go out of the room, 
but I stopped her and explained what was 
bothering me. 

“Well,” Lady said, “what is the trouble 
about that? All you have to do is to speak 
to them and tell them what you want.” 

“Yes,” I said, “‘I know it sounds simple; 
but I don’t think I can say it so as to con- 
vince Netty or Mrs. Baker. They will 
probably tell me to go and get Roy Cal- 
houn.”’ 

“‘What you need,” Lady said, “‘is a little 
rehearsal. Why don’t you start in and prac- 
tice on me what you're going to say to 
them? I'll get behind the portiéres just 
outside the parlor so you can’t see me and 
then I’ll talk like Netty. That way you can 
feel it’s the real thing.” 

It seemed reasonable, so I put myself in 
the big premium rocker while Lady hid her- 
self the way she’d said. 

Then I begun. 

“Look here, Netty,” I said. 

“I’m looking right at you,” Lady an- 
swered: “‘and believe me it’s hard on the 
eyes.” 

It gave me a start, because her voice was 
exactly like Netty’s on a certain previous 
occasion, and if I had not known it was 
Lady behind the curtain I would have been 
completely fooled. 

“You ought not to answer like that,” I 
told her, “‘because Netty has never talked 
that way to me; anyhow, not since the 
night six years ago when I brought her 
home from that high-school party.” 

“Well, perhaps I am rushing things a lit- 
tle; Lady said. ‘Go on with the interview 
and I will try to do better.” 

Sol an again: 

“Say, Netty.” 

“What is it, darling?” This time it was 
exactly in Netty’s usual voice. 

“Well, I have been thinking about our 
auto trip.” . 

“What have you been thinking about it, 
Honey?” It was Netty to a T. 

“Well, you know, Netty, I am very de- 
termined character.” 

“Yes, I know all about that, Aftie. What 
have you determined on now?” ; 

“Well, I have determined that three is 
not a good number for an auto trip and I 
would like to have a fourth person go 


along.” 
* Why do you want a fourth person, 
sweetie?” 

By this time I had forgotten it was Lady 
who was listening and I went on as if I had 
been arguing with myself. 

‘Well, it would be somebody to talk to.” 

“Can’t you talk to us? What is the mat- 
ter with ma and me, sundae?” : 

“Well, yes,” I said; “but I would like also 
to have somebody who can taik about some- 
thing that I can talk about. Now, for in- 
stance, why not take along Lady?” 

I had hardly said this when Lady jumped 
from behind the curtain and pulled it back 
and stood looking at me. Her eyes were 
very big. 

“Honestly, Afton,” she said, ‘how have 
you got the nerve to kid me like that?’ 

“T am not kidding you,” I answered. “I 
didn’t mean to say what I said. I only said 
it because I didn’t think in time. But if you 
are interested in facts, well, then, you are 
the fourth person I would like to have 
along.” 

“Why should you want me along?” she 
said in a voice that was almost a whisper. 


Before I knew what I was doing I had 
answered, “‘ mya! I would like to have you 
along because I like to be around wherever 
you are, and I will simply add that if thin 
had not gone the way they have they would 
have gone a whole lot different.” 

“T still don’t understand. You are en- 
gaged to Netty.” 

Well, there I was, Mr. Forman. If I had 
not been determined by nature I suppose I 
should have lied out of it. Instead of that 
I told the truth. Lady’s hand trembled. 

“How do you know you love me?” she 
asked. 

“Well,” I said, “there are some things a 
person knows without being told, and there 
are some things you can’t prove even when 
they’re true.” 

“Say again what you said first,” she 
whispered. 

So I said it again. Then she began to ery. 
It got me sort of sore. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. ‘“ What 
did I say?” 

She never answered a word, but when she 
took her hands off away from her face there 
was a look there I had never seen before. 
She had been crying all right, but her ex- 
pression had become practically cheerful 
and her eyes were dancing. 

“Well,” I said, just to say something, “‘it 
is too late now for me to do anything 
about it.” 

“Yes,” she said, “it is too late now for 
you to do anything about it. Your best 
move at present is to sit down and look at 
Netty’s book of snapshots. There are some 
good pictures in it of Roy Calhoun.” 

The train with the Male Vampire was 
more than two hours late, so I did not see 
Netty till next day. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Netty?”’ I said be- 
fore beginning the conversation in reference 
to Pete Wheeler. 

“What is the matter? Our automobile 
trip is spoiled, that’s all.” 

“Spoiled? How so?” 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘a fourth party is 
going along.” 

“Who is this fourth party?” I asked. 

“Who is the fourth party? Well, it’s a 
scream. The fourth party is Lady.” 

I eouldn’t ee ee my ears. “How 
come, I said, that Lady is going?”’ 

“You'll have to ask somebody who 
knows,” said Netty in a cross voice. “‘She 
must have spilled a sob story to Old Man 
Baker”’—this is what Netty called her 
stepfather—‘“ because he said we couldn’t 
have the car unless Lady went along. The 
old comic must be getting polka dots on his 
brain.” 

mi 

ELL, Mr. Forman, you would be sur- 

prised at tne change which now took 
place in Lady. I had got so accustomed to 
seeing her sad and pale and never dressed 
up that two days later, when I come across 
her at Bakers’ with a new dress and a happy 
expression, I got all confused. 

“Lady,” I said, “you certainly look 


a Is that a fact?” she fired back. “Then 
it is because I am happy.” 

“What are you happy about?” I now 
asked, just to say something. 

“TI am happy,” Lady said, “because I 
am going to have a nice auto ride with 
Netty and Mrs. Baker.” 

When she got this off I made a kind of a 
pass at her. She ducked, but not quick 
enough, and there she was and there I was. 
Just for a joke, I started to try to kiss her, 
saying, “Well, it will be all right because 
you are practically my sister-in-law,” or 
something like that. But I don’t know, 
Mr. Forman, whether I actually said this 


or whether I was just going to say it. Any- 
how, before I had a chance really to do 
much of anything somebody came down 
the hall. 

We broke, and when Mrs. Baker opened 
the door Lady was standing off at one side 
of the room with me on the other. But we 
must have looked funny, because I could 
see Mrs. B suspected something. 

The latter now went out, taking Lady 
with her, and when she came back for the 
second time her mouth was tight and de- 
cided. She began like this: 

“Afton, Netty has been thinking some- 
thing over, and since she is too shy to tell 
you about it herself, she has asked me to 
speak for her.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“You see, Netty loves you very dearly,” 
said Mrs. Baker. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied. 

“Well, Netty thinks it would be a very 
nice thing on the trip if the two of you 
should get married. Neither of us believes 
in elaborate weddings and there is danger 
in long engagements. That is why we will 
stop at some little town along the road and 
get the license and then have the nearest 
clergyman marry you. It will be very 
romantic.” 

I said “‘Huh?” 

She said again, “It will be very ro- 
mantic.” 

“Oh, yes,” I remarked, “it will be very 
romantic all right.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Baker observed, “you 
don’t say that, Afton, as though you meant 
it.” She passed me a grieved look and went 
out of the room, 

Well, Mr. Forman, what did she expect 
me to say, anyhow? I knew where the 
trouble was. They did not understand 
what a determined character means to a 
man and they were afraid that Lady, being 
changed cheerful, might get me away from 
Netty. But I knew there was no danger of 
this, as I had already made up my mind to 
see the thing through, and I was not going 
to turn back. 

But I had no time to brood over this 
conversation, because, Mr. Forman, a man 
who is getting ready to take three women 
on a camping trip is kept oye Every day 
after finishing my regular job I would get 
to work borrowing, renting and buying our 
outfit, so I had about as much time to 
myself as a soda clerk in August. I never 
got to see anything at all of Lady, but now 
and again I saw almost too much of Netty 
and ia. Baker. 

They were always saying, “‘Now, Afton, 
see to it that everything is comfortable. 
When Roy Calhoun took his trip last year 
he had every single detail righ’,.”’ 

I could have answered that with a mil- 
lionaire father the same as old man Celhoun 
I would Poa be doing things the way 
Roy did. But I just closed my trap and 
sawed wood. 

We arranged to start Friday noon, be- 
cause I had been able to commence my va- 
cation twenty-four hrs. ahead; but we did 
not get away from the house until almost 
three. This was because Netty did not 
know what hat to wear and Mrs. Baker 
started to tell one of the neighbors where 
we were going. 

When sole we pulled out, looking more 
like a moving van than anything else, 
Netty was on the front seat with me, while 
Lady and Mrs. Baker were in back. No- 
body paid any attention to Lady, but 
Netty and her mother talked together and 
sometimes gave me a word. 

Mrs. Baker said, ‘“ We'll go to Pinkum 
tonight, because there’s a good hotel 
there.” 


“Oh,” I made the remark, “I thought 
this was a camping trip.” 

Netty put in, “You certainly wouldn't 
want us to sleep out in a swamp if there was 
a good hotel wetting. Last be 2 when Roy 
Calhoun went he slept in hotels half the 
time.” 

At this point I almost said something, 
but thought better of it and didn’t. 

Pretty soon a long discussion started 
about whether Beryl Brilliant was better 
in The Heart Market than in Sahara Love. 
Mrs. Baker thought one way and Netty 
another. I don’t know what Lady thought, 
because she didn’t say, and I was too busy 
driving the car to think. 

When this discussion ended, Netty broke 
out, ““We ought to have started in the 
morning before the sun got so hot. That 
is what Roy Calhoun pido did. Then 
when the heat of the day came on, instead 
of bouncing over a dusty road like this he 
would be taking it easy where it was cool. 
I was never so warm in all my life!” 

When she made this last remark she 
threw out her arm so unexpected that | 
pretty near ran into the ditch. “ 

“It is certainly stifling,” Mrs. Baker 
chipped in. “I keep feeling as if I was going 
to faint.” 

By this time I was sort of sore, so I said 
if they wanted to we could stop the first 
time we came to some shade. 

“No, no, don’t stop,” Netty said. “Get 
somewhere first. Besides, it’s not the heat: 
it’s the way you're driving. Why don't you 
go where it’s smooth instead of bumping 
along like this? You ought to see the way 
Roy Calhoun drives,” 

Well, the next thing they got thirsty, and 
it was no ordinary water thirst either. 
What they wanted was melted fudge sun- 
daes. Then they pretty near had a fight 
over whether Sparkle Glow wore the same 
dress in Icy Hearts that she used when she 
was the Hermit’s Daughter in Passion 
Island. 

The result of this discussion was that at 
Porchison’s Mill, instead of telling me to 
turn to the right, Netty said without look- 
ing at the road map at all, “The left—the 
left—I told you the left. For goodness’ 
sake, stop interrupting!" 

After about three-quarters of an hour 
running upgrade on a bad road I come to 
the conclusion that meg 8 | was wrong. 
So did Netty. After she had pretty near 
wore her eyes out looking for Big Eim, 
Blacksmith Shop-Garage, and Fairfield 
Center, she turned around and said, “ Well, 
I don’t care where we are. I’m hungry and 
I’m going to eat. Stop the car.” 

I was for turning back, because it was 
after six and the sky looked bad; but Mrs. 
Baker was hungry, too, so we got ready for 
a pienic supper. 

At that, Mr. Forman, things wouldn't 
have been so worse if the little gasoline 
stove hadn’t been filled before we started. 
And that wouldn’t have mattered if it 
hadn’t sprung a leak. And that wouldn't 
have mattered if it hadn't been set along- 
side the sandwiches and the cold roast 
chicken. 

When Netty had found ali this out she 
plumped down on the ground and said, 
“I’m through; it’s somebody else’s turn to 
raise their hand and get the meal.” 

I now laid off my coat and begun picking 
around for firewood. 

“Don’t stop there,”’ Netty said. “ Build 
the fire and make us some coffee. I believe 
men should do the work; that’s what 
they’re for.” 

“Sure,” I said, and laughed. 

When I laughed, Mr. Forman, it was not 
because I felt good-natured but because I 
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have always made it a principle to laugh 
when I am getting sore. When I was out 
with Netty I u to be laughing most of 
the time. 

“For goodness’ sake, tie up that laugh!” 
Netty now said. “If you knew how foolish 
you looked you'd never do it again.” 

And Mrs. Baker said in a low voice, the 
same as if talking to herself, ‘There is 


| nothing irritates me quite so much as a man 


| hee-hawing. 


I always set him down as 


| being trivial.” 





So I stepped laughing and dug a hole for 

the fire. ane fetched some water from a 

spring, put it into the coffeepot and then 

begun feeling in my coat pockets. 

“What are you after?” I asked her. 

“The rnatches,” she said. 

“The matches are in my pants pocket,” 

replied. 

Pretty soon the coffee was ready, and 

with some bread that had kept out of the 

gas, and a can of salmon, we managed to eat. 
“Well,” Netty said when we had fin- 


ss 


| ished, “if this is what you call camping in 


the woods, give me something else.” 

“Yes,”’ her mother added, “some people 
might call this a supper. I call it starvation 
rations,” 

All I could think of was, “‘ Well, we had 
better pack up and start, because it is late 
and the sky looks bad.” 

“For goodness’ sake,’’ Netty said, turn- 
ing to the west where the clouds were hang- 
ing, ‘we're going to be drenched!” 

“Not if I can help it,” I said, putting on 
my coat again and beginning to crank up. 

Mr. Forman, I don’t know if you have 
ever been stalled in a rainstorm with three 
women looking to you to start the car, but 


| that is what happened to me. I suppose I 


must have got nervous, because otherwise 
I would have found out what the matter 
was right from the beginning. 

I took off the brakes, primed the engine, 
shifted the spark and worked the crank 
until my arm was coming off, while all the 
time the rain slid nearer and nearer, and 
more and more remarks were to be heard 
about how Roy Calhoun would have dene 


| it. Once or twice, to keep from kicking the 


' exeept Lady. 


engine into the middle of next month, I 
would break into a quiet laugh, and as 
often as I did I would hear Mrs. Baker say 
in a low voice, “‘ You will need to keep an 
eye on him after you are married. A man 
who can laugh in the face of the present 
emergency is not really serious.” 

Mr. Forman, I was a human rag when 
finally I discovered what the matter was. 
I had not thought to put in the key and 
turn same. 

“Well, there is some hope if you have 
found out what is wrong,” said Mrs. 
Baker. ‘‘ Now we can all have a good laugh 
together.” 

Up to this time I had been nervous, but 
I had not really been scared. Now, all of 
a sudden, I felt myself getting weak in the 
legs. And the reason was, Mr. Forman, 
that the key was lost. It was not on the 
floor of the car; it was not in my pockets; 
as far as I could see it was not anywhere. I 
looked around in all the likely places and 
then I went behind some bushes and shook 
out my clothes, but still there was no sign 
of that key. By this time the first drops of 
the rain had begun to land, big and heavy 
as bullets. The real shower was perhaps 
half a mile away and coming closer every 
minute. 

“Why don’t you do something?” Netty 
yipped. “Are you going to leave us here 
all night?” 

Then I played my last card, trying to 
short-circuit the wires under the dash. 
But I had never tackled this before and 
same would not work. By this time I was 
as wet as water could make me. Inside, 
they were dry but peevish—that is, all 
She never said anything 
at all. 

“Well,” Netty said, “I don’t suppose 
you want us to camp here in this mud 
puddle, We'll cover up with the coats and 
the curtains and get to that farmhouse and 
spend the night. Afton, the best place for 
you would be right here with the car.” 

I am as good a sport as anybody, Mr. 
Forman; but after being treated like that 
I wouldn't have spent the night in the 
farmhouse if I had had an engraved invita- 
tion. So, after seeing that they had beds 
to sleep in, I started back to the bus. 

Netty said, “Tomorrow morning you 
get up good and early and look up the near- 
est garage and find somebody who knows 
something about automobiles.” 

Mrs. Baker said, “Afton, you need to 
take measures to get over that terrible 
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laughing habit of yours. In my opinion 
that is what makes you breathe through 
your mouth, and there is nothing like 
mouth-breathing to deaden the intelli- 
gence.” ‘ 

Lady didn’t say anything at all, but I 
remembered afterward she gave me a kind 
of peculiar smile. 

Vv 
WE Mr. Forman, after manbaying 
some more with the batteries an 

stopping now and then to laugh, I finally 
clitnbed into the old sardine can and curled 
up on the back seat. It was about an hour 
before I finally went to sleep, and even 
then I kept waking up wey fifteen minutes. 
The last time it was full daylight and ! 
could feel a hand shaking me. 

“Here is Netty or Mrs. Baker,” I 
thought, “come to tell me to beat it to the 


nearest garage.” 
Then I yanked off the blanket and looked 
around. It was 


y. 

“Hello, Lady,” I said. “Well, you can 

go back and tell ’em I’m off to find some- 
body to tinker up the car.” 

“Oh,” Lady said, “that won’t be nec- 


“Why not?” 

“Because,” she said, “‘here’s the key.” 

She held out her hand and there it was. 

When I got through examining same, I 
said, “‘ Yes, that is the key all right. Where 
did you find same?” 

“Over there under the big oak.” 

I just looked at her. 

“Lady,” I said, “last night after you 
were all gone I figured out every step I 
took before missing the key and I never 
passed near that big oak once. What's 
more, I’ll tell you just how you got the 
key,” because at last I had begun to see the 
truth. “You found it in my coat pocket 
when you said you were looking for 
matches. Is that or is that not a fact?” 

She hung her head, but didn’t say any- 
thing. 

“Well, why did you do it?” I now de- 
manded very severe. 

“ Afton,” she said in a low voice, “‘to be 
a young girl like myself without any de- 
termination is not easy, especially when 
this young girl finds herself in company 
with a determined character like you.” 

“Go on,” I said pretty gruff. 

“Well, Afton, I could see you getting 
more and more angry all the time, and after 
what you said about your feelings for me I 
was afraid you might be so sore at poor 
Netty that you would tell me to get in 
beside you on the front seat, and my char- 
acter being what it is, 1 knew I shouldn’t 
have the strength to resist.” 

I said nothing, but took the key, fitted 
it, turned it, cranked up, and pretty soon 
the engine begun to chatter. 

“Oh, it is going!’’ she said. “I’m afraid 
to stay here alone with you a minute 
longer.” 

‘“What are you afraid of?’ I asked. 

“Oh,” she said, “if you should want to 
take me away for a ride before breakfast, 
Netty and Mrs. Baker would think you 
were paying them back for the way they 
treated you last night.” 

“Well, T am going to take you for a ride 
before breakfast,”’ I said with a kindly 
smile; “but not for that reason. I am 

oing to take you because I want to talk a 
ittle while to a sexaible person. And being 
as I have made up my mind to do this, you 
had better hop in and not talk back.” 

She tried to pull away, but I had grabbed 
hold of her arm; and =e soon we were 
rolling along, headed for that fork in the 
roads where we had turned the wrong way. 

The car ran fine. Lady didn’t say a 
word, but she just kind of leaned against 
me and I could feel her arm warm agaivst 
mine. Now and then she would say, “Oh, 
Afton, look,” and she would touch one of 
my hands with hers. 

When we reached the crossroads she 
straightened up all of a sudden. 

“Well, here is far enough. I hope you 
have not made up your mind to go any 
farther. As I said, I am always frightened 
when I am with you because you are so 


determined.” 
“You can stop being frightened,” I re- 
plied, “because I would not willfully hurt 


any livingcreature; but you can bet a newhat 
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that we are going farther and a lot farther. 
So sit still and don’t talk about going 
back.” 

She gave a little seared cry, then settled 
down where she had been before, but lean- 
ing her head on my shoulder. 

We were just easing into Merton when all 
of a sudden she yelled, ‘Oh, Afton, stop!” 

I stopped. 

= k back there on the fence. What 
do you see?”’ 

“I don’t see anything except a brass 
sign.” 

On that brass sign it says Pastor. 
Probably it is the pastor of that church we 
passed on that other corner. We’d better go 
back and speak to him, because if every- 
thing is all right, you can get married there 
this morning.” 

Mr. Forman, did anybody ever hit you 
over the head with a club when you weren’t 
looking? Well, such was the feeling I had 
when Lady made that remark. For half 
an hour and more I had forgotten that any- 
body like Netty existed, and here all of a 
sudden it was brought back to me, and also 
the fact that I was slated to oe § her. 

In a dumb way I climbed out of the car 
and with Lady walked to the pastor’s 
residence. It was still early in the morning, 
but he was out with his lawn mower. When 
he noticed us at the gate he left his mower 
and came to where we were standing. 

I said, ‘‘ Reverend ——” And then my 
throat dried up and I could not get another 
word out. 

So Lady put in, “Reverend, we have 
come to see you about getting married.” 

The reverend did not seem to be at all 
surprised, but, wiping the sweat off his fore- 
head, replied as follows: 

“Matrimony is a state recommended to 
all, and I can give no better advice to a 
young man and a young woman who love 
each other than to commit same, because I 
do not believe in long en ents. In 
case you are not provided with a license, 
you can get one at the courthouse on the 
corner of Main and Fifth Street, but you 
will have to wait till quarter of nine. Well, 
I will change my clothes so as to be ready 
when you come back.” 

When we started again Lady pulled out 
her handkerchief and = it up to her eyes. 

“Oh,” she said, “what a terrible thing I 
have done! He thinks we are going to be 
married to each other and I am just on pins 
and needles for fear you will get the same 
idea into your head. You are so determined 
and if you should determine to change your 
mind I don’t know what would happen.” 

Mr. Forman, whether you believe me or 
not, at this very minute, while I was turn- 
ing out of the way so as to avoid puncturing 
a milk cart, I could feel my mind change! 
I saw I was now just as determined to 
marry Lady as before I had been deter- 
mined to marry Netty, and even more so. 

“Oh,” Lady said, “I am afraid of you.” 

“You have got good right to be,” I 
replied. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked 
in a trembling voice. 

“My mind is made up,” I said, ‘‘so it is 
useless to argue. I am going to marry 
you.” 

She gave a little squeal. 

“Oh, no, Afton, you must not get any 
such idea into your head. Think of Netty 
and Mrs. Baker. Can’t you see how they 
talk to you now? Why, they look on you 
already as one of the family and they talk 
to you just the way they talk to my father.” 

“That makes no difference to me,” I told 
her in a determined voice, ‘‘and there is no 
use trying to influence my opinion at this 
late date, I have made up my mind and 
that is all there is to it.” 

Lady said, “It is ridiculous for a poor 
weak girl like me to try to stand out against 
a determined character like you. What has 
to be has to be. Well, we will get somebody 
to take the car back to Netty and Mrs. 
Baker, and at the same time we will send 
them a nice bunch of flowers te show there 
are no hard feelings. Oh, there is the 
courthouse.” 

So now you will understand, Mr. For- 
man, why it is I would like to get a job in 
some other town, because probably you 
know what in-laws are; and ti hope you will 
consider what I have written confidential 
and act on my apenontion favorable. And 
I can only add that right after we left the 
courthouse Lady pointed to a sign in front 
of a barber shop and said, “It is a pity 
Netty is not here, because tonight we can 
see Aimée Désirée in Love’s Secret.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘we can, but we won’t.” 

And we didn’t. 
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THE MISSING ATTRIBUTE 


She hesitated, torn between loyalty to 
Lucy and kindness toward him, then yielded 
to the latter impulse. ‘ You go to bed,”’ she 
advised. ‘You're not used to this particu- 
lar kind of barbarity. Get into a warm bed 
and take care of yourself. Lucy’s been do- 
ing this sort of thing all her life; but you 
haven't. She thinks no one ever catches 
cold in the woods because she never does; 
but if I know the signs, you’re in for a good 
one.” 

“Hope not,” he replied. “I hate to put 
a wet blanket on things.’ He sneezed 
again, wiped his dripping eyes. “I guess 
I’m a liability, all right,”’ he confessed. 

‘Take my advice and go to bed.” 

“T expect yvou’re right; but I'll come 
down for dinner. Quite an appetite this sort 
of thing gives you, you know.’ 

She watched him go up the stairs with 
faintly commiserating eyes; and half an 
hour later when they sat down at dinner 
she saw that there was no escape for him. 
He was a distressing spectacle; and even 
Lucy at last told him he had best go to bed 
and take care of himself. In spite of her 
patent effort to be sympathetic he felt the 
scorn in her tones; but the strength was 
gone out of him and he was past being 
heroic. He even submitted to a hot-water 
bottle which Aunt Fanny took up to him, 
but he went miserably to sleep at last, quite 
sure what Lucy must be thinking. 

A cold was no light matter for Dean at 
any time. Next morning the sun was shin- 
ing, and he tried to get up but found him- 
self so weak and shaken that the feat was 
beyond his strength. So all that day he lay 
abed, submitting to the ministrations of 
Aunt Fanny. Lucy might have been more 
sympathetic if Aunt Fanny had not been at 
hand to remind her that this was just what 
she had predicted would happen. Rather 
than confess she had been wrong Lucy chose 
to leave Dean severely alone; and in mid- 
forenoon she went fishing, with Fryor to 
handle the canoe. They took a few trout, 
working the canoe slowly up the meander- 
ing brook which flowed into the lake near 
the camp; and the guide, watching criti 
cally from the stern, now and then offered 
Lucy instruction in the proper handling of 
the fly. 

“Let it go for a point about three feet 


above the water,”’ he reminded her; “then 
it'll settle down light and easy.” Or: 
“Drop it in above that low branch. Cast 


kind of sidewise so it will swing around and 
in. 

Lucy, who had taken trout before she 

was six years old, nevertheless knew that 
Fryor was an expert in the art and accepted 
his suggestions gratefully. They discussed 
the points he raised, and at length, having 
taken as many fish as the camp could use, 
stopped and landed on a little sandy point 
while he demonstrated how the thing should 
be done. 

“You don’t hit where you aim at,” he re- 
minded her, and took as his mark a lily pad 
some thirty feet away, dropping the fly 
lightly upon the pad or just beside it with 
almost monotonous accuracy. She tried to 
do as well and failed; and they laughed to- 
gether at her failures. 

When it was near noon she reminded him 
that they must turn back. He nodded, 
swung the bow of the canoe for her to enter, 
then reversed the craft and himself got in 
at the stern. As he dipped his paddle he 
said, ‘We never go up this brook above 
here, but I went up about a half mile last 
week, and there’s some fishing up there 
that beats this.” 

“In the brook?” she asked. 

“There's a spring hole in a deep pool,”’ he 
explained. “Like a dead water. Big trout 
lie there. I was there one evening, and they 
wouldn’t take a thing; but I come up after- 
wards toward noon, and they took a dry 
fly like they’d been waiting for it. Day 
‘bout like this. Warm and still.” 

She said, ‘‘Can’t we go up?” 

“They'll be looking for us back,” he re- 
minded her. 

‘Aunt Fanny never expects me till she 
sees me,” she assured him. “How far is 
it?” 

i “We'd have to ¢ arry about twenty rod or 
so,”’ he explained. ‘“‘ Take us half an hour to 
get up there. It’s the right time of day 
though. I got some bacon and cornbread, 
and we can cook some of these trout.’ 

She decided that they should go forth- 
with. At the end of the carry they came 
out upon the dead water he had described. 


Continued from Page 9) 


‘The spring hole’s in the upper end,” he 
explained, paddling that way. But the 
trout were not rising; so he suggested that 
they eat lunch first; and they landed upon 
a jutting ledge, where he built a small fire 
and split trout and larded them with bacon 
for broiling above the bed of coals already 
forming. Lucy watched him with that ad- 
miration which his efficiency always evoked. 
He burned, it seemed to her, only half a 
dozen twigs; they gave forth no smoke at 
all; yet the fish were perfectly cooked. 

“Often as I’ve done that,”’ she confessed, 
“T either have to make a big fire or eat my 
trout half cooked. You make it look so 
ridiculously easy. 

“It’s in the know-how,” he told her, 
grinning. A trout broke the surface of the 
pool above them, and the swirl caught his 
eye and he pointed. ‘Go try him,” he 
suggested. ‘You can reach him from here. 
There ain't much current to carry the fly; 
but they don’t seem to mind that.’ 

But her fiy struck the water too smartly; 
and the trout paid it no heed, sulking on the 
bottom. The guide shook his head. ‘‘Can’t 
get ’em that way,” he advised. “Take it 
in and wait a spell. I'll show you.” 

Under his tutelage she presently took two 
trout, one of a pound or better, the second 
almost three times as large; then changed 
her fly for one with a barbless hook and fer 
an hour had good sport, learning by her 
own mistakes. 

Twice she thought the fish hac stopped 
rising, yet each time Fryor, dropping the 
fly as delicately as a falling leaf upon the 
mirror of the pool, seduced them into strik- 
ing again. 

When, in the late afternoon, they went 
indolently homeward, the canoe scarce 
breaking the still surface of the water, she 
found herself curiously charmed by the 
economy and perfection of all the guide’s 
actions. He knew his part so perfectly, 
knew so well each small device and means 
calculated to secure the ends toward which 
he aimed. He was the master craftsman, 
and as such he commanded, as he had 
commanded in the past, from Lucy an 
interest which she had often told herself 
reassuringly was no more than his due. 
Simple adequacy has a definite beauty and 
charm. Fryor was adequate to his task; 
he knew his business, and Lucy rated very 
highly such proficiency as was his. She 
had seen other guides; knew that even 
among his fellows he was credited with 
more than ordinary skill. She liked him 
too. He had perhaps a childish satisfaction 
in displaying his abilities; but that was no 
more than to be expected. He was, after 
all, a simple person, lacking sophistication, 
ignorant of the convention that one must 
deprecate one’s virtues. 

And why should he not be proud of doing 
well what it was his business to do? She 
found herself vaguely sorry for him because 
he was, after all, a guide and nothing more. 
He could have done other things as well as 
he made fires, pitched tents, cooked trout 
or built a balsam bed. Had lacked only the 
opportunity. She thought such a man as 
he was would have met any tasks success- 
fully; found herself, abruptly, contrasting 
him with Dean Ward, who did well enough 
the things he had to do, but who outside 
his own world was so pitifully —so ridicu- 
lously —helpless. A person with a cold in 
the head is always ridiculous. Absurd of 
Dean to get sick as soon as they arrived 
here! She faintly resented his doing so, as 
though his defection had been deliberate; 
then imagined the guide transferred to 
Dean’s world, and told herself that Fryor 
could do as well as Dean the things Dean 
did best. 

No doubt he danced when he chose; peo- 
ple danced everywhere. She wondered who 
were the girls with whom he danced; 
thought of robust and simple damsels, 
thought he must at times have danced with 
others less simple. The thought lent him a 
faintly sinister charm. There was, she sup- 
posed, a physical vigor and exuberance 
about dancing as he knew it which might 
not be countenanced in the circles with 
which she was more familiar. She had not 
enough experience to know that it is only 
the circumspect who can afford to be auda- 
cious; and the stiff decorum of the dances 
Fryor knew would have surprised her. 

Knowing nothing of the truth, she was 
free to build from her imagination a roman- 
tic background for the romantic figure of 
the guide. He was, she decided, handsome; 


much better-looking than Dean, for in- 
stance; and she turned in the canoe to 
speak to him and scrutinize his’ bronzed 
countenance, and so confirmed this opin- 
ion. Having turned, she watched the easy 
power of his paddle strokes; and she was 
reminded of her intention to take the two- 
day trip downstream to Fishkill Lake, and 
spoke to him about it. He nodded gravely. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. ‘‘ Miss Marner 
wrote me.”’ 

“Have you been down this year? 
asked. 

He shook his head. ‘‘There’s been logs 
in the river. They’re just gone out.” 

“The water's still high, isn’t it? Higher 
than I’ve ever seen it?"’ He nodded. “I've 
always wanted to be here when the water 
was high enough to run the Rips above the 
lake,” she said. 

He smiled. " High enough now, 
sured her, “if you’re used to it.’ 

“We'll try it, won’t we?” she suggested. 

“See when we get there,” he replied. “I 
can take you through all right, if you feel 
that way. 

“T know you can 


" she 


,’ she told him, and 


smiled, ‘I'd be willing to trust you any- 
where in a canoe, Jack.” 
“IT can handle one pretty good,” he 


’* he as- 


agreed honestly, and she thought his candor | 


amusing and appealing.as a child's. 


Dean was in bed when they got home. | 
Aunt Fanny met Lucy on the wharf and | 


told her so. “He wanted to get up,” she 
explained, “but 1 wouldn’t let him. But 
he’s better, getting along all right. I guess 
he can be up tomorrow. 

“T hope his nose won't be so red,” 
remarked. 

And her aunt said coldly, “He can pow- 
der it, no doubt, if it distresses you. 

Lucy smiled at the older woman’s tone. 
Fryor was getting the fish out of the canoe 
and she stood by to watch and count and 
tally them. Then she and Miss Marner 
went up to the camp together. Dean did 
not come down for dinner, and Lucy left him 
severely alone. She was irritated and im- 
patient with him; his surrender to adversity 
produced in her a feeling of guilt; 
herself to blame, and tried to down this 


Lucy 


she felt | 


feeling by ¢ ped her anger against him. | 


‘I hope he'll get up tomorrow, 
marked. ‘We ought to start for Fishkill the 
day after.’ 

“You'll have a sick young man on your 
hands if you don’t go slowly,”” Aunt Fanny 
warned her. 

Lucy shook her head. “Ridiculous. 
Nothing but a cold. If he’d get out of doors 
he'd shake it off. Jack says we can run the 
Rips, with the water as high as it is.” 

“Run the Rips? Don’t be absurd, Lucy.” 

“You don’t need to try it if you don’t 
want to, dear,” Lucy told her. “You're a 
little old for that perhaps.” 

“I’ve been coming to Bowlders for twenty 
years,” the older woman reminded her, 
“and I've seen the Rips almost every year, 
but I never saw anyone go through them.” 


“You've always been here late in the | 


Jack 


summer. There’s more water now. 
has been through ever so many times. 

“T’ve heard Jack’s repertoire.”” the other 
retorted. ‘‘There’s nowhere he hasn't been 
and nothing he hasn’t done.” 

“There are so many places he hasn't 
been,”” Lucy protested thoughtfully. 
“That’s the tragedy of such a man, Aunt 
Fanny.”’ She added seriously, “I was 
thinking this afternoon, if he’d had a 
chance, had the advantages Dean has had, 
what a fine man he would be. I’m sorry for 
him.” 

“I'm sorry for you,” Aunt Fanny re- 
torted. “Jack’s a good guide, and that’s 
all that can be said for him.’ 

“He does, and does well everything life 
calls on him to do,’’ Lucy insisted. “No 
man can do more than that, and most men 
do less.” 

“Limagine even Jack has his limitations.” 

If he has I’ve never discovered them,” 
Lucy replied. She felt the criticism in her 
aunt’s tone, and her own was defiant. “I 
like him ever so well,” she declared. 


Miss Marner looked at her niece criti- 


she announced, 


” 


vally. “There are times,” 
“when I have my doubts about you, Lucy. 


Lucy smiled. ‘‘ There are times,”’ she con- 
fessed, ‘when I have my doubts about my- 
self.”’ 


It was perhaps merely coincidence that 
as she spoke her eyes turned toward the 


" she re- | 
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| etairs. The older woman thought it was 

| more than coincidence; and there was faint 
concern in her countenance. But she de- 
cided it was best to say no more. 


The trip from Bowlders, down the stream 
that formed the outlet of the pond, to Fish- 
kill Lake was for Dean a long and terrible 
ordeal. On the second day at Bowlders he 
had come downstairs and ventured out of 
doors. A baking sun offered grateful 
warmth, and he permitted it ong +4 upon 
| his hatless head and bare arms. The result 
was that at the end of the day he was pain- 
fully burned, and his carelessness and sus- 
ceptibility provoked Lucy to fresh scorn of 
him, Aunt Fanny’s ministrations with cold 
cream and other balms failed to avert the 
ensuing torment; and when he took his 
seat in the bow of one of the canoes for the 
start of the journey his arms were so tender 
that he could not bear to rest them along 
the gunwales. They hurt continually and 
definitely. He had rolled down his sleeves; 
and he assured Lucy, when she inquired, 
that they did not bother him. But though 
he might deceive her he could not deceive 
himself; and he twisted in long discomfort 
all that morning. 
To make matters worse, the rhythmic 
sway and surge of the canoe under the im- 
pulse of the guide’s paddle provoked him 
to something approximating seasickness; 
and at the noon landing his head was swim- 
ming and he was deathly pale. The day’s 
journey was to be a long one, so Fryor, as 
caterer, had planned a luncheon easily pre- 
pared. They had tea and canned hash; and 
the salty taste of the hash revolted Dean so 
that he could eat no more than a mouthful. 
The tea was strong and bold, as woods tea 
is apt to be; it puckered his tongue. 
It did nothing to mitigate his unhappi- 
ness that Lucy was evidently enjoying od 
self. Fryor paddled her canoe and kept at 
the head of the little procession; occasional 
snatches of their conversation and the 
sound of Lucy’s laughter floated back to 
Dean’s ears. The arrangement had the ad- 
vantage that it left him to suffer in silence; 
yet he was uneasy at the obvious pleasure 
she found in the guide’s company. His sea- 
| sickness persisted all afternoon; and it was 
| accentuated when they struck some moder- 
ately fast water, in which the canoe swayed 
| and tilted precariously, slid sidewise down 
| appalling slants, swung at the last possible 
moment to avoid sunken rocks, darted for- 
ward or checked and floated almost motion- 
less in a brief stretch of dead water. The 
experience was new and strange to Dean. 

| He was not a timorous young man, but he 

| had imagination, and the water which occa- 
sionally touched his hand at the gunwale 
was icy. He knew quite well that if the 
canoe overturned, his cold would be revived 
and intensified by the wetting. 

The long glare of the sun on the water 
was almost intolerably hot; it burned 
through his shirt and scorched his shoul- 
ders; and the light beat upon his eyeballs 
till they ached, beat through his lids when 
he closed his eyes. When at last they drew 
ashore to make camp for the night his legs 
were unsteady, he tottered painfully up the 
steep bank and coilapsed upon a rock; and 
it was already too late for him to take a 
hand when he perceived that Lucy was 
stoutly helping carry the dunnage from the 
canoes. 

Aunt Fanny came and sat beside him to 

| lend him countenance; she said the day had 
been a hard one, hot and uncomfortable; 
she suggested encouragingly that this par- 

| ticular camp site was a good one. No 

| stagnant water near, not much fear that the 
mosquitoes would be bad. “Of course, 
there are always black flies,’’ she confessed. 
The confession was supaemed by his move- 
ment. He had felt a sharp burning pain on 
the back of his hand, and stared at the spot, 
then slapped spasmodically at a tiny winged 
thing ridiculously small and inadequate to 
be the cause of such a smart. 

| Luey came and stood before them, cool 
and impersonal. ‘“Tired, Dean?” she asked. 

He smiled ruefully. “I’m about as useless 

| as I expected to be,” he confessed. 

| She hesitated. “ You'll like it better to- 
| morrow,” she suggested then; and after a 
|} moment’s hesitation turned back toward 
| where the guides were busy. 

| They had spread the dining fly and built 
| 


the table; now were putting up the sleeping 
tents while the cook began his preparations 
for supper. One of the men came out of the 
| wood with a t mound of boughs criss- 
crossed along his ax handle and slung upon 
his shoulder, much as a farmer carries a fork 
load of hay. He began distributing them to 
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make a bed in one of the tents. Lucy 
watched critically; and Dean, recovering 
his strength, rose and went toward her. 

“Interesting, isn’t it?” he remarked. 

She nodded. “They do it so easily,”’ she 
said. ‘Jack makes a much better bed in 
twenty minutes than I can manage in two 
hours.” 

He studied the process. ‘‘ The trick seems 
to be to lay the boughs like shingles,” he 
commented. 

“It’s easy to watch them,” she agreed. 
Fryor had just entered the tent with a load 
of boughs, small and soft as fern, and her 
eyes were upon him. “But when I try it I 
never seem to have enough boughs, no mat- 
ter how many I have.” 

The beds done, their dunnage bags were 
stowed in the appropriate tents; and Dean 
rummaged in his for toothbrush and soap 
and towel. Making his ablutions upon a 
flat stone by the edge of the stream he 
slipped in and wetted his right foot; and 
when he looked around, hoping the mis- 
chance had been unobserved, it was to dis- 
cover that Fryor had seen and was grinning 
with amusement. “‘ Wet yourself, did you?” 
the guide called; and Dean blushed with 
shame as though publicly accused and con- 
victed of crime. He thought Fryor took a 
malicious pleasure in publishing his awk- 
wardness; and he began to dislike Fryor, 
to dislike the guide’s easy efficiency, his 
tireless power, and the vague and impudent 
assurance of his manner. 

Later, while he and Lucy and Aunt 
Fanny ate supper —beefsteak and potatoes, 
hot biscuits and sirup, coffee with con- 
densed milk—Fryor and one of the other 
guides waited upon them and Fryor joined 
easily in the conversation, eventually domi- 
nating it so that he and Lucy talked to- 
gether as though Aunt Fanny and Dean had 
been elsewhere. 

Later, when they went to bed, Dean 
found that Fryor was to share his tent 
Dean was suffering from indigestion. He 
was in acute discomfort, black flies pricked 
him, a swarm of mosquitoes—in spite of 
Aunt Fanny’s assurance—sang about his 
head; and the guide, apparently oblivious 
of these pests, lay beside him and talked. 
His talk was of things he had done, feats he 
had performed; he advertised himself with 
a curiously irritating confidence that he was 
entertaining his auditor; and Dean reached 
the point of wanting to strangle the man. 

Then Fryor drew his blankets over his 
head and went to sleep and snored; and 
long after the camp was still Dean lay 
awake, listening to the silence, starting at 
each small sound, imagining a thousand 
movements in the night about him, and 
slapping hopelessly at the tormenting in- 
sects. Now and then he looked at his watch; 
now and then he almost slept. At last the 
chill of the night drove him to endure the 
smothering of blankets upon his head, and 
with the insects thus shut out he managed 
to sleep. 

He awoke in the gray dawn to find the 
mosquitoes reénforced by new hordes, the 
black flies at their business with new effi- 
ciency. No one else was astir; but he could 
not lie still, so he got up and went quietly 
outside the tent. The insects leaped upon 
him with exultant ardor, tormenting him 
unbearably. He remembered reading or 
hearing that tobacco would drive them 
away; but to smoke before breakfast made 
him ill, so that he had to deny himself this 
solace. Then he thought of a smudge and 
tried to light a fire, but in the morning damp 
even paper refused to burn. His persistent 
efforts produced smoke enough; but the 
smoke had no result save to irritate his eyes 
and to awaken Lucy. She called to him 
softly at last. 

“Are you cold, Dean? Not enough blank- 
ets?” Her voice was low, so as not to 
awaken the others, and she came out, and at 
the first trial got a little blaze started. 
“There’s a trick to it,” she explained. 
“You'll learn by and by.” Her tone was 
not reassuring. 

Their voices roused Fryor, and presently 
the camp was astir. Dean thought he must 
have waked them all from sound sleep. It 
did not oc¢ur to him that, as a matter of 
routine, dawn was the rising hour. He 
blamed himself, but had the wit not to 
apologize. 

He was sufficiently uncomfortable; but 
he strove not to inflict his own discom- 
forts upon the others, managed an amiable 
countenance and a smile even while his teeth 
chattered in the damp cool airs of morning 
and his nerves jangled at the continued as- 
saults of the mosquitoes. 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Rut he could not bring himseif to leave 
the fire, and huddled by it, hungrily ab- 
sorbing the odor of coffee and bacon till 
Fryor said to him, “ Breakfast be ready in a 
minute now, if you want to wash up.” 

Dean was usually sufficiently fastidious, 
hut he would this morning have sacrificed 
his meticulous habits for the sake of staying 
hy the fire if he had not seen Lucy and Miss 
Marner returning from the stream’s edge. 
Then, with too much zeal, he tried to shave 
in cold water, and raked his chin till it was 
raw. Breakfast call found him only half 
ready; he had the humiliation of being late, 
arrived to find the others almost finished. 

it was a relief when by and by they were 
in the canoes-and under way again. At 
least he had his misery to himself, need in- 
flict it on no one else. He tried to settle 
himaelf into a mood of stoical endurance. 
After all, there was only a fortnight of this. 
Then he could go back to comfort and se- 
urity again 


Aunt Fanny and Lucy, in their tent that 
night, discussed his case in lowered tones. 
Aunt Fanny approved of Dean. ‘ There 
never Was & young man any more misera- 
ble,” she declared. ‘“ But he hasn't sulked, 
nor been irritable; he can always manage 
to grin, even at himself.” 

*l would have more respect for him if he 
raised a row,” Lucy contrarily commented. 
“| wouldn't care much for a man that was 
willing to take things lying down.” 

He didn’t want to come, and he’s mis- 
erable, now he’s here; but he’s doing his 
beat pot to spoil your pleasure. If you ask 
more than that of him you're unreason- 
able,’ the older woman urged. 

“ He'd enjoy it himself if he’d let go,’’ Lucy 
argued, “ But he expected to be miserable, 
and he’s too stubborn not to be.” 

“1 don't think he’s just pretending to be 
sunburned,” Aunt Fanny argued sarcasti- 
cally. “And 1 don’t think he’s affecting 
that cold, And the lumps and spots on his 
hancs and face look to me very much like 
real bites. If he’s just stubborn he’s a very 
clever actor, and his make-up is wonderfui. 
Give him credit for that; my dear.” 

“| hope he doesn’t keep it up the whole 
trip,” Lucy retorted 

“It might help a little if you'd give hima 
kind word now and then,” the older woman 
cuggested. “Whether you're in love with 
him or net, Lucy, he’s your guest, you 
know. It would be courteous, if nothing 
more, to treat him with some little consid- 
eration. As much as you show Jack, for 
instance,” 

“Jack deserves it,"’ Lucy replied stub- 
bornly. “He's a wonder. I like any man 
that knows hia job and does it. He's a 
man.” 

‘He's a guide,”” Aunt Fanny reminded 
her. “And Dean's a business man. You 
might remember they're on Jack's ground, 
before you compare them.” 

* | guess it would be the same anywhere,” 
Luey said, a little sorrowfully. “ Whatever 
Jack had to do, he'd do, Dean can only do 
the things he knows; that’s all." 

There was a momentary silence; then the 
other said, “Well, I can only remind you 
“gain that it’s a part of your duty as hostess 
to be nicer to Dean.”’ 

‘I'll try very bard to remember.”” Lucy 
eurtly replied; and they spoke no more 
that night at all : 


That camp Was on the upper end of the 
Rips. They had halted in late afternoon 
and come ashore; and, since there was time 
to spare, Lucy and Pryor walked down- 
stream to see the state of the water in the 
rapids, The other guides were busy making 
camp. Lucy had never seen the water so 
high. The current tore and swirled among 
great bowlders, raced cruelly over gravel 
bars, swung and turned and boiled. In the 
ordinary summer, when the water was 
lower, it was customary for passengers to 
walk along the path beside the stream while 
the guides waded, dragging the canoes down 
tre shallows 

“But she’s high enough to run now,” 
Jack announced 

Lucy looked at -him thoughtfully. 

Sure?” she asked. “It looks pretty hard, 
to me.” 

He chuckled and spat. “I been through 
worse places,” he declared. ‘“‘"Course a 
man might get in trouble if he didn’t know 
how; but [ could take you throvgh.” 

She studied the water again and felt her 
pulse lifta beat. “It would be wonderful,” 

he suid. 
Well, we'll run “em then,”’ he replied 
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She hesitated, then abruptly nodded with 
decision. “In the morning,” she agreed. 
“All right. If you say you can.” 

“Sure I can,”’ he told her. 

So they turned back to camp, and Lucy 
told Dean and Aunt Fanny what she meant 
to do. Dean listened without comment; 
but he went down the path to study the 
swift water. Aunt Fanny made instant and 
vehement protest; found Lucy immovable, 
and threatened at last to forbid the guide’s 
attempting the feat. At supper they still 
continued the discussion. Miss Marner’s 
hand was strengthened by the reluctant 
confession of the other guides that they held 
themselves incompetent for the attempt. 
They did not venture to contradict Fryor. 
“He’s a good man,” they agreed. “Jack 
can do it prob’ly. But I wouldn’t want to 
tackle it myself.” 

In the end it was agreed that the dunnage 
should be carried around the Rips, and the 
other canoes as well, while Jack and Lucy 
ran the swift water in his canoe. He 
amended this by saying he would take 
enough of the luggage to give his canoe 
proper weight and balance. Dean took no 
part in the discussion. Before dark he had 
walked the length of the Rips and back 
again; and it seemed to him impossible 
that any craft so frail as a canoe could 
weather them; but he knew his own igno- 
rance, silenced his fearful misgivings and 
held his tongue. : 

Next morning at breakfast Aunt Fanny 
made a further effort to prevent the at- 
tempt; but Fryor, with the engaging impu- 
dence characteristic of the young man, 
laughed her into silence, into a reluctant 
acquiescence. “I never put a canoe on a 
rock yet,” he reminded her, “nor ever 
tipped one over. I'm too old to start doing 
them tricks now.” She knew his skill well 
enough, told herself that he would not dare 
risk disaster with Lucy in the bow. 

So, breakfast done and the packing fin- 
ished, Fryor went down to the shore. He 
took one of the wooden buckets in which 
the food was packed and set it near the bow, 
just behind the seat Lucy would occupy; 
bade Lucy get in, and himself took place in 
the stern. The trim of his craft suited him; 
he held the canoe poised for a moment while 
he lit a cigarette, enjoying this gesture of 
assurance, then called to the other guides, 
“7’ll land at the ledge, come back up and 
help you pack the stuff down.” 

hey nodded, watching silently and curi- 
ously; and as he swung out from shore they 
moved to vantages from which they could 
see the beginning of the Rips. Aunt Fanny, 
following them, looked around for Dean. 
He was not at hand, and she wondered why, 
wondered where he had gone. Out in the 
stveam the canoe was already responding to 
the tug of quicker water; her eyes turned 
that way and she forgot Dean in watching 
what followed. 

The Rips as a whole are perhaps half a 
mile in length; but they are in fact three in 
number—three stretches of quick water, 
separated by short pools where the current 
checks as though gathering strength for a 
further plunge. The first of these rapids is 
the least hazardous, the second is the worst, 
the third is simply a wide curve around a 
jutting point, where the current is swift as 
a chute, and where the canoe must be swung 
at a sharp angle to make the turn without 
goin heandatile on. The first rapid is a zig- 
zag through a group of huge bowlders; but 
it is not difficult because the pitch is not 
steep, and the canoe may always be checked 
with a pole. In the others there is such 
depth and the bottom is so ledgy that a pole 
is uncertain, and reliance must be put upon 
the paddle. Fryor, pole in hand, went into 
the first rapid, standing erect; they were 
able to watch him swing this way and that, 
choosing his course, checking the canoe and 
holding it at will, easing it around obstacles 
and down declivities until it slipped out at 
last into still water below. The guides hur- 
tied along the carry path to watch the next 
descent; but Aunt Fanny was distanced 
here, abandoned the effort to keep pace 
with them, and went more leisurely along 
the way. 

The second rapid is really a double fall. 
The first has a drop of perhaps three feet in 
twenty; the second is narrower, and the 
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water, shouldered in from either side, 
plunges over the lip of a ledge into a cal- 
dron. Inthe upper rapid the danger is that 
the canoe may get broadside on; in the falls 
the peril is swamping. Lucy, sitting very 
still in the bow, felt her heart pound as she 
saw the plunge before ber. Her eyes were 
fixed on the water. The guide had refused 
to let her take a paddle; bade her simply 
sit very still and avoid shifting her weight. 
So she had to endure inaction and helpless- 
ness, submitting herself to his control. The 
first rapid, where the canoe was checked by 
the pole, was interesting but never perilous; 
this one had an element of danger which in- 
creased its fascination. She knew enough 
of such matters to perceive the danger; and 
she felt her hair prickle as the bow dipped 
dizzily downward at the first chute. There 
was a swift glide and a swirl as Fryor dug 
his paddle; then they were in momentary 
security upon an even keel and she heard 
the guide straining behind her to swing 
their bow into the cut between two swirls, 
where the current plunged ahead. Spray 
wet her hands along the gunwales; the bow 
lifted; they swept crabwise half a dozen 
feet, heeling perilously; then shot ahead 
and down, and solid water combed along 
her clenched fingers at the very rim of the 
canoe before they lifted and drove on again, 
the danger past. 

Routine work lay ahead of them for a 
hundred yards or so. She turned to call 
over her shoulder, ‘‘Wonderfui!’’ Her 
voice was drowned by the roar of the water; 
but she saw him grin faintly and nod his un- 
derstanding. His eyes were on the water 
ahead; the cigarette was firmly held be- 
tween his lips, and smoke issued indolently 
from his nostrils. He was the picture of 
careless assurance, reckless calm; and she 
was conscious of a lift and throb of wonder 
at him, a curious and compelling rapture. 
What a man! Then his eyes dropped to 
hers; and she felt her cheeks crimson, and 
turned again to look forward. She must 
not distract his attention from the task that 
still lay ahead. 

They were already almost upon the 
rocky, wooded point around which the final 
rainbow chute of water swept. 

She saw, then, Dean Ward standing on a 
bewlder at the water’s edge; and his hands 
were lifted and his mouth was open. He 
was shouting something indistinguishable; 
but his gesture was unmistakably a warning 
to them to stop. She was for a moment un- 
certain, and turned to look at Fryor, and 
saw that he had seen Dean. But the guide 
was grinning reassuringly, so that she was 
ashamed of her own momentary doubt. 
Dean was ridiculous; trying to stop them 
now when the worst was past. She laughed 
up at him as they drove toward the shore 
below where he stood; then her eyes turned 
to follow the current as the canoe swung to 
the left, the point on their right side. She 
saw where the water swirled up on a great 
ledge ahead and banked back. They shot 
up this slope of water and hung for a mo- 
ment, turning for the dive and plunge at 
right angles to their former course; and as 
the canoe turned her eyes turned. 

Then she saw why it was Dean had tried 
tostop them. Sometime during the night 
for she and Fryor had examined the length 
of the Rips the evening before to be sure the 
way was clear —a great spruce log had come 
down river, had pounded through the rap- 
ids, and now was stranded almost com- 
pletely across their course. One end had 
caught against a bowlder, swinging the log 
broadside on; the other rested against the 
other side of the chute, half submerged. 
The canoe could not pass under the higher 
end; there was a bare chance that it might 
shoot across the lower. 

It seemed to Lucy an interminable mc- 
ment that they hung there, as though pon- 
dering the decision. She could not turn to 
look at the guide; tried to do so, but it 
seemed to her the movement of her head 
was intolerably slow, so long this instant 
was. Then the canoe plunged down, and 
she stiffened herself for the shock. The bow, 
struck the log and crumpled under her feet. 
At the same time she felt herself lifted into 
the air and flung forward; threw her arms 
out in the motion of one diving, and struck 
the water; had an instant’s thankfulness 
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that she had cleared the log and fallen into 
the tail of the rapid, where the current car- 
ried her out into the broad and easy pool 
below. She came to the surface, saw a sand 
bar at one side and swam strongly toward 
it. Shallows helped her, and she drew her- 
self ashore. 

This so quickly that she got to her feet in 
time to see what followed. When the canoe 
hit the log it had swung and overturned. 
Fryor, thrown out, managed to get both 
hands on the log and now clung there, 
striving desperately to maintain and im- 
prove his hold. But the current tore at him, 
roared over him; he was almost continually 
submerged. She thought how stupid he 
was not to let go and drift down with the 
relaxing pressure of the water, and swim 
ashore. But he clung with the strength of 
desperation. She tried to go toward him 
through the water, wading across the shal- 
lows; then she saw that Dean had slid down 
the bowlder from his vantage. He gave her 
a glance, saw that she was safe, then turned 
his attention to the guide. But as Dean 
reached the water’s edge Fryor’s fingers let 
go and he was swept away. Instantly Dean 
dived after him. 

Lucy thought then that Dean was stu- 
pid, since Fryor would readily swim to shore 
when the current let go its hold of him. 
Dean had dived and had not yet reappeared ; 
neither had Fryor. She watched dispas- 
sionately, her emotions numbed by the 
shocking suddenness of the disaster; and 
after what seemed to her an interminable 
interval she found herself saying, ‘‘Why 
don’t they come up? Why don’t they come 
up?”’ Then thought, “‘They’re going to 
drown.”” And then, “‘Dean’s going to 
drown.” She felt no fear, merely under- 
standing. 

Then something broke the surface, far 
down the pool, and she saw that it was 
Dean’s head, and that he was laboring. He 
dragged the guide’s head above water and 
turned on his back, holding Fryor beneath 
the arms swimming laboriously with his 
legs, working toward shore. While she still 
watched, he made it; she saw him get his 
feet under him and drag the guide to the 
shore and begin at once the mechanical 
processes of resuscitation. 

Then cne of the other guides came clam- 
bering down to help her to dry land and se- 
curity; and by the time she reached where 
Dean was, Fryor was beginning to gasp and 
strangle back to life again. Dean nodded 
with satisfaction and relaxed his efforts. 

He looked at her and asked quietly, ‘All 
right, are you Lucy?” 

“Perfectly,” she replied, a little impa- 
tiently. She was irritated with them both 
for being so stupid; and she said queru- 
lously, ““Why didn’t he let go and swim?” 

“He can’t swim,” Dean explained. 

“Can’t swim?”’ she repeated, slow under- 
standing dawning. ‘‘Why, can’t swim at 
all?” Her reaction was complete bewilder- 
ment. ‘‘You mean he can’t swim?” She 
knew herself absurd as a parrot, but could 
not avoid repeating yet again, ‘“Can’t he 
swim at all?”’ The thing seemed incredible 
and shameful. 

“Afraid not,’’ Dean replied. 

Even then she would not believe until she 
had it from the guide himself. When he got 
to his feet, weak and shaken, she asked him, 
“Why didn’t you let go? Can’t you swim?” 
And he replied, ‘‘No, I never did know 

10W. 


She was rather glad when Aunt Fanny, 
puffing with haste, arrived. It was an hour 
before they had changed into dry clothes 
and before a fire had driven out the chil! of 
the water. Dean quite obviously had 
caught fresh cold. His eyes were watering, 
and twice he sneezed; but Lucy found these 
manifestations evoked rather sympathy 
than scorn. Abruptly she decided that they 
had best turn back to Bowlders. 

“Dean may be going to be sick,”’ she told 
Aunt Fanny. ‘‘And-—1 don’t feel like going 
on anyhow.” 

The loss of the shattered canoe crowded 
the others. Fryor had the humiliation of 
going in as bow paddle in one of them. It 
was Lucy who assigned him to the craft in 
which Dean was a passenger. He said pro- 
testingly, ‘‘ Better let me take you in Dave’s 
canoe, hadn’t you?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ No,” she said de- 
cisively. ‘You'd best go with Mr. Ward. 


Then if you fall out he can take care of 


you. 

This remark may have been unneces- 
sarily cruel; but Dean, catching Aunt 
Fanny’s eye, thought it seemed to give the 
older woman decided satisfaction. 
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EERLESS Six owners claim that this is the 

best six cylinder car in the world—regardless of 
price. That's exactly what the Peerless ideal has always 
been—to produce only the best’ You, too, will 
realize how true this is by simply driving and riding 
in this Six yourself. In every way you'll find this 
Six worthy of its famous companion—the Peerless 
Fight. And that means a lot to those who know. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~ CLEVELAND~OHIO 


_—_ 








eAvoid 


- Fall and Winter 


THE SATURDAY 


troubles 


Drivinc an automobile in cold 
weather was almost a heroic ad- 
venture twenty years ago, Carshad 
no windshields, no front doors, no 
adequate tops, no comfortable en- 
closed bodies and heaters. The 
driver sat right out in the open! 


And mechanical troubles were 
legion. 

But one by one the bars to cold 
weather driving have been broken 
down. Windshields, tops, side 
curtains and enclosed bodies came. 

The self-starter and advances in 
design and construction have made 
today’s automobile almost as easy 
co drive in cold weather as it is in 
summer. 

And yet cold weather must be 
specifically reckoned with — par- 


ticularly in regard to lubrication. 
Why? 


In some cars the oil pump is 
located above the oil level, in 
others there is exposed oil piping, 
while cars with splash feed systems 
require an oil that will be readily 
atomized, In these cases an oil 
of the proper characterand fluidity 
is necessary to complete circula- 
tion of the oil and to assure correct 
lubrication during cold weather. 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s 
Board of Automotive Engineers 
has carefully determined the lubri- 
cating oil requirements of all cars 
under winter operating conditions. 
Many require an oil of different 
body and character than is recom- 
mended for summer use. 
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Is your car among these? 


For correct lubrication of the following automobiles 
during cold weather we recommend the use of Gargovle 


Mobiloil Arctic. 
Buick 


McLaughlin-Buick (Canada) 


Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Cleveland 
Dodge 
Dort 
Durant Four 
Essex 

Flint 

Gray 
Haynes 
Hudson 
Hupmobile 


Jewett 
Jordan 

Kissel 
Locomobile 
Maxwell 
Moon 

Nash 
Overland 
Packard (8 cyl.) 
Paige 

Reo 
Rickenbacker 
Star 
Studebaker 


For Fords—use Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’ 


If your car is not listed above, consult the complete 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations at your 
dealer’s. Then you will be sure of securing the oil best 
suited to your engine for cold weather driving. 








New York (Main Office) 
Albany 


Boston 


Domestic 
Branches: 


Buffalo Des Moines 
Chicago Detroit 
Dallas Indianapolis 


VACUUM OIL 





























‘Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 
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Then drain and refill 
every 500 miles! 


FN winter you use the choke more freely when starting the 
k. cold engine. And during short stops cars are frequently 
left standing at the curb with the engine running. Both 
these operating conditions tend to cause greater gasoline 
dilution of the oil in the crankcase. 

Kor this reason the crankcase should be drained of all oil 
every soo miles and refilled with the correct Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. 

If you keep your car at home, a s-gallon can or a 15 
gallon steel drum of the correct Gargoyle Mobiloil will pro 


Vice pertect enyine protec tion this winter. 


Fair retail price 30c a quart from bulk 


When the dealer sells a quart of Gargoyle Mobiloil for less 
than joc, he does not make his fair, reasonable profit. 
Lower prices often accompany substitution of low-quality 
oil for genuine Gargoyle Mobiloil. 

Prices are slightly higher in Canada, the Southwest and 


the Far West. 


Th C. e The new sealed 1- 
e Quart an: quart can is ideal 
while on long trips or for emergency. Carry two or 
three under the seat. Fair retail price 35¢ (grades 
“E”, Arctic and “A” 3 for $1.00). Slightly higher in 
Southwestern, Mountain and Pacific Coast States. 
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COLD WEATHER 


Driving Tips 


Always push out clutch pedal be- 
fore starting the engine. This re- 
lieves the “drag” of the trans- 
mission on the starter. 

When starting in cold weather 
hold choke closed only while 
cranking. Open it part way the 
instant the engine starts and 
fully as soon as possible. 

Allow the engine to warm up be- 
fore attempting to drive yout car 
fast. 

Use alcohol or other suitable anti- 
freezing mixture in the radiator 
and keep at proper strength dur- 
ing cold weather. 

Keep radiator protected by suit- 
able cover during cold weather. 
Be sure you have an adequate 
supply of the correct grade of 
Mobiloi! in the crankcase. 








To assure satisfactory operation dur- 


ing cold weather have your gara 


or service station attend to the following: 
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See that contact points in dis- 
tributor are clean and that 
breaker points are properly ad- 
justed. This will result in easier 
starting, with less strain on the 
battery. 

Be sure that spark plugs are clean 
and points properly set. This 
will aid in the same way. 

Test to sce that battery is fully 
charged. If below 1200 gravity 
have recharged. 

Adjust the carburetor for cold 
weather. 

Lubricate all parts of the chassis 
including the spring leaves. This 
will protect these parts from 
rust, wear and squeaks, and the 
spring leaves from breakage 
Drain the old oil out of the crank- 
case. Consult Chart of Recom- 
mendations for correct grade for 
winter driving. Refill with this 
grade of Mobiloil. Change oil 


every 500 miles thereafter. 


Tear out this list. Check 

what you wish to have the 

parege man do. Give it to 
im with your car. 


LJ Inspect and adjust contact and breaker 


nts 


an and adjust spark plugs. 


{_] Test and fill battery or if below 1200 G 


harge 


just carburetor. 


Lubricate chassis and spring leaves. 


Dr: 
correct grade bf Mobiloil for winter. 


1in oil from crank case and refill with 


Fill radiator with alcohol or anti-freeze 
mixture. 


C] Supply radiator cover, 
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What causes this 
surprising change 






in tobacco taste? 


“Ageing in wood”’ mellows 
and ripens tobacco as noth- 
ing else can 


Innumerable things affect in some 
dewree the taste of tobacco. During 
vrowth, the seed, the soil, the climate, 
the farmer's skill, each plays a part; 
then after the crop is gathered (still 
vreen) it must be cured—and many a 
crop is ruined right here. 

But none of these factors compares 
in importance with the change which 
tukes place after curing, when ‘mel 
lowing” commences, ‘The very same 


lot of tobacco, 





smoked in the 
same pipe, will 
vield an entirely 
different taste at 


It is after tobaceo leaves — this change,grad 
the curving barn, not be ing all the way 
ty 
fore, that the real mel 
up from green 
fowming commences 


harshness to full 





various stages of 


bodied ripeness and sweetness, And 
the pleasure you get from a pipe de- 
pends almost entirely on how far 
this mellowing is allowed to go before 
your tobacco is considered ‘right’ 
for manufacture and packing. 

In all our ex- 
perience, we have 
found nothing that 
equals “fageing in 
wood"* to ripen and 


sweeten tobacco for 


Vou know how age 


: smoking. A much 
ing in wood mellows 


fine wines it does slower process, to 


the same thing for be sure, and much 
a peveesrone more expensive 
but when tobacco has been thoroughly 
“aged in wood”* (and it takes a couple 
of years), you can know it is as mellow 
and flavorful and satisfying im your 
pipe as tobacco can ever be, 

So in making Velvet we have passed 


up the tempting short-cuts that go 


The same pipe 


the sdme tobacco 


—yet it tastes 
entirely different 





Ny 
\ 
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only half-way ; the longer, slower route 
is the only one that gets there in the 
end. No forcing, no *‘hurry-up’’ to 
save money at the cost of flavor. We 
huy Kentucky's best Burley leaf—and 
every ounce in every pound is patiently 
‘aged in wood" till sweet as a nut 
and just right for smoking. 

The less haste, the more taste—a 
generous measure Of that mild, ripe, 


+e 


mellow taste which ‘‘ageing in wood’? 
alone can give. For men who love a pipe, 
there’s nothing 


quite like Velvet. 














—the aged in wood 
tobacco 


+ 











Copyright, 1924, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
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international attraction the like of Sir 
Harry Lauder. 

When Coilier and his wife left at the end 
of the seventh season, attracted by bigger 
money and a company of their own, and 
Charley Bigelow followed, Fields was for 
ngaging Nat Goodwin and his then wife, 
Maxine Elliott, two of the legitimate stage’s 
most notable stars. They could be had for 
$2500 a week, he said 

‘*Where are we going to quit?’’ Weber 
isked. “I guess we could pay them $2500, 
but each season we pay more. We can't 
keep on at this rate.” 

Fields dropped his negotiations. Louis 
Mann, Carter De Haven and the McCoy 
sisters were engaged to strengthen the 
company. But when Fay Templeton was 
lured away once more and no adequate 

iccessor could be found, Weber listened 
to Field’s amazing suggestion that they 
angle for Lillian Nordica, then the leading 
prima donna of 
the Metropolitan 
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WEBER AND FIELDS 


Continued from Page 22) 


Some minutes later Messrs. Weber and 
Fields emerged benumbedly into the fresh 
air of Ninth Street and laughed weakly 
There had been a slight misunderstanding 
Six thousand dollars or any other sum in 
the theater means weekly. The week is 
understood. In grand opera $6000 would 
mean per performance. The performance is 
understood. Madame Nordica did not join 
the Weber and Fields company 

The last-minute choice fell upon Evie 
Stetson, who outweighed Miss Templeton, 
at any rate, such being no mean accomplish- 
ment. There was no perceptible falling 
away in the brilliance of the opening-night 
spectacle. True, the advance auction of 
first-night seats had not brought quite the 
prices of other years, but everyone that 
mattered was there. Frankie Bailey's and 
Bonnie Maginn’s copyrighted legs were 
missing and mourned, but Miss Russell 
stepped into the breach, as it were, sang 


business informally. They must wait upon 
him in his home, he ruled. Accordingly, 
Joe and Lew presented themselves at the 
Mann residence off Riverside Drive im- 
mediately after a night performance. After 
ringing the doorbell for what seemed an 
interminable time, a figure appeared in the 
rented livery of a butler and showed them 
into the drawing-room, where Mann, in 
immaculate evening dress, greeted them. 

Fields, who was tired, rudely began to 
talk business. His host ignored this breach 
of etiquette, and a pleasant quarter of an 
hour was passed in social chat, until Mrs 
Mann —Clara Lipman —joined them. Din- 
ner was announced by the butler. It was a 
very correct meal, two hours in the eating 
At two o'clock the four arose and repaired 
to the drawing-room, where coffee was 
served. When each had been supplied with 
a demi-tasse, and the men with tobacco, 
Mr. Mann cleared his throat. 
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“A good notice for Louis or I don't 
doctor the dogs,” the elder Mann threat 
ened. 

The Girl From Paris reached the Herald 
Square as scheduled. Whatever the other 
papers said, The Herald had none but kind 
words for the show and Louis. The dogs 
got well, 

Mann liked to te!l the Weberfields of how 
he had acquired an education by dint of 
extraordinary perseverance and industry 
against pathetic odds. He was playing th 
old tune with variations in the barroom of 
the Baltimore Hotel in Kansas City during 
the 1904 road trip of the company, when a 
fellow actor, who had confined his speech 
hitherto to brief cash exchanges with the 
bartender, cut in. 

“Louis, if you're so well educated, tel! 
us where Lincoln delivered his Gettysburg 
speech,"’ he said hoarsely. “And who de 
livered it,”’ the hoarse voice continued be- 

fore anyone could 





Opera Company. 
We're both go- 


ing crazy; but all 
right,’’ Weber 
agreed. 


Madame Nor- 
dica’s talents ob- 
viously were not 
particularly 
adapted to Weber 
and Fields bur- 
lesque, but that 
was not the issue 
Would the public 
talk? Would the 
public come? The 
public would, in- 
dubitably. 

Six thousand 
dollars was the 
sum named by 
Madame Nor- 
dica’s pianist, who 
also was her busi- 
ness manager. 
This was four 
times the wages of 
Lillian Russell, the 
music hall’s most 
expensive orna- 
ment. It is an 
unheard-of salary 
today. Joe and 
Lew grit their 
teeth. They would 
try raising prices. 

‘Look at the 
talk it will make,” 
ventured the san- 
guine Fields. 

“Who said talk 
was cheap?’’ 
Weber groaned. 

The pianist ar- 
ranged a meeting 





~ 





titter. 
Mann strolled 
into Weber and 


Fields’ dressing 
room one night as 
the latter were 
killing time by cut- 
ting cards. There 
were no stakes 

“What are yeu 
playing for?’’ 
Louis asked. 

“ Fifty dollars a 
cut,” said Lew 


High Cut 
Fields cut the 
high card and 


won, and Weber 
catching the for- 
mer’s wink, sug¢ 
gested making the 
next cut for $100. 
Joe lost again and 
suggested redou 
bling the stakes 

“Write your 
own ticket."’ 

Lew flicked the 
ash from his ciga 
rette boredly. The 
stakes climbed to 
$200, $400, $800 
$1600. For once 
Mann was silent 
He watched pop- 
eyed as $3200 wa- 
vered on the cut 
of a card. When 
Weber’s imagi 
nary debt to Fields 
reached $50,000, 
Mann was perspir- 
ing like a lawn 
sprinkler. 

“One cut for 








with the prima = erate 0 
donna at her home 
in Ninth Street 
Joe and Lew 
walked down Ninth Street on tiptoe, were 
ushered in and sat in that hushed silence 
accorded to death and important money. 
Ten slow stiff minutes elapsed. Then the 
pianist entered, moved directly to the grand 
piano and struck a thumping chord. At 
this, one of the portiéres parted and Ma- 
dame Nordica, in jewels and evening dress, 
swept through. The pianist leaped to at- 
tention, clicked his heels and bowed from 
the waist. Joe and Lew endeavored to copy 
the grand manner, but succeeded only in 
bowing their heels and clicking their waists. 
Madame smiled graciously 


Matchless Louis Mann 


The conversation passed from the ameni- 
ties to business Madame had considered 
the offer of $6000 to appear at the music 
hall and would accept. It would be a 
bizarre experience for her, but, she trusted, 
mutually pleasant 
honored,’’ Weber and 
“Just make out your 


a pleasant one 
“We are deeply 
Fields murmured. 
own contract.” 
‘But I am puzzled,” 
‘Yours is a very small theater, I under- 
stand, They tell me that it could be tucked 
away in the last gallery of the Metropolitan. 
And surely your prices are modest. How 
then is it possible, I ask myself, that you 


oe 


can pay me $6000 a performance: 


madame went on. 


mY. ¢ 
Carter De Haven and the McCoy Sisters, Bessie and Nelly, Singing ‘Papa Wouldn't Care for That" in Whoop: Dee-Doo, 


Last of the Music Halt Shows 


one song in male evening dress, and was 
prettily embarrassed. The opening had 
been postponed for two weeks while she 
subdued a summer cold -not because, 
Peter Dailey told the first-nighters, the 
tailor had not finished her trousers in time 

In this number the fair Lillian dawdled 
with a cigarette. 

‘Her lighting and smoking of a cigarette 
claimed admiration for true naturalism and 
exse,’’ The World reported with a straight 
face the next morning. And this was only 
twenty years ago! 

Peter Dailey, as always, was master of 
ceremonies at the love feast and flower 
show that followed the final curtain, 
though Louis Mann strove to edge him out 
of the center of the picture. When his 
turn came, Mr. Mann delivered a carefully 
rehearsed impromptu speech 

Louis Mann isa character. He is an un 
disputed artist in his field; ne one probably 
ever has excelled him as a German come- 
dian. He knows every dialect and col- 
loquial mannerism of the German states, 
and how best to use them. Mr. Mann has 
been accused, however, of appreciating his 
own merits rather too whole-heartedly. It 
has been said, indeed, that he has all the 
shy reticence of Sousa’s band playing The 
Stars and Stripes Forever. 

When Weber and Fields approached him 
with a music-hall offer he declined to talk 


‘*Now, gentlemen,” he said, ‘“‘to what do 
{ owe the honor of your company?” 

At 2:30 A.M. an agreement was reached 
with Mann to join the Weber and Fields 
company for thirty-five weeks at $1000 a 
week, exactly what he had been offered at 
the first meeting. 

During the Equity-Fidelity fight Mann 
affiliated with Fidelity and presided one 
night at a meeting at which George M. 
Coban gave a large sum to the cause. If 
Equity members may be believed, Mann 
waved a bit of paper above his head and 
declared, ‘I hold in my hand an anonymous 
check for $10,000."" 

Mann’s father bred prize Saint Bernard 
dogs and sold two of his best to the lat 
James Gordon Bennett, of the late New 
York Herald. The dogs became ill and 
Bennett sent for the senior Mann to doctor 
them. The father mentioned the incident 
in a letter to Louis, who was on the road at 
the time with The Girl From Paris com 
pany, which was to open at the Herald 
Square Theater a week later. 

On receipt of the letter Louis wired his 
father: 

‘“‘When you next see Bennett arrange 
that I get good notice in The Herald when 
the show opens in New York.” 

The father followed instructions and was 
met. with a curt refusal from Commodore 
Bennett. 


$100,000 or noth 
ing!’ the ruined 
Weber shouted 

‘You're on!" Fields hissed 

Mann seized Weber and dragged him 
back. Joe escaped and reached for a card 
Mann begged him to remember his family 
Joe pushed him aside 

“Seven!” Fields yelled, without looking 
at his card. 

“Nine!’’ Weber exulted, without a glance: 

“Thank God!’’ Mann breathed 

In the first scene Fields played with 
Mann in Whoop-dee-doo, the latter backed 
Lew upstage and blanketed him, stealing 
the scene, an old stage artifice, Louis did it 
again the second night, but on the third 
Fields got the jump on him and kept one 
step ahead. 

In the middle of the scene the two reached 
the back wall of the theater, which, by rea 
son of the stage’s shallow depth, had been 
painted to resemble a set. 

“What do you think you are doing? 
Mant demanded 

“I'm going to back you right through 
that brick wall if you start that crowding 
again,”’ Fields warned. 

After the separation of Weber and Field 
Lew and Edgar Smith were in Pittsburg! 
with Marie Dressler in Tillie’s Nightmar: 
On an after-dinner stroll they passed 
theater where Mann was playing in The 
Man Who Stood Still. Fields studied the 
billing a moment and read the name of the 
play aloud. 
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Joe gives them the “down beat” with a vigorous bob of 
his head. They're off. And the way they sail into the 
latest hit might put envy into the heart of professionals. 


Music? Lots of it. Fun? Boy howdy, if there’s any- 
thing that beats it — well, but there just isn’t, that’s all. 
Joe will tell you so, and so will Bob and Harry — and 
aren't they the “Original Syncopating Three”? 


Don't you want your boy to feel that home, after all, 
is the best place for a good time? Puta Straube in the 
home, and it will be. Not only for the boy, but for all 
the family. For the Straube gives to each the kind of 
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handsome in appearance, your Straube will be the 
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| “Huh!” he grunted. “That must be 
' some other Louis Mann.” 

The McCoy sisters were Lizzie and Nelly 
in 1903. Lizzie changed her first name 
later to the more euphonious Bessie, and 
her last name still later to Mrs. Richard 
Harding Davis. Their mother was their 
constant companion. Carter de Haven, 
who still was a mere youth, also was ac- 
companied by his mother at all times. 

At the first meeting of the two mothers 
at an early rehearsal, as is the wont of 
stage mothers a difference of opinion arose. 
Mrs. McCoy gave it as her frank and un- 
biased opinion that her daughters were the 
stage’s most gifted dancers. Mrs. de Haven 
no less disinterestedly intimated that her 
Carter could dance more giftedly on one 
leg than Mrs. McCoy’s daughters on four. 
The feeling grew cooler—or warmer—at 
each succeeding rehearsal. 

In the midst of the trying ordeal of the 
Whoop-dee-doo dress rehearsal a thud and 
a scream came from offstage. Mrs. McCoy 
had fallen down a flight of stairs in hurry- 
ing to help her daughters in making a 
change. The dress rehearsal scarcely was 
under way again when a louder crash came 
from the opposite side of the stage. 

“What now?” Fields exclaimed. 

“Don’t bother,” Edgar Smith advised 
coolly. ‘“That’s probably Carter’s mother 
falling down two flights of steps. She isn’t 
one to let Mrs. McCoy get the better of 
her.’ 

This was an era of ping-pong, pyrog- 
raphy, peg-top trousers and more im- 
portant things. Little Japan was thrashing 
giant Russia. A new Italian tenor, Enrico 
Caruso, made his bow at the Metropolitan. 
And on December 17, 1903, two young 
bicycle builders of Dayton, Ohio, Orville 
pe Wilbur Wright, fluttered perilously 

over the sands of Kitty Hawk, North 

Carolina, in the world’s first airplane flight. 

Less than a month later a man from 

Michigan whose name did not break into 

Who's Who until eleven years later, drove 

a motor car of his own making over the 

frozen surface of Lake St. Clair, Michigan, 

in the fastest mile ever attained by man 
| until then. 

This was Henry Ford, not unknown to 
his generation, but not known as a maker 
of racing cars. His time was thirty-nine 
and two-fifths seconds, a record lowered 
later in the month to thirty-nine seconds 
flat by W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., in a foreign 
car on the beach at Ormond, Florida. 

In these same months the first New York 
subway began operation, the Hudson tubes 
were join cae the Pennsylvania Railroad an- 
nounced its purpose of coming into Man- 
hattan by other tunnels under the Hudson 
to a great new terminal to be built in 
Thirty-fourth Street, and the New York 
Central began building its new terminal on 
the site of the old Grand Central Station 
in Forty-second Street. 





Six Musical.Comedy Hits 


The world, America, and New York in 
particular, were on the threshold of a new, 
fantastic age. The young twentieth cen- 
tury had its foot on the gas and the cut-out 
wide open, and the destinies of the least of 
| us were scrambled. In 1904 the Flatiron 

Building at the intersection of Broadway, 

Fifth Avenue and Twenty-third Street was 

the hub of New York and the city’s most 

famous skyscraper. The great stores lay 
in and around Twenty-third Street, and 
there, it seemed likely, they would stay 
indefinitely. It had been understood for 
years that when the Central road got 
around to building its new passenger termi- 
nal it would come down to Twenty-third 

Street by tunnel under Park and Fourth 

Avenues. 

Now New York’s retail district shifted 
overnight, so to speak. The great stores 
rushed for Thirty-fourth Street, driving 
the theaters northward before them. The 
displaced white lights settled in and around 
Times Square, made a pivotal point by the 
new subway. Four-fifths of the Broadway 

| theaters were overwhelmed in this tide rip 
| of trade and traffic. Of the first- class 
theaters of 1903-4 only the Casino, Empire 
| and Knickerbocker survive in their original 
| character, and all lay on the northern 
fringe of the old Rialto. Wallack’s, Daly’s, 

Weber and Fields’, the Herald Square, the 
old Bijou, the old Princess, Hammerstein’s 
| Thirty-fourth Street, Manhattan and Mad- 
| ison Square are gone. The Savoy, Grand 
| Opera House, Academy of Music and 
| Broadway are picture houses. The Garden 
is a Jewish theater and the Garrick a 
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Theater Guild plaything. Twenty-nint! 
Street and Broadway has been left in « 
backwater. Three-story taxpayers now 
stand on the site of the music hall. 

Inside the American theater another rev: 
lution was in full swing. This was the 
season in which musical comedy came int: 
its own. It brought to Broadway the 
Wizard of Oz, which elevated Montgomery 
and Stone tostardom; George Ade’s Sultan 
of Sulu; the Prince of Pilsen, the Merry 
Widow, Mr. Bluebeard and A Chinese 
Honeymoon -six of the best remembered 
musical comedies of our stage—all in 
twelve months. The musical-comedy form 
was no novelty, but these were bigger, 
brighter, fresher—break-aways from stereo- 
typed forms. The public turned to them, 
and the music hall was face to face with 
formidable competition for the first time 
in its history. Fields believed that the day 
of the Weberfields shows was passing. He 
was for going over to the enemy. Weber 
studied the ledger and held back. 

The final blow fell on December 30, 1903. 
On that afternoon 575 persons lost their 
lives in the Iroquois Theater fire in Chicago. 
Their old friend, Eddie Foy, played the 
hero in real life. With the flames bursting 
through the curtain at his back, Foy stood 
upon the apron and clowned in furious 
earnest in a desperate effort to stop the 
panic-stricken stampede for inadequate 
exits, narrowly escaping finally with his 
own life. Every American city revised its 
theater-building code at once. New York 
enforced drastic changes calling for new 
fire walls, asbestos curtains, increased exits 
and unobstructed alleyways on each side 
of a theater. The music hall would have to 
be rebuilt or abandoned. Fields was for 
abandoning it; Weber opposed. 


Divided, They Fell 


The skies had smiled upon Weber and 
Fields continuously for eight years or more. 
Were two men who virtually had lifted 
themselves by their own boot straps from 
mean and hun streets to a stage box on 
Broadway to collapse like turkey chicks in 
the first shower? They had capital, pres- 
tige and youth—they still were in their 
thirties. Their success had been won with 
only the last of these assets. The answer 
is to be found in an old adage. United, 
Weber and Fields stood; divided, they fell. 

Joe and Lew would have found a larger 
theater, changed their show to suit the 
times, jockied their way back to the rail 
and gone on. Mr. Weber and Mr. Fields 
went their separate ways. The music hall 
closed on January 30, 1904, never to reopen 
as Weber and Fields’. Two nights later the 
company, augmented by Charley Ross, 
Mabel Fenton, Frankie Bailey and other 
music-hall alumni who returned to make 
the transcontinental junket, left for San 
Francisco by special train. The rest of the 
season would be spent on tour, it was an- 
nounced. Broadway and the company be- 
lieved that this was done to give time for 
remodeling the music hali or for procuring 
a new theater. Weber and Fields still kept 
their secret. 

Klaw and Erlanger controlled the first- 
class theaters of America so closely in 1904 
that it was next to impossible to book an 
extended tour other than through their 
office and at their terms. The heads of the 
Shuberts, Sam, Jake and Lee, who were to 
challenge this monopoly, were just showing 
above the horizon. It so happened, too, 
that K. & E. were producing the Rogers 
Brothers shows, old rivals of Weber and 
Fields. 

When Joe and Lew went to K. & E. to 
book their show to the coast and return 
they stumbled over the outstretched feet of 
Max and Gus Rogers a second time. Weber 
and Fields asked for 80 per cent of the 
gross receipts, not an unusual division for 
a show of their pretensions. What is more, 
they carried their own stage crew and 
orchestra, making the theater’s share of the 
box-office income almost net. The syndi- 
cate countered with a lower offer, which 
Joe and Lew refused. 

“Take it or leave it,” said K. & E., and 
added, ‘‘We’ve got a better show in the 
Rogers Brothers anyway. 

This slur called for defiance. Joe and 
Lew left it. Booking independently, they 
managed to patch out a tour to begin in 
the Stair and Havlin houses in the West. 
Mare Klaw and Abe Erlanger were not the 
lads to let such finger-snapping go un- 
rebuked. They promptly made a pooling 
agreement with Stair and Havlin, who 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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HAPE INSURANCE 


on fine shoes ~ 1s now 


yours for the asking ~ 


HE next time you are buying shoes 

ask to see a Barbour Stormwelt 
model of the particular make and 
style you prefer. 

Barbour Stormwelt is the most im- 
portant development in thirty years 
of shoemaking. /t insures the shape of 
a well made shoe as nothing else can. 

A rib of solid leather— part of the 
welt itself —reinforces the basic con- 
struction of the shoe at its most vital 
point. It holds the shoe from toe to 
instep in the original shape that your 
manufacturer so carefully designed. 
And Barbour Stormwelt adds a touch 


of style, a finish that not even custom 
made shoes have ever had. 

Ask your dealer to show you shoes 
made with genuine Barbour Storm- 
welt. See for yourself how the solid 
leather rib of the Stormwelt holds 
up and protects the shoe, sealing the 
seam where upper and sole are sewed 
together, where dust collects and 
moisture seeps in. 

Two hundred and twenty manu- 
facturers have tested, approved and 
adopted Barbour Stormwelt for its 
practical advantages in making good 
shoes better. 


BARBOUR WELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Goodyear Welting for over 30 Years 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
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This shows how Barbour Stormwelt acts 
as a retaining wall to hold the shoe in 
shape and how it seals the inseam against 
moisture and dirt. In genuine Barbour 
Stormweltthere is no opening atthe point 
indicated by the arrow. 
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ford. Barbour Stormwelt is 
also produced in a lighter 
weight for women’s shoes. 
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SPECIAL $3.95 
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Read — write — shave — sew 
dress — study — work 

conveniently and comfortably 

-by ADJUSTO-LITE. Puts the 
light where you need it. 
Positively protects your eyes. 
Reduees your lighting bill. The 
felt-lined clamp holds firmly. 
Solid brass—a quality product 
throughout. 

Complete with cord and plug. 
Brass, $3.95; bronze, nickel-plated 
or white enamel finish, $4.45. West 
of the Mississippi, 25¢ additional. 

Make sure you get the genuine 
\DIUSTO-LITE. Guaranteed 
for fwe years. 


Also Our New Invention 
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FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


Clomps everywhere on your car — both 
hands are free to work—puts the light on 
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vdjusting the motor plugs in 
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Continued from Page 110 
canceled Weber and Fields’ route in the 
middle of the show’s second week in San 
Francisco. Joe and Lew were left 3000 
miles from Broadway with a company of 
103 persons on their hands. 

Their memories of names, dates and 
localities normally are poor, but ask either 
where the Frying Pan River heads, what 
the mileage from Ash Fork to Flagstaff, or 
what the seating capacity of the Bird Cage 
Opera House at Tombstone, and they will 
answer correctly offhand. This is the fruit 
of the intensive study they gave to maps, 
railway folders and the Billposter’s Friend 
in their final three days in San Francisco. 
An independent house was found in Los 
Angeles and booked at once. But from 
there to Denver, 1400 miles, the route was 
blank. In-all that territory there were just 
four recognizable theaters, and K. & F. 
had roped and branded these. 

The Weberfields had their option of a 
1400-mile dead haul, of buying a tent and 
wildcatting, or of trying to crowd Lillian 
Russell, Peter Dailey, Evie Stetson and 
Broadway's most famous chorus into sage- 
brush opera houses where the star's dress- 
ing room once a year houses the blood- 
hounds of an Uncle Tom’s Cabin troupe or 
into town halls usually given over to the 
Knights of Pythias drill teams and the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Anti-horse Thief 
Association. 

Came at this juncture, as the boys and 
girls in Hollywood say, a caller from 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. The Elks of 
Albuquerque, he stated, were just com- 
pleting a handsome new theater and the 
boys hoped to open it with a splurge that 
would set the Rio Grande and the Sangre 
de Cristo range afire. Weber and Fields 
were just the sort of outfit they would 
admire to corral. The man from 71 Pheleeng 
que was in Los Angeles to talk business. 

“Where is this Albercookie?” asked 
Weber. 

“* Al-bu-ker-kee, sir,”’ corrected the New 
Mexican, ‘‘is the seat of Bernalillo County 
and the largest city in New Mexico. Lo- 
cated on the right bank of the Rio Grande, 
division and junction point on the Santa 
Fe railroad better than halfway from here 
to Denver. The state university is located 
here, important cattle and sheep center, 
and 4 

“How big?” Fields cut in. 


A Hard Bargain 


“We ll, the last census gave us only 62 38, 
but we've been growin’ fast since,”’ the 
Albuquerquean defended. ‘The chamber 
of commerce estimated the population at 
10, 000 on January first.’ 

““What'll you give us?” Joe asked. 

“Whatever's right. Half the round-up 
is the usual split, isn’t it?”’ 

Weber shook his head. 

“Sixty-forty, then,” the caller raised his 
bid. 

“It will cost us $3000 to stop off at your 
town,’ Weber countered. “‘As Brother 
Elks of Brooklyn Lodge No. 1, we'll play 
your theater for cost, cash in advance, just 
to accommodate the brothers.” 

“Done,” agreed the other. 
the boys.” 

“Ever been in Albercookie?’"’ Weber 
asked a Californian when the visitor had 
gone. 

*Many’s the time,” 
mitted. 

“What sort of a place is it?’’ Joe wanted 
to know from an impartial source. 

“Well, it ain't any Los Angeles, brother,” 
the native son told him. “Seven or eight 
thousand, maybe.” 

Weber congratulated himself. 

“If nobody but one of those Navy-joe 
Indians and the girl at the Harvey uae 
lunch counter shows up at the theater we've 

ot our $3000 and we've broken the jump to 
Jenver,”” he exulted. 

“Oh, there'll be a plenty there,’’ the 
Angelino thought. ‘* Albuquerque ain't any 
slouc h of a town at that.” 

“It don’t sound like any Lillian Russell 
among cities to me,” Joe retorted. ‘If they 


“T’'ll wire 


the Californian ad- 
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slapped a dollar head tax on everybody 
there they couldn't raise more than $6000. 
It’s a wonder they didn’t want us to take 
our share out in town lots. A fellow has to 
keep his eyes open out here in the West.” 

At Albuquerque the Weberfields were 
greeted by an official reception committee 
bearing a certified check for $3000, a brass 
band and the lerger part of New Mexico. 
Punchers had galloped in from range and 
ranch to see if Lillian and Frankie looked 
like the cigarette cards tacked on the walls 
of every bunk house in the West. The 
governor and all the territorial officials had 
come from Santa Fé in a body. Delegations 
of brother Elks were there from Fl Paso, 
Las Vegas, Phoenix, Tucson, Bisbee, Santa 
Fé and Trinidad. There was a carnival 
parade in the afternoon with costumes 
funnier than anything in the show. Every 
seat in the fine new theater had been sold 
at auction at prices equaling the best 
Broadway ever had paid for a music-hall 
first night. 


A Sentimental Occasion 


The receipts for the one performance 
were $12,500. The show’s share at 60 per 
cent would have been $7500. Weber and 
Fields had lost $4500 by their insistence on 
a $3000 lump-sum guaranty. 

On the journey out to the coast Fields had 
overheard a group of chorus girls complain- 
ing of the cost of eating in dining cars. He 
spoke to Weber and the two decided to pay 
for all meals eaten by the chorus while en 
route. The first statement from McBride, 
the business manager, reached Weber's 
eyes just as K. & E. cut the ground from 
under the show at San Francisco. The 
total was staggering. 

Coming into Los Angeles several morn- 
ings later, Weber watched one of the chorus 
at breakfast. She began at the upper left- 
hand corner of the a-la-carte menu and 
ordered it all. A waiter staggered in with 
more than six dollars’ worth of breakfast, 
at which the young woman pecked casually, 
then told her companion that food annoye ad 
her in the morning. 

That ended the Chorus Girls’ Free Lunch 
Counter. On the first morning out of Los 
Angeles, Weber kept an eye on the same 
young woman at breakfast. She glanced 
at the card and said to the waiter, “ Bring 
me a pot of coffee and an order of buttered 
toast.” 

From Albuquerque the company jumped 
to Denver, arrived at eight P.M., began the 
show at nine, and were on their way East 
again at one A.M. From Chicago east the 
Shuberts were able to give the show 
regular booking. It had reached Pitts- 
burgh in March when the first credited 
report of Weber and Fields’ separation 
came to Broadway. John T. Kelly had 
discovered the truth. He sent notice to 
New York by wire that he would not be 
with the music call the following season 
and hinted at the real reason. Joe: and 
Lew denied the report categorically. In 
New Haven on April twelfth Peter Dailey 
admitted that this would be his final season 
with the show and the rumor revived. 
Despite Joe and Lew’s disclaimers the 
story now was credited generally along the 
Rialto. 

The partners still were denying on April 
eighteenth in Boston, but on the following 
Sunday they slipped away from the show 
quietly for New York. They met on Mon- 
day morning, April twenty-fifth, in the 
office of Abe Hummel, Weber’s attorney. 
Fields’ lawyer accompanied him. In 
twenty minutes’ time an agreement was 
concluded ending the partnership of twenty- 
eight years. Joe gave Lew his check for 
$40,000 and took over the music hall. 

The two returned that afternoon to 
Boston, where Fields fell down a flight of 
hotel stairs two days later. The first ex- 
amination indicated a broken hip, and 
Weber was about to close the show then 
and there, when the doctors concluded that 
Fields’ injuries were less serious and that 
he could return to the cast inside the week. 

The end would have come at Boston with 
the completion of the local engagement, 
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but mutual friends intervened. The New 
Amsterdam was the newest and costliest 
theater in New York. On their own 
initiative, these friends rented the future 
home of the Follies for a Weber and Fields’ 
farewell and persuaded Joe and Lew to 
keep the engagement. 

the New York newspapers of the morn- 
ing of May 30, 1904, tell the story: 

‘The Weber and Fields partnership was 
dissolved last night with the final per- 
formance of Whoop-dee-doo at the New 
Amsterdam, clesing that theater’s first 
season,” said the ever-flippant Sun. “‘ Every- 
body in the company made speeches, in- 
cluding Peter Daile ey, Lillian Russell, Louis 
Mann, John T. Kelly and Charley Ross. 
The chorus girls wept. Ross told the 
audience that it was business suicide for 
Weber and Fields to break up, and the 
audience agreed vociferously. Miss Russell 
shed real tears, and it was twelve o'clock 
before the obsequies ended and _ the 
mourners departed.” 

The Herald wrote in a different vein: 

“A demonstration unique in theatrical 
history marked the ringing down of the 
last curtain. An audience which filled the 
large new theater, and composed of repre- 
sentatives of society, clubdom, the world of 
first-night, the theater and every walk of 
life, called for the curtain to rise again. 
Then in response to demands, speeches 
were made by members of the stock com- 
pany in which the two men who have made 
Weber and Fields a household word were 
told that they were committing business 
suicide; were told that they were making a 
grievous mistake, amid cries of ‘Right! 
Right!’ 

“A Broadway audience is not particu- 
larly sentimental, but the tears that 
streaked the painted and powdered faces of 
the stage were multiplied many times in 
the audience as Auld Lang Syne became 
the final musical number.” 


A Tearful Curtain 


Among that tear-stained audience The 
Herald’s society ieporter noticed Mr. and 
Mrs. Orme Wilson, James Hazen Hyde, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Gould, D. Phoenix 
Ingraham, W. H. Neilson, Dr. and Mrs. 
Frank Northrup, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Stedman, J. Sayre 
Morton, Frank Crowninshield, John For- 
rester, Chalmers Daly, Jr., Jesse Lewisohn, 
J.P. Whiton Stuart, Judges Levintritt and 
Dugro, of the Supreme Court, and all the 
charter members of the Music Hall First 
Night Club. 

Willie Collier and his wife rushed The 
Dictator through its evening performance 
and hurried to the New Amsterdam to pay 
their tribute. Fay Templeton and Sam 
Bernard were out front. Aimee Angeles 
came from the Majestic. Warfield, who 
was on tour, sent a telegram. Frankie 
Bailey burst into tears when her name was 
called thd ran off the stage sobbing. 

The audience stood and refused to leave 
the theater until Weber and Fields re- 
sponded. They appeared together from 
the wings at last, both visibly moved by 
the demonstration. 

“*Speech!”’ shrieked the house. 

When Weber spoke his voice carried only 
to the front rows. 

“We can only say that we are sorry,” 
he murmured, and gave it up. 

“‘Fields!’’ the house cried. 

“T can only echo Mr. Weber’s senti- 
ment,”’ Lew’s trembling voice answered. 

‘Shake hands,” agallery voicedemanded. 

They shook hands. 

“Both members of this ciub,’’ shouted 
some anonymous wag. Joe and Lew smiled 
wanly and the curtain fell slowly. 

The partners had dressed in the same 
room the last night as they had the first. 
The stage was crowded with friends and 
fellow players as the two climbed the 
winding stairs to their joint quarters, but 
none had the poor grace to follow. Their 
farewell said in the privacy of their dressing 
room, Joe and Lew emerged in their street 
clothes and passed separately out the stage 
door. Continued on Page 115) 
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$4.50 is the lowest price 
at which any quality elec- 
triciron has ever been of- 
fered. Now youcan geta 
Simplex Iron with the 
time-tried Simplex heat- 
ing element and durable 
nickel finish, PLUS these 
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jiffy after a shampoo. 


Ss: NBOWL will bring to that chilly appreciated. And he will dry your hair in a 


Summer sun. His great big copper 


bowl is just overflowing 
with good cheer. 

You can use Sunbowl 
anywhere about the house. 
In the bedroom when you 
tumble out in the morn- 
ing. In the bathroom. 
Alongside the table while 
you breakfast. 

All through the day there 
are uses for Sunbowi. In the 
nursery he brings comfort 
with safety for children. In 
the sick-room his cheerful 
and odorless heat is doubly 





Morning or evening, playtime or bed- 


time, little folks and big folks 
are grateful for the comfort 
and well-being that come 
from Sunbowl’s cleanly, 
healthy warmth. 


Just attach Sunbowl to 
any electric light socket. He 
Costs no more to operate than 
your electric iron or toaster. 


Your dealer will gladly 
demonstrate him to you. Or 
if he does not carry Sunbowl 
in stock, order from us direct, 
mentioning your dealer's 
name and pay for Sunbowl 
when postman delivers him. 


Two sizes *5-°° and *10-°° 


ELECTRIC 


SUNBOWL 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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A light flexible pad of flufy 
eiderdown, indispensable in 
case of any illness or pain which 
can be successfully treated with 
heat. Connect it to any conve 

nient lamp-socket. A three-heat 
regulating switch permits in 


The Cord-Set, sold as a separate unit, consists of 6 ft. 

: creasing or decreasing temper 
of Simplex quality heater cord, an wnbreakableall-steel ( 
plug and a sturdy, green Bakelite lamp-socket plug. ON SF Te eens: Sate 20 
Ic fits sompueg bond electrical appliance in ses home more to operate than an electric 
and frees you from the annoyance of broken plugs. light bulb and lasts for years 
Many Simplex pads are still in 


PLUG use after ning years $Q50 


If your dealer cannot supply article wanted, order direct from us. Pay postman on delivery. of service. 


new features —air-cool- 
ed rest-stand, air-cooled 
terminal guard, and an 
unbreakable, all-steel 
plug—for only $4.50. 


was “G75 now 2450 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE WELL KNOWN SIMPLEX ELECTRIC IRONS, CORD SETS, RANGES, ETC. 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

The history of theatrical teams dissolved 
by death, agreement or disagreement is a 
melancholy one. Success demanded in the 
beginning that they merge their individuali- 
ties in the team. Having ceased to be 
individuals professionally, accustomed for 
years to achieve all their effects co- 
operatively, few have been able to readjust 
themselves when the union ended. Smith 
and Jones become, in the public mind, 
Smithandjones. Smith is no one, Jones is 
no one, er wa is everything. 

Only one notable exception occurs to the 
writers. Stuart Robson and William H. 
Crane went separate ways successfully, but 
they were of the legitimate stage. Mont- 
gomery and Stone, however, came up from 
the circus, partners for thirty years or 
more. Dave Montgomery died and Fred 
Stone continues to be a star of the first 
magnitude. On the other side of the ledger 
is a long list, Siamese Twins of the stage 
who failed to survive the operation that 
severed them. Max Rogers passed out of 
the picture when Gus Rogers died. Harri- 
gan and Hart were supreme together. Ton 
Hart lost his mind and Ned Harrigan fell 
off into mediocrity. Evans and Hoey were 
great in union, ordinary singly. A bolt of 
lightning killed Bert Savoy on a Long 
Island beach a year or so ago. Jay Bren- 
nan has found a new partner, a competent 
vaudeville comedian, but the old savor is 
gone from the act. Scanlon and Cronin 
once were a team of note. Scanlon Jost his 
mind. Some old memory in the back of 
Fields’ mind was stirred one night at the 
Broadway Theater, about 1910, by an old 
man among the fifty-cent-a-night supers. 
Fields asked the old fellow his name. It 
was Cronin. Lew put him on the salary 
list for the rest of the season. 


A Team Reunited 


“Every time I saw Fields’ name on a 
show poster after our separation,’’ Weber 
recites, ‘‘I thought of a one-legged man. If 
I used the telephone the conversation would 
run something like this: 

“*This is Joe Weber speaking.’ 

“*Who?’ 

“*Weber—Joe Weber.’ 

“*T don’t get the name.’ 

“** Joe Weber, of Weber and Fields.’ 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Weber?’ 

“‘Lew and I have answered either to 
Weber or to Fields for forty years. ‘Glad 
to meet you, Mr. Weber,’ a man says on 
shaking my hand; and ‘Good-by, Mr. 
Fields’ when he leaves. My wife and I are 
used to being introduced as Mr. Weber and 
Mrs. Fields. We were in Florida last 
winter. A young woman from a Palm 
Beach paper interviewed us. Her story in 
the next day’s paper read correctly until 
the last line. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Fields will be 
in Palm Beach for several weeks,’ it con- 
cluded. 

“Lew and I sometimes wonder if they'll 
get our names straight on our tombstones 
and on the judgment morning. Probably 
not. For one thing, his real name is not 
Lew nor mine Joe. Both of us were born 
Moisha, the Hebrew of Moses.” 

In this story of Weber and Fields, as in 
ali proper tales, the darkest hour precedes 
the dawn, and the curtain falls upon a 
happy ending. 

he music hall reopened in the fall of 
1904 with Weber’s name alone in the elec- 
tric lights. In order to procure Anna Held 
for his company, Weber took Florenz Zieg- 
feld, then Miss Held’s husband, into we te 
nership. The show was Hi gledy-Piggiedy, 
built on the old music-hall recipe. arie 
Dressler, Charley Bigelow, Sam Marion, 
Bonnie Maginn, Aimee Angeles and Aubrey 
Boucicault were in the cast. Ziegfeld with- 
drew after one season and invented the 
Follies. s 

Fields went into partnership with Fred 
R. Hamlin and Julian Mitchell. A new 
theater Oscar Hammerstein was complet- 
ing on Forty-second Street, now cailed the 
Frazee, was christened the Lew Fields. 
There he opened on December fifth, an 
independent star, in It Happened in Nord- 
land. Victor Herbert wrote the music. 
May Robson, Bessie Clayton, Marie Cahill, 
Pauline Frederick were in the cast. Ham- 
lin died on the eve of the opening and the 
brief partnership ended. The show, how- 
ever, was a success. 

For more than seven years Weber and 
Fields pursued their separate paths, each 
with his successes and his failures; more, it 
is pleasant to record, of the former than of 
the latter. They wished each other well, 
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but they met only once, at a benefit per- 
formance in which both took part. 

_Early in January, 1912, Fields’ father 
died and Weber attended the funeral. He 
and Lew rode together returning from the 
cemetery. Their route led through the 
Bowery. There was Miner’s, here Donald- 
son’s London, farther down the street the 
old Bowery Theater, there what once had 
been the Chatham Square and the Globe 
Museums; a moving panorama of their 
youth. Newer immigrants had displaced 
their generation from these crowded tene- 
ments. They saw themselves in the urchins 
that played in the noisome streets and fell 
silent. 

“So you’re giving up the old music hall, 
Web?” Fields asked at length. 

“Yes,” Joe said. “It has been losing 
money in recent years. It has seen its 


“We ought to go together again, Web.” 

“T’d like to,’ Joe agreed quietly. 

That was the reunion of Weber and 
Fields. Their first thought was of Lillian 
Russell. She met them at the door of her 
home, took their hands and clasped them 
together. 

“This is a sight for sore eyes,” she re- 
joiced. ‘‘ Most certainly I want a part in 
the reunion. Try to keep me out of it! 
Pay me what you like.” 

They paid her $2000 a week. Fay Temple- 
ton, much more of her than in the old days, 
was the next to enlist. Then Willie Collier 
and his wife; John T. Kelly, Ada Lewis, 
George Beban, Bessie Clayton, Frankie 
Bailey. Many of the old Weberfields, Sam 
Bernard and De Wolf Hopper included, 
were under contract for the season and 
could not break away in mid-year. Ross 
and Fenton were celebrating their own 
twenty-fifth anniversary at Hammerstein’s 
Victoria. Edgar Smith returned to write 
the book, a potpourri of Weber and Fields’ 
reminiscences, and called it the Weber and 
Fields Jubilee. 

On the night of February 8, 1912, at 
Felix Isman’s Broadway theater, Noah 
Webster’s worst enemies returned to the 
stage together. The seats had been sold at 
auction as of old. Boxes brought as much 
as $900, orchestra seats $35! There was 
$13,800 in the house the opening night, a 
new Broadway record. 

Fields and Weber were offered $1250 each 
for the two lower boxes, but saved them 
for their families. Weber’s mother, ninety- 
three years old, was in his box, her first 
time in any theater. 

Ten years before, Lillian Russell had been 
the victim of a Felix Isman joke. He had 
substituted the name of a chorus girl for 
that of Miss Russell on a gorgeous floral 

iece handed over the footlights. Lillian 
new the flowers had been intended for her. 

“You did that,” she accused him quietly 
as she passed him in the wings. 


Weber and Fields’ Jubilee 


The subject never had been mentioned 
again by either. Now Mr. Isman commis- 
sioned a florist to drape the proscenium arch 
and the orchestra pit with entwined Amer- 
ican Beauty roses, to weave a carpet of 
American beauties for the floor of Miss 
Russell’s dressing room and to hide the 
walls of the room with bowers of the same 
flower—American Beauties in compliment 
to her stage title. She gasped when she saw 
it and threw her arms around Mr. Isman. 

“You got even,” she said. Only the two 
understood the remark. 

Peter Dailey, dead four years, alone was 
missing when the orchestra struck up John 
Stromberg’s Dinah as an overture, and the 
show was on. Time and tide had waited on 
Frankie Bailey’s legs, it appeared. Lillian 
made her entrance in a gem-bespattered 
gown that tinkled like a glass chandelier 
when she moved. Her fiancé, Alexander 
P. Moore, Pittsburgh publisher, now am- 
bassador to Spain, and her daughter Dor- 
othy were out front. Another Pittsburgher, 
W. J. Patterson, husband of Miss Temple- 
ton, sat near by. There were William A. 
Brady and Grace George, here ex-Sheriff 
Tom Foley, Al Woods, Ziegfeld, Fire Chief 
Croker, Commissioner Daugherty, Frank 
McKee, David Belasco, Morris Rose, E. J. 
Conley, Julian Mitchell, Clifton Crawford, 
Olive Wyndham, Gertie Vanderbilt, Dia- 
mond Jim Brady, Arthur Brisbane, William 
R. Hearst and family party, Sam Harris, 
Augustus Thomas, A. E. Thomas, Will 
Irwin, Charles Dana Gibson, J. J. Shubert, 
Thomas F. Ryan, Mrs. Willie Collier and 
Willie, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Condé Nast, Mrs. M. Sheldon 


Fuller, Miss Marjorie Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Forbes Morgan, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Stewart Barney, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Rawlins, T. Pearsall Thorne, Louis La- 
roeque, Thomas B. Clarke, Jr. Justice 
James W. Gerard excused himself from 
Ambassador Whitelaw Reid’s dinner and 
arrived during the first act. 

“Don’t poosh me, Myer!” 

Weber’s voice from the wings! Enter 
Mike and Myer sputtering the old hashed 
German-English to a reception the like of a 
stampede in a national convention. Fields 
resumed the gouging out of Weber's eye 
where he had left off eight years earlier. Tn 
its affectionate enthusiasm the audience 
made such a racket that the comedians’ 
lines were drowned out repeatedly. What 
matter? All knew the lines by heart. 

Russell, Collier, Weber and Fields were in 
the midst of the old poker game from Hokey 
Pokey when a cry came from offstage. 

“Bine gollies!"’ said the voice. 

“Sounds just like Warfield,” the audi- 
ence whispered. 

Collier, Russell, Joe and Lew turned in 
amazement as a Jewish peddler emerged 
from the wings, rubbing his hands and 
chattering in the almost forgotten accents 
of the pre-Belasco Warfield. 

“A perfect imitation of Warfield,’ the 
audience whispered. The whisper changed 
to a shout. 

“It is Warfield!” 

It was Warfield! He had shortened his 
usual performance of The Return of Peter 
Grimm, slipped out of the character of that 





ghostly Dutchman into the old make-up of | 
his Fast Side peddler, jumped into ataxicab | 
and popped in at the New Amsterdam to | 


add his bit tothe jubilee—as graceful a deed 
as one actor ever did for another. Warfield 


spoke, Belasco spoke. A quarter of an hour | 


passed before the delighted house permitted 
the show to go on. 


The New Music Hall 


The gay, excited crowd was spilling into 
Forty-second Street by midnight, the show 


over. Backstage, the company hurried into | 


other clothes to attend the dinner the Friars 
were giving to Weber and Fields, a signal 
honor to any actor. Caruso was one of the 

arty at the head table. The tenor had 
yeen a constant patron at the music hall in 


its last season and his first in America, | 
visiting backstage and drawing his cartoons | 


of everyone in the troupe. 

When a speech was demanded of him this 
night, he rose and convulsed the diners 
by saying, in a purposely thickened Italian 
accent: 

“At the Metropolitan Opera House we 
study so hard all our lives to learn to sing. 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza gives you an all-star 
cast. We sing like the angels and you pay 
$10,000. But Fields here, who sticks his 
finger in Weber’s eye, plays to thirteen- 
fourteen thousand dollars. How is that?” 

Road bookings forced the show to close 
its Broadway engngunet while New York 
still was paying 
for tickets and crowding the theater to 
capacity. On tour, the Jubilee duplicated 
its New York triumph, playing in the larg- 
est theaters to be had; in Chicago the 
Auditorium, in Kansas City Convention 
Hall, The season closed in Pittsburgh in 
June. Miss Russell and Mr. Moore were 
married the following night in the Hotel 
Schenley in the presence of the Weberfields. 

Weber and Fields’ New Music Hall, now 


ancy 1 age to speculators | 


the Forty-fourth Street Theater, opened | 
the following fall with an all-star stock com- | 


any that included Frank Daniels, Marie | 


ressler, Nora Bayes, Jack Norworth, 


Helena Collier-Garrick, Bessie Clayton, | 


Arthur Aylsworth and Joe and Lew. It 
lived only one season. The venture re- 
quired patience. Broadway needed time to 
adjust itself to the new location, the new 

rincipals and the much larger theater. 

oe and Lew, deceived by the sentimental 
outburst of the Jubilee, expected to resume 
where they had left off at Twenty-ninth 
Street in 1904. When the season ended 
with smaller profits than they might have 
earned independently, they gave the new 
music hall up. 

Mr. Fields returned to musical comedy 
and still is actively of the stage. Mr. Weber 
has given more of his attention in recent 

ears to producing. You may see them, 
Mike and Myer, again the coming winter in 
vaudeville. Should you hear a plaintive 
voice offstage saying, ‘Don't poosh me, 
Myer,” they will be next on the bill. 
~~ Editor’s Note—This is the tenth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Isman and Mr. Stout 
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“Why don’t you make her hang up her 
own things?” he growied, cross because of 
his uneasiness. “ Don’t she ever stay home 
long enough?” 

“Just iately she’s had so many parties 
the young folks all coming home for the 
summer, you know. She only had time 
after tennis this afternoon to dress for the 
evening.” 

‘Where's she going tonight?” 

“Mrs. Patterson’s giving a dinner, and 
they'!l dance afterward at the club. Would 
you like to go over for a while, Sam?” 

She turned away from the closet door and 
looked at him somewhat wistfully. The 
source of Wiletta’s beauty was apparent in 
Mury’s blue eyes, in her fine skin and in her 
smile, which was at once sweet and humer- 
ous. 

Had she eared to make the best of it, she 
might have been taken for her daughter's 
older sister. 

Rut she had always been rather humble 
in her estimate of her own appearance; and 
now, after twenty-two years of being a wife 
and mother, she never thought about it. 
She hed not changed the style of doing her 
hair in years. She had accepted middle age 
without # struggle 

“Oh, Lord, no!” Sam replied to her 
question. “Hard day in the store, I 
thought we were going to work in the gar- 
den after supper.’ 

He lingere £ watching her moving about 
the room with her step which was so light 
and quick. He had an odd feeling that he 
wanted to keep near her, as if disaster and 
worry could not possibly come to them 
when they were together. When Sarah, 
after her usual custom, called up the stairs, 
“Supper’s on, Mis’ Whipple,” they went 
down together, Sam's arm about Mary’s 
shoulder, since there was no one to see. 

At the top of the stairs Mary paused to 
eall, “ Ricky?” 

“{ gueas he hasn't got back yet,” said 
Sam. 

‘Back from where? 

“Oh, I told him to take that saxophone 
back to Red. I wish you'd speak to him 
about this fool habit he has of borrowing 
music a! instruments,” 

*Maybe if he shad some of his own he 
wouldn't borrow,” said Mary quietly. 


*" 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


“You don’t want him to join a—a min- 
strel show, do — Gosh, it does seem to 
me as if an eighteen-year-old boy ——” 

“Seventeen.” 

“Well, at twelve I was at work, Saturdays 
and after school; and I knew what I wanted 
to be too. I was headed for something. 
But there don’t seem to be a darned thing 
Rick is interested in but tootling away at 
some instrument or trying to kill someone 
with a borrowed automobile. Speed! 
Speed up! More speed! It’s the only thing 
they care about—speed and jazz.” 

“Eat your dinner, Sam,” Mary said, the 
brightness fading out of her face. “‘We 
won’t wait for Richard, Sarah. Put this 
plate in the oven for him. He’ll be along 
pretty soon.” 

“Yeh, if he does,”’ said Sam, “‘it’ll be the 
first supper he’s had at home this week. 
What does he do with himself, will someone 
tell me?”’ 

“I don’t know,”’ Mary sighed. “‘ Red has 
a car of his own now. I think Ricky is 
teaching him to drive it.”’ 

Sam laughed sardonically. 

“God help Red, then. Does Red’s father 
know that Rick has already smashed up 
one car for me and cost me a young fortune 
in damages?” 

Mary did not reply directly to this, but 
presently she said thoughtfully, “‘Sam, 
sometimes I think it is a mistake not to 
have a car of our own.” 

Sam’s face darkened. 

“You know what happened when we had 
a car. Did we have an easy minute? No! 
If it wasn’t Rick up for driving without a 
license or crumpling up someone’s mud 
guard, it was Wiletta. No, sir, they dis- 
obeyed me just one too many times. 
Maybe you've forgotten the night Wiletta 
sneaked the car out when I'd forbidden her 
to touch it, drove twenty miles to a barn 
dance and ended in a smash against a tele- 
phone pole.” 

“IT know,” Mary sighed. 
have sO much energy. 

“Let 'em work it off then at something 
worth while, the way you and I did when 
we were young.” She looked across the 
table at him with her clear blue gaze. 

“Sam, maybe you and I, when we were 
their age, were industrious and law-abiding 


“But they 


“Ket Dog! Look Who's in It!" Richard Stood 
' in a Stupor of Amazement, Staring 


because we had to be. Our grandfathers 
were pioneers. We were still poor. Every- 
thing was being made, don’t you see—the 
town, our business and our places in life. 
We were helping to make things. Maybe 
that’s why we behaved so well. We had 
work of our own. But what is there for 
Wiletta and Ricky to make?” 

Sam looked bewildered and hurt. 

“Mary, are you siding with the children 
against me?” 

Mary pushed back her chair and tinkled 
the little bell at her late. 

“Don’t be foolis We've finished, 
Sarah. Come on, let’s # at the sweet peas 
before it gets any darker, Sam,”’ 

The flower beds at the side of the house 
breathed upon them poatney: 

“If Wiletta and Rick would come out 
here and work every day,” said Sam stur- 
dily, puffing a trifle as he cut runners off a 
row of strawberry plants, ‘it would take a 
lot of nonsense out of them. But I suppose 
there isn’t enough speed in it for them. 
Why can’t they Tike the things we like?” 

Mary sighed. 

‘My dear, if we could answer that ques- 
tion we should know our children better.” 

Again he felt that sharp stab of dismay. 
Was Mary afraid, too? 2 ig at her 
through the deepening twilight 

“Do you stammered, finding it 
hard to say because of the door it opened 
into the deeper places of his being —‘‘ do you 
feel sometimes as if you didn’t know what 
they were going to do next?” 

She drooped her head over the budding 
— 

Yes, I’ve thought about it a good deal 
lately. In the last year or so they’ve be- 
come almost like strangers, as if they’’— 
she laughed a little sadly —‘‘as if they were 
boarding with us.” 

“Exactly,” he returned grimly. 

They gathered up their gardening tools 
and went across the lawn together. This 
was the hour they particularly loved, when 
the last of a clear primrose afterglow turned 
their great oak beside the house into gilded 
bronze; when their garden had been tended 
and within the house they loved, a light 
called them to a peaceful evening together. 
They had all they wanted; or at least, so it 
had seemed until lately. 
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“IT got that —s today for the new 
vorenia,” ’ said Sam, who half believed 
that if you pushed ‘unpleasant thoughts 
out of your mind their cause somehow 
ceased to exist. “It strikes me it’s better 
than the other one Ridgely made.” 

His cheerfulness recovered, he put up the 
card table, spread out the blue print and 
reached for a pencil. His fingers touched 
the letter he had brought home to show to 
Mary. They must discuss that thing, but 
not just now, with this enticing project be- 
fore him. He and Mary had spent many a 
pleasant evening already arguing over the 
new veranda. They could get as much en- 
joyment out of this occupation as most 
folks of their age did out of a game of bridge. 

So, under the shaded lamp, with a little 
fire on the hearth because the evening had 
turned cool, they talked about improve- 
ments in the house, and the day’s news of 
the store, and whether Mary should buy 
new grass rugs for the new veranda. They 
forgot for two hours that they were par- 
ents; until in fact the clock struck 10 30. 
Then Sam suddenly grumbled, “ Where in 
heck is that boy? pretty time of the 
night for him to be out. Where ——” 

“T’ll telephone Red’s mother,”” Mary in- 
terposed hastily. 

She came beak from the hall telephone 
with a disturbed expression. Red’s mother 
said the two boys had taken Red’s new car 
out at seven o'clock, promising to be back 
at dark. Mrs. Warner was as worried about 
them as she was; but what could she do 
about it? Nothing! 

ty Well, something’s got to be done about 
it!’ declared Sam belligerently. ‘That 
boy’s got to learn, at least, to let us know 
where he’s going. No manners, no consid- 
eration, no sense of duty. Look at this 
letter.” 

Mary, with a wince, took it and read. 

“I know,” she sighed. ‘He told me last 
week he did not want to go to college.” 

“Well, he’s just got to go! By Henry, 
when I was his age, wasn’t crazy to go to 
college? But I couldn’t, and I’ve regretted 
it ever since. I said to myself the night he 
was born that my son should have a college 
education, and he’s got to have one, 
whether he wants it or not.’’ 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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—7 NEW BEAUTY 
in CONCRETE 


has been added to permanence 
and economy, throu 


ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 


= HE photograph shows the interior of the Shrine of 
the Sacred Heart, in Washington, D. C., an epoch 
making achievement in the use of concrete. Every 
detail of its intricate decoration has been worked 
out through a new technique in concrete with Atlas 

= Portland Cement. Its surnptuous colors were se- 
eo and made permanent simply by the manipulation of the 
aggregate. And though these colors vie in richness with the most 
elaborate mosaics of the Orient, the nature of the material, 
breaking its surface into innumerable small facets of light, 
blends the color scheme into a harmonizing whole, possible 
with no other material. 








The broad use of color was suggested by the extensive area 
of the walls, vaults and domes which in the Romanesque period 
were decorated through the free use of marbles and mosaics, rich 
in color and interest. These materials are no longer available 
for such large areas within permissible cost. But this new tech- 
nique in concrete satisfactorily met every requirement, and at a 
quarter the cost old time materials would: have made necessary. 





The quality that made Atlas the cement preferred by Murphy 
& Olmstead, Architects, and John J. Earley, Architectural Sculptor 
for this achievement in concrete, likewise makes it equally desir- 
able for all types of concrete construction and serves to keep Atias 
known as “the Standard by which all other makes are measured.” 








Because of its plastic condition when first mixed, concrete is 
shaped to any style of construction, to the solving of almost any 
major building problem, and to the countless small jobs where 
both permanence and economy are desirable. So we find con- 
crete adding safety and permanence to the structures of the city 
and of the country, where men work and where men dwell. 


On request, we will furnish any architect, builder or owner 
interested in this new color development in concrete, data on 
method of work and results already secured. Use the coupon for 
information desired on this or any other use of Atlas Portland 
Cement or Atlas White Portland Cement. 





THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO —_- BIRMINGHAM INDEPENDENCE, KANS 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS DES MOINES DAYTON 
OMAHA BUFFALO KANSAS CITY JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


COUPON 


: “Please send booklet and information 
on Concrete Construction for 


Name — 


Address 


| 
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ho’s Elected? 


Through MUSIC MASTER You Hear 
Every Syllable of the Returns Distinctly 









WINS BY 


253,878 
VOTES 


LECTION night! Bulletins from forty-eight States 

are flooding the air. It is now that you need a loud 
speaker that will reproduce in tones that are natural and 
clear—easily and quickly understood. 





Music Master is a clear loud speaker—and much 
more. It is an instrument so accurately tuned to voices 
and musical sounds that if you shut your eyes you can 
believe the broadcaster is standing at your elbow, instead 
of an hour's or a day’s journey away. 


Radio impulses entering the sensitive precision instru- 
ment in the base are translated into sound waves undis- 
torted and faithful to the original voice or instrument. 
In the tapered tone chamber of cast aluminum these sound 
waves grow clear and bell-like and, finally, the full, 
mature tones pour forth in rich resonance through the 
Music Master amplifying bell of natural wood. 


Hear this musical instrument of radio at your dealer’s, 
or have it sent home to prove with your own set. 


Dealers Everywhere 


Connect Music Master 14 fy? — for $30) 
in place of headphones 
No batteries required 21-inch eee for $ 3 5 
No adjustments Concerts and 
Dancing 


{Music aster Corporation 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
10th and Cherry Streets 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh 411-N 


ic 


RADIO REPRODUCER 
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“But, dear, do you think it will do him 
a if he is forced ——”’ 

‘But what’n Sam Hill does he want 
to do?” 

“I don’t know,” she confessed. “I’m 
hoping time will tell. And I’m afraid that if 
we force him he’ll—run away again.” 

She found it difficult to say the words, 
for this incident of their son’s past was 
something they did not speak about. They 
had a vague feeling that they had not 
handled the episode very skillfully, When, 
the summer before, Richard had disap- 
peared without warning, they had in a 
panic hired a detective to trace him; and 
when he had been found playing the cornet 
in a tent show in the next town, they had 
worked upon his sentiment with a tale of 
his mother’s distress and he had come 
home. He offered no explanation. 

“Tt was fun,” he had said briefly. “I'll 
bet I could have been leading that band in 
another month,” 

But to Sam it was humiliating. Men in 
the drug store had joked him about it. It 
wasn’t dignified to have a son like that; 
and it was mystifying too. One did not 
know where he’d break out next. 

“He’s just got to buckle down and give 
up this kid business,” 

Sam folded up the card table with a 
slam and picked up the evening paper. He 
read and Mary sewed until the clock struck 
11:30. Then, with a start, Sam went to the 
front door and looked out. The night lay 
fragrant and cool across his shaven lawn; 
under the maples Palmer Avenue was de- 
serted; in the Adams house across the 
street only a dim light burned in the upper 
hall. Their children were grown up and 
safe. At this instant Sam remembered 
something that had been in his mind to 
ask Mary al! evening. He turned back to 
the sitting room. 

“Mary, who’s that chap in the green 
roadster that took Wiletta to the party 
this evening?” . 

A curious expressicn of dread passed over 


Mary’s face. She bent lower over her 
sewing. 

“Did he come here for her? I was 
upstairs ———”’ 


“No, he didn’t. It struck me he was sort 
of hanging around in the street for her to 
come out. I don’t seem to remember any 
of the boys driving a car like that.” 

Mary snipped off her thread and held 
her needle up to the light. But her hands 
appeared to be unsteady, and suddenly she 
dropped them in her lap. 

*T shall have to get me some glasses for 
sewing,” she murmured. ‘Why don’t you 
go to bed, Sam?” 

“Me?” His tone was truculent. “I 
guess I can sit up the rest of the night if 
you do. I’m not sleepy.” 

But a moment later his head dropped 
back against the chair and his breath began 
to puff in and out rhythmically. As soon 
as she had assured herself that he was 
asleep, Mary Whipple put her sewing on 
the table and drew from the front of her 
dress a crumpled sheet of note paper. This 
she read through very thoughtfully, and 
when she had done so she suddenly put her 
hands over her face as if she tried to shut 
out something. 

Sam slept.on until he was awakened by 
Mary’s voice, speaking over the telephone. 
He sat up with a start and stared in- 
credulously at the clock. It was two 
o'clock. He bounded out of his chair and 
stood bewildered, with rumpled hair. The 
first sight of Mary’s face as she came back 
into the room awakened him thoroughly. 

“What is it? What has happened?” 

“IT don’t know,” she said in a low voice. 
Her face was white and drawn. “I’ve been 
talking to Mrs. Patterson. She says 
Wiletta didn’t come to the dinner, and she 
was not at the club afterward. No one has 
seen her.” 

“Well, by Henry, this is an outrage!” 
Sam blustered to keep back that — 
pang of fear. “That girl’s got to be taught 
manners.”’ 

“Oh, don’t!” Mary’s face quivered 
sharply. “It’s something bigger than 
manners. I wish—I wish I had told you 
before. Sam, it’s that Cartwright man— 
Jack Cartwright.” 

“She doesn’t know that—that skunk, 
does she?”’ 

Mary nodded. She could not show 
Wiletta’s father the note from Cartwright 
she had found in the pocket of the crimson 
sweater. That would have been treachery. 
There was a tone of assured insolence in it 
that made her blush for her own sex. 
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He stood staring, with his jaw falling. 
Jack Cartwright, notoriously separated 
from his wife, a fellow whom he had always 
thought of with mild contempt as a rich 
young wastrel, who wore white flannel 
—_ all summer and was a dummy on the 

oard of directors of his uncle’s bank, It 
was an affair with one of the giri stenogra- 
emp in the bank that had finally caused 
is wife to leave him. 

Sam Whipple felt a rending pang of 
horror. His little girl, motoring hatt the 
night with a good-for-nothing rake like 
that, meeting him clandestinely! Then she 
was grown up! 

He knew now that although he had 
pretended she was grown up, with his talk 
about her being old enough to do this and 
that, in reality he had been thinking of her 
as a little And in this moment through 
which he had just lived that little girl had 
vanished, never to come back again. He 
was aware of a sense of irreparable loss, 
and he would have liked to put his head 
down on the table and weep. 

But he had to think of Mary; there was 
such unhappy fear in her face. And he had 
to pump himself up to a good, wholesome 
rage with that pup Jack Cartwright. 

“T’H take a horsewhip to him!” he 
ground out between his teeth. “And as for 
Wiletta, she ought to be shut up on bread 
and water, the way they used to do.” 

This outbreak seemed to steady Mary. 
She wiped her eyes and looked at him 
sadly. 

“You're talking foolishly, Samm. Horse- 
whips and bread and water are no good 
nowadays, because a girl needn’t stay at 
home if things are made too hard for her. 
No; what we've got to think of is how to 
find something to take the place of —that 
man, And I don’t know —— Oh, Sam, we 
don’t know our own children!” 

He sat down on the arm of her chair and 
smoothed her hair while she wept for a 
little while with her face pressed against 
him. But for the first time they seemed to 
get no comfort out of each other. The walls 
of their fortress had a breach in them now. 

The clock struck —_ while they sat 
there. There was nothing they could do 
but wait. If they should set out to search, 
they had no clew which way to start. The 
country club closed at twelve, and when 
they asked each other where young people 
went after that hour, they found they were 
as innocent of knowledge of all-night 
resorts as Wiletta was a ayy to be. 
They would not let themselves think of 
accidents. 

“Oh, damn the automobile!’’ groaned 
Sam. “Sometimes I think it’s the greatest 
curse ever let loose on the world. If it 
wasn’t for the automobile we’d know where 
they are now.” 

It was a quarter to three when the lights 
of a car running up the drive swept over 
the shrubbery outside the windows. Both 
of them sprang up with an exclamation, 
and Sam went to the front door. A taxicab 
stood there, chugging busily. 

A white-stockinged foot minus a slipper 
was thrust out the door of the cab and 
Wiletta’s voice cried, ‘‘Got any money on 
you, dad? Pay the driver, will you? Don’t 
faint, mamma. Rick’s battered, but all 
here. Steady now. Take it easy, put your 
arm around my neck, you poor prune.” 

She backed out of the cab. One side of 
the green chiffon dress was in ribbons, one 
arm was tightly wound with a bandage 
from elbow to shoulder. 

Sam, in grim silence, looked at the taxi- 
meter. Seven dollars and sixty cents! 

“Been driving to Chicago and back?” 
he inquired sarcastically of the man. 

“Picked ’em up at Jackson’s Hospital on 
the Hoosier Boulevard, that’s all,” said the 
man, panne emcee: 

Jackson's Hospital! Thirty miles out! 
* “Get into the house!’’ he bade his 
daughter in a tone she had never heard 
before. 

“ Don’t be stuffy, dad!” she cried hardily; 
and limping on one slipper, she skipped up 
the steps before him. 

When Richard had been assisted into the 
lighted living room it was seen that he was 
indeed somewhat battered. One hand was 
bandaged, his face was a crisscross of 
surgeon’s plaster, his blond hair stood up 
in a windrow between two strips of plaster. 
He sat down weakly —_ the sofa and 
grinned as he met his father’s darkling eye. 

“Wreck of the Hesperus,”’ he murmured. 

An ominous silence obtained for an 
interval, then Sam made a sound like the 
first growl of a thunderstorm. 

““ Weil? ” 
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Wiletta immediately swaggered. She 
threw back her head and burst into a high, 
nervous laugh, 
_ “The joke’s on us, I'll say. If you'll 
believe it, we ran into each other. Rick 
and I coilided. Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so weird?” 

“How? Where?” 

“Rick was driving Red’s car and I—I 
was driving—a friend’s car —-—” 

“You were driving Jack Cartwright’s 


ar. 
“Good gracious, dad, don’t look at me 
like that! What do you expect? If you | 
won’t have a car, why, we simply have to | 
borrow other people’s.” 

“You don’t have to drive with a good- 
for-nothing waster like that Cartwright 
fellow.” 

Wiletta flushed and her eyes became 
blue ice, 

“Father, I'll thank you not to call my 
friends names. He is not a good-for- | 
nothing. He’s “ 

“Never mind,” growled her father. | 
““Where were you going with him at that | 
hour of the night? That’s what I want to 
know.” 

Wiletta’s face, her whole body, appeared 
to harden. | 

“Tf you insist on knowing, we were going | 
to Chicago.” 

At this Sam and Mary looked at each | 
other with horrified eyes, 

“Do you realize, miss,” roared Sam, 
“that you’d have been all night going and 
coming?” 

Wiletta smiled frankly. 

“At the rate we were going we'd have 
been back here by three a.m.” 

Here Richard broke in. 

“Yeh, I'll say you would! You were 
going sixty when I met you, if I know | 
8 





Wiletta reminded her brother sharpl 
that he was not exactly crawlin himself. 
“You'd better learn the rules of the road | 
too! You were hogging the road, that’s | 
why I sideswiped you!” 

“Huh! If I hadn’t been doing some | 
darn good driving we’d both be in the 
morgue right now. Anyway, I wasn’t | 
driving and having a petting party at the | 
same time.” 

Mary made a piteous small sound. 

“Oh, Willy, my dear, how could you do | 
it? How could you go out with a—a | 
notorious man? If you had been killed ——-” | 

“Mother, don’t try to get at me that 
way. We weren't killed. And I haven’t 
done anything I’m ashamed of, I haven't!” 

“Huh! ell, you’ve done something 
we're ashamed of,”’ barked Sam, recover- 
ing. “And I can tell you right now, 
Wiletta, this has fo to stop! You've got 
to stay home and—and be company for 
your mother and learn a few useful things.” 
An unwary chuckle from the sofa caused | 
him to whirl around upon his son furiously. 
“You just wait, young fella! Your turn’s 
coming. You're going to have a tutor the | 
rest of the summer and make up for the 
time you've wasted.” 

“Oh, gosh, dad, I don’t want a tutor! 
What’s the use of going to college?” 

“You be quiet!” And then Sam de- 
livered himself of that blustering threat 
which probably Adam first used: “ As long 
as you live under my roof you'll do as I say.” 

Richard dro back upon his cushions 
sullenly, but Wiletta drew herself up like 
a slim flame. 

“That’s old stuff, father. 
to live under your roof if I don’t choose. 

“Huh! I'd like to know what you'd do 
if you didn’t.” 

“T’d earn my own living, that’s what.” 

“Yeh! I guess by the time you'd 
clerked in a store at ten dollars a week for 
a while you’d be glad to come home.” 

Wiletta’s eyes blazed with an old rancor. 

“If you had let me do what I wanted to 
I wouldn’t have to clerk in a store. I'd 
have a profession by now; or anyway, 
almost, But, no, I had to go to a dinky 
boarding school because you had old- 
fashioned ideas. And what did I learn 
there? Nothing but manners and sex 
stuff!” 

“Wiletta!’’ The twin cry was one of 
anger from her father and dismay from 
her mother. 

“Well, isn’t it that, when you have it 
dinned into you that you must live in the 
kind of way and have the kind of manners 
that will catch some man and get him to 
pro to you? If that isn’t sex stuff, 
I'd like to know what is.” : 

“But you needn’t use that—that horrid 
expression,” her mother murmured. 
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T" E SQUARE PIRATE is the leader of 
the squarest line of alarm clocks ever 
made. Even the Rascat is square. 
Quality is built into every detail, and, 
if they cost a little more, the difference 


ae to making a better clock, Finish 
( 


wks like platinum, and does not 
tarnish. No feet to scratch furniture. 


The 10-Day Alarm 


| Square Simplex: CjgcK; 5)” high » 44” 


wide. Time and alarm run 10 days with 
one winding. 24-hour alarm dial. Rings 7 
to 49 seconds as desired; stops and auto 
matically resets to ring at the 
same time the nextday. . . $6.00 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra 
Time, Alarm and Gong 
Square Racket: gripe; 51” high x 41" 
wide. Runs 30 hours. The only alarm clock 
made striking the hour and half-hour. Strike 
silenced when desired and will strike correct 


hour when again in operation. 
Continuous alarm. . . .. $5.00 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 exira 


Intermittent alarm; 54” 


| Square Service: high x 44” wide. Runs 


30 hours. The only alarm clock 
made with a silver dial. . . $3.50 
Black dial, radiam hands and numerals, $1.00 extra 
~ Intermittentalarm;44"high 
Square Rally: x34’ wide. Runs 
3O hours with one winding $3.00 
Biack dial, radium bands and numerals, $1.00 extra 
P Continuous alarm; 4} high 
Square Pirate: 54, . 


wide. 
Runs 30 hours with one winding $2.50 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra 
. ss Continuous or intermit 
Square Rascal: jo sjarm-28” 
alarm; 24 
high x 2f wide. Runs 30 hours, $3.25 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, 81,00 extra 
. Similar to Rascal. 30-hour 
: - 
Square Spark: timepiece. No . 
alarm in this clock . at $2.50 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra 
West of the Rocky Mountains and in Canada 
‘ prices are a bit higher 
(Patents Pending) 


At Leading Dealers’ 
ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of Pine Clocks for Half a Century 


99 John St. Dept. P New York 
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No muscles are more 
important for physical 
fitness than these trunk 
muscles—and none are 
more neglected 


Why constriction weakens 
these vital muscles 


yh before the period of youthful mus- 
cular activity is past, most men find 
themselves getting “middle-aged” about 
the waistline. 

“Our normal exercise has little effect on 
the vital trunk muscles,” say prominent 
surgeons today. 

They state further that constriction of 
these muscles at the waistline allows them 
to become lazy— to relax—-gradually to 
weaken. 

As « means of correcting this, well-known 
physical directors and doctors are recommend- 
ing mot only exercises to strengthen these mus- 
cles, but the wearing of suspenders. 





Tue Presipent 
Supine Corp 
SUSPENDER 
The ideal suspender for 
physically active men, 
Permits freedom of move- 

ment without tension. 


President Suspenders, by their special self- 
adjusting feature, adapt themselves to every 
movement of the body. They permit that thor- 
ough physical freedom and ease which we know 
today are essential, 

furthermore, the webbing in President Sus- 
penders comes fresh from our own looms. It not 
only possesses a large amount of elasticity but 
it keeps its elasticity over a long period of time. 


The President Suspender line today includes 
not only this “self-adjusting” President Sus 
perder but, for men who prefer it, a straight 
“cross-back” style, Also extra heavy, wide 

webbed suspenders for outdoor work 





These suspenders all carry the President label 
and guarantee. No matter what style of sus 
pender you want, look for this label. It means 
physical freedom, added comfort and longer wear. 


“Cross -Back” 
STYLE 


President-made and 
carrying the famous 
President label and 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER COMPANY guarantee band. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


REG U.S PAT. OFF 


7 President 


/ 
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Wiletta laughed hardily. 
| “Oh, mamma, you're too funny for 
| words!” 

“Don’t be impertinent to your mother,” 
| Sam broke in sternly. “‘ From this time on, 
| you spend more time at home.” 

“Spend more time at home! And what 
shall I do at home? Good heavens, papa, 
have some sense! Mother doesn’t need 
| me, with all the help you can afford to hire.” 
| “Well, there’s the garden; you could 
| work in the garden; good healthy work.” 

A wild laugh from Wiletta interrupted 
her father. She threw her head back and 
implored the ceiling. 

“The garden! Ye gods! Me, wasting 
my energy raising vegetables that you can 
buy on any corner for less money!” 

“You've said it, Willy!” It was an 
intrepid voice from the sofa. “I don’t 
know why we should be expected to get 
het up over the ol’ house and garden. It 
isn’t our house and garden.” 

If their son had said he was not their 
child, Sam and Mary Whipple could not 
have been more astonished or more hurt. 
They turned upon him their stricken eyes. 

Young Richard, somewhat flushed, as if 
he were a bit feverish, sat looking from one 
to the other, with his eyes—usually some- 
what dreamy—now bright and birdlike. 
| “T mean that it isn’t ours; it’s yours. 
You built it the way you wanted it, you 

get all the fun out of it and you don’t really 
want anyone to butt in. It’s the same 
way with the store. It’s your store.” 

“I’ve only just built it up for you, sir!” 

“Oh, now, dad, I don’t believe that. 
You like the hardware business. If any- 
body took it away from you, you'd cry. 
| Now wouldn’t you?” 

“I’ve always hoped you'd take it away 
from me some day when you got sense 
enough. But it doesn’t look to me like ——” 

“You're dead right,’”’ cried Richard 
earnestly. “I don’t want it. I’d be a dub 
at the business. You'd ought to have taken 
Willy in partnership with you when she 
wanted you to. She’d be a humdinger at 
selling things.” 

Wiletta came over and seated herself on 
Richard’s sofa. 

“Save your breath, Ricky. They’ve 
made up their minds I’m to be a lady and 
you’re to go in the hardware business.” 

“And, pray, don’t you want to be a 
lady?” inquired her father with sarcasm. 

Wiletta tossed her head recklessiy. 

“T’m not so darn sure I do, if Sobe a 
lady is sitting on the veranda and em- 
broidering guest towels. No, I want 
more-—more ——-”’ 

“‘Speed,”’ whispered Richard. 

“Shut up! I want—oh, I don’t know 
| what. But I don’t want to sit down in the 
house and—and wait,” 

Her father looked at her with bewildered 
resentment. ‘Don’t you care anything 
about making your mother happy? Me, 
of course, I don’t count.” 

“Oh, now, dad, that’s sob stuff. Of 
course I want to make you both happy, 
but I’ve got to be happy, too, haven’t I? 
| You two Tove got each other. You don’t 
actually need Rick and me, as long as you 
have each other and the house and the 
garden and the business.” 

“T never heard such talk! Don’t you 
feel any interest or responsibility?” 

“Responsibility for what?” she de- 
manded. “If you were sick or lost your 
| money or went out of your mind or some- 

thing, I suppose there’d be something to be 
responsible for. But as things are, I don’t 
| get it.”’ 

Sam Whipple had plowed his hand up 
through his hair until it looked as distracted 
as his eyes. Feeling himself being driven 
into a corner, he took a new tack. 

“That’s neither here nor there,” he 
declared. “Thing is, you and Rick have 
no consideration or sense of responsibility 
or interest or—or anything. You just both 
of you act as if you wanted to see how 

| foolish you could be, and it’s got to stop. 

Richard, you’ve got to settle down and 
study this summer. And, Wiletta, if you 
have anything more to do with that Cart- 
wright fellow, I shall—I shall run him out 
of town.’ 

Wiletta sprang to her feet, her face 
white with anger. 

“Father, you wouldn’t do such a thing! 
| You wouldn’t go to him ——” 

“Oh, yes, I would. In fact, unless I have 
your werd that you’ll never have anything 
more to do with him, I’m going to see him 
tomorrow.” 

“Father, you're treating me as if I were 
| about six years old! And I tell you, I 
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haven’t done anything I am ashamed of. 
How can I help speaking to him when he 
goes around with our crowd all the time?” 

“You can stay at home then,” returned 
her father. ‘ 

“Stay home! And do nothing? I should 
go crazy!” Wiletta flung out her arms 
again in a desperate gesture. She was 
trembling with anger. ‘You wouldn’t let 
me go to a decent college and take up a 
profession; you wouldn’t let me make over 
this horrid old house; and now you won’t 
let me even speak to the only ret spacam, | 
man in this hole of a town! I can’t stan 
it! I shall die—I shall just b-b-burst!” 

“You'll ——” began Sam, but un- 
expectedly his wife rose to her feet and 
with a gesture stopped him. 

Mary Whipple had listened to the heated 
words of her Cecbend and her children with 
an odd sense of learning something about 
the three of them. She had seen Sam 
floundering, offering with an unskillful 
hand a mold into ve his children could 
not fit themselves. On the other hand, 
they, too, were floundering amidst their 

easty and vague desires. They didn’t 
base what they wanted, but they pas- 
sionately knew what they did not want. 

She was not sure they were not thinking 
more clearly than their overheated father. 
There was one sentence of Wiletta’s that 
would bear thinking over. 

“Never mind, all of you,” she said 
quickly. “It is time we were all in bed.” 

“But, mother, I want father to under- 
stand ——” 

“T understand too darned well!’’ roared 
Sam. 

“I’m inelined to think neither of you 
understands anything.” 

With a smile new to her lips, faintly 
ironic, Mary put a firm hand upon her 
daughter’s arm and turned her toward the 
stairway. 

Long after the house was quiet and the 
light in their bedroom was out, Mary 
hedrd a sigh from the next bed. 

“I'll be darned if I know what to do with 
them,”” Sam admitted to the darkness. 
“They’re too old to spank, but not old 
enough to have any common sense. And 
yet when we were their age ——’” 

‘Sam, let’s give up comparing them with 
ourselves, because all the conditions of our 
youth were different from theirs. Sorne- 
times I wish we were poor again, so that 
they had to help us keep the wolf from the 
door. No, it’s got to be something deeper 
than that, now; something to make us 
human to them.” 

He was aware in the darkness that she 
was sitting up in bed, now, her chin on her 
knees. He heard her murmur, “Human! 
Not to be taken for granted.” Then in 
another moment she began rapidly to 
braid and unbraid her long hair. Twenty 
years of her had taught him that when 
Mary began to braid and unbraid her hair 
her mind was fascinated by some problem. 

Suddenly she flung out the long braid. 
He felt the inspired quality of the gesture 
and he knew they were on the brink of 
change. Nothing would ever be the same 
again. The good old ways were crumblin 
around them; Mary had become infec 
by an idea. She was leaning toward him 
now, ruthless and portentous. 

“Sam, if you were to leave your business 
for six months or a year, would it go to 
rack and ruin?” 

He repeated the staggering words in- 
credulously. And at the same time some 
layer of his consciousness saw himself 
turning his back on the store, abandoning 
it to other hands. He almost sobbed. 

“Sam,” she was persisting, ‘“‘how rich 
are we?” 

“T guess we can keep out of the poor- 
house quite a few years yet.” 

“Even if you gave up business for a 
while?’”’ 

“T guess so,”” he admitted mournfully. 

She lay back upon her pillow with a 
sigh of relaxation. 

“That’s all I wanted to know.” 

She was actually going to leave it there, 
up in the air between them. She thumped 
her pillow, settled herself. But now he 
uprose on an elbow. 

“What's all this talk mean? I want to 
know. What are you getting at, anyway?” 

“Why, it’s simple enough,” she mur- 
mured. “If our children are indifferent to 
our life, then we’ve got to lead the kind of 
life they can’t be indifferent to.” She 
snuggled deeper into her pillow. She was 
actually dropping off under his eyes. “I 
suspect,” she sighed, “it’s going to be 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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From a stove a room to one He atrola 
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Thousands have found 


furnace comfort this way. 


EMEMBER, a few years ago, your winter-time 
visits to the house of friends and neighbors? 
Everyone hovering about the fuel-eating mon- 
ster that overheated half the living room while 
completely neglecting the other half. Bedrooms 
either stuffy and hot, or chilly and damp; the 
parlor shut up, an unused room from December 
to March. .. . Such was the “comfort” of the 
stove-a-room heating method. 

Now—visit these same homes. Not a stove 
to be seen, yet every room is bright and cheery. 
A single Heatrola, standing in a downstairs 
room, keeps the whole house warm. Even second 
floor bedrooms are as comfortable as the room 
in which the Heatrola is located. 


Everywhere— 
this modern heating method 

Nor is your neighborhood the only one in which 
this transformation has taken place. North, 
East, South, West—everywhere—thousands of 
homes are enjoying the furnace comfort of 
Heatrola. 

For, you see, Heatrola, like a furnace, circulates 


heat—it does not radiate heat as a stove does. 
Great volumes of air are drawn into the Heat- 
rola, heated, moistened and sterilized, and cir- 
culated gently to every room upstairs and down. 
Ask your doctor—he will tell you how health- 
ful this heating method is. 


Uses less fuel than a furnace 
And remember—while supplying furnace heat 
to the whole house, Heatrola uses much less 
fuel than a basement furnace. It burns any kind 
of coal—also wood. As for appearance—with 
its vitreous enamel finish, smooth as glass and 
everlasting, Heatrola looks like a fine mahogany 
cabinet. And it’s as easy to keep clean. Just 
dust it off with a cloth—no polish or shining. 


See Heatrola in operation 


Your Heatrola dealer will show you Heatrolas 
in operation, give you the opportunity to learn 
from owners the story of Heatrola’s furnace 
comfort. Or mail the coupon—we’ll send com- 
plete information on Heatrola and its healthful 
heating method. 


éEsdale’ HEATROLA 





© 1924 The Estate Stove Co 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders since 1845 of the famous Estates. A stove, furnace and range for every 
requirement—for cooking and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity 


Pacific C 


Yoast Office, 839 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK! 


It tells how in your own home 
Heatrola will supply furnace 
heat to every room, Shows you, 
too, how convenient and health- 
ful this heating method really 
is. The book is free—mail the 
oupon for it! 







ESTATE STOVE CO.,, 
Hamilton, Ohio i 

Please send me my copy of “Furnace Com i 
fort for Small Homes” 


Name 


R. F. D. or Street No 


Post Office State 
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Centinued from Page 122) 
pretty hard on us both, Sam, and we'd 
better get what sleep we can right now.” 


mu 
Ws ATEVER the nature of Mary Whip- 
ple’s inspiration, she kept it dark 
within her own bosom for the next few days. 
She went her usual brisk and efficient 
rounds, with no change in her that the 
casual eye could see. But her husband, not 
quite able to forget her mysterious words in 
the small hours of that night when their 
children had come so near to disaster and 
scandal on the public highway, now and 
then looked at her 
uneasily 
He had learned 
through these years 
of their close union 
that you could not 
always tell about 
Mary. Underneath 
her equable sweet- 
ness, her practical 
steadiness was a 
salty shrewdness 
touched with a cer- 
tain Puck-like humor 
which now and then 
flashed cut in a dis- 
concerting clarity of 
vision 
Sam himself, only 
too willing to forget, 
if they would let him, 
his clash with his son 
and daughter, took 
for granted somehow 
that Mary would fix 
itup. He knew that 
the day after the 
stormy scene with his 
daughter, Mary had 
had a taik with her. 
And though total vic- 
tory was not theirs, 
Wiletta had given 
her word not to meet 
Cartwright ciandes- 
tinely. As Wiletta 
pointed out, it was 
absurd to expect her 
not te speak to him 
when they met al- 
moatevery day at the 
club and at various 
houses, And besides, 
if she was forced to 
this extremity, she 
would run away; she 
would go out on her 
own, asshe expressed 


“T’'ve got to live 
my own life, mother,” 
Wiletta had said. “I 
can’t be humiliated by being told who I 
can or can’t speak to.’ 

“| think it should be ‘whom,’” Mary 
murmured absently, Then she added, some- 
what to Wiletta’s vurprise, “I sup your 
father and I are somewhat old-fashioned in 
our notions. But we had to work very hard 
when we were young, and since then per- 
haps we have become set in our ways.” 

Some of the tenseness melted out of 
Wiletta’s face. 

“You see, when you're young,” she ex- 
plained, “You just have to play around, or 
else how can you ever find out what you 
really want? Of course, I don’t suppose 
you and father ever did. I guess you were 
always nice and steady. And then you al- 
ways had each other. I haven't 
Mother, sometimes I feel as if I hadn't any- 
body; not anybody at all.” 

“How about all the boys you've always 
known?” 

Wiletta curled her lips. 

“They're such kids! Half of them are 
blah-blahs, and the rest think if they have 
a good line once a year they’re brilliant. 
They —oh, golly, they bore me something 
awful! If like brilliant, sarcastic men, with 
lota of savoir-faire. I like men that you 
have to be right up on your toes to keep up 
with.” 

“Is Mr. Cartwright that kind of person?” 
Mary asked mildly. 

Wiletta’s face became radiant. A faint, 
lovely color overspread it. 

“Oh, mother, he’s the most fascinating 
person | ever knew. He never has to think 
up his lines. He's just naturally clever. 
You never know what he’s going to do or 
say next. And he wears the divinest 
clothes, you know, like in those English tire 
advertisements. He knows several actresses 
intimately. And the head waiter at the 
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Alhambra Grill came way across the floor to 
speak to us the other night.” 

‘‘He sounds very interesting. But the 
Alhambra Grill —it seems to me I’ve heard 
it is rather a wild place. Don’t you 
think v4 

Wiletta moved restively and sighed. 

“Oh, mother, there’s no use trying to 
make you and father understand. You're 
too old. You think anything is wild that 
has any speed at all. Don’t you know 
you've got to hit the ceiling now and then 
or just simply stagnate? You’d under- 
stand that, if you and father had ever had 
any speed yourselves.” 
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He looked tired but cheerful, so she knew 
he had sold a good deal of hardware during 
the day. She had a slightly guilty feeling. 
Poor dear, he didn’t know what was ahead 
of him. 

‘Come on and sit down under the oak,” 
she called to him. ‘I want to talk to you 
about something.” 


From the window of her bedroom Wiletta 
now and then glanced down at her parents, 
who had been sitting a long time on the 
bench under the oak tree. What in the 
world could they find to talk about so in- 
tently? Why, they even laughed now and 
then, a thing that at their age struck Wil- 
etta as simply weird. What could there be 
to be merry about, when all the exciting 





Nie Son and Heir Sat on the Bed, Holding to Nis Lips a Curved Instrument From Which 
These Sounds Emanated. His Brow Was Furrowed, Hise Eyes Ecstatic, He Was Lost, 
Drowned, Narcotized in an Exquisite Satisfaction 


“TI think we can grasp it without too 
much effort,”’ said Mary dryly. She took 
her gardening gloves and went out. She 
had intended that morning to thin out the 
snapdragons, but instead she stood still for 
a long time, gazing off at the bright strips of 
sky between the two elms in her neighbor’s 
yard. A cloud like a fleecy ship with all 
sails set drifted across, and in Mary’s soul 
wings stirred. 

Toute too old,’’ Wiletta had said. 
How could she know the untapped youth 
that lay hidden in her parents’ hearts? How 
could she know, to be sure, when they ex- 
hibited nothing but the characteristics of 
middle age, when they gloried in their set- 
tled contentment? 

For an instant there passed across Mary’s 
vision, in the trail of that c oud ship, all the 
far countries, the beautiful, the strange and 
fantastical things they had never seen — 
which they might have seen. 

“And we raise radishes and sell hard- 
ware,” thought Mary. “And lose our chil- 
dren’s most precious years,” 

She was still standing there staring at the 
strips of sky now turning to gold, when she 
heard her husband's footstep. She turned 
to watch him crossing the lawn toward her. 


things in life were over, when you had prac- 
tically nothing to look forward to but the 
grave? Wiletta pitied them and felt im- 
patient with them. But neither her pity 
nor her impatience was more than a faint 
wave of emotion, for looking at her parents 
was like reversing a cloudy field glass which 
disclosed at the other end, very far away, 
two small blurred figures, in the flat, so to 
speak, without color or depth. Two very 
dear figures, but not at ali real and human. 

Wiletta withdrew from the window and 
immediately she turned the field glass right 
end to. The world became full of intense, 
bright detail, her charming nose, her bright 
hair, which she had just been doing in a new 
way, the lace dance frock she had laid out 
across the bed. She opened a bureau 
drawer, felt under the taffeta sachet which 
lined it and brought out a snapshot of a 
handsome, tall man with an air of insou- 
ciance and languor. She brushed it with her 
-_ and held it against the cherry blossom 
of her kimono. At once the world was full 
of romantic pain, of longing and rebellion 
that stretched the nerves and sent a throb 
of delicious misery through her heart. 

“I shall never give you up, my dearest 
own,” she whispered. “No matter what 
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they may do to me, I shall hold to you, I 
shall wait for you,’ 

Up to this moment she had not been sure 
she was in love with Jack Cartwright, but 
now she knew. Opposition had been all she 
needed. 

It was soon after this that Sarah, the 
cook, suddenly packed a large gray tele- 
scope bag and went away for a visit to her 
sister. And two mornings later Wiletta 
came strolling down to breakfast to find her 
mother pouring coffee and wearing her best 
h 


at. 

“What ho! Why the chapeau?” sang 
Wiletta. 

“T just thought I'd run up to the city for 
a few days, dear. I need some clothes. 
Bring in the toast, will you, Willy?” 
Wiletta’s mouth fell open and remained 
so, inelegantly. “My goodness, mamma, 
I can’t get ready to go on-the 9:20. Why 
didn’t you tell me 
last night?” 

“But you’re not 
going, Wiily. Some- 
one has to feed your 
father and brother, 
and it might as well 

you.” 

“Needn’t worry 
about me,”* said Sam 
blithely. “I may 
run up myself tomor- 
row. I'll pick you 
up at the Blackstone, 
Mary, in time for a 
show or something.” 

“Oh, that will be 
nice,” returned 
Mary, as calmly as 
if this impromptu 
dash to the city were 
the usual thing for 
them. 

Wiletta went 
numbly into the 
kitchen. There she 
encountered her 
brother in his paja- 
mas, making for the 
back stairs with his 
breakfast on a plate. 
Such was often his 
slovenly habit. It 
was suspected that 
he played the jew’s- 
harp as he ate, if the 
feat were possible, in 
the solitude of his 
own room. 

“You needn’t 
think you can lie in 

all morning,” 

cried Wiletta bit- 

terly. “‘Mother’s 

oing up totown and 

*ve got all the work 

to do. You’ve got 
to help.” 

“First I’ve heard 
of it. D’you mean 
to say,” cried Rich- 
ard with lively astonishment, “that right 
off the bat moth’ isgoing to the great city?”’ 

“Yes, and dad’s going tomorrow. They 
never consulted me. And I’ve asked six 
girls to tea tomorrow. Oh, golly, I forgot! 
Mother!”’ She dashed bac through the 
swinging doors. “‘ Mother, you’ve forgotten 
I asked those girls for tea tomorrow!” 

Mary took this news with calmness. 

_ “T’ve given many a tea without your 
help, Wiletta. They have very nice little 
cakes at the Women’s Exchange, or you can 
make your own, I must hurry, for 
haven’t a ticket. I’ll telephone Aunt Lucy 
to come over and stay nights, if your father 
comes up tomorrow. But don’t expect her 
to get breakfast, dear. You know she never 
eats any herself.” 

Mary put on the jacket of her tailored 
suit and caught up her gloves and veil. She 
looked astonishingly young and carefree. 
Wiletta felt a strange pang of envy, but she 
ag os dutifully against it. 

“T hope you'll have a lar time, mom- 
mie. But I must say, I wish you’d waited 
till Sarah got back, or let us know before- 
hand.” ary went toward the door; in 
fact she almost . kipped. 

“Don’t you think plans are s 'y things, 
Willy? So much nicer to go and come on 
the spur of the moment. I think I hear the 
taxi, Sam. Are you coming down with 
me?’’ Then from the interior of the taxicab 
mest leaned out to say a most astounding 
thing: 

“Oh, Wiletta! You and Richard may 
keep house any way you like, but if the 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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Building a home in 
Glastonbury Village, Eng- 
land, during the Early Iron 
Age. Note the roof con- 
struction—small bundles 
of reeds laid to overlap like 
shingles. This is the sixth 
vs " of a series of illustrations 
showing the development 
of roofing ‘‘on the way to 
ae Latite.” 























NOW-_right over your old roof! 


No need to rip off your old, worn-out shingle roof. your home warmer in winter and cooler in summer 





Front and back 
views of a Genasco 
Latite Shingle 
showing the “key” 
—invisible on the 
completed roof— 
that locks them to 
gether. These 
shingles are espe 
cially well adapted 
for laying over old 
worn-out wood 
shingles. 









Back 
View 


You can lay Genasco Latite Shingles right over old 
wood shingles. Thousands of buildings all over the 
United States already have been reroofed the ‘‘Genasco 
Way.” 

Think what this means! No money or time wasted 
in tearing off the old roof. No dirt-littered lawns, walks 
or attics. No exposing your home to damage by 
weatber while reroofing ! 

Equally important—you get fire-safety as well as 
weather-safety. You also get a double roof that keeps 


Genasco Latite Shingles are waterproofed with the 
world-famed Trinidad Lake Asphalt Cement. They 
are surfaced with granulated slate in three attractive, 
unfading colors—red, green and blue-black 


Insist on Genasco Roofing protection—for health, 
for comfort, for safety of property against fire and 
weather. There’s a durable, economical Genasco 
Roofing (roll, shingle or built-up roofing) for every type 
of building. Ask your roofer—or mail the coupon below 


for booklets. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis 


© 
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Genasco Latite Shingles 
Genasco “‘Sealbac“’ Shingles 
Genasco Roll Roofing 
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THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Sirs— Please send me bookicts describing the products I have checked 


Kansas City San Francisco 


Genasco Built up Roofing 
Genasco Mastic Flooring 
Genasco Asphaltic Paints 
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Address 
Sunshine Biscuits 
811 Commerce Bldg 
Kansas City, Mo 
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Listen to the Sound 
of This Name 








UNSHINE Krispy Crack- 
ers—sounds good, doesn’t 

it? Sounds like you want a 
cracker to be—Fresh and 
Crisp. 

You will not be disappoint: 
ed when you taste them. 

Dainty, flaky little squares 
—somewhat salty, tender 
and crisp. 

Just what you want to 
serve with soups and salads. 





Children like them so well 


that they ask for them be- 
tween meals. What more 
nourishing food could you 
give them? 

You will like them in the 
evening with cheese or pea- 
nut butter or with a cup of 
tea and some jelly. 

To know how good they 
are you must taste them. Try 
a box or a pound today. 


Sunshine 
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TheNameisaPromise Give full Credit 


of Crispness to your Grocer 
€ 


The grocer knows that he is the most 
important factor in the plan to fur 
nish you with Sunshine crackers, 
cookies, and wafers which are Fresh 
and Crisp. 


He knows that goodness depends 
upon freshness and that you expect 
him to furnish you with foods in 
perfect condition. 

Good grocers, therefore, order Sun- 
shine Biscuits in such quantities and 
so often that they are sure of having 
fresh goods. 

In other words, they buy no more 
than they can sell quickly. 


The Sunshine Display Rack which 
you will see in many stores is usually 
the sign of a good grocer. It shows 
that he has a nice variety—well 
kept and well displayed so that you 
can make your choice easily and 

: ‘“ ‘ ” as ie 
| | J name a cracker Krispy puts a great respon quickly, 


Such care on the part of the grocer 





sibility upon the Sunshine Bakeries. in having Sunshine Biscuits that. are 
Fresh and Crisp shows that his is a 
No time must be lost between the oven and your . good stare. 


table, and the crackers must be protected on the way. 


Sunshine Krispy Crackers are shipped as soon as 
they are baked—some in large containers and some 
in packages—but in either case, triple sealed against 
moisture and dust. 


Good grocers like to sell Sunshine Krispy Crackers 
because they know how good they are. 


Therefore they take care to sell them in a Fresh and 
Crisp condition. 


How they do it is told in the next column. 


Joose-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 


‘Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits Branches in Over 100 Cities 


Biscuits 
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Will Your Guests Be Comfortable ¢ 


it is bitter, bitter cold outdoors. Your 
guests have just arrived. 

Is your home warm and cozy, to in- 
sure their comfort and their full enjoy- 
ment of your hospitality ? 


That's one occasion when a _ well 
heated home is surely a deep satisfaction 


Do you want that satisfaction? 


You can make certain of it. An Inter 
national Heater, properly installed, will 
make it yours. And at a moderate yearly 
cost. There are good reasons why. 

For 82 years International Heaters 
have been subjected to continuous de 
velopment. In our own laboratories, 
hundreds of exhaustive engineering tests 
have been made. All with one unvary- 
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ing purpose—to produce the best. 

How well we have succeeded is 
indicated by the actual experience of 
hundreds of thousands of International 
Heater owners. Because of their un- 
usual satisfaction, this company has 
grown to be one of the largest exclusive 
manufacturers of heaters in the world. 

For a Steam, Hot Water, Vapor Steam 
or Warm Air system, you can choose an 
International Boiler or Furnace with 
unreserved confidence in its ability, 
when properly installed, to heat your 
home to your complete satisfaction. 

If you would like heating advice, our 
engineers will give it to you without 
prejudice in favor of any one type of 
heating system. Write us. 


Our booklet, “International Heaters’ gives a clear and unbiased 
discussion of the characteristics and comparative advantages of the 


various types of heating systems. 


It will prove interesting and helpful 


to anyone who, now, or in the future, will purchase a heater. Write 


for your copy to-day. Address Dept 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY 


UTICA, N. Y. 


NTERNATIONAL Boilers, Furnaces and Onepipe Heaters may be purchased on easy payments if desired 


BRANCHES: New York, Curcaco, Nasuua, N. H., CLteveranp 


Distri- Porysne. Onscon, Lynch Brothers 


San Francisco, Car., The International Sales Corp 


buting Smarrie Wasn., Coleock Furnage Co 


Pause, Mown., Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co 


Denver, Coro., Elliott Heating Supply Co 


Western Canada: Heating Supplies, Limited, Ware- 
house and Office, 902 Home St., Winnipeg, Can 


St 
Points: Kansas Crry, Mo., Richards & Conover Hdwe. Co Lonwpon, Ena., International Onepipe Heater, Ltd 


Gasenseono, N. C., The Langlev Sales Co 


11 Victoria Street 


INTERNATIONAL 


ore ot oer 


ECONOMY BOILER 


Do You Need a Boiler for a Large 
Residence, Apartment House or 
Commercial Building? 


Get our special catalog B—‘“ International 
Economy Boilers.” 


It explains many features and refinements of 
design and construction, each one a contribu 
tion to greater efficiency, ease of operation and 
tonger life. How, for instance, the Side Finger 
Bar Extensions of the grate effect better com- 
bustion; how the gases that would otherwise be 
wasted up the chimney are thoroughly mixed 
and burned; how the grate bars are connected 
outside the ash pit, to prevent their becoming 
clogged with ashify. 


You'll find this catalog interesting. Write for 
your copy today. Address Dept. A. 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
place isn’t in good order when I come back 
I shall go to a hotel until it is.’’ 

“My goodness, I’d like to know what's 
got into mother! She doesn’t act like her- 
self at all,” sighed Wiletta, as she turned 
back to the house. 

What a large house it was! And how si- 
lent, as if it waited, with its breath held, for 
something. And, oh, golly, all those darned 
breakfast dishes! Wiletta, who generally 
set forth about this hour with a tennis 
racket, buttoned an apron about herself re- 
luctantly. 


It was not necessary for Mary to carry 
out her threat and go to a hotel, for, being a 
good sport, she had given her daughter 
twenty-four hours’ notice of her return, and 
Wiletta thus had a chance to drag in from 
the highways a free-lance colored young 
lady to remove the traces of various parties 
she had one during the week. She felt a 
little sick of parties. The crowd left their 
glasses and ice-cream plates in such queer 
places; they trod cake into the rugs and 
dropped cigarette ashes behind the sofa 
cushions; and no one even thought of stay- 
ing to help her clear up. 

Allie Morrison, who was Cartwright’s 
cousin, had brought him along, uninvited, 
to one of these evenings. Wiletta, dashing 
in from directing Peel’s man where to put 
the ice cream, found him standing in the 
hall. She went sick with surprise and happi- 
ness. How fascinating he always looked in 
evening clothes! And tonight he was at his 
gayest and most reckless. He put a finger 
to his lips. 

“Sh-h! Allie’s gone upstairs to look for 
you. Come out on the porch before anyone 
else comes.” 

They stood in the darkness of the side 
porch, and the sweet night wind blew across 
Mary’s garden, bringing its scent of flower- 
ing shrubs and wet earth. 

“Do you know, you have hardly spoken 
to me since the night we had the smash?” 
he whispered, holding both her hands. 
.. Were your people awfully cut up about 


“A—a little,” she admitted, blushing for 
the crudeness of her father. 

He laughed and she thrilled. She loved 
his laughter, so caressing, so mocking, so 
man-of-the-worldish. It seemed to take her 
into its arms and adore her, even though, 
as now, his hands were jammed into his 
pockets. 

“How quaint!” 

She stored the word away in her memory 
for future use. None of the boys of her 
crewd had yet thought of it. And a suffo- 
eating, delicious, disquieting wave broke 
over her, drowning her. She backed away 
from him, but a pillar stopped her. He fol- 
lowed, very quiet and sure of himself. He 
stood so close that their bodies, their faces 
almost but not quite touched. His hands 
remained in his pockets. He murmured in- 
toxicating words like ‘‘ moon fairy,’’ ‘‘ beau- 
tiful thing,” “‘little flame.” 

A part of her seemed to look on. It ad- 
mired his line. Why couldn’t the other boys 
think of lovely original things to say? Why 
couldn’t they keep their hands in their 
pockets instead of crudely pawing? 

But another part of her reeled and fainted 
and thought, “This is life. I love him, I 
love him! At last, at last!”’ 

And Allie could be heard shrieking, 
“Billy, where are you? The party’s come.” 

“Listen, precious; get rid of everyone 
early and go for a spin with me. I'll come 
back when I’ve taken Allie home. Ah, 
don’t be silly! You're not going to be con- 
ventional and narrow-minded, are you? 
Why, what is life for but to be happy in? 
Promise— promise —-—’’ 

“Oh, dear, I don’t know. I—I —-—” 

He became aloof, and murmured that 
after all it was only on her account he 
stayed in this provincial little hole; and 
since she was like all the rest, he would take 
himself off. He would go East for the sum- 
mer; to Newport, maybe. 

She was instantly terrified. Life would 
be absolutely empty if he went away. And 
she wanted awfully to please him; in fact 
she must; she must keep up with him. 

“Well, perhaps, if I can—just for a short 
ride. No, no, let me go. Allie’s coming 
downstairs.” 

The party was noisy and prolonged. In 
the current phrase, everyone hit the ceiling 
seven times. Wiletta’s face grew drawn to- 
ward the end of the evening with wishing 
they would go. 

But when the last reveler had gone down 
the driveway an unexpected obstacle arose 
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in the form of Richard. Ricky had re- 
mained in his own room while bridge was 
being played. But when the phonograph 
was started and the party really an to 
enjoy itself, he came downstairs. There 
was one thing Wiletta felt proud of her 
brother for—his dancing. He was regarded 
as a mere infant, but the girls loved to dance 
with him, Such rhythm, such fluid and in- 
tricate steps. And when he had tuned his 
ukulele to a phonograph record it was as 
good as an orchestra, they said. His eyes 
shone, he rocked himself and crooned, 


“Whada yi do, Monday, whada y’ do, 
Tuesday, M-a-a-ry?” with irresistible flair 
and rhythm. 


When Wiletta began to empty ash trays 
and tidy up after her guests had gone, 
Richard developed an unexpected helpful- 
n 


ess. 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake, go on to bed,’’ Wil- 
etta finally cried. ‘“‘ You make me nervous, 
Rick.” 

Her fingers were, indeed, twitching. Aunt 
roe & had long since retired to her room and 
doubtless slumbered deeply, since she al- 
ways slept on her good ear. If it were not 
for Richard —— She yawned elaborately. 

“You'd better go to bed,” said Richard, 
eying her coldly. ‘I'll put out the lights and 
lock up.” 

She went out upon the veranda and 
strained her eyes to see up the street 
through the maple branches. Two blocks 
away, in that particularly black patch of 
shade where the trees grew so thickly, Jack 
Cartwright would be waiting. ut he 
wouldn’t wait long; he was not that kind. 
Should she take a chance and run down 
now across the lawn and up the street? 
But, no, Richard would be sure to see her. 
And she found she could not say to Rich- 
ard, carelessly, as always before tonight 
she could have said, “I’m going for a run 
with Mr. Cartwright.”” Something beyond 
words had taken place between her and 
Cartwright that made her feel all different, 
tingling, jumpy, guilty. 

And while she hesitated, Richard came 
out upon the veranda and sat himself down 
on the steps. 

She stared at him from the darkness of 
the porch swing resentfully. He looked as 
if he was going to sit there all night. And 
suddenly an intuition told her that Richard 
was sitting up for the purpose of watching 
over her. Had he overheard her conversa- 
tion with Cartwright? You never knew 
about Richard, what he had been doing or 
thinking. And he got away with it, because 
he was a boy. 

But she had to be forbidden and 
watched and guarded. Oh, rotten, being a 
girl! Suppose she jumped up now and 
swaggered, without a word, out and up the 
street. Or, no, it would be more effective 
to throw back over her shoulder, ‘Goin’ 
out for a little breeze. Don’t sit up for 
me.” That’s the way Richard would do it. 

But when she gathered herself for the 
plunge, she unk all her muscles went 
weak. The taboos of generations sat upon 
her. She could not defy even this unimpor- 
tant male. Something had happened to the 
superb belief in herself she had always had. 
With a furious exclamation under her 
breath, she sprang up and whirled into the 
house. She slammed the door of her room 
behind her and stamped her foot. She 
despised herself, she hated the barriers 
which hedged in her sex; and underneath 
her fury was a sense of desolation. She 
walked up to her long mirror and looked 
at herself. 

“You're bad,”’ she hp j ome “You'd 
have broken your word of honor tonight if 
you hadn’t been stopped. You're not a 
good sport. And I suppose you'll do it 
again, now you're got started. You can’t 
be depended on. You're bad!” 

Throwing herself upon her bed, she 
began to weep. What she was weeping for 
she scarcely knew—for innocence, for the 
safe road, for fear of the mysterious future? 
Or just because of frustration—who knows? 
Weeping, she fell asleep, suddenly, and all 
the lines of her face became pure and soft. 
The morning sun shone in upon her pres- 
ently, turning to a rosy mist her sophis- 
ticated dancing frock. 


The manner of their parents’ return 
home was an upheaving shock to both 
Richard and Wiletta. iletta heard her 
brother shout from the veranda, “Bill! 
Heavenly day! Come out here!” 

There was a note in his voice which 
brought her out running. Swinging in at 
the gate was a resplendent gray touring car, 
its eau only matched by its sportiness. 
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“Hot dog! Look who's in it!”’ Richard 
stood in a stupor of amazement, staring. 

For it was, indeed, their parents who 
trundled with considerable dash up the | 
driveway. If they had somewhat carefully | 
planned an effect, they were certainly suc- | 
cessful. Not a smarter or better car was | 
owned in town. And when Sam and Mary 
stepped out and revealed themselves it | 
was plain that sartcrially no two such | 
parents belonged to any young person in | 
the neighborhood. If anything, they were 
a bit too smart. It was the thought that 
went simultaneously through their chil- 
dren’s minds. One's friends’ parents may 
be conspicuous, but not one’s own. 

Amidst a clamor of questions and a hub- 
bub of detaching shiny new motor luggage 
from the running boards, Sam and Mary 
bore themselves, if a trifle self-consciously, 
still with a casual aplomb. But it was no- 
ticeable that they avoided each other's 
eyes, and Sam’s mouth had a queer quiver 
at the corners. Now and then he cast a | 
distrustful glance at his legs, for he was | 
we for the first time knickerbockers. 

“Dads!’’ Wiletta shrieked. “Oh, my 

oodness, Rick, look at dads’ stockings! 

h, aren’t they too tricky for words?” 

“And look at mom’s motor coat! Dis- 
tangay, what? Oh, you Gloria Swanson!” 

us 


tried to cover up a strange un- 
easiness which had begun to gnaw at their 
hearts from the instant they identified their 


a in the splendid car. There are ha- 
iliments which are suitable for parents, 
more or less b and unornamental rai- 
ment, pepper-and-salt mixtures and dark- 
blue foulards, durable, sober things. And 
these Mary had always chosen for herself 
and Sam from an instinctive sense of what 
is fit for a mother and father. 

But this time she must have lost her head 
or gone to a quite different sort of shop by 
mistake, and there had been done to her 
something which had changed her subtly. 
That settled look had left her. From her 
small, knowing hat to the buckles on her 

umps, she was provocative; she did not 

ook at all like a woman who has finished 
with the lighter side of life. And her chil- 
h 


dren sta at her in wonder tinged wit 
dismay. 
They were used to hearing people say 


that their mother kept young-looking for 
her age, but to them she had been of no age, 
like the hills. She just was, neither young 
nor old, They could not be said ever really 
to have seen her. But now they saw her 
most distinctly, as if she were someone's 
else mother. They grew silent and 
thoughtful. 

It was not that she now presented a fig- 
ure they would be embarrassed to be seen 
with. No; no, indeed. She had not made 
the pitiful mistake of trying to dress like 
seventeen, Someone wise in the ways of 
bringing out the special charm which was 
Mary’s had chosen her outfit and taught 
her how to wear it. And a curious effect 
had been wrought, as if her body had grown 
younger and her soul had become sophisti- 
cated. A more confusing thing could not 
happen to offspring who had begun to be- 
lieve themselves in possession of all the so- 
phistication there was in the family; who, 
moreover, had come to lean comfortably 
upon a certain background. A_back- 
ground’s place is in the background; it 
should not become vivid and full of a life of 
its own, 

Mary tossed her motor coat carelessly 
over a chair, a noticeable garment in shades 


of tan bound with dark-red leather. A la- 
bel gleamed. 
“Good gracious, mother! Paris!’’ Wil- 


etta pounced, slipped an arm into it. “I 
wonder how it would look on me, I needa 
new motor coat.” 

“No, it’s too old for you,” said her mother 
calmly. “Besides, 1 dislike having my 
clothes worn by someone else.” 

Wiletta’s eyes bulged. Mother, who was 
wont to rip the iace from one of her own 
frocks if Wiletta liked it, who would lend 
anything from her amethyst brooch to her 
one pair of evening slippers! Somethin 
too dreadful to be understood had happen 
to mother’s nature. 

““Come, come, what do we have for din- 
ner?” Mary cried. And she threw herself 


into a chair exactly as if it wasn’t her own 


house, as if she expected her daughter to 
prepare the meal. The invaluable Sarah 
was not to return until tomorrow. Wiletta 
stared in bitter bewilderment, Then she 
went out into the kitchen. 

“Selfish,” she thought. 
have believed that I should have a selfish 
mother. I shall leave home. I shall get a 


“T never would | 
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No Campaign 
Buttons 
for Hatchway 


Every Fall starts a new cam- 
| paign for the 





HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


| It is a NO-button campaign. A 
| million men and boys, rid of 
all button bother, vote for 
Hatchway. A million wives and 
mothers, freed forever of mend- 
ing useless buttonholes, vote 
for Hatchway. 
Style—comfort—material 
workmanship—simplicity and 
economy, all join the Hatchway 
ticket. 

Fits better in four seconds than 
any underwear you ever but- 
toned yourself into. And feels 
better, too. Don’t buy again 
until you have tried on a 
Hatchway. 

HATCH WAY is made to please every taste. 
To suit every pocketbook, Medium or 
heavy, in cotton, wool, worsted or mercer- 
ized fabrics. Most good dealers sell 
HATCHWAY UNION SUITS, But if you 
have the slightest difficulty getting exactly 
what you want, we will gladly see you are 


supplied, delivery free, anywhere in the 
United States. 


Men’s Suits 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00 
Boys’ Suits 
Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.50; $2.00 
In ordering please write, stating size and 
enclosing check or money order, direet to 
our mill at Albany. A beautiful catalogue il- 
lustrating the complete line of HATCH WAY 
UNION SUITS in both winter and summer 
weights sent free on request. 








DEALERS 
Write us for samples and swatches if you are 
interested in stocking Hatchway Union Suits, 
or ask to have our representative call, In cer 
tain localities exclusive agencies are open to 
the right kind of merchant. 














FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO 
Albany New York 
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Why whole-wheat is 
sweeping the nation! 


Not alone because of its rich, nutty flavor is whole- 
wheat enjoyed by millions of children and grown-ups 
every day. But also because of its health-sustaining, 
strength-giving nutriments. 

Delight in every spoonful! Health in fullest meas- 
ure! Extra energy for the day’s work! Golden years ° 
added to ‘ife! 

Wheatena, the whole-wheat breakfast dish made 
from choices: golden grains, is roasted and toasted 
by the exclusive Wheatena method which retains all 
the vital elements— healthful vitamines; tissue-build- 
ing proteins; bone-making mineral salts; bran, the 
natural regulator; and even the little golden heart of 
the wheat, with its carbohydrates, so full of energy. 

Your grocer has Wheatena, or will get it for you. 
Get the yellow-and-blue package today—for a deli- 
cious whole-wheat breaktast tomorrow. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. |] 


= 
> f 3 Free Sample Package 
u q and book of recipes showing many 
dainty and economical ways in which 
= Wheatena may be served. Write 
> today! 





Wheaten 


Out of the wheat field cometh strength ! 
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job far away from here, in some town where 
{ don’t have so much to contend with. I 
shall be lonely, but courageous, and I shall 
build up a successful business, and in her 
old age I’ll take care of her.” 

She saw herself, Mademoiselle Jeanne, a 
tall, keen, beautiful woman in spite of her 
pure white hair; successful, sad-faced. 

Wiletta bent to the refrigerator and took 
out the remains of a somewhat charred leg 
of lamb and two cold boiled potatoes. 


They had barely got used to their par- 
ents’ new clothes, which extended all the 
way through, as was revealed when the mo- 
tor trunks were unpacked, when one eve- 
ning at dinner their father indulged in a 
remarkable monologue which shook the 
ba foundations of their life. 

e had been for several days noticeably 
abstracted, many evenings going back to 
the store to work until eleven o’clock. But 
this evening he appeared to have thrown off 
his worries, or at least to have taken some 
plunge which gave him a desperate gayety. 

e hummed as he unfolded his napkin, and 
exchanged a glance with Mary. 

“*For I’m only a bird in a gilded cage,’”’ 
he sang, carving the roast. “‘ Well, Mary,” 
he then said, “I’ve got rid of that danged 
old store.” 

At these words Wiletta and Richard 
looked up sharply. The store, the backbone 
of their security, the thing they had poked 
fun at, but had secretly respected, the very 
inmost reason for their father’s being, so to 
speak, And he had got rid of it, thus he an- 
nounced and sang, ridiculously. They 
looked at their mother fearfully, expecting 
an outery. But she smiled calmly. 

“That’s nice,” she said. “You always 
did work too hard.” 

“Do you mean you've sold it?” de 
manded Wiletta. 

Sam airily cut himself another slice of 
roast. 

“In a manner of speaking, yes. That is, 
Henry Mullet is going to run it a while, and 
then we'll see.” 

“My word, but what will you do?” 

Sam looked at his daughter dreamily. 

“Do? I shall express myself, as you say; 
have a good time; join the Navy and see 
the world.” And he hummed again under 
his breath, somewhat irrelevantly, his one 
ballad, ‘‘‘For I’m only a bird in a gilded 
Cc f ” 

is children looked at each other. 
“Nutty,” murmured Richard to his plate; 


| and his father continued his monologue 


upon gs 3 

“Why should anybody work and slave 
out their life in a danged store? Thing to 
do is to get all the fun out of life you can, for 
we're here today and gone tomorrow. 
Gather ye roses while ye may, I say. Why 
let responsibility make a roosting piace of 
your shoulders? A free life, a short one and 
a merry one—that’s going to be my motto 
from this time on.” 

Mary made a slightly uneasy movement 


| and her eyes seemed to say, ‘‘ Don’t overdo 
| it.” With which, Sam, as one with an eye 


on the prompter, exploded his bomb: 
‘‘What say, Mary, that we hop in our new 
bus and take atrip? I mean areal one, say 
to Arizona and California, mebbe China 
and points east. What say?” 

What Mary said was lost in the outcry of 
her children, a sound somewhat derisive, 
not unmixed with dismay. They looked at 
their mother. Surely she would restrain 
father! But Mary looked innocently de- 
lighted. 

“All right. When shall we start?” she 
said unexpectedly. No protest about leav- 
ing the house unprotected, no objection 
that she could not get ready or that she had 
just bought new things for the porch. 


| Simply weird, thought Wiletta. 


“Richard could go to a good summer 
school,” Mary continued, “and I’m sure 
Aunt Lucy wouldn’t mind taking Wiletta 
into her house for six months or a year.” 

Two pairs of eyes stared at her with fiery 
indignation. 

“I "you mean you aren’t going to take 


“Why should we?” Mary inquired 
calmly, “I’m not at all sure you'd enjoy it. 
Your father and I want to be free, to enjoy 
ourselves without any responsibilities. You 
and Willy have been quite a good deal of 
er — the past year or so, 
and we need a rest from you.” 

This was beyond belief, coming from 
mother. Her son stared at her, Lone 
limply back in his chair. And as for Wil- 
etta, she suddenly burst into tears and 


| sprang up from the table. 
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“T wouldn’t go on your s-s-selfish old trip 
if you begged me to. I shall get a job and 
leave home for g-g-good.” 

“Just as you like, Willy.”” Her mother’s 
tone was cheerful. ‘I believe in everyone’s 
living his own life.” 

That night, in the quiet of their own 
room, Sam looked anxiously at Mary. 

“Do you think they’ll come along? 
They’re pretty mad at us.” 

“T think they’ll come. Poor darlings, 
they don’t know what’s wrong with us, but 
they think something is. It makes me 
realize how far apart we’ve all grown, that 
our children could be peti wt to find us 
human.” 

“Tt’s going to be darned hard work,” 
sighed Sam. “Gosh, I hate to leave the 
store! No knowing what will happen to 
things. Don’t you think, maybe, we’re too 
old to go racketing around the world, pre- 
tending to be something we’re not? Seems 
to me things were going along well enough.” 

“No!” Mary cried with a sudden fierce- 
ness. “No, I want my children. When 
they were little and we were taking care of 
them, we had them. And I know that when 
they’ve had children of their own, and suf- 
fered, we'll have them again. But I want 
them now! I want to be close to them, not 
just helplessly looking on, frightened of 
what they’re going to do next. Something’s 
wrong with us when things are that way.” 

“T know. I guess probably you’re right; 
you generally are. All is, I don’t know 
whether I can stand the strain of this free 
life we’re starting in for.” 

“Nonsense! es, you can. You did 
splendidly tonight. The only thing we’ll 
have to be careful about is not to overdo it. 
They mustn’t suspect that we’re applying 
their own principles. We’ve got to become 
irresponsible 1 eye you see. And do 
you know, maybe we'll get to like it.” 

She laid down her hairbrush and began 
to braid her long hair. And as she did so 
she ed at herself in the mirror with an 
odd little smile. 

“Do you know, Sam, I never dreamed 
I’d get such—such a kick out of French 
clothes,” 

He gazed at her with gloomy admiration. 

“Oh, you're all right. You’re a wonder, 
I'll say that. It’s my part that gives me 
cold feet.”’ 

She crossed the room, sat down beside 
him and put a comforting arm about his 
shoulder. 

“Sam Whipple, I’ve never known you to 
fail at anything you put eas heart into. 
Well, can’t you put your heart into being 
reckless a while?” 

He sighed and took off one shoe. 

“All I ask, Mary, is that you’ll never 
make me wear a flower behind my ear. I’ll 
do anything for you but wear a flower be- 
hind my ear.” 

She laughed and laid her cheek against 
his shoulder. 

“You've always been such a comfort to 
me,”’ she declared with what seemed to him 
extreme irrelevance. 


It was well for Sam that most of the local 
comments on the Whipples’ sudden devia- 
tion from the norm did not reach his ears. 
Behind his back, he was held up as an 
example of the havoc wrought on domestic, 
business and civic life by the automobile. 
Here was a sober citizen and householder, 
closing up his house, putting his business in 
the hands of hirelings, neglecting his garden 
and turning his back on his town and start- 
ap pay on a mere pleasure trip. 

ost irritating of all was his admission 
that he didn’t know where he was going or 
when he would come back. And he had no 
objective and no excuse, such as California 
and ill health. And he did not discuss the 
adventure for three months, as any of his 
neighbors would have done. No; over- 
night, so it seemed to the town, he bought 
a startling car, into it he carelessly threw 
his wife and children, and next day he was 
one, Two ministers preached sermons the 
ollowing Sunday on the evil possibilities of 
rapid transportation. 

No one guessed that when the last house 
shutter had been closed and the key turned 
in the front door, Mary went behind the 
rose arbor and shed a tear; nor that as they 
drove out of town on the long trek, Sam 
chose a back street because he knew he 
could not bear the sight of Henry Mullet 
opening the store for the day. 

Westward; across the flat reaches, the 
monotonous immensities of Illinois, lowa, 
Nebraska. Other motorists observing them 
said, “‘What a nice family—father, mother, 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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In small houses or apart- 
ments where floor space is 
limited, the short model 
Davenport Bed may be used. 








Helps to make 
the home 
beautiful 


Think of a Davenport Bed as something 








more than a mere utility. It 7 a utility ; 
it supplies, in an emergency, a good bed, 
comfortable and hospitable. 


But it is more than that and this “more” 
is something to which we are giving 


more attention. 


Davenport Beds are beautiful, and artis- 
tic, and serviceable. They are attractive 
additions to the furnishing of homes. 
The utility is an additional feature in a 
very handsome piece of modern living- 


room furniture. 





You might use it for a long time only 
as a comfortable, easy place to sit; when 
you do need an extra bed, there it is, 

































































ready in a few minutes. 


The bed-springs are wholly separate 
from those you sit on by day; the use 
f Cp ) by day doesn’t affect its comfort as a bed. 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGH® Your furniture store has Davenport Beds 
in numerous styles; ask to see them. 


“The Home in Good Taste’’ is the 
title of a booklet showing a large 
variety of Davenport Beds. It will be 
mailed for the asking if you will, at 
the same time, give the name of your 











fu rniture store. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


(more than 89 individual manufacturers) 


1129 Standard Oil Building : Chuago 
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[YAGNAVOX Radio 


Receiving Sets which establish an author- 
itative standard of excellence for the daily 
enjoyment of radio. 





AGNAVOX SETS mark that important stage in the develop- 
ment of Radio when the practical engineer has translated the 
experimenter’s hopes into actual facts—when, in brief, so efficient 

a type of apparatus has been designed that it can be manufactured with 
the economy of a popular motor-car and purchased in full assurance that 
it will operate with maximum ease and dependability. 

Extreme flexibility both in the selection of broadcasting stations and the volume 
of reproduction has been secured in Magnavox Receiving Sets along with unequalled 
simplicity of control. The usual difficulty of satisfactory tuning has been done away with 
through a unique method of automatic tuning which makes it possible to select any 
particular station directly on one dial. This same broadcasting station,whether near or far, 
can always be heard when the Magnavox Unit Tuner is turned again to the same point. 

fo meet every radio requirement, the Magnavox circuit is offered in two types of 


cabinet, as described below. 


TRFE-50 Magnavox Radio Products are now a complete 
A S-tube tuned radio frequency receiver in carved cabi- line, including Receiving Sets, Vacuum Tubes, 
- (ill sotrate don cig ~ ith built a Magnavox oop Reproducers, Power Amplifiers, Combination 
ucer and space for “B” batteries agnavox tubes are oR Ty : ait id 
highly recommended. With Magnavox detector tube Sets, and Phonograph Radio Attachments. 
but no batteries Sikaide dt | sg? ra When buying radio equipment, always look for 
TRE-5 the name Magnavox. 
The same tuned radio frequency circuit as TRF-50, Reliable dealers everywhere carry. Magnavox 
encased in smaller cabinet without built-in reproducer Products in stock. If unacquainted with the 
Cabinet measures: height, 9°% inches, length, 20% inches, M: au . » ; sag ite us f 
he | th, 14% inches With M iwhavox detector tube but , ave store a your vicinity, write us for 
no batteries or reproducer . $125.00 information and literature. 


THE [VYAGNAVOX COMPANY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK: 350 West 31st Street 


Canadian Distributors: Perkins Electric Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


SAN FRANCISCO: 274 Brannan Street 


October 18,1924 





PATENTED iN U. S. A. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


This trademark guarantees satisfaction 
in radio equipment 





MAGNAVOX RADIO TRE-50 


The special feature of this model is its con- 
veniently arranged cabinet with built-in 
Magnavox Reproducer. The cabinet is 
beautifully carved, with hand rubbed an- 
tique finish: height, 1434 inches, length, 
20% inches, depth, 1834 inches. When 
not in use, the panel is protected by dust- 
proof doors. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
son and daughter. All taking their summer 
vacation together. How nice!” 

They did not suspect that practically 
nothing but a motor car kept this nice fam- 
ily together just at present. The clan in- 
stinct which grows stronger in strange 
surroundings had not yet begun to stir in 
the breasts of the younger Whipples, for 
these were home states, very like their own. 
These brisk, well- paved towns were all of a 
piece with Logansville, Indiana. 

One condescended to them, of course, 
pointed out the funny courthouse, criticized 
the hotel and laughed at the welcome-good- 
by signs of the chamber of commerce. But 
in any of them one knew the way to the 
railroad station and could easily get a train 
back home at any time. One still felt safe, 
and therefore scornful. 

On the back seat, where mostly they rode, 

Wiletta and Richard cast blasé eyes upon 
the broad landscape and criticized whoever 
was driving at the moment. It took them 
less than a day’s travel to decide that fa- 
ther’s driving was certainly weird. He ap- 
peared to have no sign sense at all. His 
most used phrase when confronted with six 
names on a sign post was, “I'll take a 
chance on the second from the top.”” Which 
generally meant the route the book had 
warned them against. And when faced with 
the evidence of his bad judgment he was 
irritatingly debonair, 

*“What’s it matter?”’ he would say gayly. 
‘We're on our way, aren’t we? Why be so 
set on how we get there? Carefree, that’s 
me. No ol’ map is sitting on my chest. 
Don’t you say so, mother?” 

Mother, to their disgust, always agreed. 
In fact, if possible, mother was worse than 
father. She insisted upon taking her turn 
at the wheel; and when she did so, Wiletta 
and Richard grinned at each other in some- 
what sickly fashion, for mother’s driving 
made the hair to stand on end. She had 
taken lessons from the man who sold them 
the car, and within a week after they left 
home she was driving with a recklessness 
and dash that rivaled anything Richard had 
done in the past. It astounded her chil- 
dren; mother had always been such a care- 
ful sort of person. 

Richard and his sister felt that they 
should have the monopoly of speed. But 
all too seldom had they an opportunity. It 
was made plain to them quite early that 
this was mother and father’s picnic. For 
the first time in their lives they were a little 
off the center of the stage. It bewildered 
and bored them. Strange sensation in the 
breast of a generation for whom alone the 
world spins. 

This bewilderment became almost painful 
on more than one occasion in that first 
month. As they traveled farther away 
from home and the inhibitions of Logans- 
ville, father developed low tastes that were 
astounding, and mother was just as bad. 
They chummed up with all sorts of stran- 
gers by the roadside, on hotel verandas, at 
gasoline stations. 

Let anyone tell them of any strange or in- 
teresting sight within twenty miles and they 
would leave the safe highway with an im- 
pulsive lack of calculation that was dismay- 
ing. It was incredible the bad roads they 
thus discovered, the mudholes they sat in 
until horses could be fetched, the depressing 
bits of back country they got lost in. Once 
they were obliged to camp by the roadside 
all night because father had trustfully taken 
the word of a passing stranger that there 
was being held a whale of an Elks’ barbecue 
in the next county. 

But worst of all, to Wiletta at least, were 
the public motor camps. These light- 
hearted institutions were plentiful and in 
full flower along the Lincoln Highway, by 
which Sam was more or less shaping his 
course. These oases offered a grove of trees 
and free water; some even went to the ex- 
tent of laundry tubs and cookstoves and 
firewood. All of them were generous with 
mosquitoes. Often there were a dance plat- 
form and on Saturday nights a brass band. 
One rented Bibles and clean towels on 
Sunday mornings. And always there clus- 
tered on the outskirts the ice-cream-and- 
hot-dog stands; the boy who sold you a 
banner from your state; the man with sun- 
burn lotion and flea powder; the man who 
took the pictures of your car, loaded and 
unloaded; the one-legged man who played 
three instruments at once; and the woman 
with a toothache who was looking for the 
dentist from Iowa in a flivver. 

Wiletta put up her nose at these entice- 
ments. She had reached and not yet passed 
out of the undemocratic age. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Oh, good gracious, dad, do we have to 
stop here? The book says there’s a good 
hotel at the ne xt town. And I—I want to 
send off a telegram.” 

Wiletta liked large hotels, mostly because 
they were well stocked with stationery. At 
a secluded desk under a pink lamp she could 
sit and dreamily write down pages full of 
what she was suffering during this bitter 
separation. Or she could send a night tele- 
gram to Cartwright, and if father did not 
start too early, get a reply from him next 
morning before they went on. On these 
scanty bits she was obliged to feed, for such 
was father’s unreliability that one never 
knew where to have letters sent. Some as- 
surance that the most fascinating man in 
ed world still thought of her she must, must 

ave. 

On the day that she made her most ear- 
nest protest against stopping even to view 
the dusty proletariat, she had been a week 
without news from home. A black depres- 
sion sat upon her soul. She was forgotten, 
she was certain of that; her parents were 
unseemly and unreliable, her brother was a 
mere unspeakable child. She was alone in 
an unsatisfactory and muddled world. 

Disregarding her plaint, her father trun- 
dled shortly before noon up to the entrance 
of what by courtesy might be called a grove. 
Dusty cars stood ranked at one side. The 
sun beat hotly down. It was lunch time. 
The ice cream and sandwich stand did a 
good business; within the grove beans were 
being heated over a community cookstove; 
jovial women re-coiled their hair in front of 
little mirrors hooked to the side of cars, 
calling out, ‘‘ Hello, Indiana, I see you beat 
us to it. We got stuck in that mudhole near 
the water tower. You did? Good night! 
Whad’ he charge ya? Ain’t it awful the 
way they soak ya? Say, Ohio’s back there 
yet, arguin’. But I sez to my husband, 
pay him an’ let’s get on. I don’t believe 
in no rows in a strange country. I see 
they’re going to have a dance here tonight. 
Maybe we'll stay. Aw, come on. What’s 
your hurry? Pike’s Peak will keep.” 

Wiletta fairly curled up inside her. How 
could her mother allow herself to be thus 
hailed by a large, common woman in a khaki 
middy? Heavens, now that the creature 
had done her hair, she was putting on a 
lavender boudoir cap! What would Jack 
Cartwright think of it all? The witty 
things he would say about the boudoir cap, 
the mosquitoes, the dust, the two men play- 
ing pinochle in their shirt sleeves, the tin 
cans, the pennants, the greasy smoke from 
bacon drippings! 

“Mother, can’t we go on? 
awful.” 

“Why, I think it’s nice. Everybody so 
friendly and out for a good time. Besides, 
your father wants to find those people from 
South Carolina he was talking to at the 
hotel last night. Suppose we get out the 
vacuum bottles. Ricky, you go over to that 
stand and get some sandwiches. What kind 
do you want, Wiletta?”’ 

“Anything but ham, mother. I do wish 
you would speak to father about talking to 
everybody. It’s ridiculous. Those people 
he dug out yesterday at the gasoline station 
in Kearny! Why, they were simply weird!” 

“Oh, I thought they were quite nice. 
You mustn’t be narrow-minded, Willy. Un- 
less you have all sorts of contacts, how are 
you ever going to learn what sort of people 
you do like? Unless you play around, how 
are y ou | going Ms find out what you really do 
want? 


It’s perfectly 


EVENING POST 


Wiletta stared at her mother resentfully. 
A faint suspicion that she had heard the 
words before awoke in her, but her mother’s 
face was grave, her eyes were innocent. She 
reflected that she did not get mother any 
more at all. 

But worse was to come that day. Lunch- 
eon was spread, but father did not come 
back. Just as they were all tired of waiting 
for him he appeared, accompanied by a man 
of about his own age and type. As they 
breezed along in and out among the parked 
cars, it was evident that the two men had 
struck up one of those satisfying friendships 
that sometimes happen to middle-aged men. 

The stranger, it turned out, was W. H. 
Armstrong, and as Sam breathed the name 
one knew that Mr. Armstrong was a re- 
vered being. 

“Gosh darn it, the world is pretty small! 
Why, Mary, I’ve bought goods for twenty 
years from the W. H. Armstrong Company, 
and here we meet out here in the middle of 
Nebraska. Written hundreds of letters to 
him, bought enough of his stoves to melt an 
iceberg, and never seen him till he steps up 
and asks me for a light.” 

Mary smiled down upon them both. 

“You're not traveling alone, Mr. Arm- 
strong?”’ 

W. H. Armstrong smiled back at her. He 
had tufts of gray eyebrows, under which 
shrewd eyes twinkled inquiringly. 

“T’ve got a son who has me in charge. 
He’s somewhere around, tinkering with the 
ear. These your young ple?’’ 

. Richard ducked his oe and Wiletta 
bowed. She got out of the car, bored and 
resigned. Now they were in for an endless 
powwow just because father had met some- 
one in the hardware business. Simply too 
stuffy for words. 

“I’m going for a walk, mother. 
on, Rick, let’s explore.” 

They were not gone long, but when the 
returned to the spot where they had left 
their parents the car was gone. They 
searched the camp, came out and looked up 
and down the road again. The peanut- 
stand boy volunteered the information then 
that their car with three persons in it had 
driven away fifteen minutes earlier. 

“They’ve driven on thinking they'd 
overtake us,” suggested Wiletta. 

But the peanut boy said no, the car had 
not gone west, but east. Wiletta and 
Richard gazed at each other with bewildered 
eyes. In this moment a seed was sown, and 
a strange, disquieting uneasiness began to 
assume form in their minds. Could it be 
that father and mother had forgotten them? 


Come 


But no, this was too absurd. The uneasi- 


ness remained, however; it had dawned 
upon their unwilling souls at last that they 
could no longer depend on their parents, 

“Say, if we could find that stranger 
what’s his name—Armstrong —that father 
picked up, perhaps he’d know where they 
went,” suggested Richard. 

He set off to search one side of the camp 
and Wiletta the other. Weary motorists 
dozed in the shade of the thin grove, chil- 
dren slept on the rear seats, near by some- 
one hammered at a wheel rim. Wiletta, her 
eyes too hot with indignation to see well, 
suddenly stumbled over a pair of legs 
stretched out across the path. The rest of 
this person lay on his back underneath an 
expensive but dusty blue roadster. 

“Sorry !’’ She was not, and she sounded 
that way. 

“Sorry doesn’t help my right ankle any,” 
responded a voice from under the car. 
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“Then you shouldn’t take up the whole 
path,” she crisped. 

The long legs waved, the rest of the per- 
son hunched himself out from under the 
ear. He sat up and regarded her. Hazel 
eyes in a tanned face, very bright, quizzical 
eyes above blue overalls. 

The young man put down his wrench, 
and hopping on one foot nursed his ankle 
smilingly. 

“Sorry,” she repeated, with dignity. 

He began to irritate her with his easy 
manner, as if she were not something of a 
small goddess in that dusty, common place. 
It was not the way strange young men us- 
ually behaved when she apologized. They 
were always either eager or abject. 

But this young man, after gazing at her 
as if he were trying to remember something, 
merely inquired if she was looking for a gray 
Landseer car. She admitted that she was. 
And then he actually said that it was lucky 
she'd stumbled over him, for he’d forgotten 
all about her. 

“Indeed?” Her eyebrows arched. “And 
why should you remember me? I'm sure 
I've never seen you before.” There was a 
slight ag om geen accent on the you. 

but you’ve seen my father. He 
has to your people off to visit the ranch 
of someone they both know. I gathered 
he’s an ex-hardware prince. They told me 
to watch out for you.” 

“Oh, then you're — 

“Nat Armstrong. Would you like to sit 
in our car until they return?” 

“Good gracious, how long will they be 
gone? What shall I do in this disgusting 
place all afternoon? No, thank you, i don’t 
care to sit down. I'll go find my brother. 
I should think you might have reminded 
ey father that perhaps I wouldn't care to 

left like this.’ 

He merely smiled at her, and she feit 
furious with him and with everything. No 
contemporary of the opposite sex had any 
right to be so indifferent to her anger. 

Ske picked her way in and out among 
the cars until she had found her brother 

“Gosh, they don’t care what they do,” 
Richard remarked of his parents. 

“You mark my words, they'll get us iato 
some awful mess before long. I thought we 
were simply gone this morning when dad 
got to racing that other car. | 1 just shut 
my eyes and passed out. And now these 
ordinary Armstrongs 

‘They've got a bird of a car,’ 
ard, open-minded as usual. 

“But he’s a prune. Take that empty 
orange box over to that tree for me, will 
you, Rick? If I can get paper at the stand, 
I’ll write a letter.” 

The afternoon droned and smelled of 
dust. Wiletta leaned her head against the 
tree, composing a letter: “I do not know 
whether we shall ever see each other again 
Sometimes I feel as if life is hardly worth the 
living. Last night there was a won 
derful moon, and I thought of that night 
when you and I 

She struggled briefly for the next word 
The next thing she was aware of was a pain 
in the back of her neck. She lurched side- 
ways, sat up with a violent start. Deep 
blue shadows veiled the aisles of the grove 
For an instant the terror of a child waking 
in a strange bed gripped her. She started to 
her feet and a voice said, “It's all right 
You had a good sleep.” 

With his back against a near-by tree, Mr 
Nat Armstrong sat. He rose to his feet and 
came forward as she stared at him, trying 
to gather her bedazed faculties. She saw 
now that twilight was deepening in the thin 
grove, cars were beginning to flock in; in 
the open space someone kad made a fire and 
the smell of weod smoke drifted slowly 
through the windleas evening air. 

“I’ve been waiting for you to wake up,” 
he said impersonally. ‘‘ Everything's ready 
for supper. No use waiting for our people. 
They may have had a blow-out.” 

She looked like a wan princess who smells 
something faintly repugnant. 

‘Supper—here—in this place?” 

For a moment he said nothing. He stood 
looking at her directly in the eye, contem 
platively. Then he spoke: 

“T don’t know what it is you need, but 
I'll bet you've never had it. You look like 
a good sport, but you're not acting like one.” 

Her eyes turned to blue ice, she gathered 
herself up, she started to speak, when sud 
denly he laughed blithely and took her arm 
ys by the elbow. 

“Come, you and I are going -to get sup 
per—and make the best of each other.” 


"said Rich- 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Remington Sportsmen's Week 


in your Store, in your Town— 
the country over — OCTOBER 13+ to 18% 


OW that the hunting season is coming on, there’s 
N a lot of pleasure in anticipation—fun in getting 
ready for it. 

That's why your dealer and Remington are co-op- 
erating to give you Remington Sportsmen’s Week— 
a chance for you to see what's what for hunting, 
camping and trapping. 

And the show is not held in New York nor off in 
Chicago, but right in your store, in your town. 

So drop in, chat with your dealer. He likes to talk hunting, too. 

Take time to look things over—not just the Remington ex- 
hibit, but the hunting coats, cooking and camping outfits, auto 


kits, and so on. Why, there’s a thrill in just seeing and han- 
dling all the outdoor equipment! 


And here are some of the things you'll see in his Remington 
exhibit: 

New Improved Model 10 Pump Gun. 

Remington Game Loads. 

Remington Rifles and Metallic Cartridges. 

And the Remington Knives for Sportsmen. 

Remington Sportsmen’s Week, at your dealer’s—now/ 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 
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me mington Aer te ae it oads 
Specific Loads for Specific Game—scientifically 
loaded to a uniform standard of velocity, pattern 
and penetration, all with moderate recoil 
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“ECONOMY?” Specified Loads 
Made by Remington 
The new smokeless shell at a lower price. Loaded 
with No. 2 Smokeless powder— good, honest shells 
carefully made and carefully inspected 













The New Improved Remington Model 10 
12 Gauge Pump Gun 
Even better today than ever before. 


The Remington Autoloading Shotgun—12 Gauge 
The first hammerless autoloading shotgun ever produced 


The Remington .22 Calibre Autoloading Rifle--Model 24 
Your choice of either regular .22 Short or .22 Long Rifle 
chambering. (Not interchangeable.) 
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The Remington Model 25 Slide Action Rifle 
-25-20 W.C.F. and .32 W.C.F. Calibres. 


The Remington Model 14 High Power Rifle 
The only forearm-operated high power rifle made. Cham- 
bered for .25 Rem., .30 Rem., .32 Rem. or .35 Rem. Cartridges, 































No. R4353 
Remington Hunting 
and Trapping Knife 
Specially designed 
for use on the game 
trail and trap line 





Remington Hi-Speed Cartridges 
In .25, .30, .32, .35, 38 and .44 calibres for nearly 


every par me rifle Distinguished for flat 
trajectory, accuracy and killing power 
No. R1123 
The Hunter's 
Favorite 


With blades 
Properly shaped 
for sticking and 
skinning 


Remington Knives for Sportsmen 


At the store during Remington Sportsmen’s Week note especially 
the Remington Pocket Knives. They are designed to meet the 
sportsman’s needs—as Remington has learned them through 108 
years’ association. The steel is Remington Steel—all Remington's 
century-old experience went into working and tempering it. The 
blades are shaped right for their purpose. The handles are put on 
to stay on Each knife balances in the hand as a knife should. 
They are rea/ knives. See them. 


Remington .22 Long Rifle Palma Cartridges 
Beyond question the most uniform small bore ammuni 
tion ever developed 


CUTLERY ~— CASH REGISTERS 


No, R3843 
The Remington 
Camp Knife— 

Master blade, clip 
blade, punch blade, 
screw driver, can 
opener, bottle open 
er and corkscrew 





No. R4243 
The Remington 
Rave Camp 

Trail 
A big, husky knife 
with two cutting 
blades, punch 
blade and can 
opener, 


















DON T GUESS 
Buy the Gat with a 
Double Guarantee 


i)” For motoring For golf 

“ vadio “ traveling 
“ outings “ office or 
“ hiking “ home wear 
Dress well 

and succeed 


2-Pocket 
Heather 
Coat 


$7.50 


value 
unequalied ¢ 
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COATS & VESTS 
The Friendly Coat 


That's what most folks call 
Thermo. Take it with you on the 
motor trip, to the golf course, or 
fishing trip, when a friendly coat 
underneath your street coat adds 
just the extra warmth needed on 
blustery days and cool nights. 
Then, too, Thermo is the right 
coat for office or factory wear and 
it’s a solid comfort coat to wear 
around the house. You get a 
double guarantee with Thermo. 
The built-in virgin wool quality 
of Thermo assures long service. 
Thermo washes easily. Worn 
the year ‘round. 





Thermo “two-way” cuffs have 
reversabie wrist-strap for loose or 
tight cuffs, as you wish. 


Thermo coats are made in Scotch 
Grains, Tartans and Heather 
Mixtures at $7.50 to $9.00; Vests 
$5.00 and $6.00. 


Look fer the Thermo virgin wool 
hanger in the neck. If your dealer 
carnot supply you, write us. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
349 Broadway, Dept. M., New York 


Thermo 
“Two-way” 
cuffs can 
be worn 
loose 
or 
tight 
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Easily slipped on—vrevers- 
able strap at wrist for loose 
cuff comfort or snug cuff 
for warmth, as desired —no 
stretching out of shape. 
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| excitement, I couldn’t tell; ; 
| rounds went by it got so sore that each time 
| it landed it hurt me almost as much as it did 








fought or was to fight, one in which I was to 
receive more punishment than I have ever 
had in all my other battles put together; 
more, in fact, than I have ever seen inflicted 
on any other prize fighter, and I have seen 
all the famous battles of the past forty 


ears. 
E We started off in the whirlwind fashion 
of the bout in the barn, two healthy young 
fellows hating each other through envy an 
jealousy inspired by our supporters and 
played up through all the years preceding. 
Choynski, knowing that I had a bad right 
hand, started rushing me from the start, 
and I had to win, if at all, with my left 
hand alone. 

A sturdier, tougher fellow than Choynski 
never stepped into a ring, and I had my 
work cut out for me. As he would come 
toward me I would “bat” him with my left 
hand, right in the face, and the more deter- 
minedly he came on, the more determined 
I was to meet him with a straight left-hand 
right in the face. 

n the third round I led for his face, he 
started to duck and I landed on his fore- 
head with my left and broke this too. I 
knew it was hurt, but how badly, in the 
but as the 


Choynski. 

Now Choynski would get in a terrific 
blow every little while. He was kind of 
sweet on hitting me in the left eye with his 
right hand, and he had my face “busted 
up.” So the fight went on at this terrific pace 
round after round, and my left hand was 
throbbing and hurting so that the only time 
I would risk hitting him was when I had to 
protect myself from his leads. 

Avout the tenth round I discovered that 
I had foolishly put on the wrong kind of 
shoes, the rulberested sort that amateurs 
wear in a gymnasium. They are all right 
there, but when you get on a hard floor in 
the hot sun and they in to blister your 
feet, 1 tell you you are going through some- 
thing. Each of my soles was one great 
water blister. With these bothering me so, 
and Choynski still so full of fight, I thought 
less of sparing my right hand; so I fixed it 
up with my trainer—Delaney—to call out 
every once in a while, “Jim, it’s time you 
used your right now.” 


The Discovery of the Left Hook 


Before starting my right I would, as they 
say in boxing, telegraph the blow, purposely. 
I didn’t want to hit him, but wanted to 
make him afraid of that hand, and I began 
swinging it very often and soon had Choyn- 
ski thinking it wasn’t hurt quite so badly as 
they had said it was. This threat made 
Choynski, to get away from the blow, go to 
m left, and that gave me a chance to use 
a little left-hand hook they knew nothing 
about in those days; in fact, it had not been 
used before—nor had I myself used it be- 
fore. It was just discovered through my 

at need. In using this left hook I found 

could save the two knuckles that were 
hurt—those of the third and little finger— 
by hitting with the side of my hand and 
the first knuckle. The wild swing at him 
with my right would force him to duck to 
my left; then he was in a position for me to 
hook him with my left—that is, with the 
first knuckle and the side of the hand; and 
of course the blow fell with double force, as 
he was practically ducking into it himself. 

Right here I should say, for the sake of 
those not initiated in — fighting, that 
the blows that bring blood are not really 
the most painful ones. In ordinary life the 
slightest tap on the mouth may make 

our mouth bleed. Many people visiting 

enver, unused to the high altitude, bleed 
from the nose, and even a hot day will 
affect susceptible ones the same way. The 
blows that really hurt are those alongside 
the jaw or the head—those that almost 
knock you out but don’t—and the solid 
punches in the short ribs or in the stomach 
or any place around the body. Of course 
I am not now considering the foul ones, 
such as the rabbit punch on the back of the 
neck or those given below the belt. When a 
really painful blow is delivered spectators 
seldom realize it; but when they see blood 
most of them think a man is being mur- 
dered, and he may hardly feel it. For in- 
stance, Carpentier was badly hurt by the 
infighting of those short body blows which 
Dempsey landed on him in their historic 
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fight, although most of the women spec- 
tators in their seats thought the two fighters 
were having a fine time going aye 
pretty motions, since no one was badly 
cut up. ee 

By this time the sun was very high in the 
sky, and hot, and I could see that its 
rays beating down pitilessly on Choynski’s 
raw face troubled him a t deal. As for 
myself, Choynski, you will remember, was 
using the riding gloves lent him by one of 
the spectators, and they had three heavy 
seams down the back, and each time a blow 
glanced by my face or body it left three 
angry red welts on my skin. I looked like a 
zebra—not striped with yellow, but with 
red, and the sun made these wounds pain 
a 

So the > 7 proceeded without ever a 
pause. We did not stall much or wrestle all 
over the ring, but blow succeeded blow fast 
and furiously. Probably a great deal of 
this fight could be characterized as slugging, 
since, though I did use my head in the way 
I have described above, and was quick and 
fast, I was still an amateur and had not yet 
acquired thescientificskill one gains through 
experience. In fact, I learned more about 
fige ting in this contest than I ever knew 

ore. 


Fraternal Solicitude 


Things continued like this until the four- 
teenth round. Whenever I was forced to 
hit Choynski a straight left-hand punch, 
the pain from the broken hand shot clean 
up through my arm, and in this round sud- 
denly I grew weak; and once, if such a 
thing is ible, fainted while still standing 
up, both arms dropping and everything 
growing hazy in front of me. It was a 
critical moment, for there I stood, my 
arms at my sides, and there was an awful 
silence for a few seconds. Choynski looked 
at me and thought I was pulling some trick, 
but a few seconds later his supporters real- 
ized that I was not faking, that I was in a 
position to be licked, and I heard a terrific 
shout from them, and with the shout I got a 
horrible punch on the right eye. 

From that time on all through that round 
everything was black in front of me. All 
I could sense was the feel of the blows that 
Choynski rained on me right and left. I 
was not out; I was just groggy, and in- 
stinctively kept my head ng with his 
blows and managed to keep my chin out of 
danger, though totally uncovered, my hands 
still at my sides. 

So they kept coming, regular and well 
timed, which was an advantage in a way, 
for I was able, with the little sense I had, 
just to ride them, as they say, getting hit 
alongside the head and the eye, but not 
once on my chin. If just one had landed 
there I would have been down and out for 
the count. 

The round ended at last and I can re- 
member my seconds leading me to my 
corner—I didn’t know where it was—and 
seating me in my chair. 

I must now tell something that hap- 

ned at this stage of the fight, about which 

did not learn until afterward. My two 
older brothers, Frank and Harry, were just 
spectators there and it looked as if I were 
going to be licked. Frank, wanting to find 

arry so that they could sympathize with 
each other, found him at the stern of the 
boat, his head over the gunwale and look- 
ing into the water, crying. 

“What are you doing over here?” de- 
manded Frank. 

“T can’t see Jim licked,” sobbed Harry. 

“Well,” said Frank, “this is a hell of a 
place for you to be if he is getting licked!” 
And he “belted him” on the nose, and they 
had another skirmish outside the ring be- 
cause Frank thought Harry had left me in 
the lurch! 

Now I remember that just before the 
next, the fifteenth, round started, Delaney 
said, ‘Are you all right?” 

I replied, “Yes, I’ll pull through.” 

So I went up for the next round and, of 
course, Choynski was at me like a fire horse 
going to a four-alarm fire, ng his best to 
put me out. As I was weak and my head 
was still quite foggy, I clinched and held on 
for a while; and ina very few seconds my 
brain cleared, and when I broke out of the 
clinch I wanted to make Choynski think 
I was all right, although I was still a trifle 
off. So I feinted at him and tried to do a 
nice little side step, as I had been doing 
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before for the effect; but I pulled an awful 
“bone,” for when I started this side step I 
nearly fell on my face, and showed Choyr- 
ski that my legs were wabbly. Picture a 
drunken man reaching for a post and you 
have me then! 

That was t for Choynski’s support- 
ers! They thought they had me licked; 
and no question about it, I was well on 
the way to defeat. So I clinched at every 
opportunity, while he was trying his darned- 
est to end the fight right then and there. 

Now the tricks in clinching are only a 
few, in spite of some people’s ideas to the 
contrary. All one can do to weather a 
rocky round is, first grab for your oppo- 
nent’s arms, catch him wherever you can — 
at wrist or shoulder or elbow—putting 
your head on the other fellow’s left shoul- 
der, and then stay as close to him as 

ible. The real skill consists in knowing 
just when to grab him and when to let go. 
If one doesn’t time these maneuvers care- 
fully he is in more trouble than before. I 
have seen hundreds of fellows defeated just 
because they didn’t understand these 
points and didn’t know what to do when 
they were in trouble. 

I have, too, often read accounts of how a 
man was worn out by his opponent’s lean- 
ing all his weight on him in a clinch. That 
is a false idea. Jeffries, —— 230 
eager leaned on my 180 at Coney Island 

or twenty-three rounds and it never af- 
fected me in the least, for when a man is 
leaning on you, that is the time for you to 
relax, and if his weight does get too much 
for you, all you need to do is to go down on 
one knee and let the referee see that your 
opponent is wrestling with you. All such 
points are important parts of the boxing 
game and a knowledge and use of them are 
what constitute generalship in the ring. 
So I clinched with Choynski and weathered 
this storm by knowing just what to do. 

I started up for the sixteenth round with 
the old pep, but the sun was beating on my 
face very disagreeably. Still, I red to 
myself, it must be hurting Choynski’s face 
even more, because he was more seriously 
cut than I. Now this flatboat had just two 

illars, about two feet in thickness, rising 
rom the sides, with a little platform upon 
them and a little pilot house in the center 
above. By accident I found the spot where 
this gave just enough shadow to cover one 
man from the sun, and I backed over into 
that little oasis and did as much fighting as 
I possibly could standing there. 


The Beginning of the End 


When the seventeenth round came, in- 
stead of taking the center of the ring, Choyn- 
ski walked right over to the sheltered 
place and stood there waiting for me to 
come to him! From then on the battling 
was as much to see who could hold this ad- 
vantage as for the victory at the finish. 
In fact, most of our fighting was done by 
those pillars. 

We battled at this terrific pace to the 
end, which came in the twenty-eighth 
round, Choynski was rapidly tiring, and 
I lf had been suffering tortures from 
the hot sun. 

We were sorry-looking sights, they tell 
me, when we came up for the twenty- 
eighth round, I saw the condition Choyn- 
ski was in and felt that one good left-hand 
hook would finish him. 

People who have not engaged in ring 
battles, and many of those who follow them 
pretty closely, do not realize the mental 
attitude of the fighter or the processes of 
thought he goes through. A fighter—at 
least 2 scientific and experienced one—has 
no time to think much about fear or defeat, 
victory or the purse. course, between 
rounds, if his principal second is not hold- 
ing him in conversation, which is usually 
the case, or in flashes such as those when, 
relaxed in the clinch, I looked over Choyn- 
ski’s shoulder at my brothers or friends, he 
can dwell on such things. But for the most 
part, all a fighter can think ofis the action— 
that is, of what the other fellow is going to 
do next and what he himself must do next. 
Occasionally his opponent may do some- 
thing absolutely unexpected, something he 
never did in a fight before in his life, and 
one has to change one’s whole tactics en- 
tirely. Decisive plans of action frequently 
come from a wise handler; but if the 
fighter is skillful they will come from his 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Sonora Announces 
a Radio Speaker 


Clearer tone +» Sharper definition + Perfect con- 


cealment of the “horn” 


make this instrument 


a radical advance in Radio Amplification 


IOLIN, cello, piano, harp—the finest 

musical instruments—have always been 
made of wood. Eleven years ago Sonora joined 
these ranks of the finest by applying the 
same principle of sound reproduction to the 
phonograph; and now— 


Sonera announces a radio speaker with 
concealed all-wood “horn.” 


Not solid wood, for, like solid metal, thick 


dealers all over the country. Read in the column at 
the right a few of the many unsolicited testimonials 
which reach us daily. They will tell you how the 
Sonora Radio Speaker is bringing to thousands a 
new value in radio. 


HENEVER broadcasting is in progress, these 
dealers are prepared and eager to make a com- 
parative demonstration for you. You shall be the 
only judge; of the thousands who have already pur- 
chased this instrument, hardly one has failed to 
comment on its marked superiority in tone and 








or thin, solid wood fF 
will add vibrations of | 
its own. 

Instead, ply upon ply 
of thin, seasoned wood 
is moulded around a form 
as perfect as the science 
of acoustics can make it. 
Each wafer-thin layer is 
set at cross-grain to the 
next, for sound waves 
















volume. 


We are sure that this differ- 
ence will be obvious to you, 
too. Stop by this evening and 


“Out of the heart 
of a Sonora” 

















follow the fibres of wood 
and by opposing succes- 
sive networks of these 
fibres, no track is left open for tone to escape. 





And between every pair of plies are spread sheer 
films of gum which function like the quicksilver 
coating on a mirror, reflecting every faintest sound 
and cushioning each layer of mellow wood from 
vibration against the next. 


Every unnatural vibration is shorn from the crys- 
tal-clear stream cf sound which pours from the 
Sonora tone chainber. 


OW the Sonora Radio Speaker, the culmination 
of eleven years’ specialization in sound repro- 
duction alone, is in the hands of radioand phonograph 


Sits gracefully on top of your 


Radio Set 






merely listen fora minute. Or, | 
if the dealers in your town are not yet supplied 
with Sonora Radio Speakers, send us the coupon be- 
low and make a thorough test in your own home. 


The price of the Sonora Radio Speaker is $30.00. 


onor, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Radio Speaker 
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NEW YORK SUN SCORES 
A SCOOP 


With a Sonora Radio Speaker 


‘Ting cutepentiners Geaseees of pune sv 
produced by the Radio Speaker 
as demonstrated when, 
uring the ion, 


Thus “The Sun” Mg ny 
one ballon, in New York at least 
But even the prestige of a 
not have tempted the 
editors of ‘The Sun"’ if previous tests of 
the Sonora Radio Speaker had not con 
vigeced them that OT tone wus so — 
ae pec nm! CY fect that a ¢; 
the roer 
city and athe ‘mt get b 
understand with 





out out poms of of mistake every result 
in the hall. 


FROM “THE MAN BEHIND 
THE GUN” 


Radio Engineer for WCX 


has purchased two Sonora 
Radio Speakers 


o Vpenears Co. 
New York, N 2a 


I exacting that I he 
“In the test t " 
Speaker, 


speaker it is evirlent 
that it 
have done their utmost to get @ per 
fect reproduction of the concerts re- 
ceived from Broadcasting Stations. 
The tone is perfect: a — rich, mei- 
low quality which aeppesis instantly 
to the ear of the listener. You do act 
have to strain your cars to pa whet « 
speaker is talking about t talks up 
to you like your best friend, which 1 

know it will be to me from now on 
“I have installed two of them im this 
station. One for my own sonal use 
and one a Ay benefit the artists 
her as they record 

their po be bay for broadcasting. 

“I recommend the Sonora Radio 
Speaker to anyone who is contemplat 
ing the purchase of a device of this 
kind for his receiving set for three 
reasons: tone pny — and 
beauty. Yours ver 

(Signed) Merrill baitchelt, wcxk” 





ONE ORDER FOR 5,000 
SONORA RADIO SPEAKERS! 
An initial order for five thousand is 


typical of the enthusiasm which the 
Sonora Radio Speaker has aroused 


among the whose livelihood 
depends upon buying only merchan 
dise that pe will like immediately 
The New ork department store 


which this order “plugged in” 
five these speakers to the same 
radio set, and ae ¢ enunciating in 
perfect unison and harmony of tone 
and volume, kept customers informed 
of the progress of the Democratic Con 
vention, and incidentally, demon 
strated to thousands the superiority 
of the Sonora. 


“SONORA’S PERFECT GIFT TO 
THE RADIO WORLD” 


This letter is typical of hundreds 
which enthusiastic radio fans and 
lovers of good music are sending us 


daily: 
Sonora se pa a Co 

New York, N. 

“Gentlemen: 

“Just a few lines of unsolicited praise 
for your new Redio ker. I am en 
ardent radio fan and have used ali the 
‘well-known makes of speakers, Sut 
never before have I heard such vol 

ume, clarity of tone and absolute 
fidelity to the artist as your Speaker 
affords. Your slogan ‘Clear as a Beii’ 
certainly hits the nail on the head. [fn 
closing please accept my thanks for 
this, your perfect gift to the radio 
world Sincerely yours, 

“ (Signed) W. D. Strauch. 

1437 8 Mong L Street 
Philadelphia, P 





SONORA PH 
Gentlemer 


Please send me one & 


Can be plugged into any Radio Set re, 


No extra batteries required = 


Shipped to any foreign country parcel post prepaid on receipt of 
price Reliable dealers wanted 





NOGRAPH CO., 279 Broadway, New York, N.Y 
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Modern clothe 
| — hy ancient underclothes ? 


‘Lue first thing men demand in clothes today 
is comfort, 


Let us be logical. 


Why don’t we insist on modern comfort in 
underclothes? Cannot the age that pro- 
duced the airplane and the radio make an 
adequate union suit?—instead of wrinkles, 
irritation, constraint? 
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S 


1804: Formality, 
constraint 

1024: Ease, com 

fort—in everything 
but underclothes! 


Carter's underwear is tailored on living models. It is 
built to fit an active human body, not a manikin, Every 
tug, every stress that can come to it, is provided for. It 


13 has,to be comfortable. 





its first day out of the box. 

We believe that Carter’s marks | 
a real advance in the making of 
good underwear. A good many 
3 million Carter wearers agree. Try 


Trvww ewer 


Pet AR tere. 0 nile 


And it stays comfortable. The Carter fabric takes care 
of that. A fabric so springy, so skilfully knit that it can’t 
te sag out of shape. A fabric that laughs at washtubs and 
wear—that retains to the end the genial springiness of 


Into every genuine Carter suit is 
sewn this label. Look for it when you 


buy underwear 


hh Ae hh hh hit hh tt lila | 


i | 
ay I - : 1 *, 
Carter's—frhis tall—yourself! — | ogc. Garters 


It 


The William Carter Company, 
601 Highland Avenue, Needham 
Heights, Mass. 


Carter’s Unio 
jor Men 
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(Continued from Page 136) 
own brain as he rests between rounds, or 
in sudden inspirations as he fights in the 


ring. 

There is one policy that I have always 
carried out in my fights: If I thought a 
man was beginning to tire a little, I would 
always turn and watch my opponent’s gait, 
when at the end of a round we were both 
walking to our corners. A man who is 
bothered in the head or in the legs is more 
or less like a man who has had a little too 
much to drink—he shows it plainly in his 
walk, dragging his legs. That was Choyn- 
ski now, the old snap all gone. 

Well, we came up for the twenty-eighth 
round, and a more fatigued pair of men 
than we two I don’t ever remember seeing. 
Yet both were full of determination to win. 
I know I realized, and I’m sure Choynski 
did also, that the end was not far off. 

There was one invaluable thought which 
occurred to me early in this fight. As I 
said, this was the most punishing one I was 
ever in, and somehow I learned then a prin- 
ciple that stcod me in good stead in all my 
later fights—that is, to reserve a little 
strength for a crucial moment; never to go 
quite to the limit at any one time until that 
moment came. I felt then, and also felt in 
my later conflicts, that I had some reserve 
strength for one final spurt. To save this 
I relaxed at every possible moment through 
the fight, not only between rounds but as 
we clinched, when I would let him franti- 
cally try in his eagerness to push me away, 


| while I leisurely held on and watched him 


waste his efforts and energy. Then I would 
break away just as deliberately and slowly 
as the referee would allow. By this tac- 
tic, which is also a part of ring generalship, 
I was slightly fresher than Choynski, in 
opie of the injuries with which I had begun 
the fight. 

I now felt that if I could get my left- 
hand hook in on Choynski I could end it 
all, and that was what I started out to do. 
As my trainer and I had arranged when the 
twenty-eighth round started, Delaney kept 
shouting, ‘‘Now, Jim, cut loose with that 
right hand! You can finish him with one 
good punch! Come on now, let that right 

ot’ 

As if following his advice, time after 
time I deliberately pulled my right back 
and swung “haymakers” at Choynski, in- 
tending to miss him, and I got him going, 
as I have described before in this story, to- 
ward my left, only he was not going quite 
so fast. 

Again and again I swung the right, de- 
liberately missing by a little, and watched 
him duck in an are toward his right and 
toward the threat of my left. Slower and 
slower came his motions and, it seemed to 
me as I watched him, like those of the 
swinging pendulum of a clock beginning to 
die down. 


The Finishing Punch 


With this slackening I could see the end 
to all the grueling pain I had been through 
and victory within my grasp, and the 
thought gave me strength. I called on that 
last reserve, swung my right hand, and, as 
he came over more slowly than ever to the 
left, put everything that I had in the world 
into my left—whole fist now, not caring 
whether I smashed every bone in that hand, 
because I meant it to be the final blow— 
and timed it so perfectly that, as he reached 
the end of the arc, it landed squarely on 
the vital point of the jaw, and down he 
fell. As the referee stood over him count- 
ing ten, I also counted to myself to be cer- 
tain I got the right count. I was so tired 
that I was sure if he should get up again I 
should drop dead! 

So ended this battle, which Billy De- 
laney, the most famous of all seconds, said 
was the fiercest he ever saw, either before 
or since. And it is a remarkable feature of 
this fight that I fought this whole battle 
with my left hand. I never landed with my 
right once—in fact, couldn’t even close it 
tight. 

As soon as the fight was over we were 
carried to the deck of a tug that lay along- 
side; then as soon as I could get on my 
feet I went to Choynski’s cabin and shook 
his hand, turning the old feud into a friend- 
ship which has lasted ever since. He is 
now instructor in the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Club, and every time I go to that city he 
and his wife have dinner with me. 

We were then each taken to a Turkish 
bath, and for seven hours I sat on a steamer 
chair, my blistered feet in two pails of hot 
water and my hands in two other pails of 
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the same hot liquid, hot towels in addition 
on my zebra-stri face. 

I sup I should say something dra- 
matic about how the two factions acted 
after the fight was over, but, to tell the 
truth, I was so tired I do not remember a 
single thing about it aside from the one big 


cheer. 

I had no fights during the following year, 
and when I came to exercise again I found 
the knuckles of my left hand so flattened 
that I couldn’t even hit the punching bag 
with a straight left, but would have to left- 
hook it with the first knuckle. This injury, 
however, turned out an advantage, for it 
perfected the left-hand hook, of which I 
think it is everywhere agreed in sporting 
circles I was the originator. 

The following year I was employed in the 
auditor’s office in the City Hall of San Fran- 
cisco and engaged in no ring battles, simply 
taking exercise at the club pretty regularly 
to keep myself fit. Still, this period was not 
without its suspense and excitement. 

Not a little of the latter was caused by a 
new weekly paper, the California Illus- 
trated World. In the very first issue they 
printed on the front page a picture of 
James J. Corbett, labeling it “The Coming 
Champion of the World,”’ with these words 
underneath: “Pin This in Your Hat!” 
Complimentary copies of this number were 
mailed all over America and practically 
every known sporting man received one. 
This was just about a year and a half after 
the great battle between John L. Sullivan 
and Jake Kilrain, in Mississippi, which was 
the last heavyweight championship contest 
fought with bare knuckles and under the 
old rules. In this scrap, after a terrific 
struggle, Sullivan managed to best Kilrain. 


The Bid From New Orleans 


For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the old London prize-ring 
rules, I will explain that these regulations 
not only provided for bare knuckles but 
allowed wrestling with and throwing your 
antagonist. When one contestant was 
either thrown or knocked down the round 
was ended and not before. It was only 
after such a turn in events that an inter- 
mission or rest of one minute was granted. 
A good ring general could actually fight a 
thousand rounds under these London prize- 
ring rules and make the fight less grueling 
than a modern twenty-round contest. All 
he would have to do would be to clinch, 
fake a fall and pretend the other fellow 
threw him, and he could gain a minute’s 
rest and end around. So rounds would fre- 
quently be of only five seconds’ duration, 
with a sixty-second rest following each. 

Conditions, of course, are much more 
practical under Queensberry rules, which 
prevail today. These forbid wrestling, de- 
mand five-ounce gloves and three minutes 
of boxing before the minute’s rest. If a 
man is knocked down or falls he must get 
up without any assistance, within ten sec- 
onds, and continue the fighting, or he loses. 
Thus the present system is much more 
severe than the old, and results in more 
action. 

After the Sullivan-Kilrain fight William 
Muldoon, the famous trainer and present 
boxing commissioner of the state of New 
York, took a show on the road composed of 
wrestlers and boxers, and headed by Jake 
Kilrain as his star. 

About a month before Mardi Gras week 
pes hit New Orleans and one day were 
gathered at the place of Bud Ramos, one 
of the most famous sporting men of the 
South in the old days. 

Muldoon and Kilrain and some of the 
sports around the place were talking about 
getting someone to box Kilrain during the 
carnival and they couldn’t for the moment 
think of any new face that would arouse 
interest. Someone suggested Dominick 
McCaffrey, who at that time was consid- 
ered one of the cleverest boxers in America, 
but Kilrain turned down the suggestion, 
saying, ‘“‘I want something easier than 
that.’ 

It happened that a complimentary copy 
of the California Illustrated World lay on 
the table, displaying James J. Corbett’s 
picture on the front page and flaunting in 
their faces the threat, “Coming Champion 
of the World!” I ought to explain, I think, 
that this prophecy had been bravely put 
in the paper under the instruction of its 
owner, who had seen me box from boyhood 
up, and even before the last Choynski 
-_ had prophesied great things for me. 

ter that event he had grown absolutely 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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knit jackets & vests for men & boys 


SMART new “‘travelo’” will delight 

your eye and your purse. But 
only months of hard wear can show 

‘ you all the fine qualities ‘that have 
made “‘travelo” FAMOUS! 
? 7. . . 
Thousands of men have read this book. Have 
you? Ask for it at the nearest retailer’s, or write 
jor a FREE copy to 
PECKHAM-FOREMAN, INC 
1909-1915 Park Avenue 
New York 
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BRAIDED WIRE 
INSULATED IN RUBBER 


Y the use of an entirely new and radically 
different process of manufacture, used only 

by Kelly, the bead is formed by enclosing strips 
of insulated braided wire in the loops formed by 
the cords, which, instead of extending merely 
from bead to bead as in the ordinary construc- 
tion, are continuous, from the beginning of the 
inner ply to the end of the outer. Thus the bead 
is actually a part of the tire from the first, instead 
of being set into it later and held in by adhesion. 


With the new Kelly construction no “flipper 
strip’”’ (see below) is necessary, and as the cords 
ate not cut off at the beads, but are continuous 
and are built in at an absolutely uniform tension, 


In tires made by the ordinary method, the bead, com- 
d of strands of braided wire insulated in rubber, is 


CThe New 





A new construction that is not a mere 
‘selling point’’ but a real advance in 
tire building that means a definite 
and tangible value to the tire user. 


the tire naturally has more “give” and flexibility. 
The bead cannot break out or separate, and since 
there is no flipper strip to cause a stiffening of 
that part of the sidewall nearest the rim, a source 
of possible trouble is removed. 


We want to emphasize the fact that the Inte- 
gral Bead is not simply a minor improvement 
that gives us something to talk about. It is a real 
innovation in tire building. Not only does it 
strengthen what has been a more or less vulner- 
able point, but it makes the whole tire more flex- 
ible and adds to its life. 


It is used on/y by Kelly. 


(The ordinary way 


Most makers also use what is called a “flipper strip,” 
which passes around the bead and extends an inch or two 
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uilt as a separate unit and is fastened irito the tire by the 
plies of cord fabric which partially enclose it. These plies 
are not wrapped entirely around the bead, but are cut off — 
at the “toe” or at the side by some makers and at the 
“heel” by others—so that some plies extend along one 
side of the bead and some along two sides, but ncne around 
all three. The ends of the plies are covered by the “chafer 
strip,” which extends from the point marked “A” to the 
point marked “B.” 


upward between two of the layers of cord. This strip helps 
to hold in the bead, but it also has the effect of stiffening 
the lower part of the sidewall so that the point at which 
it ends forms a sort of hinge where the flexing of the side- 
wall, particularly in the low pressure tire, is localized, 
making an acute angle of bend. 


_ One of the great advantages of the new Kelly construc- 
tion is the fact that the flipper strip is eliminated. 





KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


250 WEST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 












(Continued from Page 138) 
convinced there was a rosy future ahead 
for me. 

One of the sports picked this paper up 
and asked, ‘‘ Who’s this?” 

They all looked at the picture and had a 
big laugh. 

Then Ramos said, ‘‘What’s the matter 
with sending a telegram to this paper? 
Maybe we can get that kid.” 

So it came about that the manager of the 
San Francisco paper sent for me one after- 
noon. I went down te his office and he 
handed me a telegram addressed to me in 
care of the paper. I opened it and read: 


“Will offer a purse of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, two thousand to the winner 
and five hundred to the loser, your railroad 
fare to New Orleans and return, if you will 
bea, ae Kilrain six reunds Mardi Gras 
week. 


I was dumfounded, but also very proud 
that I was recognized as a boxer of enough 
merit to cope with a man like the famous 
Kilrain, and I was also tickled to think 
that my name was known outside of Cali- 
fornia. So, boylike,.without consulting my 
father or anyone, I immediately telegraphed 
my acceptance. 

Of course the newspapers got hold of the 
news and a lot of the sporting editors grew 
vay solicitous and expressed their sym- 
pathy and all that. To think that a kid like 
me was foolish enough to go down there and 
fight a man like Kilrain! A lot of my 
friends tried to talk me out of it. The old 
saying that familiarity breeds contempt 
held in this case. My closest friends did 
think I would be a great fighter some day, 
but they never dreamed for one instant 
that I was then ripe enough to tackle a man 
like Kilrain, at the early age of twenty-one 
and with only one professional fight behind 
me—that with Choynski, which, by the 
way, really first established my status as a 
professional. 

The money for expenses was duly for- 
warded to me and the day before I left for 
New Orleans I went over to visit Jack 
Dempsey, the Nonpareil, who was training 
for a fight at Alameda, across the bay from 
San Francisco. When Dempsey heard what 
I was taking on he laughed. 

“Corbett,” he declared, “Kilrain will 
never lay a glove on you. You'll make a 
sucker out of him.” And he said it as if he 
meant it. Whether he did or not, I fully 
agreed with him, I was that confident. 

Then he added, “If you'll wait a while 
I'll give you letters of introduction te some 
big men from New York down there for the 
winter.” After a time he returned and 
hended me half a dozen letters to some of 
the most famous sportsmen of the day. I 
put these letters in my trunk. 

So I set out on my journey, about two 
weeks before the fight, with only fourteen 
days for training, four of which were to be 
spent on board a train. On the way down, 
whenever the train stopped for meals at 
one of the old Fred Harvey stands I would 
sprint and run all the time during the wait. 


Hospitable Bud Ramos 


One day the west-bound Limited pulled 
into the station just after our own train, 
and the west-bound passengers were get- 
ting off as I was sprinting up and down 
alongside the track. Much to my surprise, 
I ran into Mr. John W. Mackay, the father 
of our present Clarence H. Mackay, one of 
the big figures in California when it was a 
young state, and also one of the owners of 
the bank in which 1 had worked. He 
stopped and looked at me. I looked at 
him, without speaking for a moment. 
Then I greeted him. 

“Ts this Jimmy Corbett?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ I confessed. 

He looked puzzled, then asked, ‘‘ What 
in the world are you doing here?” 

“*T have left the bank and am a pugilist 
now,” I informed him a little proudly. 

“A pugilist--huh!” he retorted. “And 
where are you going now?” 

“Down to New Orleans to fight Jake 
Kilrain.” 

“Well,” he said, “I hope you get a good 
licking!” : 

“T won’t get whipped,” I told him, “‘and 
I'll be back soon to open an account in the 
bank.” 

It seemed an awfully long trip, but 
finally, one beautiful morning, I arrived in 
New Orleans. Since I knew not a soul 
in the town, and Bud Ramos was the one 
who had guaranteed the purse, I had wired 
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him anes him to meet me at the train. | 
As I got o I looked up and down the plat- 

form, but didn’t see anyone there who 
seemed to be looking for me. There was 
one very dignified-appearing gentleman 
waiting, though I didn’t imagine it was for 
me; but after almost all the passengers had 
gone from the station I caught him studying 
me. I looked at him in turn, and finally 
he took a chance and asked me my name. 

“Jim Corbett,” I replied. 

Well, I never saw such a look of disap- 
pointment, pity and sympathy mixed and 
stirred up all together, come over a man’s 
face! Though tall, and weighing about 165 
pounds, I was very skinny and undeveloped, 
with a long and none too strong neck. 

‘My name’s Bud Ramos,” he finally said. 

Then he escorted me to his carriage, 
treating me with great courtesy, and drove 
me to his apartments, by the way of Canal 
Street, the main thoroughfare oi New Or- 
leans. 

During the drive he inquired, ‘Boy, 
have you ever seen Kilrain?” 

“No,” I replied. 

He looked me over again. 

“You're not very big, are you? Why, 
you're just a kid! What makes you think 
you can whip him?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered; “I just 
think I can.” 

After luncheon in his apartments we set 
out to look the town over, and in the 
evening he took me into one of the famous 
old restaurants of the South and introduced 
me to William Muldoon and the man I was 
to fight, the redoubtable Jake Kilrain. 


Pointers on the Other Fellows 


Judging from the way they talked to me, I 
must have appeared something of a “boob” 
to them; but I let them “kid’’ me as much 
as they wanted, and did not betray that 
I was wise to them, always replying very 
meekly and politely. 

The next day Ramos took me out to a 
German garden where a lot of other fighters 
had trained and where a fellow named 
Smith was then preparing for a preliminary 
fight billed for the same night on which I 
was to meet Kilrain. I started boxing with 
Smith and going on the road with him, try- 
ing to get in the best condition possible in 
the few days remaining. 

Now after all the well-known sports of 
the town had seen me at Ramos’ place, 
there was of course some speculation as to 
my chances with Kilrain. Most were a lit- 
tle disgusted, I found out after the fight, 
feeling that Jake had too soft a mark. In 
this company was Mike Donovan, who died 
up North recently and who for years was 
the instructor of boxing at the New York 
Athletic Club. Phil Dwyer, Pat Duffy and 
the others to whom I had the letters of 
introduction—which I had not yet pre- 
sented—were also in this party, and they 
appointed Mike Donovan a committee of 
one to go out to the training quarters the 
next evening to size me up and have a talk 
with me. Accordingly he came, introduced 
himself to me, and started to quiz me as we 
stood in the bar attached to the place in 
which I was training. 

‘Have you ever seen Kilrain fight, young | 
fellow?” he said. 

“No,” I replied. } 

‘‘Have you any idea how he boxes?” 

I told him I hadn’t, and as all the time 
I could tell that he was trying to draw me 
out, and also from the way he talked 
that he knew a whole iot about boxing, I 
said to myself, ‘I'll give him an earful to 
take back to the Kilrain quarters.” 

For at least an hour we stood there in 
that bar, he asking all sorts of questions 
about boxing and fighting, most of his in- 
quiries involving the finer points. 

Finally I asked, ‘‘ How heavy is Kilrain?”’ 

‘He'll weigh about 210 to 215,” he re- 
plied. 

“Well,” I said, ‘Sullivan licked him.” 

“Yes,” he said; “but it was a pretty 
tough fight.” 

Finally he took hold of me and said, 
“Now this fellow Kilrain has a great left- 
hand body punch, also a trick like this: 
Sometimes when he hits straight with the | 
left for the head his head is over here and 
sometimes it’s there.” And he illustrated 
it with his own head. ‘‘Now what would 
you do if his head was over here?” 

I looked him in the eye and replied, ‘‘ Mr. 
Donovan, I’ll go fishing for his head until | 
1 find it, no matter where it is.” 

He grasped me by the hand. 

“Young fellow,” he exclaimed, strangely | 
enough, with almost Dempsey’s exact | 
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When you 
| play billiards 


LEASE don’t smoke your cigarette or chalk your cue over 
the table or throw cues on the playing surface. These things 
damage the cloth and spoil the perfect level. 
Don’t hit too far under on draw shots. You may bruise the 
cloth or tear it. 
Play the ‘“gentleman’s game” as if you owned the table, the 
cue and the balls. Ali the champions do. 
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Every billiard player should know this 


If you have ever seen an important billiard championship, it 

is almost certain that you watched the game played on a table 
_ covered with Simonis Billiard Cloth. 
Bi Simonis cloth is made in Verviers, a little town in Belgium, 
F by a firm founded in 1680. The processes of making Simonis 
cloth are long and tedious and the perfect quality is largely due 
to the “old-fashioned,’’ hand-finishing methods which forbid 
quantity production. 

It requires three months to finish one piece of Simonis Billiard 
Cicth. 





How cloth affects your game 


The infinitely small fibres that 
s make the “nap'’ of the cloth should 
4 be of even length and density so that 

4 they grip the ball just enough as it 

passes over them. In poor cloth, tiny 

unseen irregularities of the weave and 
nap deflect the ball, hold it too much 
or not enough. 

1 Simonir Cloth is as true as cloth 

i 2 can be made. It is of fine, even tex- 
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ture; a standard, unvarying green 
color, and with a peculiar lustre of 
its own. 

Ask the room-keeper where you 
play if the tables are covered with 
Simonis Billiard Cloth. There is no 
better cloth for him to use or for you 
to play on. We will gladly tell any- 
one of the nearest dealer in Simoniz 
Billiard Cloth. 
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i ; Aimost every important championship is played on Simonis Cloth 
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words, “you’re going to make an awful 
sucker out of Kilrain. He won’t lay a glove 
on you. Why, you know all about boxing!” 
go he went back to the gambling house 
and told the group, “ This fellow Corbett is 
going to make a monkey out of Kilrain.” 

They all laughed at him, but neverthe- 
less it made them more interested in the 
stranger’s chances, for Donovan was the only 
one who had visited my Lavon 3 quarters. 

But the following afternoon Phil Dwyer, 
Pat Duffy and the whole crowd came out to 
look me over. Of course, at that time I 
knew nothing of Donovan’s report to them. 
They introduced themselves to me and we 
sat on the veranda of the little hotel and 
they started to cross-examine me too. 
“What makes you think you can beat Kil- 
rain? You've never seen him fight. He’s 
one of the greatest pugilists in the worid,” 
one asked, repeating almost word for word 
the first question Donovan had put to me 
the day before. 

“Well,” I said, “I not only think so my- 
self, but Jack Dempsey thinks I can beat 
him too.” 

Right away came 
know Jack Dempsey? 

“T box with him and know him that well,” 
I replied. 

Their surprise over this information made 
them feel a little foolish, I suppose, after 
having talked to me as if I were a novice, 
and from then on I dropped that réle and 
they treated me with some respect. 

** Now that you are out here, gentlemen,” 
I remarked, “I have letters in my trunk 
addressed to several I see here. They’re 
from Jack Dempsey.” 

At this they seemed more surprised than 
ever, and when I produced the letters we 
found that four of these happened to be 
written to men in the crowd. Immediately 
they became my friends and warmed up to 
me; and we had a nice chat, which con- 
tinued until they left. 

On the day of the fight I left off training 
and went down to visit the city. Seeing a bi 
café which seemed to be very popular, pa, 
being curious to hear the talk of the fight, 
I entered and found a crowd of men at the 
bar. Someone re ized me and I was 
introduced. While I was being presented, 
one of the men, a great, strong six-footer, 
looked me up and down as if he were quite 
am ’ 
“You're the fellow who’s going to fight 
Kilrain tonight!” he exclaimed, then 
wae as if his heart would break. 

“Yes, sir,” I said—in a very low voice. 

He slapped me on the back and induiged 
in another horselaugh. 

“i — stay four rounds with Kilrain, 
kid, I’ll make you a present of $100.” 


a voice: “Do you 
” 


Before the Fight 


Well, there was nothing he could have 
said that could have hurt my feelings more, 
and as I had about fifty-odd dollars in my 
pocket, I came back with “ You won’t give 
me any $100; but I’ll bet you fifty that I'll 
be there at the end of the sixth.’ 

ae no,” he insisted, “I'll give you 


“You couldn’t give me anything,” I re- 
plied. And we ha a gow a heated argument 
which almost ended in a fight. However, 
after a while, I left without any serious row 
bey ee + 

I shall never forget what a splendid 
character Bud Ramos was. He was a 
personal friend of Kilrain’s, but he had a 
very kindly feeling toward me and showed 
it in a nice though not exactly encouraging 
way. His wife, knowing I was all alone in 
the city and thinking I was going to be 
killed by Kilrain, whom they idolized and 
thought unbeatable, felt sorry for me too. 
So they came out to my training quarters 
and had dinner with me before the fight, 
and I could tell from the tone of their con- 
versation, and from the way in which Mrs. 
Ramos would look at me from time to time, 
that they really thought I was going to be 
very badly hurt, and that they would not 
give much for my chances. Nevertheless, 
they tried their t to cheer me up, not 
realizing that I didn't really feel the need of 
such he 

Just before they left I asked Mr. Ramos 
if he would send a telegram to my father in 
San Francisco for me. 

“Why certainly,” he said; so I wrote 
out the message, and as near as I can now 
remember it, this is what I wrote: 


“Never felt better in my life. Will whip 
Kilrain sure. Love to mother and all. 
“ Jm.”’ 


October '8, 1924 


I handed it to him, saying, “ Will you be 
sure this goes right off, please? I want my 
father to get it before the fight.”” Then I 
added, “‘ You may read it, if you like, Mr. 

mos.” 

He did, and I only wish I was capable of 
picturing to you the look on his face! After 
getting over his amazement, he said in the 
way people talk when they try to break bad 
news gently, “Jim, do you think it’s ad- 
visable to send this telegram? You know 
you have never seen Kilrain fight.” 

I slapped him on the back and replied, 
“Mr. Ramos, I appreciate your sympathy 
and your kindness to me, and I'll never 
forget it; but I feel in my bones I’m going 
to beat Kilrain.” 

This was almost too much, and they 
went off to send the wire, and I went to the 
Southern Athletic Club, where the fight 
was to be held. The preliminary bouts were 
already on when I arrived, and walking 
down the aisle I sat in the audience and 
looked at the fighters, no one paying the 
least attention to me; not that I wanted 
it, but the indifference showed what a 
stranger I was and how little known. 

Here I waited until Smith came on, for 
I was quite anxious to see what sort of 
showing this young fellow I had been train- 
ing with would make. I saw him, all 
right—knocked stiff—and helped carry 
him into a dressing room, which, by the 
way, was the one I was to use. A nice be- 
ginning, but I brought him to, not only 
through sympathy but because I needed 
him as a second. Then I started getting 
into my things. 


My Friend the Referee 


I had everything on but one shoe when 
Muldoon came into the room and said in a 
domineering manner which I did not like, 
cae 3 up, young fellow, and get in the 
ring! The referee and Kilrain are waiting 
for you!”’ 

“Just a minute,’ I retorted; “I’ve got 
something to say about that.” 

“Well, what is it, what is it?”’ he replied 
impatiently. 

“Hold your horses and I’ll tell you,” I 
said. “‘ You say the referee is in there?”’ 

“Yes, yes; and you’d better not keep 
them waiting.” 

“That so?” I came back. “ As it happens 
I haven’t been consulted about any referee. 
I want to look him over.” And then we had 
a few stiff words. 

However, it ended in his going out and 
telling Bud Ramos and the ors of the 
club that the young fellow had weakened 
and it looked very much as if he weren’t 
going to fight. 

I should perhaps explain that this ignor- 
ing of me on the part of the directors was 
natural; Kilrain was the big card, and no 
one expected me to have a chance with him, 
so they didn’t consult me about a number 
of things. It was not that they were delib- 
erately unfair; they just thought it would 
be wasting time. But considering all things 
a al they were certainly taking me 
lightly. 

Within a minute the directors and Bud 
Ramos and all the audience who could get 
in had rushed in the room. One of them 
spoke up. 

“I’m the president of the club,”’ said he. 
“What’s the reason for your trying to 
back out?” 

“I’m not,” I replied politely; ‘and 
there’s no trouble at all, only I came a long 
way to bex Jake Kilrain, and this contest 
tonight means an awful lot to me, though it 
seems to be a joke with you people. I want 
to know who the referee is and I want to 
meet him and talk with him. I think that 
much courtesy at least is coming to one of 
tke principals.” 

“Why, that’s all right,” he said, seeming 
to feel a little easier now; and cut they sent 
for the referee, who walked in a few seconds 
later to be introduced. Lo and behold! 
Who was he but the fellow who had wanted 
to give me the $100 if I stayed four rounds 
with Kilrain! 

I knew my chances were slim with him 
as the third man in the ring, and looking 
him straight in his eye I remarked, “ You’ve 
been appointed referee?’’ 

“Yes,”’ he answered. 

“T’ve no doubt but you stand pretty well 
here and are a gentleman.” 

“I certainly am a gentleman, sir!’ he 
came back at me. 

“That’s fine,” I took him up quickly; 
“and since you’re a gentleman, if one of the 
principals in this contest objected to your 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
being referee, you, being such a gentleman, 
would naturally resign.” 

“TI certainly would,” he replied. 

“T’m glad of that, sir, and also that you 
are a gentleman,” I declared, “because I 
happen to object to your being referee.” 

He walked out in a huff and then there 
was a round or two of talk without any 
intermission. 

Finally I said, ‘Wait a minute, gentle 
men’’—I was addressing the whole room, 
Muldoon included—‘‘don’t think you’re 
not going to see a fight. You're going to see 
one all right. But I came from San Fran- 
cisco all alone and you all think I’m going 
to be murdered. Now I don’t think so; 
I think I’m going to win tonight. Now 
what do you think of that?”” Here I paused 
to let this sink in, then went on: “And if I 
win by one point I don’t want to be robbed 
by this referee that has been picked to save 
Kilrain’s reputation for him. If I win it by 
an inch, I want it; and if I lose it, there will 
be no kick coming. Now I’ll take anyone 
in this crowd for referee—and I don’t know 
any of you.” 

Up stepped one of the finest-looking men 
I ever gazed upon, handsomely dressed, a 
regular fashion plate in fact. He was the 
amateur boxing champion of the club, a 
cotton broker, and a member of one of the 
best families in New Orleans, I was told 
later. Rather excitedly Ned Violett—that 
was his name, though I won’t swear astothe 
spelling— declared, “I'll referee this fight!’ 
And if ever sincerity and fairness showed in 
a man’s tones, they certainly did in his! 

I liked him at once, and I said, “‘ He’ll do 
me, gentlemen. Now go on out and I'll be 
ready in the shake of a lamb’s tail.” So I 
put on the other shoe and went out into the 
ring, where Kilrain was waiting for me. 
The announcer came over and asked me 
my weight. I said “About 165,” and he 
announced the weights: ‘Corbett, 165; 
Kilrain, 190!” 

I jumped up from my chair and said 
laughingly, in a voice that everyone near 
the ring could hear, “Justa minute. Change 
those weights. If Kilrain weighs 190, I 
weigh 130.” 


A Glorious Occasion 


At this there was considerable laughter 
among those at the ring side, who seemed 
to catch the sarcasm quick enough; and the 
first round started. As we met in the 
center I feinted at Kilrain a couple of 
times; then, too swiftly for the audience 
to count them, hit him six punches right on 
the nose, and the spectators began throw- 
ing their hats in the air. 

In the second round I hit him at will and 
a bad cut appeared above his right eye. 
He was a good boxer of the old school, but 
was being considerably outpointed, for I 
was confusing him with a brand-new style 
of fighting, although I was not quite aware 
of it myself. Jack Dempsey—the original, 
always remember that—had recognized this, 
and looking back, I can see that in his con- 
versations at training quarters Mike Don- 
ovan had betrayed his enthusiasm and 
belief that I had something altogether new. 
Perhaps it was just as well that I had just 
my boyish confidence then, without a full 
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realization of my actual ability. I might 
have grown too cocky and worked less 
industriously. 

_The six rounds went along like this, I 
hitting him practically whenever I chose, 
the audience frantic with surprise and ex- 
citement. At the call of time at the end of 


| 
| 


| 


the bout, almost before the referee had | 


time to give the decision—which he did, 
and to me—the audience had swarmed 
down the aisles and the leaders had lifted 
me on their shoulders, carrying me around 
the building and hailing me as the next 
champion of the world. They took me into 
my dressing room, where I changed clothes 
as quickly as possible, and then was ushered 
into a carriage and taken to the smartest 
club in New Orleans—the Pickwick Club, 
if I remember rightly. Here they wined 
and dined me. It was a glorious night for 
a boy of twenty-one! 


Music to His Ears 


On the next day I had no sooner entered 
Bud Ramos’ place than Kilrain came in, sore 
as a boil because this unknown kid had put 
it over on him. 

“Corbett,” said he, “I want to fight you 
again.” 

“No,” Lreplied; “I’ve got your name on 
my list. Now I'll go and get some other 
names on my list.” 

“What for?” he said. “You didn’t lick 
me last night.” 


“Anybody looking at your face would | 


think I did,” I replied, and he turned quite 
nasty and for a minute it looked as if there 
was going to be a second battle right then 
and there; but Bud Ramos came in and 
escorted Kilrain out of the place, apologiz- 
ing to me for the latter’s actions. 


After the fight I had sent my father a | 


wire as follows: 
“Wonvw h hands down. Love to all.” 


Now my father was a quaint old Irish- | 





man, and he knew just as well as anybody | 


in the world what I meant when I said “won | 


with hands down,” but he loved to hear peo- 
ple explain the meaning te him. They tell 
me he was all over San Francisco that night, 
with the telegram in his pocket. When 


congratulated on Jim’s success he would | 


reply, ‘ Yes, but he sent me a telegram and 
I don’t understand it,” and so he’d produce 


the telegram. The fellow would read it and | 


repeat the words, “‘ Won with hands down.” 


“Yes,” father would say doubtfully, “ but 


what does he mean by that?” 
And it was music to his ears to hear them 
reply, ‘Why, Kilrain was easy; Jim was 


just playing with him; he just walked away 


with him.’ 


“Is that what he means?” he would in- 
quire doubtfully, er 8 hard to appear | 


indifferent; and he must have gone through 
this act with everybody in San Francisco! 

So, you see, now that I was successful, 
my father got over his disappointment at 
my leaving the bank, and forgave me. He 
seemed no longer to have any objections to 
my being in the professional ring, and had 
all the typical Irishman’s pride in a son 
that was a good fighter. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Corbett. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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UST drive your car up to any acces- 

sory dealer and say ‘‘Put on a 
THORN Automatic Windshield 
Wiper.”’ In 10 minutes it will be on 
and operating! 


On cars without vacuum tanks or 
windshields drilled for a hand wiper, 
installation takes longer, but not 50°; 
of the time usually required. This 
means a big saving in annoyance and 
installation cost to you. 


$5.00 is the price of the THORN and 
there’s no better windshield wiper at 
any price. Every one sold carries my 
personal guarantee of dependability. 


> 7 President, 


Thorn Machine Tool Company 
Room 100, Industrial Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


1. Insert sha! 
thru hole in wind- 
shield. Tighten 
nut, Attach wi 
arm. (2 minutes) 





2. Screw Thorn 
connection in vac 
uum tank. Screw 
in regular connec- 
tion, (2 minutes) 





Sold by garages and ac- 
cessory stores, Distrib- 
uted exclusively through 
the jobbing trade. 


3. Run tube 
from vacuum tank 
to windshield 
wiper — attaching. 
(6 minutes) 
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“We had to get a man to 
chisel the lock open before we 
could pack, I suppose that 
trunk hey is still round 
the bouse somewhere.” 


“Suddenly a tive went fat on us—and I 
couldn't find the hey to the loch on the spare, 
lt was a nasty tiuation — miles from a garage 
and setting dark fast.” 









‘A week ago my husband gave 
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mea 


beaded bag. Two days later I Gapeed it 
—and my latchkey punched a ho 
through it.”’ 


keep together : rage, 


house hey. It 


Anger-tips instantly, al- 
ways. 
leathert and trimmings, 
$1.00 to $8.75. 


has ended all such 
everyday tragedies 


And now, behind it, a new 
Identification Service 
to protect you from 
permanent loss 


NEVER again the question, “Where's 


the kev?” 
In this slim leather case, a// your keys 
can be filed away—each on its 


proper swivel hook, each one instantly 
at your finger-tips—as compact as a 
pocket memorandum, as real a conve- 
nience as your bill-fold. 

And now, with the new Buxton Key 
Ident:fication Service, you are protected 
against actual loss. In each Keytainer 
pocket is a numbered card, offering a 
reward for return to Buxton Head- 
guarters. When a lost Keytainez is sent 
there, Buxton looks up the owner's 
number — forwards him his missin 


keys--and mails the finder his reward. 





Eight-book Keytainer. 
Pin seal. Solid gold- 
trimmed. No. 049-8 
$11.00. Other models 
from $1.50. 


Calfihin = Kestainer, 
gold-teimsmed, Note 
the Handy Pockit. No. 
028-4, $4.50. Other 
meodels,$1.50t0$! 1.00. 


You can get Buxton Keytainers in 
dozens of different types and leathers 
—from high-grade cowhide at one 
dollar and less to gold-mounted pin 
seal at eleven dollars. 2, 4, 6 or 8 
hooks — and each hook holds two keys. 
Combination sets, too—a small Key- 
tainer for the keys used oftenest (auto 
keys, house keys)—and a larger model 
for all other keys. 


, ’ 


Jewelers, department stores, leather 
goods, stationery, haberdashery, hard- 
ware and drug stores carry Buxton 
Keytainers. Drop in and examine them 
—or let us send you the Book of 
Buxton Keytainers—free. Buxton, Inc., 
165 Chestnut Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Buxton Keytainers are still made in two 
styles—with and without the Handy Pocket. 
The Key Identification Service, of course, 
Pocket models. 

new national 


applies only to the Hand 
Protect your keys with ¢ 
Service—at once! 
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Alligator calf, with 
six gold-plated 

s. Solid gold- 
trimmed. No. 037-6. 
In gift box, $7.00. to $9.50. 


This two-hook model 
holds the four keys that 


most Car owners want te 





right 


switch, tire lock, and 

lip Se- 
curely to vest pocket or 
handbag lining like a 
fountain pen —at your 


in a variety of 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 
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CIVILIZATION 


(Continued from Page 21) 


curiously unlike pears. Nature entertained 
him for a moment while he watched a 
woodpecker sample the ruined tree and 
reject it as too solid, and then a female 
loudly said, “I want to use your tele- 
phone!” 

“Oh, certainly. It’s in the front room. 
You just go around through the veranda,” 
he pres Sn “and in the front door.” 

The mussed and desperate woman 
straightened spectacles of tortoise shell on 
her raw nose and panted, ‘‘There’s a limit 
to everything! Can you reach New York 
from here?” 

“Certainly,” said Stukely, appalled by 
her nose and by the scars of raspberry 
spikes on her bare ankles. 

“And is there a hotel in this village— 
Gossetville, or whatever its name is?” 

“It’s pretty rotten,” he told her; “‘ Pough- 
keepsie’s the nearest good hotel, y’know.” 

“Thank you. Any hotel,” the woman 
snarled, batting a fly from her nose, “is 
good enough. And if you'll carry those 
two suitcases up to the house I'll give you a 
dollar.” 

With a soiled hand she pointed to two 

leaming cases on the grass below this 
Enoll, and then trotted on, with sandals of 
red leather thumping the warm turf. She 
hurried and vanished about the house while 
Stukely frowned. Once you put on cheap 
clothes and canvas shoes and went hatless 
in the country, you were prey to such con- 
descensions. Motorists offered you five 
cents for a tin of water, and the grave into- 
nation of his voice hadn’t warned this mussy 
woman that he wasn’t subject to tips. Civi- 
lization simply didn’t recognize civilization 
in a brown cotton shirt with its sleeves 
rolled up its arms. He sniffed and walked 
past the black polished cases toward the 
creek and beheld another trotting person 
in white raiment among trees. Stukely 
paused and lighted his cigarette. This male 
was coming at a gallop that brought his 
freckles and a monstrous Adam’s apple to 
plain view in three puffs of tobacco. He ran 
very decently, too, and his ginger hair was 
cut correctly close above his rather exces- 
sive ears. He drew in and called, from ten 
yards, “ Did Miss Betts come up this way?”’ 

“1 really couldn’t say,” said Stukely 
haughtily; ‘I don’t know anybody named 
Betts.” 

“ A lady, in glasses,” the youth explained 
in a voice somehow bleating but very deep. 
“The master wants her to come back. 
She’s upset the whole equilibrium, you 
know, and it’s quite frightfully important 
for her to come back at once.” 

“The hell it is,”’ said Stukely. 

The youth looked rather dashed, and 
twiddled a sandal in the grass, stuttering, 
“But it is very important. We're doing 
the Hindu formation and if the numbers 
aren’t even it upsets everything. ‘ 
You haven’t seen a thin lady with glasses?’’ 

“What’s the Hindu formation?” Stukely 
demanded. 

“The master— Mr. Marovas—learned it 
in India. We do it for an hour every after- 
noon, We're studying velocity, and ——” 

“Just how,” Stukely snorted, “‘does one 
study velocity?” 

He might be a year or so younger than 
this angular ninny whose ears were peelin 
at the edge, but he stood at least an ineh 
higher, and so he scowled at the creature 
intensely. If this imbecile undertook to 
patronize him or offered him a dollar to 
find Miss Betts, it would be the worse for 
him, It mightn’t be civil to slap his guile- 
less face, but he could be bawled at heartily. 

“We study it. Velocity,” said the youth, 
“is life, you see; and rest is death. The 
master’s fifty-six, you know; but you’d 
never know it, because he’s always done 
everything as fast as possible and he never 
has to rest. It only took us three days to 
get here from New York, you know, and 
we walked all the way.” 

“That’s not extraordinary,” Stukely 
sniffed; ‘“Joe’s—my _brother-in-law’s— 
battalion did a hundred miles in two days 
once!” 

The youth flushed and retorted, “ Well, 
Mr. Marovas did fifty miles in one day 
when he was escaping from Turkestan!” 

“All the way downhill?” Stukely asked. 

The youth flushed yet more richly and 
announced, “‘ Well, he could kill you with 
one hand! You should have seen him run- 
ning races with that bull just now!” 

“With Erasmus? He’d no business 
doing that. Father gave him permission to 


have his fool camp down by the creek, but 
he didn’t say he could annoy our cattle. 
You people from New York,” Stukely 
growled, “have more brazen nerve! If this 
damn Slovak wants something to do, he 
can chop wood for us. For the love of Pete, 
who does this Marovas think he is? Why 
can’t he be civilized when he’s been treated 
decently? Why ——’”’ 

He stepped forward because a mosquito 
bit his neck concurrently with his last 
question, and then he blushed. The freck- 
led youth had stepped back with a defen- 
sive jerk of an elbow high across his paling 
face. Stukely gaped, ashamed of the an- 
gular fellow, and then saidin embarrassment, 
““T wasn’t going to hit you, y’know.”” And 
turning, stalked on down the slope. He 
stalked for twenty yards and then snapped 
his fingers, ashamed of himself. He had 
been acting the angry farmer, and he was 
taller than this wincing puppy. He spun 
again and stalked back up the turf toward 
the still camper and said nervously, “I’m 
sorry. Didn’t mean to be offensive,” with 
drops of sweat on his upper lip. 

“I—I’m not offended,” the young man 
muttered. Then he asked pathetically, 
“And you haven’t seen Miss Betts? The 
master’ll be so—so annoyed if she’s gone. 
He’s never lost a pupil, except that French 
poet that died at Florence last year, and he 
was so ill when they brought him to Mr. 
Marovas that there wasn’t any use in try- 
ing velocity on him. And haven’t you seen 
Miss Betts?”’ 

“Why,” Stukely countered, ‘‘is this lady 
leaving?” 

“Oh, she didn’t like something. Of 
course, the master’s rather autocratic. And 
I do think he doesn’t realize how hot it is to- 
day. I don’t feel heat at all, ever; and I’ve 
been working under Mr. Marovas ever since 
April and gained ten pounds. But I do 
think he’s a little bit rough on ——” 

The deep, babbling voice stopped and the 
outh dug grass with one foot for a while, 
is flexible small mouth shifting. 

He was someone very weak, Stukely 
thought, and was sorry for him. His eyes 
had pale-gray hearts and his thin fingers 
twitched as he suddenly went on: “Of 
course, you people that live outdoors all the 
time don’t—don’t have to worry about your 
stomachs getting out of order, and—and 
Isu you've never been ill in your life.”’ 

“Had to drop out of college last year. 
Had typhoid,” said Stukely. 

The youth looked at him with a swift, 
childish reverence that made Stukely color. 
He said,“‘Golly! F-father couldn’t afford 
to send me to college. That’s why it’s so 
interesting being under Mr. Marovas. 
It’s—it’s educational. There’s three writ- 
ers, and Miss Betts paints, you know; and 
lots of ’em have been abroad. Mr. Stukely 
told me I’d regret it, but I have gained ten 
pounds since April, and ——” 

“Mr. who?” 


The youth said, rather proudly, “Mr. 
George Stukely. He’s the president of the 
Amasset Trust Company. Gave me two 
months vacation with my salary, you know, 
because I was ill this winter. I’m his secre- 
tary—well, assistant secretary, and it’s 
awiully important to keep fit when you’ve 
a as good a chance as that. Of course, 

orty dollars a week is—pretty expensive. 
But it’s awfully educational. Were you 
ever abroad?” 

“Yes,” said Stukely, in dreadful pity of 
this boy, “‘a couple of times. . . Are 
you paying Mr. Marovas forty a week to— 
to give you setting-up exercises? For the 
love of heaven, why didn’t you—you” —he 
heard Joe Fancher wailing up the slope and 
finished—‘“‘enlist in the Marines for a cou- 
ple of years, or take boxing lessons?”’ 

“T thought about boxing lessons. Only 
father’s a minister, you know, and there’d 
have been an awful row at home if I’d done 
that; and—and you meet very interesting 

ple this way. And Mr. Marovas isn’t a 
aker,” the assistant secretary exploded, 
“even if Miss Betts says he is. He’s per- 
feetly sincere. You only have to talk to 
him to know he is. And I have gained ten 
pounds!”’ 

Joe meandered among the trees howling 
lonesomely : 


“My gal’s left me, 
My gal’s left me, 
My gal’s left me, 
An’ I’m gonna die of sorrow, babe! 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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Linings for men’s suits 
and topcoats. Linings 
forwomen’s cloaks, suits 
and furs. Dress Satins, 
Millinery Satins, Shoe 
Satins. 
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EADERSHIP in silk manufacture, maintained over a long period, requires the use 
of pure-dye silk. Clothing manufacturers, custom tailors, modistes, buying in the 
aggregate millions of yards of Skinner linings yearly, do so with absolute faith in 
Skinner quality. Poor silk can be camouflaged. Pure silk is evident as time passes. That 
is why Skinner’s Satin has been first among silk fabrics for three-quarters of a century. 
In purchasing a coat or suit ready-to-wear, look for the Skinner label shown below. In 
ordering from a tailor, ask for Skinner's Satin and 


“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE”’ 


Skinner's Satin 


All-Silk or Cotton-Back 





"1 hase * 


Established 1848 











WILLIAM SKINNE 


R & SONS — NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA — MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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, the world’s largest exclusive producers of creamery butter. 


The Federal-Knight is serving the Blue Valley Creamery Co 


| A SPEEDY TRUCK 


Moves Goods at Less Cost 


Than Any Other Motor Truck d| O 95 


WILLYS-KNIGHT MOTOR °°?" 


No valves to grind. No carbon-cleaning. Fewer 
parts. Less wear. More than 50% savings in 
upkeep. 20% more power. 





Here is a sturdy, economical high-speed truck that 
cuts delivery and upkeep costs to the bone. 


Delivers perishable goods at lowest cost per ton mile. 
Does it in the Creamery Business—does it in every 





conceivable business—for owners all over the world, 
where speed and economy are essential to success and 
profits 


A Federal product! All the well-known Federal 
quality and reliability, PLUS the world-famous 
economy of the Willys-Knight motor—the motor 
that improves with use! 


Lighter weight. Easy on tires and more than 17 
miles to the gallon of gas. A truck you can trust in 
any emergency. A faithful, dependable delivery 
unit that will keep on rolling up mileage long after 
its first cost has been charged off your books. 


Ask your local Federal representative for a demon- 
stration, in your work, without cost. 


" UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR DEALERS IN OPEN TERRITORY 
Other Federal Models: 1-Ton $1675 1%. -ton $2150; 2)4-ton fovea 344 to 4-ton 


§ to 6-ton $4750; 7-ton $5000; Light 


Duty Tractor 


$4200; 
eavy Duty Tractor ss 
additional 


these prices are for standard chassis only, in lead— Oe Taio Excise tax 
FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT 


_ FEDERAL: KNIGHT 


A SPEEDY BUSINESS TRUCK 








(Continued from Page 146) 
*Cause —-— 
My gal’s left me, 
My gal’s left me, 
My gal’s left me, 
An’ she took the kitchen stove!’’ 


His tenor prolonged this chant to an ex- 
treme, whining shiver of thin woe that 
jarred an emotion loose in Stukely’s system 
and made him rage. The world was full of 
cheats and fakers and frauds on the trust- 
ing, and Joe ambled singing in the middle of 
it as though nobody wanted what they 
hadn’t and civilization wasn’t a failure. 
Here’ he came in his loose denim jacket, 
serenely unbuttoned on the holes of an aged 
undershirt, and his blue breeches stained 
with various paints and grimes. He came 
kicking disreputable cloth shoes among 
tufts of grass and drawled from twenty 
yards, “Ace, did you let that skinny, 
dreadful-lookin’ dame inta the house? 
*Cause she’s tellin’ her troubles in the tele- 
phone an’ I’m scared we're gonna be sooed 
for maltreatin’ the wires. She’s gonna get 
her ten lawyers an’ have this Dmitri Maro- 
vas jailed! Uh-huh! She’s gonna get back 
all she’s paid him an’ more for lammin’ her 
on the yawp when she wouldn’t drill. She 
talks like grandma when somebody’d cast 
doubts on one of daddy’s sermons down in 
Gawgia. . . . Who’s this kid?” 

Stukely growled, “Joe, guess what this 
faker’s getting paid for drilling these fools!’ 
And answered himself, ‘Forty dollars!” 

“‘But he’s been all over the world collect- 
ing information about exercises,’ the as- 
sistant secretary panted; “‘India! And he 
says I can get married in the fall if I go on 
improving!” 

Joe Fancher’s eyes changed slowly from 
turquoise to sapphire as he stared the clerk 
up and down. Then he said, ‘‘ What scared 
you about your health, bud?” 

“T had indigestion all winter and ——’ 

“And now you been takin’ some exercise 
an’ you can eat camp cookin’? Yeh? Go 
on! You Stuke,” said Joe delightedly, “we 
been missin’ some news. What’s the use of 
workin’ like we do an’ just makin’ this place 
pay? You get yourself some Turkish pants 
an’ a brass earring so’s you'll look all pretty 
an’ call yourself Abdallah the Egg an’ I’ll 
have grandmamma send me a list of all the 
sick folks she knows an’ you get Uncle 
Gawge to send you a list of all the rich 
apes that bank with him an’ then we'll turn 
this place into a phys’cal-culture dump. 
Uh-huh! What was I two years a sergeant 
in the Marines for, I wanta know? Yeh, 
you let on you gave some dooks an’ a frawg 
poet settin’-up exercises you learned in 
Tibet or somewhere, an’ set around sorta 
bare-nekkid on a fence, an’ I'll be your as- 
sistant—name of Olaf, ’cause my hair don’t 
look right for a Turk. I can speak three 
words of Swedish I learned off of Porky 

lsen in my comp’ny. They’re right power- 
ful words, too, ’cause I tried ’em on a Swed- 
ish lady in Boston last year and she left me 
very sudden. Uh-huh! You got the looks 
and I” —Joe grinned—“ have got the nerve, 
an’ forty dollars a week from a lotta cheese 
that can’t take care of theyselves would 
come in nice to buy my woman joolry win- 
ters. Besides which, we're all awful civ’- 
lized in the fam’ly, and the Reverend Kent 
could sit and be refined to our victims, 
sorta kinda. You could learn to bat skinny 
ladies on the ear, couldn’t you? This dame 
up at the house didn’t like it, but most 
would when your hair’s so curly an’ you got 
black eyes.”’ He sank cross-legged on the 

Tass and asked the clerk of the Amasset 

rust Company: “Any doctor tell you 
you’re gonna die of indigestion, friend? 
No? Your girl’s been feedin’ you homemade 
bombshells every night an’ tellin’ you how 
tired you look and —— Oh, look,” said 
Joe sweetly, lifting his eyebrows, ‘‘at what’s 
comin’! Oh, Stuke! Uh-huh! Kid, we 
gotta be phys’cal-culture goofs! Oh, be- 
hold the wonders of the deep!” 

The line of white bodies came cavorting 
in silence under the trees, and Stukely saw 
mouths resolutely shut and mouths eating 
air painfully. The people of the camp 
romped with diligence up the slope and he 
had a feeling of some absurd ballet. in 
rehearsal. They bounded with spread arms 
after a frowning woman, and Stukely 
counted five mussed heads of female hair in 
the breathless row. They leaped and landed 
in a drear rhythm of sandals on warm grass, 
and several delighted little boys of the 
farms across the river, and Olive Puddy, in 
full ery, came hurrying abreast of the 
phenomenon. Olive yelled at Joe as she 
passed, “Don’t they look silly?” And 
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Stukely reddened, for all these faces, sun- 
burnt or pallid, were of the same make— 
sensitive and mostly young, and the brown 
health of the scuttling children mocked 
something that was happening. The leaves 
shook in a still laughter, as if this joyless 
dance amused them as it did the country 
children who ran effortless and gigglin 

beside the whirl of false Russian dress an 

the stagger of limbs in this forced motion. 





The line ended in a rocking girl whose ieft | 


sandal had become undone so that it 
flapped from her foot, and Stukely watched 
that scarlet flicker as the people dwindled 
past the woodpile and the sanity of his 
father’s house. 

“Uh-huh, Stuke! We gotta be physical- 
culture eggs!’’ 

A great cat purred, “‘ Many strong young 


men fancy to themselves that they can | 


teach the culture of strength. But I am 
charmed,” said the cat, taking a cigarette 
from its mouth, “‘to see you are inter- 
ested. . . . Mr. Nicoll, have you yet 
found Miss Betts?” 

The purr ceased. The man stood with 
round eyes of black velvet considering Mr. 
Nicoll, who spun to stare at his yellow face 
with parted lips that twitched as his fingers 
twitched, while he stammered, ‘“N-no, 
master; not yet, sir.” 

“It is important,” the purring voice 
resounded, “that she comes back. She is a 
foolish old maid, but an artist, and it is not 
well that she should die. At present she 
has, maybe, ten years to live. I can give 
her sixty more. Up there are her suitcases. 
Go find her at once, and then run after the 
others. You waste time.” 

Stukely blinked. The voice lulled him so 
that he wanted to yawn. Dmitri Marovas 
stood and gazed from the black-velvet eyes 
at the twitching clerk, and his flattened 
yellow face did not alter when the youth 
said wretchedly, ‘“‘I—she’s in these gentle- 
men’s house, master.” 

“They will permit you to go and speak 
to her. You will tell her that I do not wish 
her to die yet, and that she will come back 
here. You may even tell her that I am 
sorry I cuffed her mouth. It is not true, 
but if she is offended, say that. She annoys 
me,’ said Mr. Marovas, “quite frightfully. 
I pick my patients because they interest 
me and because they seem worth the time 
to preserve. This old maid will not be 
preserved from her tea and her cigarettes 
and her poisonous civilization. Go, Mr. 
Nicoll, at once.” 

The thin boy’s eyes had opened in a wide, 
bright stare and he nodded slowly, and 
slowly turned from the black-velvet holes 
in the yellow mask. He walked stiffly up 
the grass, and then halted as Joe Fancher 
loudly drawled, ‘‘Hey, bub, minute! . . . 
Friend, that lady is private in the Reverend 
Kent’s house. You ain’t asked Mr. 
Stukely Kent’s permission to send Mr. 
Nicoll inside of it.” 

“Have I Mr. Stukely Kent’s permission 
to send Mr. Nicoll into the house?” 

Stukely yawned and nodded. His uncle’s 
assistant secretary trotted suddenly under 
the leaves and was gone before Stukely 
looked back at the tassel of gold beads 
in the Russian’s nearest ear. No, Mr. 
Marovas was not naked to the waist, but 
a shirt of some thin, yellow matter aided 
the first impression, and his appalling arms 
were bare and smooth as the silk of his 
white breeches that tightened toward the 
ankle. The arms, superbly made, excused 
an anklet of gold links and that tassel of 
beads hung to the little ear hidden partly 
by black hair that faintly curled. 

“Got your comp’ny trained down fine, 
friend, ain’t you?” 

“No,” said Mr. Marovas lazily, “but in 
two weeks they will be automatic. Una- 
nimity is equilibrium. Equilibrium is 
velocity, in result, and velocity is life. Even 
the French Buffon long ago knew enough 
to say, ‘L’homme ne connait point ses 
forces.’ That is true. All primitive peoples 
know it. All animals know it. Man does 
not know his strength. He rests when he 
could work. I am fifty-six years old,” he 
told Stukely, “‘and you are—nineteen? I 
shall run you five miles and not be tired. 
You will lie down and breathe like a dog.” 
He stared at the boy, taller than himself, 
and added, “At forty you will be thin and 
at fifty you will be dead. Rest is the 
malady of your civilized thought. Ve- 
locity is life.” 

His eyes had no whites. They advanced 
and were a cavern around Stukely, a depth 
of black, sleepy water into which he sank 
until Mr. Marovas showed pointed teeth in 
a smile and slung up an arm to the bough 
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of the tree shading his magnificences. 
Muscles slid and made grooves in the 
tawny fiesh of the raised arm and then the 
heavy bough shook all its leaves in a 

ttering complaint. He could thrash Joe 
peer the boy thought, and resented 
that. 

“How much might you weigh, friend?” 

“T donot precisely know. Those things— 
measurements and weights—do not enter- 
tain me. Yet now stand yourself where I 
stand,” said Marovas, “and make the 
leaves sound. You weigh perhaps—one 
hundred and eighty? Make the leaves 
sound.” 

Joe Fancher pulled a blade of grass and 
thrust it into his pipe’s stem. He drawled, 
“I forget whether you just stand an’ shove 
or whether you shake the branch. It’s a 
very good trick, friend. Jasper Whibble’s 
Uncle Pete useda win considerable money 
offa fools out in Eutropius, Missouri, when 
I was young, doing that.” 

Mr. Marovas looked down at the seated 
figure amiably and Joe as amiably beamed 
up at the wide shoulders and the superb 
yellow arms. 

After a time the Russian said, ‘When 
you were young? You are now—twenty- 
four?” 

“Goodness gracious, no, friend! Seventy- 
three my last birthday. Uh-huh! I got to 
be seventy-three about same day you got 
to be fifty-six, sir,’’ Joe cooed, stuffing his 
pipe from a purse of striped silk. “My 
second youngest granddaughter made me 
this t’bacco bag for my birthday.” He 
lighted the tobacco and mentioned, 
“Stukely, here, gave me a gold-headed 
cane.” He put the purse back into a 
pocket of his shameful jacket and gazed up 
with sapphire eyes at the black-velvet 
circles in the yellow mask of Mr. Marovas. 
The stare lasted while Stukely rolled and 
lit a cigarette. Then the tassel of golden 
beads wavered in the Russian’s ear as his 
head turned to shift the gaze to Stukely. 

“He thinks I exaggerate my age.” 

The eyes became a cavern’s mouth loom- 
ing above Stukely and engulfing him. A 

reat silence blotted the orchard and Joe's 
Blue jacket from the boy, as though silence 
were a cloudy veil. He yawned and sank 
into black peace, into a haze of shadows and 
aimless thoughts. This man was very old 
and wise and powerful. He could keep 
ple from dying. That was plain in the 
lack cavern of his stare. And then a loud 
voice in Stukely said, ‘You idiot!” And 
the eyes receded until they were merely 
large black eyes set under yellow flesh in a 
flat, common face that showed fine points 
of sweat as if Mr. Marovas had been 
working valiantly. 

“You do look pretty young for fifty-six,” 
said Stukely. 

“Howsoever, friend,”’ Joe mused, “we 
ain’t sayin’ you aren’t. When I was young 
down in Gawgia, Wally Byrd next door 
iad an aunt come to visit his mamma that 
said she was twenty-seven, only I told her 
I thought she’d be about grandmamma’s 
age, an’ grandmamma gimme a bunt on the 
jaw for bein’ so rude to a lady. Which 
taught me not to be crit’cal about ages. 
When I was a recroot down at Quantico, 
too, there was a kid said he was nine- 
teen—a right big boy he was—and got 
very sore when guys laughed when his 
voice got all s’prano on him. His daddy 
came an’ took him outa that place by an’ 
by, sayin’ he was only fourteen; but the 
kid might have knew better. Age is just 
a matter of taste, huh? Some wanta be 
older’n they are, and it’s their own busi- 
ness; and some wanta be younger, and 
that’s their business. Come on, Stuke. 
We got work to do.” 

Stukely lingered for a breath and watched 
with fascination a fold of the yeiiow shirt 
flatten against the Russian’s ribs. The 
image of hard flesh seemed to fling out 
heat all around him, and became entirely 
human—a person in a quiet rage that 
didn’t show on his flat face or in his posture 
with the one hand hooked to the bough 
above him. His stare followed Joe’s 
bleached head under the trees and then 
shifted to some other point so sharply that 
Stukely looked off and beheld the thin Miss 
Betts oe around the woodpile. She 
came tremendously, and her raw nose was 
a jewel in splurges of sunshine through the 
leaves. Joe Fancher stop to gaze at 
her, and Mr. Marovas made a small, em- 
phatic motion of one foot. 

“You wished to see me?” 

“Naturally. . . . You are foolish to be 
angry,” said the Russian in a rising purr, 
“because I struck you. If I had oul een 
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specially interested, mademoiselle, in your 
case, I should not have been so annoyed as 
to slap you. But the illness of artists is a 
pont | matter. You are of value to the 
world, and ——” 

“Don’t talk such trash,” ‘said Miss Betts, 
her hands on her hips. “‘ You slapped me to 
impress those silly girls! You’re used to 
being treated like a tin god! But it happens 
to be eighty in the shade and my nose 
is ——” 

The Russian loudly said, unmoving, 
“Rest is the malady of your civilization. 
You do not know of how much you are 
capable. I teach my lesson. If I seem 
cruel, it is to make you believe. I am 
fifty-six years old. You perhaps are forty- 
five. Good! At your present rate you will 
not last five years; not,” he said softly, 
“five years—not three perhaps.” 

For a little time the woman wavered on 
her silly sandals and her eyes behind the 
lenses swelled. Then she snapped, “‘ Bosh! 
I took your course because I was fool 
7 to talk to you after your lecture in 
Brooklyn. And you can’t impress me. I’m 
quite through, thank you! I’m not a 
neurotic, I’m a dyspeptic! And cave men 
never have interested me. And what’s 
more, I’m going to take little Nicoll back 
to New York with me, before the poor 
baby’s spent any more of his savings on 
you. I should think you’d be ashamed to 
stand and teli that child he’s likely to die 
when you work him like a mule! Good-by!”’ 

All of a sudden Mr. Marovas went 
swirling forward and his hand touched the 
woman’s breast as his bedy came to a 
wonderful halt. He said, “‘You will not 
live three years!” And stood with his 
stare descending to the woman’s eyes in a 
black flood. 

*L-look here!’’ Stukely muttered, and 
then was still. 

He was seeing something hideous. The 
plain woman’s eyes swelled behind the 
round panes of her spectacles and her face 
twitched in a flutter of muscles. She was 
rigid with the one yellow finger touching 
her heart, a stiff, helpless stick hung in 
white silk. 

“Go now and bring Mr. Nicoll back to 
the tents, mademoiselle.”’ 

“You—needn’t try to give—me orders,” 
said Miss Betts thinly, and snapped her 
head aside; “and I shan’t bring Nicell 
anywhere! Y-you hypnotist!” 

arovas stepped backward, with water 
visibly flowing on his neck and his eyes 
monstrous. He a hand across his 
face twice, and then moved again toward 
the woman, and came against Joe Fancher’s 
blue shoulder. 

“That'll do, fella! The lady’s had enough 
of your stuff an’ said so! Fry your feet! 
Give us room! Go feed your hawgs! Stuke, 
give the lady your arm. Go on back to the 
house, ma’am. . . Aw, quit lookin’ at 
me,” Joe yelled, his eyes green and his lips 
white, “and hit me if you wanta! Yeh! 
Nobody’s answered you back in a while an’ 
you're all swelled up, Russky! You ——” 

The blue jacket ripped as Joe whirled 
and his arm raked Stukely’s face in passage 
so that the bey staggered and heard a 
thud. 

Joe was prone on the grass beside the 
apple’s trunk and not stirring. Marovas 
one and turned slowly, and lazily 
strolled down the slope. This had happened 
while Stukely rubbed his chin, and the 
ow glitter of the Russian’s earring held 

is gaze awhile. 

“Get some water,” said Miss Betts. 
“That cad can bend iron! What a 

Joe rolled over gracefully on the turf 
and raised one leg. He looked pensively at 
its foot and waggled it carefully. Then he 
drawled, ‘That guy is very quick, Stuke,”’ 
and sat up. Immediately scarlet ran from 
his pale hair down to a turquoise eye and 
Joe put a thumb to the trickle, remarking, 
“Ring on his hand. See him hit me twice, 
babe?”’ 

“Are you hurt, Joe?” 

“Goodness gracious, fella! No! He 
didn’t trample on me nor break my leg. 
Left on the stummick, right on the dome 
an’ tripped me same time. . . . Yeh, he’s 
very good! Lady, how old would you say 
this ape is?’”’ 

“He says he’s fifty-six,”’ said Miss Betts, 
“but I don’t think he’s forty. . . . Here’s 
a handkerchief.” 

Joe screwed his nose into a button and 
found the leaking point in his hair. He 
mused, “It don’t do to stand too close to a 
bird like that, kid. Distance is distance. 
His game is to tell these louses they’re 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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How the Nation-Wide 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Service 
is Made Personal to You 











This illustration shows the pattern for a locomotive cylinder. 
It is 6 feet long, 5 feet high and 5 feet 8 inches wide. Twenty- 
two hundred feet of White Pine were required for the job; and 
it took 1100 hours of highly skilled labor to Suild it. It is esti- 





mated that 500 castings Can be made from this pattern. Wher- 
ever fine patterns are made you will find a strong preference 
for White Pine. 








by Your Local Weyerhaeuser Dealer 


OU area user of White Pine, perhaps 

—for pattern making, for models, for 
templets, or for some other specialized 
use that requires a close-grained, soft 
wood that works easily and holds true. 


This gives your local Weyerhaeuser 
dealer a particularly good opportunity to 
serve you—because he can give you genu- 
ine White Pine, and for these specialized 
uses there is no other wood quite so good. 

And right here let us say that no man 
who wants genuine White Pine need ever 
accept a substitute. 

Great tracts in the States of Minnesota 
and Idaho are covered with dense forests 
of the finest kind of White Pine. A sure 
source for all the legitimate uses of gener- 
ations to come. 

But not all the lumber sold as “White 
Pine’’ is genuine White Pine, by any means, 
So Weyerhaeuser, the largest producer of 
White Pine in America, brands the better 
grades of White Pine with the species- 
mark ‘“‘Genuine White Pine,” and with 
the Weyerhaeuser trade-mark. 

You can see what this means to your 
local Weyerhaeuser dealer. He has an 
unfailing source of true, guaranteed White 
Pine—at your service whenever you 
want it. 


UT the Weyerhaeuser sense of responsibility 
does not stop with manufacturing the lumber, 
or with guaranteeing its genuineness and quality. 


It carries straight through in service to the local 
lumber merchant, and to the user who looks to 
his neighborhood dealer for his White Pine 
requirements. 

This is the work of the Weyerhaeuser Service 
Men—the men who work direct with the local 
Weyerhaeuser dealer and his customers. 


These Service Men see that you get the kinds 
and grades of lumber you need for the work you 
have in hand—not only White Pine for patterns, 
but Western Soft Pine where its use is advanta- 
geous and economical, Douglas Fir timbers for in- 


dustrial construction, lumber for crating, etc. 


HE Weyerhaeuser Lumber Service is personal 
all the way through. 

It is brought right to the door of the individual 
lumber merchant and the individual lumber user 
by the Weyerhaeuser Service Man. 

When they say “White Pine” they mean genuine 
White Pine—species-marked. They will arrange to 
have it supplied through a convenient local dealer 
—or will facilitate car-load mill shipments when 
preferred and advantageous. 

We should appreciate early correspondence from 
manufacturers and lumber merchants who wish to 
have this Weyerhaeuser personal attention. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 





Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these 
items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser 

Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, 

New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and with representatives 
throughout the country. 
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From coast to coast, from Canada to the Gulf—Styleplus 
Clothes have won their fame. They are unique. They stand 
alone. They have set a standard of Style and a standard of 
Clothing Value accepted by the public the nation over. 

Real Style. Skillful designing. Fine all-wool fabrics. Careful 
tailoring—style that lasts. Wide choice in fashionable fabrics and 
models for the young man who wants latest style, and for the 
conservative dresser who wants quiet elegance. 
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style clothes 
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wide popularity always by offering Style and New Values in clothes 
» ¥8—. at popular prices. Visit your local merchant! 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


aed | The York Blue: 
ae i Silk Lined. $3'750 
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j Loose straight-hanging coat—wide trousers—the English 
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unfinished worsted. Trimmed with Skinner’s Silk. 
Silk sleeves. Silk vest-back. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
gonna die, ma’am, and then give ’em a 
mean look if they don’t behave.” 

“It’s simply hypnotism,” said Miss 
Betts sourly. 

“So I saw, ma’am. He worked it fine on 
that skinny little boy, an’ then he tried 
me an’ then he tried Stuke. ‘Uh-huh! 
Uh-huh! He’s a very civ’lized person.” 

“Civilized! He’s a perfect barbarian! 
His mother was a Turk!”’ 

“*Ma’am, a guy that knows how to handle 
a lotta N’Yorkers and artists is civ’lized. 
For all I care,” Joe said generously, “his 
mamma could ha’ been a nigger! He has 
the right notion of weak-kneed people. 
When he runs into somebody different 
he —— Where you goin’, Stuke?”’ 

Stukely went tramping down the grass 
with a bubble of red floating vaguely before 
his eyes. This was too much, too much; 
much too much, Joe might go on yelling 
after him, but that didn’t count. This yel- 
low pest had taken low advantage of Joe, 
and—and something was going to happen. 
He smashed a low bough aside and looked at 
the tents of the camp on the barren acre be- 
side the tumbling creek. The bull Erasmus 
stood in the middle of his pasture and gazed 
at the tents, too, switching his tail. Eras- 
mus should see something happen! Stukely 
marched toward the largest tent with his 
brown fists locked. The vermilion stripes of 
the canvas shifted and changed to his stare 
and a warm wet wind blew about him. 

“Kid, you let that guy be!” 

Joe had come abreast of him with his tat- 
tered jacket blown away from his torn shirt 
and fresh bleod pretty in drops on his fore- 
head. 

“I’m going to 

“You're gonna be sensible! I might 
thrash him, but you can’t. He can hit like 
a mule kicks! Go on home, son! I know 
you feel bad, but i 

“Let him thrash me,” Stukely choked; 
“T’m not going home!”’ 

Joe took hold of his shoulders and se- 
verely drawled, ‘Babe, yonder comes all 
these campers. Wanta have your nose 
mashed front of a lotta tripe like them? 
No! You come home. You're so mad now 
you're pretty near cryin’. Never saw you 
so mad. Come on home. Tomorrow I’ll 
come down an’ have a time with this ape. 
Lord, babe, you’re shakin’ all over! You 
come home!” 

The bounding line of the white idiots was 
sweeping down the turf from the north and 
Stukely panted in time to their feet. This 
red bubble persisted in floating close to his 
eyes and he could not think. He gulped, 
“T’'m going to - i 

“Don’t ery, bud!” 

“I’m not,”’ Stukely howled, and broke 
from the hands on his shoulders and ran 
toward something tall that had lifted the 
flap of a tent and stood with a cigarette in 
its mouth, observing him. 

“Oh,” said Marovas, “you have come to 
see me?”’ 

“Take that out of your mouth!” 

Marovas tossed the cigarette away and 
made his eyes large in the yellow face. A 
lip lifted and showed a tooth that seemed 
endless and sharp. He stared and Stukely 
struck at the stare and his wrist met an- 
other wrist and an anguish shot up the boy’s 
arm. Other hand! Hit him! Hit him 
again! A machine began to beat in a rum- 
bling cadence and Stukely sobbed and 
danced back from the sweep of a fist that 
stung across his breast and from the sound 
of a voice purring “ pourriture!’’— French 
for “rot.’”” The man was being rude. The 
man hit him in the stomach with a tree or 
something. Stukely sat down on the ground 
and fingered a rope that ran from a peg in 
the turf to the side of this foolish tent. Mr. 
Marovas drew back and stood fingering his 
tassel of gold beads. A half moon of blood 
glowed at one end of his mouth. 

“You do not know how'strong I am. Go 
away,”’ the Russian said, ‘“‘or you will be 
hurted!’’ 

All around this patch of turf hung a world 
of silken blouses and gaping faces with hair 
flattened by sweat. The campers gave forth 
a murmurous sound that made some spring 
in Stukely coil itself, while his stomach was 
a vacant oval in him and he could strangely 
hear himself sobbing. This spring uncoiling 
brought him to his feet and then an incal- 
culable whirlwind blew fire on his neck and 
all the silken world squawked in his ears. 

“Fight for his head, babe!” 

An eye made of black velvet came close 
and Stukely struck it. It hid itself in folds 
of yellow flesh and vanished. Stukely 
kicked at air, pinioned by arms around his 
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waist, and briefly saw a cloud shaped like 
an egg cavorting high in heaven toward the 
south. It was probably going to stay with 
friends at Southampton. He battered a 
forehead jammed against his chest and a 
face full of black eyes glared up at him. He 
brought down both fists on those eyes and 
a cat set teeth in his breast. And then 
enormous shadows tumbled from the sun 
and canvas rasped his face. He rolled and 
panted under rattling trees that fell on him 
and kicked at things without a name. 
Some demon took hold of his left ankle and 
dragged him away from his prey. Stukely 
was hauled into light with one hand clutch- 
ing a strand of yellow tissue, and strong 
paws jerked him upright. 

“This must stop,” a very refined male 
said, “‘it’s not civilized!’ 

Joe bawled, “Aw, stuff a pillow with that, 
cheese! Get your wind, babe! Leggo that 





piece of his shirt! Keep fightin’ for his | 


face!" 
It was simply too silly of Joe to talk 


about getting his wind. Stukely knew that |- 


he would never breathe again. He could | 


only sob and watch a lump rise in the mid- 
dle of the fallen red-and-white tent. This 
lump expanded, lifting canvas and useless 
ropes, and there it curiously stayed—an 
enigmatic shape, while the white-silk peo- 
ple stared and Joe kept pounding one sole 
on the ground, with his eyes green under 
patches of drying blood on his fair eye- 
brows. 

“Aw, come outa there, Russky! The kid 
wants to go on thrashin’ you, y’big ape! 


Yeh, and if you try bitin’ again, I'll bust | 


your head with — 

“Oh, stop yelling like that, Joe!” 
Stukely coughed. 

Joe must stop making such a noise, using 
up air. How on earth could he fill his lungs 
with oxygen or carbon or whatever it was 
that made air so nice to breathe? And 
what was good for the bite of a Russian 
with a Turkish mother? These idiots in 
white silk kept pressing forward to look at 
him, and numberless children, headed by 
young Olive Puddy, came hopping forward 
to goggle at the !ump under the tumbled 
canvas, and Marovas would come forth and 
jab more teeth in his throat and finish the 
job. His knees were hollow tubes and he 
could not even flee, and this ghastly Olive 
Puddy began to prance on the turf and to 
yell, “Mr. Stukely thrashed him! Mr. 
Stukely thrashed him! Mr. Stukely 
thrashed him!’’ How had all this started 
and what did it mean? A rather pretty 
girl in the rim of the audience began to 
titter, with her hands over her mouth; and 
five lads in sane overalls came, familiar as 
a milk pail, from the creek to stand in rustic 
solidity looking at Marovas in his case of 
red-and-white canvas. The news would 
shower all up and down the valley and to- 
night the story of his murder by a Russian 
tiger would be told between sodas at the 
drug store. Stukely wilted against Joe 
Fancher’s shoulder and wished that some- 
body would kill Olive Puddy too. 

“Really,” said the iced, prim voice of 
Miss Betts, “‘isn’t it time that someone took 
that tent off Mr. Marovas? He might 
smother. Personally, I hope he does,” 

The very refined male waved hands and 
said, “‘Oh, Miss Betts! Under the circum- 
stances!” 


“T don’t value your opinion of anything, | 


Mr. Windlesham. All of you stood here and 
saw this cad slap me awhile ago, and little 
Mr. Nicoll was the only one who protested. 
If you like being browbeaten by this thug, 
goon! You’veall had an opportunity to see 
how much his strength amounts to now. 
He’s nothing but some sort of cheap prize 
fighter who knows how to hypnotize a 
little!” She spoke with a sharp and firm 


deliberation that recalled Stukely’s first | 


governess making mention of jam on clean 
white trousers, and he had a fancy of her 
spanking everybody. Exactly as a gov- 
erness, she turned on the young farmers 
beyond the tent and ordered, “ Please lift 
that up!” 


“Quiet, bud,” Joe whispered in Stukely’s | 
ear; ‘you're through! If this hawg makes | 


a move I’m gonna stretch him!” 

“Mr. Stukely thrashed him!” Olive 
Puddy chanted. ‘Mr. Stukely thrashed 
him! Mist—— Oh, looky! He’s cryin’!” 


The man knelt as a stone penitent in | 


some cathedral’s vestibule, with his palms 


pressed on his eyes and a shoulder glowing 


through his ripped shirt. Stukely mumbl 

“Oh!” in a surf of shame that carried him 
three steps toward the heaving muscles of 
the Russian’s yellow back, and then he 
stood trying to think what to say. He had 
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‘ACK FROST warns you not to delay 
beyond today—change NOW to Fall 


weights and styles of Underwear! 


Your Doctor will agree with Jack because Fall days 


and changeable weather call for knee and arm 


protection—call for a correct weight of underwear 
that conserves body heat and keeps out cold. It 
is wise to change NOW. 


Men, Women and Children— 
all who exercise, need the pro- 
tection of KNIT Underwear 


It is the only underwear that conforms to the basic 
health formula: 


1. A style and weight to keep us comfortably 
warm without unduly increasing perspira- 
tion. 

2. A construction that absorbs perspiration 
quickly and allows gradual evaporation. 

3. A fabric of cotton, wool, linen, silk or mix- 
ture as our individual preference may decide. 


KNIT Underwear is comfortable because it is soft — 
ELASTIC—fits snugly —never binds —“gives” freely. 


There’s a fabric, style and weight of KNIT 
Underwear for every climate —to suit any age 
and occupation — in two-piece or union suits. 


Sent Free 


“First Principles of Underwear and Health”, an interesting booklet 
repared by the Educational Division of the Industry, and an amusing 
klet for the children, “Pranks of Jack Frost”, will be sent on request. 
Please address Roy A. Cheney, Sec’y, 395 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


St A8sociqreD KNIT sitar 


AKUMA 

An Association of Knit Underwear Manufacturers 

) representing 75 per cent of the output of Knit Under- 
Ay wear in the United States. 
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NEWARK Shoe 
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im che United States 





GIVE DOUBLE THE WEAR 


The most amazing 
value for the money 
ever known! 











After 9 months wear by 
a Baltimore Postman! 


Slit shows thickness of sole after daily 
wear for nine months, covering ten 
miles each day! THEY DO WEAR! 













The ideal shoe for Policemen, Postmen, 
Firemen, Street Car Men, Railroad Men, 
Mechanics, Truckmen, Farmers, Salesmen and men in all walks 
of life who are “‘hard” on shoes. A shoe for every purpose and 
a style FOR DRESS, WORK, EVERY DAY AND SUNDAY. 


Double the Wear 
In Every Pair! 
The wear you get out of a pair of NEWARK Last Goodyear Welt 


TUFHIDE. soled Shoes is so far out of proportion TUFHIDE Soles, 
to the ordinary life of a sole, that you begin to live 




















Order by No. 9341 
Stylish Dark Tan Bal in 
the latest French toe 


rubber heels— 


wonder if they are ever going to wear out! It is snappy perforated 
almost unbelievable the length of wear men claim effect between 
they get out of a pair of these shoes rows of 
Aod what astonishes men even stitching 
more, is the fact that shoes of such $3.50 
downright durability, elegance of 


style and richness of finish can be 


bought for only $3.50 Order by No. 9316 

; Tan Goodyear Welt, U. §. 
Cur enormous annual output of over Army style in the famous 
¢ million pairs of shoes, sold direct to you U. S&S Army Last, with 
through our own ¢ branches in the soft toe; heavy damp- 
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sell such a marvelous value for Sesraseng TUFHIDE 
aly $3.4 Soles; live rubber 
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« you a wofld of satisfaction Most maue sew 
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able correctness. Made in popular lasts le ; 
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keep out i 
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experience for yourself what a marvelous 5 
shee the NEWARK TUFHIDE-soled 
Shoe is. Descriptive folder mailed on 
—" Order by No. 9313 
ORDER YOUR PAIR TODAY! A very practical Fashionable 
model in a Dark Tan Blucher 
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rubber heels ~ A 
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demand, liberal commission, fine oppor- 
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723 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. $3.50 
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Scotch grain top; heavy scalloped 
tip; new Rand Welt; broad 
French toe last; heavy long- 
wearing, damp-resisting 
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committed this ruin and his fist had swelled 
that ear now puffed and odious against the 
man’s black hair. It was an awful business 
and shameful to behold. 

“I—I’m very sorry I —— 

Joe Fancher bawled, grabbing him from 
behind, “Babe, shut that off! You ain’t 
gonna disgrace your mamma an’ the Rev- 
erend Kent or none of us by tellin’ that 
snake you’re sorry! Gentlemen fight like 
gentlemen! Look how he’s did your front 
side with his tooths! Come on ist from 
him! If he’s gonna fight any more, let the 
dawg stand up an’ start it! Here, you 
skinny boy! Where’s that Nicoll kid that 
was so admirin’ this snake? You, there,” 
he told Uncle George’s assistant secretary, 
“get your man on his feet if he wants to 
go en!” 

Mr. Nicoll looked at the kneeling figure 
beside the smashed camp stool and then 
his gray eyes shifted to Stukely’s chest with 
its crescent of raw marks on brown flesh, 
and then he said hoarsely, “I—I’m not in- 
terested in your proposition,” as if he re- 
peated aloud the phrase of a dictated letter 
in the safe sanity of the Amasset Trust 
Company’s offices. 

“We'd. all much rather this didn’t go 
on,” the refined Mr. Windlesham twittered. 

“‘Goodness gracious, fried face,” Joe 
breathed, “‘how’s it concern you-all? This 
is a man’s business! You're all so civ’lized 
you'll let this yella dawg slap a lady’s face 
an’ make fools of yourselves when this two- 
cent Russian woodpussy tells you to! Keep 

our mouth outa my way or I’ll have the 
oad here bury your remains so deep your 
kin’ll have to use an oil-well digger to find 
‘em! Yeh, I’ll make you look like Queen 
Jezebel when the dawgs had her for free 
lunch! Burn the grass! Come on home, 


| Stuke! You'll get no more fight outa this 


tripe! Store’s shut! When that man-eatin’ 
tiger gets done nursin’ his black eyes, teil 
him my name’s Joe Fancher an’ I’m this 
kid’s third cousin on his mamma’s side 
an’ fightin’ runs in the Stukelys even unta 
the tenth gen’ration! We're bofe of us 
reachers’ sons an’ we could lick you all— 
adies included—with one hand in a sling! 
Gimme recom or I'll breathe an’ blow you 
to Mexico! Come on, ace!” 

Stukely lurched away from all these star- 
ing eyes and tried to trot toward the 


| shadow and respectability of the orchard, 


while Joe whistled belligerently beside him 
with an arm about his waist and the bull 
Erasmus raised a shout of victory. 

“Like he’d done somethin’ !’’ Joe snorted. 

“That was awful, Joe!” 

“No, bud, it was pretty good! You just 

otta remember to keep one foot more be- 
find, an’ when you’re fightin’ a heavier guy 
than you, duck your fool head faster. But 
it was grand, an’ the reverend’ll be awful 
happy proud of you, an’ I never did enjoy 
a fight so much that I was just a sorta 
towel-swinger in!” 

“But what was it all about, for heaven’s 
sake?”’ 

Joe rounded his eyes into sapphires and 
said, “‘Why, don’t be so sad about it, babe! 
You sound like Jasper Whibble out in 
Eutropius when he fought Orville Tucker, 


| old man Lacy Tucker’s second boy. Or- 


ville kinda heaved me over the fence one 
day an’ Jasper got very sore about it, 
*cause we were extremely thick with each 
other, an’ he rooined Orville grand! ’N’ 
then he was all melancholy an’ asked me 
why he did such a thing! ’Tain’t compli- 
mentary to me, son! Am I nothin’!” 

“Oh, shut up! I know that’s why I did 
it, you fool! But a man ought to be civi- 
lized an’—an’ think what he’s doing! I 
don’t think there is any such thing’ as civi- 
lization, Joe!’’ Stukely complained, stop- 
ping short. 

“Goodness gracious, fella! You're get- 
tin’ awful wise for a man your age! But we 
ae pretend we're civ’lized to keep the 

eathen from mockin’ us an’ so’s nice old 
guys like the reverend’ll sleep happy an’ 

opeful, thinkin’ the world’s gettin’ better, 
an’ aaa 


“Father’ll have fits when that Puddy 
child or some other idiot tells him about 
this, Joe,”” Stukely brooded, wincing as his 
shirt rubbed one of the wounds. 

“Go on, babe! He'll —— What you 
want, fella?” 

Young Nicoll came loping alongside their 
halt and said respectfully, “Why, an old 
2 clergyman—came into the 

ouse just then when I was waiting for 
Miss Betts to come back after she’d talked 
to the mast——— to Marovas, and said he 
was Doctor Kent and he’d come back about 
his spectacles, and Mr. Stukely was with 
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him, and I said I’d go find you, because he 
couldn’t find the spectacles he wanted, and 
when I found you, you were sort of busy 
and I didn’t want to interrupt you, sir.” 

“Uh-huh! I knew he’d forget his readin’ 
glasses,” Joe yawned; “and I’ll have to 
find ’em. Come on, babe! Aw, what you 
seared of? The reverend’ll likely be all in- 
dignant with me for lettin’ you fight, bu 
he’ll prob’ly kiss you on the snoot an’ ——”’ 

“Go find his glasses and get him out of 
here before he sees me, Joe! Joe,’’ Stukely 
implored with the boom of his father’s woe 
already in his ears, ‘‘do that an’ I’ll do all 
your milking for next week. I’ll—I’ll clean 
the barn all next winter.” 

“Goodness gracious, guy! Don’t start 
faintin’ on me! A’right, you stay hid out 
an’ I’ll protect you from your poppa! Stay 
here, son,” said Joe, and trotted swiftly up 
the orchard. 

Young Mr. Nicoll started after the flying 
bluejacket and then came nervously back 
to Stukely and faltered, ‘‘C-can I get you 
some water or something, Mr. Kent?” with 
awe in his eyes. 

“No, thanks.” 

The clerk twitched his freckled ears and 
stuttered, “I—I wonder if you’d give me 
the name of y-your boxing master?’’ 

a Never had any. I box with Joe now and 
then.” 

“G-golly! And—and I’ve got some 
court plaster in a / suitcase down at the 
tent. Would you like that for where the 
mas——— where Marovas bit you? That 
must be frightfully painful. Isn’t it?” 

Stukely felt a strange rising of his spirits 
and looked down at the red drops drying 
in a neat are close to his breastbone. 
Rather nice contrast of colors. The muscle 
under the brown skin heaved gracefully as 
he breathed. He said, ‘“‘Oh, no, thanks! Be 
all right in a day or so. Plaster’s bad for 
scratches, anyhow. This sort of thing’s bet- 
ter if you just let it alone.””’ He found the 
ruins of a cigarette in his pocket and 
straightened it on a palm, while the clerk 
hunted something else to say to one who 
had thrashed Dmitri Marovas. 

, “M-Mr. Stukely’s a friend of your fam- 
i y?” 

“My mother’s brother.” 

The clerk stood gazing with vacant eyes 
at one who had thrashed Dmitri Marovas 
and was the nephew of the Amasset Trust 
Company. It was too much brilliance for 
him and his Adam’s apple distinctly 
thrilled. 

After a time he said feebly, ““M-my 
father’s a clergyman, too,” as if that made 
a sort of link between himself and such 
splendor. 

“Really?” Stukely yawned, and then 
cringed inside his shirt as his chest stung. 
He fell from his grandeurs suddenly and 
wanted a drink of water. This admirer 
would hurry to get it, but that seemed a 
little brazen and the white house held dan- 
gers. So Stukely said, ‘Here, would you 
mind waitin’ here until Joe comes back and 
telling him I’ve sneaked into the garage?” 

” mh, I'd be glad to!” 

Stukely smiled upon his slave and 
sneaked, by a wide curve, around the vege- 
table garden’s eastward wall, into the small! 
back door of the cool garage, observed only 
by Herod and Zenobia, who were teaching 
eight new pigs to squeal in the pen near the 
barns. The big doors of the little concrete 
building were nearly shut, and Stukely 
bathed his cuts at the faucet and swallowed 
water gratefully. As soon as Joe found 
Doctor Kent’s reading glasses and Uncle 
George’s big car was gone again, it would be 
ripe time for much liniment. Yes, and some- 
thing tumulous and strange was sprouting 
behind his left ear! His father would have 
to know of this sometime, but it could be 
shaded diplomatically into a letter to South- 
ampton and tactfully dismissed us a mere 
unpleasantness when the old man came 
back from his holiday. Joe could make a 
joke out of the thing and Doctor Kent 
would merely shake his white curls and be 
gravely sententious on the use of tact and 
the duties of a civilized man and —— 

“Mamma!” 

He stiffened. That was Olive Puddy’s 
yell and there came the familiar lowing 
sound of her mother’s answer from across 
the highway. Dammit! Stukely chewed 
his tongue. 

“Mamma! Three ladies want our car to 
g to Poughkeepsie in! The camp’s all 

usted up and you’d oughta saw Mr. Stuke 
thrash Mr. Marovas! And a lady said Mr. 
Stuke has lovely eyes, an’ I’m goin’ to 
marry him right off an’ not wait any 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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— know the right paper 
— pay the right price 


Printing Qualities, (d) Probable Handling (in 
office, in mail and at destination). First choice 
provides maxumum service, others a slight secrt- 
fue of one or more of the above factors, as in- 


dicated in the Grade Chart 


Each step or grade covers a definite group of Tue 


Al — Extra Firm Choice 1 —~ First Choice 
2— Second Choke 3— Third Choice 
* Recommended for Offset Lithography 
Four factors are comsidered in the above clase 
feations (a) Appearance. (b) Long Life, (c) 


O determine the suitable bond paper in each 


case —from a Memo Form to the Executive 
Letter-sheet —to know that the paper value will 
be neither greater nor less than the nature of its 
use warrants—that takes the guess-work out of 
paper buying. It is accomplished by The Specifi- 
cation Chart—with booklet “The Correct Use 
of Bond Papers”, and the sample portfolio of the 
Nine Eagle-A Bond Papers, as additional guides. 


The Nine Eagle-A Bonds are basic grades, with 
a range covering all bond paper requirements. 
Each grade is sosiboed on a volume basis—a 


bed-rock value. 


From our lowest grade—an all-sulphite wood 
bond, which we recommend for temporary forms, 
to a 100% rag-content bond, for the greatest 
permanency, and for the finest letter-sheets, 
there are eight successive steps or grades—each 
step scientifically planned and soundly developed. 





bond paper requirements. Intermediate grades, of 
no economic value, have been eliminated. This 
brings production and distribution costs to the 
lowest possible point. If you use the Chart, you 
buy the right paper, at the right price. 


Confusion in buying bond paper is due mainly to the 
multiplicity of grades on the market. Unless a buyer can 
recognize the essential differences between the sulphite [all- 
wood } paper, and the lower, medium and higher rag-content 
bonds, he cannot hope to buy bond paper advantageously. 


The Chart, Portfolio and Booklet, will quickly give you 
1 good working knowledge of fundamental bond paper 
values. There need be no further question, either about 
the right paper or the night price. 
We will gladly send them, if you ad- 
dress “us on your business stationery 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Linens, Ledgers, Covers, 
Book Papers and Announcements 


Holyok e, Massachusetts 
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GRADE CHART 


The Grade Chart indicates the relative price-quality 
position of each of the Nine Eagle A grades. These 
nine grades covert every bond paper need. 

The Grade Chart supplements the Specification 
Chart, and will assis the buyer in determining 
whether « first, second ot third choice should be 
made 

It is also an accurate presentation of the bond 
paper s«andards governing the nine Eagle-A basic 
grades 
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A super-Oxford shirt 


THE 





for sport or business 


The Emery Lustrox 


ZOU can wear this all-purpose 
shirt anywhere, and it will 
reflect credit on your dress judg- 


ment, 


Srnartly-dressed men keep a 
steady supply of Lustrox Oxford 
Shirts in their wardrobes at all 


seasons. 


Into the Lustrox, Emery has 
tailored the finest Oxford yet 
oven—~firm, close, lustrous fabric 
of exceptional beauty and utility. 


In the finer details of fit and 
finigh the Emery touch is every- 
where evident. You'll like its free, 
easy cornfort—the way it fits about 
the shoulders, under the arms, 
where comfort counts. None but 
the finest custom shirt can equal 
it. Yet the price is only $3.00. 


You can get it in either neck- 
band style with double cuffs, or 
in collar attached style with 
either double or single cuffs. 
Comes in white or soft shades 
of tan, grey, or blue. 

Other Emery Shirts in silks, 
broadcloths, checks, piques, and 
other fabrics, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50 and up, notable for their 
good taste, fit and finish. 


Ask for Emery Lustrox Oxford 
Shirts at better class shops. Or 
we will see that you are served 
promptly on receipt of money 
order and name of dealer. Give 
neckband size and sleeve length. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc. 
Makers of Emery Shirts, Phila- 
delphia. 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
longer for Mrs. Fancher to die off! Yup! 
And Eddie Buck’s goin’ to drive two gentle- 
men down to Poughkeepsie ‘cause the 
camp’s all busted up!” 

“Why, Olive! Why’s the camp busted 
up, lambie?”’ 

“’Cause Mr. Stuke thrashed Mr. Maro- 
vas,” Olive sereeched impatiently; ‘and 
y’oughta seen his eyes! You seen Mr. 
Stuke, mamma? 

After a second of rank anguish Stukely 
heard Mrs, Puddy’s voice approaching, and 
the fat kind woman said in the voice of 
kind fat women who have been running 
across roads on a hot day, “Now, quit 
yellin’, Ollie! Doctor Kent’s come back 
an’ he'll hear you say hey mone & was fightin’ 
an’ you'll get Stukely in trouble. Come on 
home!” she urged. ‘Mamma might give 
you a nice piece of cake.” 

“Naw,” said Olive; “1 wanta find Mr. 
Stuke. Mr. Marovas bit him on the belly.” 

“Ollie! That ain’t a refined word!” 

na don’t care! Mr. Stukely | thrashed 
him an’ I’m goin’ to marry —— 

“Hush up, Ollie! You’ ll make old 
Doctor Kent hear you, an’ preachers don’t 
like their boys fightin’!’’ Mrs. Puddy cau- 
foey “Whatever did Stukely fight him 
or?” 

“T dunno, mamma! But he threw him 
clean over a tent an’ then the tent come 
down an’ Mr. Stukely pulled his shirt off 
him an’ bunged his eyes shut. Why don’t 
preachers like their boys to fight, mamma?” 

‘Cause they don’t, lambie; a preacher’s 
folks have to be nicer than us,” said this 
matron, “for an example.” 

“What's an example, mamma?” 

“It’s a kind of thing, Ollie,” said her 
mother. ‘“‘So come on home and don’t yell 
any more, ’cause Stukely’s a big boy an’ 
they hate bein’ scolded. I don’t see why 
the campers are all leavin’.’’ 

“*Cause Mr. Stuke thrashed Mr. Maro- 
vas, and now,” Olive reported, ‘‘all the 
ladies say Mr. Marovas ain’t nice and it 
was silly to call him master and he ain’t a 
real Rushun or nothin’, and they’re all 
goin’ back to N’York and a lady ast me is 
Mr. Stuke married an’ I said I’m goin’ to 
marry him and she kind of laughed. She 
has sticky-out teeth, mamma. ‘ h, 
there’s Doctor Kent! Doctor Kent, you 'd 
ought to’ve seen Mr. Stuke”—after an un- 
defined sound, Olive resumed—‘ thrash 
Mr. Mar Aw, mamma!” 

One narrow panel of crack showed to 
Stukely his father’s black coat and the 
curly whiteness of his hair passing the 
doors of the garage. The ecclesiastical 
voice said, ‘Olive? Oh, is that you, Mrs. 
Puddy? I’m so blind in this light. My poor 
| old eyes get worse and worse. What were 
you saying about Stuke, Olive?” 

Joe Fancher came babbling, “Here’s 
your glasses now, reverend. You’d left ’em 
on the dinin’- -room windy sill. Come on, 
sir! You're keerin’ U ncle Gawge waitin’. 
Olive, you go home an’ —— 

“Naw,” said Olive, “I’m goin’ to marry 
Mr. Stuke now, ‘cause he’s awful nice and 
thrashed Mr. Marovas and he has lovely 
eyes and I wanta see where Mr. Marov as 
bit him on the stummick and — 

Stukely descended the ladder of his years 
| and became nine instead of nineteen. He 
| slid under the little motor car into the so- 
| ciety of Ermyntrude’s four black kittens 
and much slimy oil. Music dinned in his 
ears and hid all other sound while he 
panted. The organ of Saint Philip’s Church 
resounded and white choir boys chanted 
anthems in praise of peace and his father’s 
| barytone gushed the joys of universal fel- 
lowship. 

He would never be forgiven! His mother 
would swoon when she heard, and Uncle 
George would have apoplexy and even 
Norah would be shocked. . 
| “Where is he, Joe?”’ 

“Good gracious, how would I know, 
| reverend? Aw, reverend,” Joe begged, ‘be 
| reas’nable! This ape near killed me, an’ the 
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babe naturally went an’ rooined him, an’ he 
ain’t hurt bad! This dawg bit him some an’ 
he’ll mebbe have a swelled jaw or some 
brooses on his belly, but it was a grand 
fight! Uh-huh! And he rooined this hawg 
entirely!” 

“Joe, where is Stukely?”’ 

“Reverend, sir, I dunno! I left him 
talkin’ all peaceful with this Nicoll boy 
from outa Uncle Gawge’s cffice. Don’t you 
baw] the babe, sir, ‘cause he did this on my 
account. This dawg’s been — dames 
on the dome an’ all swelled up like a hop- 
toad in May and hypnotizin’ these weak 
sisters an’ Gawd knows what! And you 
ain’t any notion how handsome the babe 
looked, sorta like Jesse’s boy David after 
he slew this G’liath back in Scripture. Y eh, 
he looked extremely like you an’ 

“ Josep! ht” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joe Fancher meekly. 

Uncle George put in, ‘Gavin, don’t be 
an old woman! That child says the camp’s 
broken up and Stukely’s really done a very 
— thing, y’know, exposing this imposter, 
and —— 

“ George, you have no children,” said the 
clergyman, clicking his ancient silver cig- 
arette case rapidly in little ticks so that 
Stukely could almost see it flash in the sun 
around the beautiful white curls and the 
shocked old face. “ You’ve no children and 
you can’t be expected to understand my 
feelings. This is my boy and he’s had a 
terrible fight with this ruffian and he’s hid- 
ing from me. When he was little and came 
home from school and hid under his bed 
all afternoon, I always waited to have some 
mother call me up by telephone. But they 
never did, and I’ve never had the oppor- 
tunity to talk to him after one of his fights. 
His friends were too loyal or he thrashed 
them too hard, or something, and they never 
told on him. I must see him at once! Go 
and find him!” 

“Gavin, if you scold that kid ——”’ 

“George, kindly go and look through the 
barns. I’m blind and helpless, and I will 
not be treated as a child!’’ The fine voice 
crashed out, almost in a sob, “Joe. go and 
look for him!” 

“A’right, reverend, only this is a man 
you’ ve raised up an’ not a litty-bitty psalm- 
singin’ yella hound dawg!” Joe growled. 
“And you can’t make him civ’lized for two 
cents! I'll go get him for you, but — 
A’right, sir, I’m goin’!”’ 

Stukely drew in his feet and curled his 
arms over his head. In the profound still- 
ness he heard sounds far away and thin as 
if some child was being spanked somewhere. 
Perhaps she was, and he didn’t care. No, 
he*might even spank Olive himself! She 
had ruined him! He would be found and 
brought to judgment. His father might 
cry. This would be worse and longer than 
the time the head master wrote home from 
school that he’d been caught smoking! 

“Stukely!”’ 

Stukely undid his hands and looked at 
the black ferrule of his father’s cane in 
light from the opened doors and at his 
father’s patrician feet on the concrete floor 
among the scared kittens. If he lay very 
pe the dim eyes would never find him. 

“Come out of there, my dear boy!” 

“‘H-how did you know I was here, sir?”’ 

The Rev. Gavin Kent said tranquilly, 
“By inference, son. You’re much too big 
to get under any of the keds any more. 
Come and tell me all about it. Stuke! 
Your whole face is black and blue! I can 
see it distinctly!" 

“Th-that’s just oil, s-sir. I ——” 

“What a relief!” said the Rev. Gavin 
Kent, sitting down on the bench and taking 
off his spectacles. “‘Come here! No, never 
mind my coat! Now, how much do you 
think this lunatic weighs? And just about 
how tall is he? Taller than Joe? And — 
Well, do have a cigarette, my dear boy, and 
begin at the beginning. You must be 
——— tired. Where’s your head? Now 


go o 
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Why 


Checks triply safeguarded are furnished today. You pay nothing 
for positive protection against a real menace 


ODAY an important new feature has been added to the 

service offered by progressive banks to depositors. It is— 
positive protection against check raisers. 
Because the check raiser 1s a serious and growing menace. His 
cunning and ingenuity make him among the most dangerous 
of criminals. Last year check frauds cost this country more 
than fifty million dollars. 
This tells how banks give you positive protection against the 
check raiser. 

Checks triply protected 
Embodied right in the crisp blank checks furnished to depositors 
there is a triple safeguard. It does not depend upon mechanical 
contrivances. It operates automatically to protect you. 
For these fine checks are made of the world’s safest paper. It 
absolutely resists and exposes any attempt at — by 
knife, acid or rubber erasure. This is safeguard No. 
Safety paper and mechanical devices are good, as fas as they 
go. But the master-crook often finds a way to beat them. In- 
surance is the only positive protection against loss! So.... 
Insurance for $1000 

When you use these checks you are automatically made bene- 
ficiary of a $1000 insurance bond. It insures you against loss 
through alteration of your checks. 


Look for this mark 
of safety in the cor- 
ner of each check: 


Trust your bank— 


Pay by Check 


It saves time and money. It gives you an exact record 
of what you pay out, eliminates mistakes in amount, 
and embarrassment or loss. It aids intelligent opera- 
tion ef your “budget,” always shows where you stand. 


Write checks properly, with ink—filling blank spaces. 
Never use a check on which erasure has been neces- 
oa THE BANKERS SU 


Insist upon Super-Safety Insured checks—positively 
protected! They are triply safeguarded against fraud- 


ulent alteration. Chicago 


New York 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
San Francisco 


This insurance is carried by the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company—one of the strongest in America. It enjoys an 
enviable national reputation for prompt payment of all just 
claims. Has over $19,000,000 in assets. Is associated with the 
“old line” Hartford Fire Insurance Company, which has been 
in business for more than 113 years. 


A 3rd strong link 
The third element of safety for your checks is this: 
Each check is fully protected by the world-famed William i, 
Burns International Detective Agency, Inc. 


That is a name the check raiser has reason to fear. He thinks 
twice before tampering with checks so powerfully protected. 
Whether your checking account is large or small, find out about this 
simple but positive protection—which operates effectively without 
thought, trouble or expense on your part. 

Because your bank can supply“Super-Safety INSURED Bank Checks” 
without cost to you. Ask about it today. Deposit your funds in the 
bank which provides these checks. 


Free, Burns’ interesting book 


of a free book —which contains stories 


Clip and mail coupon for copy 
1e famous detective, William J. Burns. 


of check raisers, written by t 
You'll enjoy it—and learn some surprising things about how check 
raisers work, and how to protect your funds, 


SEND FOR INTERESTING BOOK, TODAY 
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insurance 
against 
check raisers 


FREE 


Send coupen for 
interesting book 
of detective stories 
by the famous 
William J. Burns. 








THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 110 
5950 South State Street, Chicago 
S Gentlemén: Please send me, free, “Stories of Check 
K Raisers—and How To Protect Yourself,” by William 
Ag ]. Burns. 
Hl Name 
Address 
Cuty 
PPLY COMPANY 
Your Bank 
"lease > ’ a ut d 
Aitehde: : Ditiis  Danwte Please write plainly, use margin if required. hoes 
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her—money and is properly unhappy, or 
else she—or he—marries Z for love and 
makes everybody else unhappy, including 
the play reader. 

Fourth, crowding this last theme in popu- 
larity is the Illegitimate Child theme. Out 
of the fullness of my reading I should say 
that there is ey nothing one cannot 
do with an illegitimate child. f have scant 
hope that the blunt comment of a prom- 
inent manager on this subject will serve to 
stifle the birth rate of plays inspired by this 
theme. However, “ Illegitimate children,” 
quoth this feeler of the public pulse, this 
dinwncuiiehas of public reactions, “are as 
unpopular—in a commercial sense—on the 
— as they are in real life,’ 

ifth, the Certain Time idea. Something 
or somebody must be done by a certain 
time; a prospective heir must wed or a 
mortgage must be paid or anything you 
choose must be done by a certain time. It 
is an age-old device for creating and main- 
taining dramatic suspense. 

Biographical plays abound in the mails. 
I’ve read scores of plays centered around 
Washington and Aaron Burr, Mr. Monte- 
zuma of Mexico, the present Prince of 
Wales, Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton— 
here’s a tip, authors; there never has been 
a successful play written around Nelson 
and Lady H.—and, a prime favorite, the 
Mrs. Eaton who achieved notoriety as the 
confidante of a President of the United 
States early in the nineteenth century. 
Somewhat farther on I shall advance a 
theory as to why so few biographical plays 
are commercially successful. Returning to 
Mrs. Eaton, there is a play now headed for 
New York, and receiving a great deal of 
highly favorable comment from out-of- 
town reviewers, which is based upon the 
lure and influence of The Awful Mrs. 
Eaton, its titular réle. 

What constitutes a good play? What is 
the test the reader applies to the manu- 
scripts on his desk? Years before he wrote 
The Green Goddess, highly successful both 
as a play and a motion picture, Mr. William 
Archer, the eminent English critic, wrote a 
book concerning and entitled Play Making. 
The first sentence in that treatise reads, 
“There are no rules for writing a play.” 
Aristotle and Professor Baker, among other 
teachers of dramaturgy, are more definite 
in their instructions. But even their re- 
quirements fall short of the play reader’s 
necessity, because, generally speaking, they 
deal rather academically with the ideal 
play, while the play reader, employed by a 
commercially minded manager to discover 
box-office attractions, must calculate the 
money-making possibilities of every type of 
play from highbrow sociological drama on 
through musical farce and melodrama. 


What Makes Plays Succeed? 


My system of picking plays is based upon 
a single element in play construction, an 
element the presence of which induced me 
to prophesy success for the muchly maligned 
Abie’s Irish Rose; the absence of which led 
me to predict failure for Eugene O’Neill’s 
ill-fated Welded. In a word, if you are in- 
terested, that element is action. By that 
I do not mean noise, nor rapid physical 
movement, nor the outcroppings of super- 
ficialities of plot and incident manifested in 
so-called big scenes. Rather it is a quality 
comparable to the circulation of blood 
throughout the body. Action may be 
slight, slow, quiet—a characteristic of the 
plays of A. A. Milne—but it must be sus- 
tained, continuous. If a technical defini- 
tion is allowable, action is the movement 
in a play by means of which the changes in 
character or situation seem to take place in 
the present, and more or less inevitably as 
in a human life. When, after assiduous 
study of successful plays ranging from 
musical comedy to Shaw and Strindberg, 
I discovered this quality of sustained action 
to be the one common element in them all, 
the conclusion was inevitable that such 
action is the’ vital necessity for a play’s 
success. The trick is to recognize it beneath 
its overlay of words. 

t season my enjoyment of a delicious 
breakfast was utterly ruined when I un- 
folded a morning paper and read a glowing, 
enthusiastic review of Meet the Wife, Mr. 
Lynn Starling’s farce comedy featuring 
Slery Boland. To the best of my recollec- 
tion I had rejected the script after readin 
it some months previously. Bitterly I tol 
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myself that my perfect record was broken; 
that I had lost a hit. Shamefaced, I slunk 
into the office of my boss, Mr. Starling’s 
Play broker. He greeted me with a beaming 
smile. 

“You were right!” he told me. “Con- 
gratulations!” 

Dazedly I hunted up a copy of the report 
I had turned in on the manuscript. I 
read it peace supplanted the turmoil in 
my mind. It had been my expressed opin- 
ion that there was a play, and a very good 
play, lurking in Mr. Starling’s ideas; but 
that the script needed more work put on it 
to develop it and to patch up some breaks 
in the underground action. The broker so 
advised Mr. Starling. 

While I was forgetting all about the play 
the author took it to Mary Boland. She, 
he had learned, was looking for a play of 
that type. Together Miss Boland and Star- 
ling conferred, consulted and “I wondered,” 
revising and altering the script. Then they 
took it to Stewart and French, the pro- 
ducers who had presented Miss Boland the 

revious season in The Torch Bearers. 
hen further alterations and revisions had 
been made Stewart and French put the 
play into rehearsal, during which time more 
alterations and revisions were made. After 
a few weeks out in the sticks, which en- 
abled the author and producers to add 
other alterations and revisions, Meet the 
Wife was brought into Néw York—to play 
to capacity houses for the entire season. 


Rain as a Broadway Hit 


Nothing in the foregoing must be con- 
strued to imply any disparagement of 
Lynn Starling’s ability. There were made 
no more alterations and revisions in Meet. 
the Wife, possibly not so many as have 
been made in any other Broadway hit. To 
the contrary, Meet the Wife is the sole 
example I can recall at the moment of a 
play by an unknown author, such as Star- 
ing was when he submitted the play to his 
broker, going straight through to a big hit. 

While you are thinking over that hope- 
destroying statement, consider another by 
Richard Madden. He let himself be quoted 
as saying the odds against an unknown 
author getting a play successfully produced 
are 1000 to 1. I'll take every wager offered 
me on the same proposition and give odds 
of 4000 to 1. 

The chief explanation for the above- 
given odds lies in the fact that there is noset 
procedure for the acceptance and production 
of plays. There are as many contributin 
factors to the ultimate presentation o 
a play as there are in a boarding-house 
hash. The inside stories of some re- 
cent successes will reveal the truth of this 
assertion. 

For example, Rain, now in its third sea- 
sor with Jeanne Eagels. When Somerset 
Maugham’s story, Miss Thompson, ap- 
peared in magazine form it was given me to 
read and to report upon its adaptability 
for dramatic and screen versions. That was 
part of my job with Mr. Maugham’s Amer- 
ican brokers. I reported that there was 
undoubtedly a play in the story, provided 
someone could be secured to make the 
adaptation who could get by the censors. 

r. Maugham disa . “No one can 
make a play out of it,’”’ he declared. “‘ How- 
ever, if anyone wants to try it he’s welcome 
to the story.” 

Some months later Clemence Randolph 
and John Colton collaborated to make a 
dramatization of the story of Sadie Thomp- 
son, a girl of San Francisco’s red-light 
district fleeing from prison to the South 
Seas, coming under the influence of a mis- 
sionary who, trying to save Sadie’s jazz- 
loving soul, rel in himself a tidal wave 
of long-pent repressions and inhibitions 
which swept his own soul out of his keeping. 
Adaptation would be a juster word for the 
superb piece of work the collaborators did 
with the extremely difficult material they 
had to handle. Although they lifted bodily 
whole sections of dialogue from the printed 
story, they injected into the play the one 
dramatic element necessary to make it ac- 
ceptable, an element omitted—purposely, 
of course—by Mr. Maugham use it 
was not in his conception of the character 
of Sadie Thompson. But the adapters 
presented the drab, sordid Sadie in a color- 
ful haze of romance. Upon her immorality 
they superimposed a softening, factitious 
charm. 


a however, would not buy the 
play. After several rejections it came into 
the hands of Miss Eagels, recommended 
as a part that might interest her. One 
reading was sufficient for Jeanne. She saw 
herself as Sadie so vividly that she tucked 
the play under her arm and began some 
persona! pilgrim: to the offices of Broad- 
way managers. Even Miss Eagels couldn't 
allay the fears that flitted through every 
managerial brain that read Rain. 

Ultimately John D. Williams succumbed 
to the temptation. An expert director, Mr. 
Williams himself, a carefully chosen and al- 
most ideal cast, a star whose artistic ability 
and box-office attractiveness both rated 
above par, a vivid, vital play of masterful 
technical construction, not at all dependent 
for success upon its novelty, under the ban- 
ner of Sam Harris, who had bought a small 
interest in the piece and lent it the valuable 
prestige of his name—these were a few of 
the advantages Rain had. And yet, two 
nights before the play came into New York, 
se cold had been tryout audiences and re- 
viewers that Mr. Williams offered to sell 
out his interest in Rain for five thousand 
dollars. Two nights after it rey in New 
York, Williams refused an offer of twenty- 
five thousand for his interest. 

Before leaving Rain it may be interesting 
to know that there is one profit usually ac- 
cruing to a hit that Miss Eagels re | the 
management will have to struggle along 
without. In similar fashion, as practically 
every Broadway manager turned down 
Rain as a play, so have the cinema mag- 
nates drawn back with horror-stricken eyes 
from it as a picture possibility. 

At one time Famous Players dallied with 
the idea longingly. Betty Compson, they 
thought, would be precisely the girl for the 
Jeanne Eagels role. Betty thought so too, 
They told Will Hays how poceoty they 

and asked him what he thought 
about it. 

“T don’t think,” said Will, putting on his 
famous smile. “In an already too- 
censorious world, how far would we get with 
a minister that has no more self-control 
than the missionary in Rain? Nothing 
doing!” 

Of a different result, but again as an ex- 
ample of a star, rather than the author, 
selling a play, may be mentioned Miss 
Ethel Barrymore’s vehicle of last season, 
The Royal Fandango, which some sarcastic 
second-thinkers dubbed The Royal Fiasco. 
The play was sent to Miss Ba ore. She 
read it and liked it. First off, Zoe Aikens, 
its author, had furnished the star with sev- 
eral previous hits. Secondly, Miss Barry- 
more saw herself in the principal role; saw 
the réle’s values. She became enthusiastic 
over it—the rdéle. 


Character Versus Company Plays 


“This is the play I want to do,” were, in 
effect, the words Miss Barrymore uttered 
to her manager, Arthur Hopkins, if I mis- 
take not. 

When a star is a lady with the tremen- 
dous box-office draw of Ethel Barrymore, 
when she is determinedly enthusiastic about 
the play of her choice, what polite manager 
can refuse? The play went on, but not ad 
long. No one who witnessed the rehearsals 
was surprised. The play seer was not 
there. The character that had deluded Miss 
Barrymore was not strong enough, even 
when bolstered with all the star’s magnifi- 
cent artistry, to carry the deadwood of its 
environment, 

The story of the acceptance and produc- 
tion of The Old Soak differs from the pre- 
ceding as greatly as Benedictine differs 
from frilliantine. But the mention of Don 
Marquis’ big success brings up another re- 
quirement in the grand guessing contest 
known as play selection. 

Plays fall into either one of two catego- 
ries, which for the purpose of discussion may 
be termed character plays and company 
plays. No play that is not definitely one 
thing or the other can hope for success, al- 
though there is no law against a company 
play containing a star character. In the 
character play the a: action, other 
characters and plot ne Gog: may be, 
and often are, subordinated to focus inter- 
est upon one especial and particular star 
character. Cyrano, Frank Bacon’s Light- 
nin’, The Old Soak are typical examples. 
as is The Lullaby, in which Florence Reed 


recently appeared. 
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The company play, per se, and also ipso 
facto, does not require the services of a star 


actor to it. In it “the play’s the 
thing,” as Mr, Shakspere discovered one 
b matinée when he ailip a 


couple of understudies in Twelfth Night 
without suffering the loss of a singie laugh 
or curtain call. The Bat, Abie’s Irish Rose, 
the musical comedy, Maytime, need no 
es care in casting. They play them- 
selves, because th ood theater. It 
is the story, the eaty and the progress of 
their characters that constitute their indi- 
vidual attraction. 

The character play, with ita less rigid ° 
technic, is easier to write. But expert, ex- 
perienced authors, such as Avery Hopwood, 
prefer the company play because of the 

ter freedom it affords in choice of sub- 
ject and material, and its far greater cor- 
mercial value. 

For several years The Old Soak's com- 
ments on life in general have been a feature 
of Don Marquis’ daily newspaper column. 
As Mr. Marquis’ column is widely syndi- 
cated, many thousands of people scattered 
all over the United States have chuckled 
over The Old Soak’s very human reflections. 


The Famous Parrot Speech 


It occurred one day to Philip Goodman, 
not then actively engaged in theatricai en- 
terprises, that a play built around the char- 
acter would have a wide appeal, with its 
consequential crush at the box office. He 
spoke to Mr. Marquis about writing such 
a play. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Marquis vaguely, and 
continued with the humorous verse he was 
concocting at the moment. 

Several weeks passed. Mr. Goodman 
again meeting Mr. Marquis, asked him if 
he’d thought over the idea. 

“Oh, yes,” smiled Mr. Marquis. “Er 
what idea?” 

At length came the night at the Players 
Club when Goodman resolved that nothing 
but money would ever make Marauis sit up 
and take notice of the sterling idea Good- 
man was patiently carting around. 

“How much do you want to start writing 
that vo Goodman demanded, opening 
his check book to a blank page. ‘One 
thousand —two thousand?” 

“T’ll split the difference with you,” Don 
decided. ‘Write the check out for fifteen 
hundred.” 

When Marquis finished the play Good- 
man took it to Arthur Hopkins, offering it 
to him on a fifty-fifty basis. The play was 
done over two or three times before the 
astute Mr. Hopkins decided it was in shape 
to cast and rehearse. Mentally searching 
for an actor oqnupee to play the title rdie, 
Mr. Hopkins bethought himself of Harry 
Beresford, and sent for him. 

“Wish you'd read this,’ requested Mr. 
Hopkins. “ But don’t read it for the play: 
read it for the character.” 

Mr.. Beresford reported that he liked 
the character so well he'd like to play it. 

“You shall play it,”” Hopkins promised, 
“if the play is produced.” 

That conversation took place in Febru- 
ary. In August, six months later, came the 
first call for rehearsals. By that time Mr. 
Hopkins had decided upon the treatment 
to give the piece. While admitting that the 
play was timely as to subject matter and 
that it had an easily understood, amusing 
and interesting character, a fair share of the 
credit for The Old Soak’s success must be 
accorded to Mr. Hopkins’ careful, thought- 
ful, wise, personal direction during re- 
hearsals. It was an apparent lack of direc- 
tion that helped the piece succeed. Scenes 
and characters moved so naturally that 
audiences were charmed by what they 
called its very simplicity; a remarkable bit 
of difficult direction, because the show was 
packed with hokum, which, if overelabe- 
rated or stressed, would not have heen 
acteptable. 

No one who has seen The Old Soak will 
forget the parrot speech, in which the house- 
maid announces to her master that the 
family parrot has deceased himself by 
drinking some of the hooch the family 
bootlegger brought the Old Soak to sam- 
ple. oO an accompaniment of tears the 
speech begins, “It’s Peter—he’s gone 
dead —seriously dead!” 

That oft-quoted speech was first written 
during a rehearsal on a piece of cardboard 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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You can hear “the feeling” in a mother’s croon— 


with this amazing new loud speaker 


Famous scientists of sound who gave hearing to the 
deaf; the invisible ear to the law and the loud speaking 
offer a new radio triumph 


telephone to business, now 


OW comes a new-type loud 
N speaker; powerful enough to 
sound a broadcasted heart-beat; 
sensitive enough to voice the feel- 
ing in a mother’s croon, 

Che loud speaker for the critical 
musician or the exacting radio 
engineer — with clearer articulation; 
wider sound range; and unvarying 
accuracy in pitch and tone. 

Heretofore the loud speaker 
problem has been to avoid deep- 
ening the sound, while increas- 
ing its volume. When you speak 
through a megaphone, your voice 
immediately deepens. 


The same principle applies to 


lead speakers. 


Sound 
which goes 
i) through a 
funnel tends 
to lower its 
pitch. Bari- 
tone sounds 
like bass, 
soprano like 


contralto. High notes tend to 


descend an octave, thus losing 


original character. 


A 20 year development 
Dictograph Sound Scientists ap- 
plied to this problem the research 
and results of 20 years in the mak- 
ing of super-sensitive sound in- 
struments—the Acousticon for 
the Deaf, the Dictograph for the 
Law, the Dictograph Loud Speak- 
ing Telephone for Business. 

They gave the loud speaker a 
clarity and width of range it never 
had; fixing the register so it must 
keep in pitch with the artist’s 
rendition. 

They created an articulating 


THE ARTICULATING TRUE 


device and an acoustically perfect 
horn which counterbalances any 
tendency for sound to deepen as 
it is magnified. 

With this new articulating Dicto- 
grand, you can hear with perfect 
accuracy anything your receiving set 
can take out of the air; the most deli- 
cate undertones; the faintest tremolos 
and harmonics: the softest diminuendos: 
wholly unaffected by being “‘stepped- 


up” in the horn. 


It defines every note 


Nothing is lost to a roomful of listeners” 


which the finest headphone (the Dicto- 
graph Head Set) would give to a 
single auditor. 

And you can identify every note, 
every instrurnent—distinguishing the 


TONE LOUD SPEAKER 


Dictogra nd 


cello from the violin, the flute from the 
piccolo, the bass from the baritone. 


’ LA 


Hear this new radio delight 
5 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


You cannot know the full joys of radio—nor 
the real efficiency of your receiving set—until 
you’ ve given a home concert with the Dicto- 
grand. To hear the Dictogrand is to want it 
forever. That’s why Dictogrand dealers will 
giadly place one in your home on§ days’ trial— 
with no obligation to 
you whatever. 

Write, and we'll tell 
you how to secure this 
free trial. Please give 
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(Continued from Page 159) 

such as laundries stick in shirt bosoms to 
prevent mussing and wrinkling. Coming to 
the scene in question one day, Mr. Hopkins 
said to Marquis, “‘We need a little some- 
thing more right in here; just a little.” Mr. 
Marquis thereupon borrowed a_ pencil, 
found the shirt stiffener and accommodated 
with one of the gems of the play. 

Giving Harry Beresford his share of 
credit for making it so, one suspects that 
Clem Hawley, the Old Soak, is by way of 
being an actor-proof part; a part almost 
any clever, experienced actor of the type 
might: play satisfactorily. The basis for 
this suspicion lies in the fact that Beres- 
ford, the creator of the rédle, Raymond 
Hiteacock and Tom Wise, at the heads of 
two other Old Soak companies, all were 
playing the part at one time; no two of 
them alike, and yet all three of them suc- 
cessfully. When this happens to a character 
play it passes commerciaily, financially, 
into the profitable class of company plays. 

Sadly different, from the producers’ 
standpoint, was the character of Lightnin’ 
Bill Jones. Even before his death it was 
generally conceded that Lightnin’ would 
pass on with Frank Bacon. 

With Rain and The Royal Fandango it 
was a star who accomplished the sale of a 
play. Sometimes a stage director gets back 
of an author and plugs his wares. For obvi- 
ous reasons the names in the following re- 
cital are not in the least like the real names 
of the parties implicated in the production 
of a hit that gladdened Broadway late this 
August. 

eep N. Atitt is a writer of magazine 
stories and the author of a play which 
achieved a middling success some seasons 
agone. Over a year ago he finished a mod- 
ern comedy and, after several rebuffs, 
placed it with O. O. Ohho, one of Broad- 
way’s busiest producers. As is usual, the 
terms of the sale stipulated that if the play 
was not produced within a year, Ohho 
would have to return it, free of all encum- 
brances, or pay Atitt an additional two 
hundred and fifty dollars for the privilege 
of holding the script for another six months 
while making up his mind. 

There is, fellow citizens, a vast differ- 
ence between selling a play and having it 
produced. As a matter of fact a manager 
does not buy a play; he buys the right to 
produce it, for which he pays five hundred 
or a thousand dollars—whatever the author 
can get—-which dollars are to be deducted 
from the author’s royalties if, as and when 
said royalties shall accrue. The “sale” of a 
play really amounts to giving a manager an 
option on it in return for a loan. Of course 
if the manager does not produce the play he 
forfeits the advance. 

There is a young playwright running up 
and down Broadway who has paid many of 
his bills with forfeited advance royalties. 
He has a perfect genius for salesmanship. 
No sooner does he dash off a drama than he 
proceeds to sell it by the irresistible magic 
of his salesmanship. Quite often when a 
manager recovers from the coma caused by 
this author’s oratory he reads the play 
again—and starts kicking himself severely 
and often. It is nothing for the young man 
under discussion to sell the same en three 
times and never have it even threatened 
with production. 


Atitt’s New Comedy 


During the course of a season a manager 
will buy more plays than he later feels he 
can produce. Or he buys a play on a certain 
subject, of a certain type, and later dis- 
covers a play on a similar subject, or of the 
same type, which he prefers to the first one 
he bought. There are nine hundred and 
ninety-nine other reasons just as good which 
account for a manager’s buying a play 
that he never produces. As Mr. Keep N. 
Atitt discovered when O. O. Ohho made 
not the slightest motion toward putting on 
Atitt’s new comedy. 

So on the three hundred and sixty-sixth 
morning after the signing of the original 
contract Atitt called upon Ohho. The gist 
of the conversation Atitt confided to U. R. 
Allrong, a prominent, capable stage direc- 
tor. Allrong just happened by chance, 
without intention, accidentally, without 
volition conscious or unconscious, all that, 
he just happened to be walking along Forty- 
second Street when Atitt came out of the 
building in which Ohho’s office was. Catch- 
ing sight of Atitt, Allrong merely stopped 
to ask him how he was and all that sort of 
stuff, because he rather liked Atitt and had 
not seen him for many moons. 
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Atitt complained that Ohho wanted to 
hold his script a while longer without paying | 
any more money for keeping it inactive. | 

“That’s out,” advised Allrong. “What's 
the play about?” 

Atitt told him. 

“Give me a copy of it,” suggested the 
stage director. ‘I’m sailing Saturday to 
superintend the London production of Six 
Authors in Search of a Production; but 
perhaps I can do something for you before 
I go, if you’ve done as good a job as you're 
capable of doing.” 

The next afternoon Allrong took the 
script to A. Pullman Sleeper, another busy 
producer who had Allrong under contract to 
produce his plays. 

“Here,” suggested Allrong, placing 
Atitt’s play on the producer’s cluttered 
desk, ‘is a winner. A nice story about 
charming people; well done. Let me ask 
you to read it tonight so, in case you like it, 
you can arrange terms with Atitt before I 
sail on Saturday.” 

The next morning A. Pullman Sleeper 
frankly stated that he had to give Atitt 
credit for writing the cheesiest first act he'd 
ever read. 

“What did you think of the second and 
third acts?” Allrong asked. 

“T couldn’t get interested enough in the 
play to read ’em,” confessed Sleeper. 


Doctoring Sick Acts 


Allrong put the script in his pocket, 
bowed out, and chased up to the office of a 
third a who, rumor reported, was in 
the market for a play on the type of Atitt’s. 
This third manager read the play that 
ro liked it, sent for a movie magnate, 
told him the story, and after the movie 
magnate practically agreed to buy the pic- 
turization rights of the play—thus insuring 
the third manager against a total loss— 
summoned Atitt and lone for the solemn 
ceremony of signing contracts for the play’s 
production. The next day Allrong sailed for 
London, leaving Atitt to the reflection that 
if his play never went on he was anyway 
two thousand dollars richer from the 
writing of it. 

When Allrong returned from London, 
months later, he and the third manager 
consulted long and arduously over the prob- 
lem of casting the piece. Some of the actors 
they wanted they found to be unavailable, 
contracted to other managers. Some of the 
actors the manager suggested were deemed 
incompetent, or incapable, or unsuitable by 
the director. Other actors whose virtues 
Allrong expatiated on were considered en- 
tirely too expensive by the manager. Having 
had a play produced once before, Atitt sat 
in a corner and talked to himself. Finally a 
cast was assembled, a scenic artist and 
builder engaged and—the play went into 
rehearsal. 

It opened in Cleveland or Canton or 
some place Ohioan. The way the first two 
acts were received indicated that after the 
always necessary polishing and pruning, 
and one or two chan in the cast, they 
would be a great deal better than merely 
good acts. In short, the audience ate up 
the first two acts. But the third act was 
not so edible. Not nearly. The best any- 
one could say about it was that the quicker 
it went into the ash can the better every- 
body would feel. 

About the only thing in it that ail agreed 
upon was that there was a woeful lack of 
comedy from curtain to curtain. Manager, 
Allrong, the cast, carpenter, property man 
and assistant electrician all doped out re- 
medial prescriptions to inject into the sick 
act. And then it was discovered that be- 
fore and during rehearsals Atitt, the author, 
had written himself out, as the phrase is. 
The well of his ideas concerning the play 





had been pumped dry. So there were man- 
ager and cast, handcuffed, so to speak, with 
two good acts and a weak sister whose dead 
weight meant the difference between a long 
run and a short one. 

In this dilemma Allrong sent for a master 
playwright, a friend of his, and one of the 
greatest technicians in the world. This 
master playwright, as a favor te Allrong, 
went West to see the show. He liked its 
possibilities so well that he consented to 
accept a large slice of all future royalties as 
compensation for writing a new third act 
and giving the already good two acts the 
further benefit of his expert touch. Natu- 
rally there was no quibbling over putting 
his name out as coauthor. It is a name 
that means money to the box office. 

After another week or two the play, with 


its new and comical third act, was taken 











Ask Him 


how to fight film on teeth 


O you realize that leading 

dentists the world over now 
urge a new method of teeth 
cleaning? And that millions of 
people of some 50 nations follow 
their advice? 

Have you noted how many 
teeth now glisten—teeth which 
once were dim? If so, will you 
now learn what that method 
means to you? 


Film is unclean 


Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It enters crevices, clings and 
stays. Soon it discolors, forming 
dingy coats, and teeth lose their 
luster. 


Film ‘also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, 


methods were eventually discov- 
ered. One disintegrates the film 
at all stages of formation. One 
removes it without harmful 
scouring. 

Clinical tests have proved 
these methods effective. A new- 
type tooth paste has been created 
to apply them daily. The name 
is Pepsodent. 

This method has brought to 
homes the world over a new dental 
era. 

Correcting old mistakes 

It was also found that many 
old-fashioned dentifrices brought 
undesired effects. Often they re- 
duced the alkalinity of the saliva, 
which is there to neutralize mouth 
acids. They reduced the starch 
digestant in saliva, there to 
digest starch deposits on teeth. 

Pepsodent brings just opposite 


with tartar, are the chief cause effects. It multiplies the alka- 
of many troubles, local linity, multiplies the 
and internal. p sie as starch digestant. So 
; rotect the ore a ; 
Despite all care, very | Enamel these great natural 


few people in the old 
days escaped those film- 
caused troubles. 


Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent 
far softer than 


tooth-protecting factors 
are increased. 
You and your family 


enamel, Never should learn now, if you 
Then dental science at bg Bre ° don’t know, how much 
awoke and sought ways | contsins hareh Pepsodent means in your 


to fight film. Two 


home. 


PAT, OFF. 


Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


You’ll be amazed 
Send the coupon for a test. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter 
as the film-coats disappear. 
Then you will know that this 
method means very much to you and 
yours. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


10-DAY TUBE FREE’ 
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THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 315, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Once fitted, 
Twintex Shur-ons 
stay fitted ! 


Your glasses are too im- 
portant to your heaith and 
safety to have them ‘ 
bling” on your face. Their 
delicate adjustment should 
remain undisturbed. And 
it will—if you get Twintex 


‘wob- 


Shur-ons. These newest 
spectacles are strongest at 
the. vital point—the end 
piece—where spectacles 
have up to now been weak. 
The patented double-brace, 
double-grip, wobble-proof 
joint makes Twintex the 
most practical and durable 
frame on the market. It 
means freedom from the 
annoyance and expense of 
frequent repairs. It adds 
to your comfort and hap- 
piness. See Twintex Shur- 
on in a number of styles at 
your optical specialist's. 


Send for an authoritative 
bookiet, “Stylz in Glasses.” 


SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. Established 1864 


Shur-on 
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into Chicago. : It ran there all spring. Be- 
fore it closed for the summer and its New 
York premiére, it had piled up a profit of 
thirty thousand dollars. The manager who 
couldn’t get sufficiently interested in it to 
read it through found nothing joyously 
exhilarating in the New York reviews of the 
play when it opened a week or so ago. They 
were unanimously and enthusiastically 
favorable. ; 

Why did not Ohho and A. Pullman 
Sleeper discern the merit and value in 
Atitt’s play? If the bald truth is to be told 
bluntly, it must be put on record that only 
asmall percentage of our producing mana- 
gers have an adequate conception of what 
makes a good play. Nor do most of them 
comprehend the exact reasons for the suc- 
cess of ee 

They select a manuscript to produce be- 
cause they like it. Pin them down to 
voicing the reasons of their liking and they 
fluff and bluff and otherwise show their 
pee They like a character or they 
like a scene or they like the last piay the 
author wrote. When you suggest that the 
last play the author in question wrote was a 
failure, they will account for the mines 
saying it was badly produced or directed, 
or miscast, or badly something else. One 
of the gene reasons for the accept- 
ance of a musical-comedy libretto a few 
seasons ago was a typographical error made 
by the stenographer who copied the author’s 
original script. This error changed the 
sense of a certain situation. The eee 
liked the way the scene read; told the 
author it was one of the best scenes he had 
read in years. Not until rehearsals began 
did the author know why the manager was 
so enthusiastic over the scene. 

It would be ridiculous to attribute dumb- 
ness and stupidity to our many successful 


producing managers. Most of them have 
cultivated a subtle sixth sense upon which 
they rely to guide them into box-office 


favor. The theatergoing public is their con- 
stant study. The Shuberts shelved an 
entire musical-comedy production upon 
which they had spent a sizable amount for 
preliminary expenses, and for which a cast 
and chorus had been en , because it 
was a romantic costume play, and because, 
after they began the preliminary work on 
the production, three other romantic cos- 
tume musical plays were brought into New 
York to fail; quickly. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Shuberts concluded that New York, at 
that time, did not want and would not 
patronize romantic costume musical shows. 
So they packed away their ery | and 
costume plates, dismissed cast and chorus 
and turned their efforts in other directions 
awaiting such time as public favor woul 
swing in to the type of play they had 
contemplated. 


When Options Lapse 


The staff of assistants oftentimes is of 
negligible value to a manager for play selec- 
tion. Too many of these advisers are merely 
yes men. His play reader may recommend 
a script to a manager. The manager reads 
it. Perhaps at the moment his mind is 
busy on the problem of reducing the salary 
list of his newest hit without losing his best 
actors and getting into a jam with Equity. 
He really doesn’t get much out of the play. 
He gives it to his casting director to read— 
and to pass on to his press agent to read— 
and to pass on to whomever the press agent 
feels like annoying. 

The criterion used by these gentlemen 
is much the same as the manager’s; they 
like the play or they don’t. Also, as the 
manager, their reasons for their likes are 
invented perry de not prior to the in- 
ception of said likes. 

As the most optimistic statistics reveal 
two failures for every success, it is always 
safe to advise against acceptance. Conse- 
quently, if the ang + oh gang cannot learn 
how the old man feels about the play they 
are apt to turn in vaguely discouraging re- 
ports. It is only another case of human 
nature running true to form. : 

ty a a manager does like a play and 
you, his adviser, like it not; and say so. It 
is not an act of prudence on your part to 
utter your objections too vociferously or 
irrevocably. How do you know but that 
the manager has seen something in it that 

ou missed? Or he may simply get stub- 
onl and bullheadedly produce the piece— 
for a hit! Are you going to give him a 
chance to kid you for advising him nst 
making a pot of money? Let the old man 
have his way. If the piece dies it’s his 
money he’ll lose, not yours. Yea, bo! 
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In the case of Atitt’s play, Ohho liked it 
enough to buy it. Any one of a number of 
things might account for his action in letting 
his option on it lapse; others in his office 
might have deprecated it; he might have 
seen a icular actor in its most important 
role. Unable to secure the services of that 
actor, he hesitated to risk a production with 
another man in the part. A. Pullman 
Sleeper’s lack of interest may have been due 
to the fact that Sleeper had determined to 
make his next production a meiodrama. 
Rich red-blooded melodramatic plays oc- 
ane his interest to the exclusion of aught 
else. 

A classic example of the catch-as-catch- 
can method of play acceptance and produc- 
tion came to light a few years ago. Mr. 
Earle Booth, an actor and company man- 
ager who, through sheer merit and genius 
for o} ization, rose to the rank of colonel 
in the lar Army during the World War, 
at the time I speak of was managing both a 
New York theater and the big musical- 
comedy company playing along run therein. 
The husband of one of the actresses in the 
cast brought Booth an original manuscript 
with the request that Booth read it and 
state frankly whether husband had any- 


wa not. 

at Booth thought of the play he told 
his boss, one of the biggest producers in the 
country. 


The Cat and the Canary 


“Here is a weird thing that may be a 
world beater or the silliest junk ever 
dreamed of. There’s nothing halfway about 
this script. Either it will be phenomenal! 
successful or the flop of the ages. I think 
it’s worth taking a chance on. It can be 
produced cheaply; for not over ten thou- 
sand. I wish you’d read it. Don’t read it 
for the play; it’s altogether too wild to be 
reasoned with. it for the gamble; 
ten thousand against a million. And don’t 
let anyone else read it before you make up 
your mind.” 

But the manager let his reader and a di- 
rector and his stenographer read and form 
differing opinions of the play’s value. 
Realizing that everybody around the joint 
would get a chance to talk it to death, 
Booth took the script out of the manager’s 
hands. 

Then began a search for a producer who 
would regard the matter not so much as a 
production of a play as a gambling oper- 
ation. In time the script reached a new 
firm of producers com of a group of 
men who had made fortunes in strictly 
commercial enterprises and who had banded 
together to play around in show business 
for the fun and excitement of it. 

This firm of chance-takers decided to 
—— with the script. Did they win? 

weet Liberty Bonds, did they? The play 
was The Cat and the Canary, second only 
to The Bat as the biggest money-making 
melodrama of recent years. 

While smiling indulgently at the mis- 
takes of producing managers, it is well to 
remember that many queer things can hap- 
pen to a script to distort its good intentions. 
And also that an idea, no matter how novel 
or absorbing or amusing, is no good theatri- 
cally unless it be properly presented. Mr. 
Somerset Maugham could see no play in his 
Miss Thompson story. He was practically 
exclusively alone in seeing a play in The 
Camel’s Back, his unsuccessful venture of 
last season. This fall there will be produced 
a dramatization of his successful novel, The 
Moon and Sixpence. If it should fail it will 
not be for lack of good material. It will be 
because of a lack in properly presenting Mr. 
Maugham’s material; a fault of the dram- 
atizer, the stage director, the actor who 
portrays the artist of the story; in brief, 
the fault of everybody—anybody—except 
Mr. Maugham. 

An idea, let it be repeated, has little value 
in its nude or undressed state. For exam- 
ple, the dramatic germ which a noted Arctic 
explorer recently hatched in the enveloping 
chill of the North Polar regions. 

But so — was the explorer with the 
play that he wrote to a certain distinguished 

roducer of New York, of international 
ame and prestige. The producer liked the 
story as lettered by the explorer. He cabled 
the author and his confederates that under 
no circumstances must they show their 
drama of life and its reactions to the North 
Pole to anyone until he, the producer, had 
seen it. When the explorer reached New 
York some months later the distinguished 
producer’s distinguished motor car was at 
the dock to receive him. With trembling, 
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eager, reverent, even greedy hands, the 
producer took the play and asked the ex- 
plorer to meet him the following morning 
in the producer’s office. 

Then the producer went home. And 
read the play. And became violently, 
alarmingly ill. At least, that is what his 
secretary told the expectant explorer when 
he returned the script the next day. To lis- 
ten to the secretary, nine specialists had 
unanimously urged the instant removal of 
the producer to the thawing, lassitudinous 
climate of Palm Beach. 

Which was how the play came under my 
astigmatic vision. Author had requested 
the play broker who hired me to sell his 
play. Completing my reading of it, the 
most innocuous adjective I could dig up to 
apply to it was “infantile.” But a Presby- 
terian conscience made me add that there 
was a worthy idea gasping for air under the 
smothering ineptitudes of the script; that 
in the hands of an experienced, skillful 
dramatist that idea could be develo to 
make the — a commercially valuable 
property. And I recommended that the ex- 
Pegg make his peace as best he could with 

is ill-chosen collaborators and rest his 
frostbitten drama upon the broad com- 
pee bosom of an Owen Davis or an Avery 

opwood. At last report that advice has 
been followed—though not so far as Mes- 
sieurs Davis and Hopw are concerned. 
Addicts of the drama may yet shiver de- 
liciously at a North Pole play. 

Master technicians, Owen Davis and 
Avery Hopwood. They know what to do 
with an idea. They are referred to not 
merely because they are shining examples 
of expert workmen but rather to encourage 
the at present unknown playwrights, = 
ing against 1000 to 1 odds. Years ago Mr. 
Davis made a fortune for himself and Al 
Woods, his producer, with Nellie the Beau- 
tiful Cloak Model, Bertha the Sewing- 
Machine Girl, and other Third Avenue 
melodramas. He learned his technic at that 
time. Some years later, trying to break 
away from the lurid work with which his 
name was associated, he wrote a play whose 
action centered about an instrument for 
registering human emotions. I reported on 
the play that the workmanship was excel- 
lent, but the material not worth while; ugly 
and mechanical; inartistic. That pla rep- 
resented the middle ground in Mr. Davis 
career. Two years ago, when he united 
artistic material with his flawless technic 
in the writing of Ice Bound, he won the 
Pulitzer Prize! 


Near Hits and Successes 


And Avery Hopwood. His first big suc- 
cess, Fair and Warmer, was rewritten five 
times before it reached Broadway. Since 
that time he has turned out, alone or in 
collaboration, Spanish Love, a romantic 
comedy; The Bat, thrilling melodrama; 
Ladies’ Night, uproarious bedroom farce; 
The Kiss, a musical comedy libretto; and 
The Best People, a comedy of family life, 
to mention only a few of his almost un- 
broken string of successes. It is when one 
realizes the variety and the difference be- 
tween the types of plays Mr. Hopwood has 
written that his mastery of dramatic con- 
struction is fully comprehended. Mr. 
Hopwood is as much of a director as an 
author—a valuable gift in itself. He is now 
an rat nye ng of the value of an idea 
to the box office. He writes for the box 
office commercially. With what success 
= ngs mae ‘ee the reste seg — royalties 
rom his plays aggregate, if t o not 
exceed, one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars per annum! 

But he did not learn what now he knows 
from the writing of one play. It takes time 
and patience and everlasting continuous 

lugging and plodding to become estab- 
ished as an author of successes. It is a far 
ery, over an interval of long, di ing 
years, from A Very Good Man, the semi- 
successful play which raised Martin Brown 
out of the ranks of unknown authors, to 
Cobra, his stirring sensational success of 
last season.’ Between those two plays 
Brown wrote a failure or two, one or two 
near-hits, and other plays that never yet 
have been produced. But what he learned 
from them he put into Cobra, a splendidly 
constructed and written play. Its intensity 
of action never becomes melodramatic. 
How intensely gripping, highly emotional 
its story is may — from the brief 
statement that the Cobra of the play is a 
woman who, ing for money, is deter- 
mined te retain the ight of her desire, the 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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There is no substitute for Kraft Cheese. 
Judge it by any standard; richness, flavor, 
texture, color, or any other quality test and 
its superiority is readily apparent. Kraft 
Cheese, whether in tins or foil protected 
loaf, has the Kraft name on it~—the im- 
portant thing to look for. 


Send fo 
Free Recipe Book P10 KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK ~CHICAGO — POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAST-MAC LARE™ CHEESE CO., LTD., MOWTRRAL, CANADA 
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Do you know how to get 
the greatest value in a rug ‘4 
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” This is a Beawvais Rug—one among 55 styles 




















Its cushion-like tread with a re 
silient nap that comes right back 




















An actual reproduction of 
the back of a Beauvais Rug. 


Note the close weave 


RE you planning to buy a rug? 

Then let us help you by offer- 

ing a few definite suggestions that 

will enable you to get a better rug 

for the money than you would be 
able to buy without them. 


The most important thing is 
wear—though, of course, you 
must have beauty with it; and 
the price is worthy of considera- 
tion. Women who have shopped 
for rugs with just these consid- 
erations in mind say no other 
rug compares with Sanford’s 
Beauvais. 


Its beauty is lasting 


Wear is literally built into the 
Beauvais Rug. The pile is pure 
wool in the first place. It is resili- 
ent. It gives way under the foot- 
tread and then springs into place 
again. Its back is closely woven 
and firm—so firm that it lies on 
the floor as flat as the top of a 
table. It is seamless, and seams 
are where the wear begins. It 
offers one continuous, unbroken 
fabric—that means long wear 
and even wear. It is strong 
throughout every inch of its 
spread. 


The Beauvais Rug is clear and 
beautiful in color, delightful in 
design—and how surprisingly 
reasonable in price it is! It comes 


in a wide range of patterns and 
sizes—from 12 ft. x 15 ft. down to 
small scatter rugs, including, of 
course, the popular 9ft.x 12 ft. size 
—and all may be had in matching 
designs; all are seamless, and all 
have the name Beauvais stamped 
on the back. Is it any wonder that 
women have it in their homes 
more than any other rug, or that 
it is sold in more stores than any 
other rug? 

Stephen Sanford & Sons have 
made rugs and carpets since 1838. 
They started with the highest pos- 
sible standards of rug making. 
They have never lowered them— 
and that is the reason dealers to- 
day have so much confidence in 
these rugs. Most rug dealers and 
furniture houses carry Sanford’s 
Beauvais (pronounced Bo-vay) 
Rugs. If, however, you cannot 
procure them, write us andwe will 
send you the name of the nearest 
merchant who carries them. 


VALUABLE BOOKLET—FREE 


Illustrated in colors 


“How to Choose Rugs That Beautify Your 
Home.” A booklet filled from cover to cover 
with suggestions—how to choose rugs in 
harmony with your home, how to get the 
longest wear from rugs, how to determine 
quality when buying—all helpful informa- 
tion. It is richly illustrated in full colors, and 
gives you color-harmony suggestions for 
various rooms. We will mail you a copy free, 
upon request. 


STEPHEN SANFORD & SONS, INC. 
295 FIFTH AVE Dept. F NEW YORK CITY 
Mills at Amsterdam, N. Y 


SANFORD S 


Beauvais Rugs 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ON THE BACK 














Twenty-five artists work 
continually on new de- 
signs for Beauvais Rugs 
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man she would have married had he pos- 
sessed the wealth of her husband. Meeting 
death in the burning of a hotel where she 
had planned a rendezvous with him, she 
leaves to this man, her husband’s friend, 
the problem of explaining—or not—a letter 
of hers concerning the rendezvous which 
has fallen into her husband’s hands. A 
captious critic might say that it is but a 
variant of the well-worn Marriage for Love 
or Money theme. The important thing, 
from any standpoint whatsoever, is that it 
has been handled from curtain to curtain 
with the deft strokes of a master construc- 
tionist. 

What do managers and readers look for 
in new plays? Novelty, a new twist to an 
old story, an interesting character, an ab- 
sorbing plot, suspense, conflict, mystery 
all that, of course. But principally and 
always they look for love, because that is 
the necessary concomitant of success. A 
play must depict love, love and yet more 
love, so keen an observer as Mr. David 
Belasco once declared. Mr. Guy Bragdon, 
casting director for the Selwyn Office and a 
close student of the theater, maintains that 
the awakening of love is the big box-office 
attraction. The success of The Seventh 
Heaven, Cyrano, The Swan and Abie’s Irish 
Rose would appear to furnish convincing 
affirmative evidence concerning the draw- 
ing power of love, no matter in what en- 
vironment or social plane it is portrayed. 

Managers are inclined to shy away from 
plays of a biographical nature. They have 
learned that plays covering the whole life of 
a character, or any considerable span of it, 
specially if it carries up to the moment of 
his death, are seldom commercially success- 
ful. A study of them—and audiences—has 
led me to believe that the public does not 
patronize such plays in paying quantities, 
because they are subtly depressing. The life 
on this sphere of any man is a rather futile 
thing to the majority of onlookers. The 
reflex of this impression of futility, uncon- 
sciously but inescapably formed in the 
minds of audiences as they watch the prog- 
ress of a character from birth, on through 
maturity to age and decay, becomes fused 
with their opinion of the play itself. It all 
doesn’t amount to much, so the public looks 
elsewhere for amusement and relaxation. 

There is always a market for a melodrama. 
They are hard to write; good ones, I mean. 
The American success of In the Next Room, 
recently duplicated in London, was in great 
measure due to the all-round skill of Elea- 
nor Robson and Harriet Ford, who made 
the dramatization. Miss Robson, an ac- 
tress of superb ability and experience, and 
Miss Ford, a trained, clever, expert writer, 
brought to their adaptation not only a 
thorough knowledge of good theater and 
good writing but also a fine quality of good 
taste, an element usually lacking in melo- 
drama. 


What the Young Author Needs 


There is always some manager looking 
for a play with a foreign setting and locale. 
And in this connection I must confess to a 
mistake I might have made once which 
would have undoubtedly altered the course 
of my subsequent life. To this day I mar- 
vel at the enormous success of East is West. 
At one time there were five companies in 
this country and two companies in Eng- 
land playing this piece by Samuel Shipman 
and f tm B. Hymer. The various mechan- 
isms of its internal construction were so 
illy fitted one could hear the wheels creak 
as they slowly revolved. The second act 
was, in substance, a dramatization of a 
magazine story by a San Francisco news- 
paper writer that Hymer had made for the 
vaudeville stage, but which he read to 
Shipman one day after the latter com- 
plained that he was having a heck of a 
time getting a second act to match his 
last act. Now Mr. Shipman, the author of 
Lawful Larceny, The Crooked Square and 
other paradoxically titled dramas, is an ex- 
perienced and successful playwright. There- 
fore he must know what it was he put into 
East is West, besides a large amount of 
hokum, that carried it to one of the biggest 
and most discussed hits of recent years. — 

But I’ll never know. All I can do is 
thank the stars of my destiny that East is 
West was not given to me to report on. 

What, then, in conclusion, is the best 
way to get a play accepted? The truth 
appears to be that an unknown author 
needs someone back of him to push his 
wares. Once in an age a broker can do it; 
sometimes an actor or a director can break 
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the ice, as we have seen. In rare instances 
a social acquaintance, a pinochle partner 
of a manager can secure admittance for an 
author. Once in a blue moon an author has 
a wealthy friend with a lot of loose money 
which, it is ae ag to the manager, he is 
willing to back the author’s play with. A 
very few plays each year are brought to 
light—and managerial attention—through 
such agencies as the Harvard Society and 
other organizations devoted to the field of 
the drama. Sometimes the manager of a 
stock company can be persuaded to try out 
a new play. Abie’s Irish Rose was first 
played by a stock company in Los Angeles. 

But aside from friends who have already 
won their place in the theatrical world, 
what the young author most needs is, in the 
words of Dumas’ Armand, “Courage, Ca- 
mille!’ And patience. Managers are al- 
most as human, under the skin, as you 
and I. Their mistakes cost them a lot of 
money, sometimes; and, even as you and 
I, a decision made today may not seem so 





wise after a night’s sleep. Furthermore, | 
one never knows when a seed, planted at | 


random, will take root and flourish. 


The Hope of the Beginner 


Some six years ago a story appeared in a 
magazine; a delightful yarn whose prin- 
cipal character was that of an old man in 
an old ladies’ home. The reader for George 
C. Tyler suggested that it would make a 
corking comedy. Mr. Tyler was lukewarm. 
Some months later there came into Tyler’s 
office the draft of a dramatization of the 
story. It was badly done, clearly the work 
of an inexperienced hand. But it served to 
reawaken Tyler’s reader to the possibilities 
of the story. With Tyler’s permission the 
reader tried to interest other producers in 
the story. Finally Mr. Lee Kugel took the 
story. Months later he told Tyler’s reader 
that he had grown cold on the proposition. 
Here the curtain fails for a second to de- 
note the lapse of four years. One day 
somebody said something to Mr. Kugel 
that made him think of something else and 
that in turn reminded him of another mat- 
ter, which in turn—anyway, he remem- 
bered the story of the old ladies’ home. He 
dug it up, looked around for a dramatist 
temporarily not engaged, found Rachel 
Crothers, and asked her to make a stage 
version of the story. She turned out Old 


Lady 31, Emma Dunn’s delightful success. | 


As the original author of So This is Lon- 
don remarked after George Cohan had com- 
pleted transforming an artistic novelty into 
a smashing box-office hit, “It may not be 
my play, but the royalty checks are mine, 
and they are unbelievably soothing.” 
Therein lies the hope of the beginner, the 
goal of the unknown author, the balm in 
Gilead, the triumph to be won in the land of 
Israel. Some day, somehow, he’ll put over 





a hit, and begin studying the box-office | 


statements that accompany large royalty 
checks. 

Oh, yes, I’ve written a play; a couple of 
them. The first one—you see it was like 
this: I’d no sooner finished it than I ran 
into the husband of a prominent woman star. 
He told me wife needed a play. I told him 
I needed a woman star. He read the play; 
liked it. So did wife. Likewise, wife’s 
manager. The play went into rehearsals be- 
fore | could spend my advance royalty. 
Everybody liked it so well—it was, really, 


so well written —that scarcely a change was | 
made in the lines. On the opening night, | 


out of town, at the end of the second act 
everybody from the manager down to the 
stage-door tender fell —— upon my 
om and told me what a woolly wolf I'd 
turned out to be. At the end of the third 


act nobody would speak to me. The play | 
somehow went all to pieces in the last act. | 


A flock of play doctors were sent for. They 
came, took one look at the patient—and 
the next train back to New York. At the 
end of a month we sang the requiem. 

But I’ve got a play going on this fall 
that, if it is properly cast, if the manager en- 
gages a good director, if the director agrees 
with my notions of the proper treatment to 
accord the play, if the cast are enthusiastic, 
if the scenic artist does a good job, if the 
manager after the first unsettled, hectic, un- 
satisfactory performance doesn’t get dis- 
couraged and turn his attention elsewhere, 
if the play plays to enough money to keep it 
out on the road till it’s in shape, and if we 
can secure a good theater on reasonable 
terms when we're ready to bring it into New 
York, if-—— Anyway, I’ve got a play go- 
ing on this fall, if the manager doesn’t 
change his mind. 
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His dad told him how to 
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buy his shoes 


You can easily imagine this young man’s fine 
old dad, well-groomed and upstanding, taking 
his son to his own tailor, haberdasher and shoe 
dealer, simply to make sure that his son’s ap- 
parel be in keeping with his position in life. 
That means the son wears Just Wright Shoes. 
His father recommends them because men who 
think of shoes in terms of correct style, unques- 
tioned quality and honest value, invariably 
are satisfied with the Just Wright Shoe. 
Priced at $10 and $11. 


E. T. WRIGHT & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. S-210, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers also of Men’s Arch Preserver Shoes 
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exactly where gold and jewels were to be 
found, but had been too occupied with 
preas of other duties to do their own finding. 

One of the best things that the proud 
Spanish explorers did was to go back to 
Spain or Mexico with their eyes popping 
out on their cheeks and tell some other 
amateur explorer all about a vast mass of 
jewels that they had been too busy to 
pick up 

These imaginative reports were greatly 

ssisted by two popular legends that were 
current in Spain during the exploring period; 
one of which dealt with a Fountain of 
Youth whose waters were supposed to pro- 
duce resuits even more effective than those 
popularly ascribed to the more modern 
gland operation, and the other of which had 
to do with seven mythical and extremely 
wealthy cities believed to have been founded 
in the midst of the Sea of Darkness by a 
priest of Lisbon who had left Spain a few 
jumps ahead of invading Arab hordes. 

The Spanish adventurer who cruised the 
shores of the New World without picking 
up anything more valuable than a sun- 
burned neck and a severe attack of malaria 
would save his face. on returning home, by 
stuting that he had been on the verge of 
discovering the Fountain of Youth or the 
Seven Cities when his powder gave out or 
his armor sprung a leak, obliging him to 
turn back. 

It was from one of these lying adventurers 
that Pantilo de Narvaez heard the good 
old yarn about the Fountain of Youth 
and the Seven Cities and rushed off to 
America to discover them. He came back 
to Spain empty-handed, but swearing sol- 
emnly that he would have reached the 
Seven Cities and the Fountain of Youth if 
he hadn’t encountered an unusual stretch 


of weather—the same stretch, probably, 
that tourists usually strike when they 
travel nowadays. 

Cabeza de Vaca, one of three survivors 
of a wreck in which Narvaez lost his life, 
took up the search in 1536. He worked his 


way up the Rio Grande and ran into a tribe 
of Indians who claimed that their ancestors 
h ad origins ved in seven great caves. Atonce 


his heated Spanish imagination twisted 
the seven caves into the Seven Cities; so 
when. 1e went back to Spain to explain 
why he had failed to deliver the goods, he 
was able te decorate his remarks about the 


Seven Cities with large amounts of exciting 
embroidery. 


Tidings of the Seven Cities 


In 1539 the Spanish governor of Mexico 
hecame so inflamed over the stories that he 
sent Marcos de Niza to find the Seven 
Cities, and with him he sent a negro guide, 
Estevan, who had been with Cabeza de 
Vaca when he failed to find anything. 
Estevan went on ahead of De Niza until he 
reached the pueblo of Zufli, which then 
consisted of seven villages; and for some 
reason best known to the Indians, they 
proceeded to kill Estevan—possibly be- 
cause he ove ? layed his hand in trying to 
convince the Indians that Pope Alexander 
VI was quite within his rights in giving 
away their land. 

Wher word 
brought back to 


of Estevan's death was 
Marcos de Niza, his 


of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado and 





enthusiasm for exploration rapidly 
evaporated. He viewed the Zufii pueb- 
los from a distance, misunderstood 
the name of the place and thought it 
was called Cibola, and then hurried 
back to Mexico to spread the glad tid- 
ings that he had seen the Seven Cities 
of Cibola, but had been unable to 
visit them because he had seen a vision 
warning him that it was time to go 
home and engage in other lines of 
endeavor. 


Spanish Oppression 


In the following year Francisco Vas- 
quez de Coronado followed De Niza’s 
footsteps with 300 soldiers and several 
hundred empty sacks in which to carry 
away the jewels from the Seven Cities. 
He took De Niza as a guide; and De 
Niza’s tales of the wealth of the Seven 
Cities had been so hair-raising that the 
expedition was accompanied by the 
very cream of the Spanish nobility in 
Mexico. The excitement among the 
Spanish cream was intense as they 
marched into Zufii; but the revulsion 
of feeling among them was even more 
intense when they discovered that 
Zufii was a regulation Indian village 
with the usual number of dogs slum- 
bering twitchingly in the dust outside 
of the adobe houses, and that the only 
portable treasure in the place consisted 





Utah were filled with thousands of 
pueblos. Where their inhabitants went 
or when they went or why they went, 
no historian or archwologist knows. 
All that is known is that they once 
existed and that the little crescent of 
pueblos in Northwestern New Mexico, 
together with the Hopi villages on the 
three mesas of Tusayan, is the last 
stand of a vanishing and interesting 
people. 

One of the most striking things about 
the Pueblo Indians is the feverish 
excitement and violent partisanship 
which, without any effort on their own 
part, they arouse in the breasts of 
thousands of unpaid and unsought 
white friends, to say nothing of a few 
paid ones. 


Divergent Views 


The city of Santa Fé is sprinkled 
with New York artistsand authors and 
— who spend a large part of their 

ives in painting more or less recogniz- 
able portraits of Indians or writing 
about them or talking about them. 
The same situation exists in the pueblo 
of Taos—a name that is pronounced 
to rime with house instead of with 
chaos, as the effete outlander might not 
unreasonably suspect. In addition 











of large numbers of black, white and 
red pottery bowls that wouldn’t have 
brought fifty dollars at any Spanish 
auction. 

Still on the lookout for gold and jewels, 
Coronado and his men investigated all the 
other pueblos, working over into the Hopi 
country and discovering the seven Hopi 
pueblos on their three mesas, and wander- 
ing as far east as Kansas. For the next 140 
years Spanish explorers and missionaries 
made themselves at home in the pueblos, 
living freely on the Indians’ property, and 
never hesitating to suppress the Indians’ 
practices and beliefs we enever they felt so 
inclined. 

Considering the fact that the Pueblos 
couldn’t understand how, when, where or 
why Pope Alexander VI got the right to 
interfere in their affairs, they endured their 
annoyers with comparative equanimity, 
and only killed a few of them from time to 
time when their activities disturbed the 
Pueblo gods and consequently wrecked the 
crops. They grew more and more peevish, 
however. over the Spaniards’ persistence in 
ignoring the Indian form of government, 
which had always proved entirely satisfac- 
tory to the Indians, and in forcing on them 
the Spanish form of government, in which 
they were not even remotely interested. 

At length, in 1680, the heads of the dif- 
ferent pueblos abandoned their time- 
honored custom of never interfering in 
anybody else’s affairs—a custom which still 
obtains in Pueblo circles—and got together 
for the purpose of slaughtering the Spanish 
soldiers and priests anc q adventurers. They 
were only moderately successful, since they 
killed only two-thirds of the priests and 
only 375 colonists out of 2350. 

For the next twelve years the Pueblos 
were independent of the Spaniards; but at 


PHOTOGRAPH BY COURTESY OF JOHN 8. BROWN, PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL 
Hopi Snake Priests Stroking a Peevish Rattier 
to Joothe it Before the Dance 


the end of that time, in 1692, they were re- 
conquered by Diego de Vargas, who de- 
stroyed some of the villages and put many 
of the Indians to death. At that time De 
Vargas limited each Pueblo to a certain 
area, and a form of grant was issued to each 
Pueblo covering the land to which he lim- 
ited him. These grants, issued in 1692 by 
Diego de Vargas, are the source of all land 
titles among the f Pueblos; and back to them 
the Pueblos always go when they dust off 
their troubles, which are always land trou- 
bles, year after year and lay them solici- 
tously and hopefully before the Great 
White Father at Washington. 


An Ancient Government 


With very slight differences the Pueblo 
Indians today are exactly as they were 
when the negro Estevan ran afoul of them 
in 1539. They were not workers in wool in 
1539, for they had no sheep until the Span- 
iards brought them into the country; but 
they were skilled weavers of cotton cloth 
and excellent horticulturists, possessed of 
the ability to make more provender grow in 
unlikely places than any so-called civilized 

ople on earth. 

heir form of government, basically, was 
what it is today and what it had been for 
hundreds and possibly thousands of years; 
and their strange gods and their beautiful 
myths and their involved chants and their 
intricate dances had come down to them 
unchanged through the centuries, and re- 
main unchanged at the present time. 

In bygone ages, hundreds of years before 
the Spaniards came, the great river valleys 


there are large numbers of influential 

clubs and organizations scattered all 

the way from the Atlantic to the Pa- 

cific that emit showers of sparks like 

the great set piece at the finish of the 
municipal fireworks whenever the Pueblos 
are mentioned. 

These industrious friends of the Pueblos, 
by ae a terrific clamor when they were 
about to be despoiled of their lands by New 
Mexican politicians and legislation, suc- 
ceeded in frustrating the politicians and 
having the legislation deposited on the gar- 
bage heap where it belonged, for all of which 
they deserve great credit. 

But among these friends of the Pueblos 
there are two distinct schools of thought ons 
almost everything pertaining to the Indian. 
The members of one school draw the new- 
comer to one side and with burning eyes as- 
sure him that the members of the other 
school are so bigoted and narrow-minded 
that they could walk between the keys of a 
piano. 

A short time later the members of the 
second school buttonhole him and assure 
him earnestly that the members of the first 
school are so unbalanced by their admira- 
tion for the Indians that they don’t know 
whether they are standing on their feet or 
their ears. 

One school, for example, will claim that 
no Mexican ought to be permitted to live on 
a Pueblo grant; whereas another school 
will claim that since Pueblos invited many 
Mexicans to live on Pueblo grants long ago 
the Mexicans should never be thrown off 

One school will aver loudly and intensely 
that the Pueblo dances are religious cere- 
monies as pure as the driven snow, and that 
any fiend in human shape who would de- 
prive them of their religion might also be 
suspected of sucking eggs. Another school 
(Continued on Page 171) 
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Cheap Imitations of Modern Gifte Shoppe China. The 


Janta Fu Museam is Trying to Stop Pueblo Women From Turning Out Such Trash 


Pueblo Pottery at its Best. Copies of Ancient Pueblo Cooking Jars, Made by Marie 


Martiner of San lidefonso,. 


The Museum is Encouraging Such Work 
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Out in the open 


EVEN out of eight cars running around our 
streets are not getting anywhere near the 
power they should. 

Some are over 50% off. Some are just enough 
under par to take most of the joy out of driving. 

Thousands of cars of that sort have gone on the 
Wasson Motor Check — the revolutionary car-test- 
ing invention described below — and after a change 
to the right oil, have tested up to fufll horse-power 
rating. 

There is power in oil — that’s the secret! The 
right oil always builds up power; the wrong oil is a 
power extinguisher. 

This vital discovery makes every owner an expert 
on oil. Your car is the only laboratory you need. 

Forget ‘‘viscosity,’’ ‘“‘body,’”’ “flash-points’’ and 
all technical catch-words. When your engine shows 





The Wasson Motor Check 
is the first complete motor- 
testing machine ever de- 
veloped. It takes the car “‘as 
is’ and tells the mechanical 
truth about it. 

There is a scale to record 
horse-power at the rear 
wheels; a dial to measure 
slippage of working charge — 
past the pistons; instruments 
to test crank-case dilution, 
gasoline consumption, com- 
pression, back-pressure. 

This company was the 
first organization to sense 
the value of this invention 
and put it to work for the 
benefit of car owners. Send 
for booklet —‘‘Oil is More 
Than Oil—It is Power.” 


INDIAN REFINING CO 
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more power with one oil than another, that oil is the 
best lubricant. 


A clean crank-case instead of a dirty one; a fresh 
oil instead of a diluted oil; the right grade instead of 
too heavy or too light a grade; a fine oil instead of 
a cheap oil — and you have POWER. 

Power you can feel and use and hold for hundreds 
of miles—power that will keep you out of the repair 
shop—power that will cut down your gasoline bills. 


For oil is more than oil — it is power itself. 
Prove it in your own car. Fill up with Havoline — 
the power oil — a fine 30c oil — and you will dis- 
cover that it’s the last five cents in a quart of 
oil that counts. 


This has been demonstrated, checked and cross- 
checked in all the tests made on thousands of cars, 


under an open tent, in Indianapolis 
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Havoline Sells for 30c a Quart (slightly 
Incorporated higher in Western States and Canada ) 
Lawrenceville, Jil 
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Conn New York Co., Inc., 231-257 W. 47th St. 

H. & A. Selmer, Inc., 117-119 W. 46th St., New York 

Conn Brooklyn Co., 56 Schermerhorn St. 
(corner Court) 

Conn Detroit Co., 2221 Woodward Ave. 

Conn New Orleans Co., 125 Carondolet St. 

Conn Cleveland Co., 1220 Huron Road 


Conn Seattle Co., 1609 Third Ave. 
Conn Chicago Co., 62 E. Van Buren St. 
Conn Portland Co., 360 Alder St. 

Conn Atlanta Co., 221 Peachtree St. 
Conn Mobile Co., 5 St. Emanuel St. 
Conn Boston Co., 488 Boylston St. 
Conn San Francisco Co., 47 Kearney St. 


His is the joy of achievement. He has swayed a multitude, played his 
way into their hearts. Theirs is the thrill of pride—he’s “Our Boy.” 


What of your boy—have you encouraged his musical talent? If he 
chooses music as a career he will have one of the most interesting and 
now most highly rewarded professions, 


But wholly apart from a career, playing in band or orchestra broadens 
his interests, builds character, uncovers the ability to lead. Among 
America’s leaders—statesmen, bankers, captains of industry—are 
countless men whose musical ability has helped them to success. 


Give your boy this chance. Provide him with a Conn “the instrument of 
the artists.’ Conns are so easy to play, so perfect in scale and beautiful in 
tone, so light and reliable in action that progress is rapid, success assured. 


Conns are recognized as supreme in every respect; used and endorsed 
by foremost artists throughout the world in Concert Bands, Symphony, 
Opera and popular orchestras. For the same reasons Conns are preferred 
for Scout, School, College, Legion, Lodge, Industrial and Community 
bands and orchestras. 


Conn, Ltd., largest in the world, is the only maker of every instrument 
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used in the band. Exclusive processes including the famous hydraulic ex- 
pansion of tubing, and the craftsmanship developed in our half century of 
experience, are the basis of Conn superiority. Yet Conns cost no more than 
others. 

FREE, “Success in Music and How to Win It,” 

by John Philip Sousa and other famous musicians, 

handsomely illustrates and describes all instruments 

of the band; helps you choose the one to play. 

FREE TRIAL; EASY PAYMENTS on any 

Conn instrument. Send coupon for book and details. 
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INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 












To All Interested in Bands or Orchestras | Please send “Success in Music” and details of Free Trial pian on j 
of : : : 4 2 (mention inst ) | 
School Supervisors, Rotarians, Kiwanians, Lions, Legionnaires, Lodges, Band Service theparement: Am iesovested in organizing a band for | 
and others are invited to write our Band Service Department for advice 
and assistance in organizing and developing bands and orchestras. The (mention organ:vation or purpose) | 
benefit of our long experience is at your disposal, without obligation. / | “SS i } [{/Name 
Use the coupon, or write in detail. Tile ae Biueih Melee 


City, State 


County 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 1036 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana // 
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The Nation’s Road Maker 


Wherever you see roads being built or 
maintained by ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Tractors, 
you may know that certain tax dollars 
have been wisely invested in the right 
power equipment. 


The ‘‘Caterpillar’’ isa real public servant 
—‘‘the Nation’s Road Maker.” 


With its sturdy power and sure traction 
the‘‘Caterpillar™’ stands the hardest usage; 
pulling graders, scarifiers, maintainers, 
scrapers, and every other type of road 
tool in the toughest soils; hauling great 
tonnages of materialsand supplies; break- 
ing snow blockades on northern city 


streets and country highways. It is built 
to work—and to last. 


No other machine has such varied useful- 
ness for your community. Your roads 
can be better graded and maintained, and 
your local tax budgets will get more done 
with the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ method. Cities 
largeand small, counties, townships, road 
districts, park boards, contractors, use 
‘*Caterpillars’’ because no other power is 
so economical; no other is so versatile in 
getting road work done at the least cost 
and in the shortest time. 


Our new booklet will interest you. Copy 
will be sent upon request. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 
Export Division: 


2.Ton “Caterpillar” hauling with 2- 
yard trailer filling head wall of bridge 


“Caterpillar. 





For orchard, vineyard and farm 
use;on engineering projects and 
public works; ir the oil, mining 
and lumber industries—wherever 
there is need for the utmost in 
tractive power and endurance, 
the “‘ Caterpillar”’’ has no real 
competitor. There is but one 
Holt builds it. 


RPI 


Stockton, California 


250 W. 54th St., New York 


5-Ton “Cater pillar" on 
highway maintenance 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
will declare with equal noisiness and ear- 
nestness that the dances are low and sug- 
gestive, and that they ought to be stopped 
with celerity and the most convenient 
blunt instrument. 

One school holds that the Indian Bureau 
is doing the best that it can for the Pueblos; 
but another school emits squeals of rage 
because it holds that the Indian Bureau has 
never done anything for the Pueblos, never 
intends to do anything for the Pueblos, and 
wouldn’t know how to do anything for the 
Pueblos even if it had the chance. 

There are even two schools of thought as 
to the sort of country in which the Pueblos 
live. One school claims that they live on 
the desert; but another school denies it in- 
dignantly. It may look like desert, the 
other school says, but it is too high to be 
desert; it is really mountains. 


Pueblo Village States 


After one has listened to both schools of 
thought concerning the Pueblos, he is cer- 
tain of at least one thing, which is that no 
matter what he says about them, someone 
is going to rise up and call him a liar. 

All this passionate interest in the affairs 
of the Pueblos seems to be exercised in in- 
verse ratio to the interest which the Pueblos, 
due to their form of government, take in the 
affairs of others. They are communists—a 
fact which greatly endears them to the 
radical writers and artists who have moved 
into their neighborhood in the past few 
years; and their social organization stops 
with the community. 

Each Pueblo village is a little state in it- 
self, acting independently of every other 
Pueblo village and minding its own business 
with enthusiastic persistency. The thought 
of a Pueblo nation or of a league of Pueblo 
states is something that never occurs to 
them except at some period of stress, as at 
the time when they took common action 
against their Spanish conquerors. Each 
pueblo is divided into an intricate system 
of clans or brotherhoods and is ruled by a 
governor, who is elected by the male heads 
of the different families in the pueblo for a 
term of one year, a council of headmen com- 
posed of ex-governors and a so-called war 
captain, who is also elected. All these offi- 
cers serve without pay, and there are no 

rimaries, no electioneering and no contest 
or office. In addition to the governor and 
his council, each pueblo has two caciques, or 
religious heads, who are elected for life. 
These officials are highly important ones, 
for the religion of the Pueblos is at the bot- 
tom of their entire existence. 
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The land which the Pueblos farm does 
not og Be individuals, but to the com- 
munity. The individual owns the crops 
which he raises on his allotted bit of land, 
but he does not own the land itself. The 
apartment houses which make up the pueb- 
los are owned by the different clans into 
which the pueblo is divided. If a clan dies 
out, as it sometimes does, the particular 
apartments belonging to that clan are left 
unoccupied, so that tumble-down apart- 
ments are occasionally seen in the midst of 
neat, orderly and occupied apartments. 

Theoretically, the individual doesn’t 
amount to a hill of beans in Pueblo circles, 
and never has. There are no solo singers 
and no solo dancers; yet there is marked 
individuality to the work of the different 
craftsmen, not only in the designs which 
they place on their pottery, for example, 
but in the way that it is made. Wherever 
Pue’slo pottery is known, the work of Marie 
Martinez, of San Ildefonso, and of Nam- 
peyo, the venerable First Mesa pottery 
maker, stands out as clearly as though it had 
been signed. 

In spite of the fact that the Pueblos, be- 
ing Indians, would unhesitatingly be char- 
acterized as uncivilized by a large part of 
the population of the United States, they 
are able to do things that make more highly 
civilized folk scratch their heads in be- 
wilderment. The Indian is frequentl 
classed as thick-headed because he finds it 
extremely difficult to progress in his school- 
ing beyond the second year in the white 
man’s high school; yet it is possible to call 
any Pueblo Indian away from whatever 
sort of manual labor that he may be per- 
forming at the time, hand him a pencil and 
a piece of paper, ask him to draw any intri- 
cate object that may have come under his 
observation, and get from him a drawing of 
almost perfect accuracy. 


Indian Cleverness 


Director Edgar L. Hewett, of the Ar- 
chexological Museum at Santa Fé, illus- 
trated this point by saying that he had 
taken a boy from a Hopi pueblo to see the 
Rocky Mountain sheep ceremonial dance at 
Santa Clara pueblo. On the following day 
this boy, from memory, made a perfect 
drawing of the ceremony, with every figure 
properly placed and every detail correct. 
He also colored his drawing correctly, and 
he had never before seen the ceremony. Di- 
rector Hewett added that he had never seen 
an archeologist or an artist who could do 
what the Hopi boy did, but that any Pueblo 
boy could do it at any tine without special 
training; which shows that the Pueblos 
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possess a high oo of intelligence, but a 
different sort of intelligence from that de- 
veloped by the white man. 

The civilized white man has borrowed 
from the Pueblos the style of architecture 
erroneously known as Spanish mission, be- 
cause of the fact that the men who built the 
Spanish churches in the Southwest merely 
elaborated a little on the graceful and pic- 
turesque adobe pueblos that the Indians 
had been building for thousands of years. 
The most beautiful buildings in Santa Fé, 
which is the only city in America that is 
blessed with a municipal architecture of its 
own, are nothing but elaborate and mod- 
ernized copies of the huge community 
houses in which the Pueblos dwelt 1000 
years ago in the San Juan Valley, the Chaco 
Valley, the valley of the Gila River and the 
upper Rio Grande basin. 


The Pueblos as Artists 


The weaving and the pottery making of 
the Pueblos are highly artistic, and the de- 
signs which they produce—when they wish 
to do so—in their wea and pottery are 
viewed with the highest respect by the pale- 
face artists who visit them. 

The wife of an American artist in Santa 
Fé declares that “‘in the art of pure design 
alone their continuing and developing 
achievement is su , comparable to the 
early Greek and Etruscan art and far sur- 
passing the most ambitious achievements of 
American artists in this direction, as the 
American artists themselves are the first to 
acknowledge.” 

These words are somewhat overenthusi- 
astic, for they convey to the stranger the er- 
roneous idea that every Pueblo pottery 
maker is devoting her entire attention to 
turning out works of art that would have 
made the late Michelangelo gnaw his 
whiskers with envy. Unfortunately, the 
modern Pueblo, who is as observant and as 
imitative as his forbears, has many of the 
fruits of the white man’s civilization from 
which to draw his conventionalized designs. 
His ancestors conventionalized the light- 
ning flash, the storm clouds, the sun, the 
moon, the rainbow, the mountains, the 
cornstalk, the cotton plant, the sunflower, 
the antelope, the wild turkey and so on, 
and placed them on their pottery and their 
rugs so skillfully and so intricately that to 
the uninitiated they appear like geometrical 
patterns. 

The best and most conscientious of the 
Pueblo designers follow in the footsteps of 
their ancestors; but too many, remember- 
ing that they make pottery and baskets and 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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Moese — The moose is one of the 
largest of all game animals, and a 
tempting trophy for American big game 
hunters, The moose is found in the 
northern forests. As more of this part 
of the continent becomes accessible, 
new iteas thickly inhabited by moose 
are being opened up. Due to peapes 


protection this picturesque anima! is 
plentiful in many territories and fur 
nishes a sport that will thrill the most 
experienced hunter 
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OU need not go to the African 

jungles to seek the romance of 
hunting big game—you' can find it 
right here in America within“ few 
hours of your own hothe. 

For thanks to © game laws, the 
future of our amignificent big game is 
assured.-~ 
You can share this most thrilling of 
all sports. With a Savage Hi-Power 
rifle at your shoulder, you can drop 
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bear of Alaska—you will find that 
Savage makes a team, rifle and car- 
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Bear — There are three principal members 
of the bear family in America—the black bear, 
the grizzly, and the huge brown bear of Alaska 
By far the most numerous is the black bear, a 
great traveler and found in almost every part 
ese elusive and wary 
animals afford fine sport fersuch 
hunters as are rugged and skilful 
enough to track them down, 


ifito the trim, grageful lines of the lat- 


est sporting els are built terrific 
power an adly accuracy. 


Each caliper has its own cartridge— 
so designe that every grain of powder, 
7 e . 
every atom of lead combines to drive 
forth powerful smashing shot. 


No matter what kind of game you 7 
we a —from the crafty wolf or bob- y 4 
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Deer — The best known species of 
American deer are the white tailed, 
or Virginia deer, and the mule- 
deer and black-tails of the West. 
Today, the high intelligence and 
elusiveness of the deer together with 
wise game protective laws, have en- 


abled it not only to hold its own but 
to actually increase even in thickly 
settled districts. Experienced hunters 
agree that still-hunting for deer is 
perhaps the most exacting test of the 
skill of big game hunters. 





tridge, that will drop them all. 
Let your dealer show you the Savage or 
write us for a complete illustrated booklet. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 2, UTICA, N. ¥. 


The Savage Model 99-— A thoroughbred 
among big game rifles. Six-shot lever action re- 
peater. Made in the following calibers: .22 hi- 
power, .250-3000; .30-30; .303; .300. Carbine 
style in .30-30 and .303. Bolt-action repeater in 
-250-3000 and .300. 


The Savage Sporter — An ideal rifle 
for all kinds of small and medium game 
A fast-working, bolt-action repeater made 
in three calibers for anytining from rabbit 
to wolf. 
Model 23A_ .22 cal. $19.50 
Model 23B .25-20 cal. 23.50 
Model 23C_ .32-20 cal. 23.50 

















Cougar — The cougar (also called 
puma, panther or mountain lion) is 
one of the largest of American cats 
—sometimes attaining a weight of 
200 pounds. Although cowardly 
when approached by man, the 
cougar is merciless in its pursuit of 
lerge wild game and domestic stock. 
This practice has turned the hand of 
man everywhere against this great cat. 


Wolf — The gray or timber 
wolf, because of his crafty 
intelligence still persists in 
Western States and Canada 
where he is the unrelent 
foe of domestic cattle a 
wild game. Lovers of Amer- 
ican game will do well to 
wage war against this raider 
whenever possible. 
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other products to sell to the white man, 
embellish them with matters which seem to 
them dearer to the heart of the white man— 
such things as automobiles and railroad 
trains and Masonic emblems; things that 
are all right in their place, but that are pro- 
vocative of mayhem when advanced as 
artistic decorations. But practically all the 
pottery makers, when making pottery for 
their own household use, produce bowls 
only a little less beautifully shaped and 
decorated than the pottery of their ances- 
tors. 

Each year, early in September, the School 
of American Research in Santa Fé coéper- 
ates with the Santa Fé Chamber of Com- 
merce in holding an Indian Fair and 
Industrial Arts and Crafts Exposition, 
primarily for the purpose of drumming into 
the Indians’ heads the idea that they should 
not stray from the paths their ancestors fol- 
lowed in the matter of workmanship and 
design. The avowed objects of the exposi- 
tion are ‘to encourage and improve native 
arts and crafts among the Indians; to re- 
vive old arts and to keep the arts of each 
tribe and pueblo as distinctive as possible; 
to locate and establish markets and to se- 
cure proper prices for Indian handiwork.” 

There are prizes for blankets, baskets, 
textiles, pottery, beadwork, designs, tur- 
quoise work and so on, though the amount 
of money available for prizes is not large 
enough to work up any terrific excitement 
among the Indians. There are only two 
prizes for the two best pieces of pottery pro- 
duced at any one pueblo; for example, a 
five-dollar first prize and a three-dollar 
second prize. Even these small prizes, how- 
ever, have been sufficient to puli many pot- 
tery makers up from the degradation of 
turning out cigarette trays and hairpin 
receivers for the curio shops, and to start 
them again on the production of works of 


art. 

The Pueblo Indians have the knack of 
greatly distressing the minds of most of the 
white folk who come among them, and not 
the smailest amount of distress is caused by 
their ceremonial dances. 

It has been said before—and it cannot be 
too frequently repeated—that the Pueblos 
are extremely religious. They are not like 
the gentleman in the song who went to 
church on Sunday and smugly passed 
around the contribution box, and then went 
out and brutally hurled the harpoon into 
everybody on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday; nor 
do they belong to the large class of civilized 
folk who carelessly forget to be religious 
except when they feel that a prayer will 
help them better to survive a crisis. 


Spectators Not Wanted 


The Pueblos are religious every day in 
the week, every week in the month and 
every month in the year. Their god is Na- 
ture, by whose grace they live and feed 
themselves and clothe themselves and per- 
petuate themselves; and before their god 
they make their community prayers in the 
form of dance dramas in which they give 
thanks for the passing of winter, look for 
the coming of spring, pray for a full, meas- 
ure of rain, call to the attention of their di- 
vinities their need for a full corn crop, seek 
success in the chase, and so on. 

All Indians are a secretive lot; and the 
Pueblos are fully as secretive as any of 
them, if not more so. Consequently, in 
spite of the large number of archzologists 
and ethnologists and artists and mission- 
aries and plain travelers who have gone 
among them in years past, the sum of the 
knowledge concerning the outward forms 
of their religion is extremely small, and only 
a very small fraction of the knowledge that 
might be obtained. Many of the Pueblo 
dance dramas are held in the kivas, or un- 
derground ceremonial chambers—struc- 
tures that look like enormous white-painted 
bass drums half sunk in the earth—and 
have never been witnessed by white men. 

The Indians make no secret of some of 
their dance dramas—such, for example, as 
the corn dance—and those who wish to see 
them are welcome to do so. Samples of 
many of them are freely given by delegates 
from the different pueblos at the Intertribal 
Indian Ceremonial, an interesting three- 
day fair held around mid-September of each 
year at Gallup, New Mexico, soon after the 
Santa Fé fair. But there are many other 
dances that are never mentioned by the 
Indians, in spite of the fact that they are 
held out-of-doors; and paleface onlookers 
are tolerated, but not at all welcome. 
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A few of us wandered into the pueblo of 
Santo Domingo early in March and caught 
sight of a few odd-looking Indians, garbed 
mostly in whitewash and sporting peculiar 
black-and-white-barred headpieces, am- 
bling in and out of houses on some m 
terious quest. These gentlemen are the Ko- 
share, or joy bringers, the priest clowns who 
supply the comic relief in the dance dramas 
of the Pueblos. 

_ Suspecting that a dance was brewing, we 
lingered abstractedly in the neighborhood; 
and eventually our wait was rewarded with 
a view of the pine-tree dance, which is the 
drama of the whole life of the Pueblo and 
the growth of the corn, on which the life of 
the Pueblo depends. In it one sees the invo- 
cation for a plentiful supply of water and 
grain, the planting ceremonies, the fructifi- 
cation of the seeds, the grinding of the corn 
by the women and the turning of the corn 
into food. The dance is rarely seen by 
whites, and it was obvious that the Indians 
would have suffered little or no distress if 
we had had business elsewhere during its 
progress. At one time during the dance I 
drew a notebook from my pocket and jotted 
down a few notes. While I was doing so, 
there were a few muffled thuds; and I even- 
tually awoke to the fact that Indians on the 
housetops opposite were urging me to desist 
by means of a few well-directed rocks. 


Pueblo Drama Dances 


There are few dances, Russian, English, 
American or interpretative, that compare 
in beauty, rhythm or precision with es 
drama dances of the Pueblos. American 
and British audiences are stirred with de- 
light and amazement when a chorus of 
twenty young ladies are so trained that 
they are able to negotiate exactly the same 
turns, kicks and shuffles in unison for eight 
or ten consecutive minutes. Fifty-four In- 
dians danced the pine-tree dance for an 
entire afternoon, except for three or four 
short intermissions. They were garbed 
exactly alike—all painted the same light 
chocolate color; all wearing long red 
feathers in their hair; all wearing ten | pine 
boughs at their necks and on their biceps, 
carrying little pine branches in their left 
hands, and wearing the same-sized tortoise- 
shell castanets strapped to their legs; all 
wearing the same-colored fox skins at their 
girdles—and all through the afternoon the 
fifty-four dancers went through the most 
intricate figures, turning movements and 
changes of tempo with such precision and 
accuracy that each one of the fifty-four did 
exactly what the other fifty-three were 
doing at exactly the same time. It was 
enough to make the trainer of a pony ballet 
blow out the gas in despair. 

The dance, like most of the out-of-door 
dances of the Pueblo Indians, was performed 
in the large square, or plaza, around which 
the pueblois built. On the housetops around 
the plaza stood or sat the Indian onlookers, 
wrapped in violently colored blankets, and 
below them the long thin line of dancers 
went through their intricate evolutions and 
chanted an interminable chant. 

The rhythm for the dancers was provided 
by a bard of six Indian maidens who knelt 
before them in the dust of the plaza and 
sawed diligently with the shin bone of a 
sheep on a notched stick laid across the top 
of an overturned bowl, and so simulated 
the grinding of corn as well as the thunder 
from the distant storm clouds. The rattling 
of the pebbles in the dancers’ dried gourds 
represented the falling of the rain that fed 
the corn. 

Up and down in front of the line of dancers 
strolled the six whitewashed Koshare, or 
joy bringers, jesting and indulging in horse- 
play that brought occasional howls of mer- 
riment from the audience on the kousetops, 
but never a smile from the dancers them- 
selves, who were as consistently serious as 
though they were wondering how to pay 
off the mortgage on the old homestead by 
six o’clock that evening. 

In the interests of truth it must be re- 
corded that the Koshare occasionally in- 
dulged in antics that were unquestionably 
a trifle rough. Although the person who 
admitted to being shocked by their rough- 
ness would, to be consistent, be obliged to 
suffer a stroke of apoplexy at the rawness 
of the average Broadway sex show. 

There probably are good and prudent 
souls who would class very small portions of 
the dance as obscene; but I venture to as- 
sert that if one hundred persons were se- 
lected at random from the passers-by on a 
city street and were taken to see the pine- 
tree dance, ninety-nine of them would be 
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highly impressed by its beauty and symbol- 
ism and would stare with ey ee amaze- 
ment at the one who saw o nity in it. 
The storm over the dances of the Pueblos, 
however, is loud and nerve-racking. Early 
in 1923 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
issued a message addressed to all Indians in 
whick he stated that he felt “something 
must be dene to +} the neglect of stock 
crops, gardens and home interests caused 
by these dances or by celebrations, pow- 
wows and gatherings of any kind that take 
the time of the Indians for many days.” 
He urged al) Indians “to come to an — 
ment with their superintendents to hold no 
gatherings in the months when the seed 
time, cultivation of crops and the harvest” 
needed their attention, and mildly threat- 
ened more drastic action “if the reports 
show that you reject this plea.’ Nothing 
was said in the proclamation about the 
dances of the Pueblos or about obscenities; 
or about any dances being degrading, vi- 
cious or demoralizing; and since the Pueblos 
have never neglected their stock, craps, 
gardens or home interests for their dances, 
there was no particular reason why it shouid 
have been thought to apply to them. Since 
Commissioner Burke issued his message, he 
has stated that it did not apply to the 
Pueblo dances at all; but once the friends of 
the Indians start arguing over the Indians 
no voice can be heard above the clamer. 


“fincient and Sacred Rites”’ 


The scientists, artists and authors of 
Santa Fé and the near-by territory began 
to scream at the top of their lungs that the 
Pueblos would be ruined if the dances were 
stopped. Thereupon the secretary of the 
Indian Rights Association, an organization 
that has done much excellent work in be- 
half of all the (ndians of the United States, 
leaped to the defense of what Commissioner 
Burke said that he didn’t say. 

“When a public official,” declared the 
secretary of the Indian Rights Association 
in a statement, “is making an earnest effort 
to eradicate practices that are immoral and 
degrading, it is almost incomprehensible 
that he should be severely condemned for 
so deing.. Such, however, is the experience 
oi the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. 
Charles H. Burke, who recently issued an 
appeal ‘To Ali Indians,’ urging them volun- 
tarily to abstain from certain d ding, 
vicious and demoralizing dances. is sug- 
gestion is peculiarly applicable to the nu- 
merous secret dances among certain tribes 
of the Southwest, the character of which is 
unprintable, as is well known to those who 
have made a thorough investigation of the 
subject. 

This action of Commissioner Burke has 
raised a storm of indignation among certain 
groups of artists and archwologists, who 
protest against governmental interference 
with the ‘ancient and sacred rites’ of the 
Indians. Evidentiy the objectors have little 
reai knowledge of what these dances really 
are, or they would hardly term them ‘a 
national aaset of unique historic value,’ and 
‘as of inestimable worth to artists, scholars, 
writers and ali thinking people.’ Nor would 
they urge Secretary Work to reverse Com- 
rnizsioner Burke in order ‘to preserve for 
the American people one of ther unique 
publie posseasions. 

“The casual visitor—-or even those who 
apend a littie time in the vicinity of the In- 
dian villages in question —who sees the -_ 
performance is interested and doubtless 
charmed by its weird picturesqueness, and 
of course regards it as harmless; but he 
only witnessed a fractional part of what 

recedes or follows it. It is a well-known 
act that when the Spaniards conquered the 
Pueblo Indians, many of their public dances 
were so indecent that an order was issued 
prohibiting them, and thereafter they were 
indulged in secretly. On such occasions 
care is taken to guard the villages from in- 
truders. Bandelier, in his letters, refers to 
the vulgarity and wickedness of these 
dances; and when they were too indecent 
for the sensibilities of a Spanish explorer of 
the sixteenth century, one can imagine how 
vile they must have been. 

“There is an ebundance of evidence on 
file in the Indian Office--which can be ex- 
amined by anyone wishing to know the 
facta—that shows these secret dances to be 
of a bestial and revolting character, too 
filthy to be described in public print, which 
would not be tolerated for an instant in any 
civilized community. 

“In seeking to eliminate vicious prac- 
tices that are marked by unbridled license— 
whether attempted under the cloak of a 
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‘sacred religious rite’ or otherwise—Com- 
meee Pe — peer the ataiie 
support of all thoughtfu e, es ally 
cheae who believe that the Indien should 
be regarded as a human being and not 
merely as an ethnological specimen. 

“No one wants to deprive the nation’s 
wards of decent and proper amusements, 
and Commissioner Burke is seeking to de- 
velop a force from within that will advance 
their moral, material and spiritual progress. 
The Indian is entitled to that; but he 
should not be exempt from ordinary laws of 
decency, in order that we might have ‘a 
unique national asset’ of such a doubtful 
character.” 

The viewpoint of the opposition is set 
forth by Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, the archzolo- 
gist who has excavated countless ancient 
pueblos and cliff dwellings in Arizona, Col- 
orado, Utah and New Seexied, who pre- 
pared the laws that were passed in 1906 for 
the preservation of American antiquities 
and national monuments and who has 
studied the customs of the Pueblos for a 
quarter of a century. 

“The Indian,” says Doctor Hewett, “is 
little enough understood in any respect, but 
in the matter of his so-called dances there 
is abysmal ignorance, obstinate misunder- 
standing, willful misrepresentation. Al- 
most every Pueblo ceremony that is per- 
formed in public is a prayer of intense 
sustained fervor. By common consent, 
among civilized races, we refrain from inter- 
fering with ple in their devotions. In 
our nation, Nedicated to religious freedom, 
and in our Constitution we guarantee every- 
one the right of religious worship; but, 
strange to say, from time to time Govern- 
ment and missionary join in harassing the 
Pueblo in the expression of his faith.” 


Doctor Hewett’s Views 


“Various reasons are offered. The cere- 
monies are alleged to involve great waste of 
time from profitable industry, though it is 
but a small fraction of that wasted in 
bridge and dancing in modern society. 
They are said to be indecent, though our 
social ballroom would cause a blanket In- 
dian to cover his face. In twenty-five 

ears of observing Pueblo ceremonies, I 
hove seen a few vulgar exhibitions as side 
episodes—nothing like so flagrant as may 
be seen any evening in Chicago, London, 
Paris, Naples or Cairo. Vulgar, vicious, 
barbarous, idolatrous are what the Pueblo 
dances are to some; to others the perfection 
of westheticism, the culmination of ages of 
devotion. It must be remembered that the 
Pueblos are an ancient mature race. They 
are not infants or incompetents. Coercive 
authority over them as to their religion is 
unwarranted under our government, a vio- 
iation of our institutions and repugnant to 
fair-minded men.” 
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This is a fair sample of the wide differ- 
ences of opinion that spring up between two 
groups of people, each one of which feels 
certain that it has the best interests of the 
Indian at heart, but one of whick must 
certainly be wrong. 

All the differences of opinion over the 
affairs of the Pueblo Indians—and there 
are enough to furnish cause for a dozen civil 
wars among their white sympathizers if all 
the sympathizers were to be concentrated 
in one locality—fade into insignificance be- 
side the Pueblos’ land troubles and the 
hated Bursum Bill. 


Indians’ Rights 


After the Pueblos had received their land 
grants from the Spaniard, De Vargas, in 
1692, various settlements of Spaniards and 
mixed bloods that are now known as Mex- 
icans grew up on a number of grants. Some 
of these settlements were encouraged by the 
Pueblos because they furnished protection 
for the Pueblos against marauding Co- 
manches, Navahos and Utes. In some cases 
the Pueblos actually gave parts of their 

ants to settlers. In still other cases, later 
Spanish or Mexican governors carelessly 
gave to Mexican settlers grants of land that 
conflicted with the original Pueblo grants. 
Thus, on the grant made to the Pueblo 
Indians, there is a Mexican town of Taos 
which was in existence in 1732; and three 
miles away from the town is the pueblo of 
Taos. The Mexican town of Bernalillo is 
on the grant that was made to the Sandia 
pueblo, and has been there since early in 
the eighteenth century. There are two an- 
cient Mexican villages on the San Juan 
grant. 

The Mexican town of Espafiola is on the 
Santa Clara grant; the Mexican town of 
Penablanca is on the Cochiti grant; the 
Mexican town of Jacona is on the San 
Ildefonso grant, and so on. In 1816 the 
Indians made an attempt to get the Mexi- 
cans off their land by means of litigation; 
but they didn’t succeed, so they gave up 
their efforts to get rid of them. 

When, therefore, the United States ac- 
quired New Mexico in 1848, it inherited the 
mixed-up state of affairs that had grown up 
under Spanish and Mexican rule. Instead 
of going to work and straightening out the 
tangle, the Government proceeded to snarl 
everything into a worse mess by confirming 
the Indians in the ownership of land to 
which the Mexicans had a conflicting claim, 
and confirming Mexicans in the ownership 
of land to which the Indians had conflicting 
claims. Each succeeding year saw the mat- 
ter become more and more intricate and in- 
volved, until a book the size of an egg crate 
was needed to set forth clearly the convolu- 
tions of the Pueblos’ land troubles—which 
meant that nobody could dig into the mat- 
ter in the proper manner without becoming 
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practically numb above the ears and pass- 
ing into a coma. 

One thing, however, was perfectly ap- 
parent to the Indians, and that was that the 
number and area of non-Indian holdings on 
Pueblo lands had increased by 1920 to a 

int where the very existence of some 

eblos was threatened by the loss of arable 
lands. On top of this, the non-Indian land- 
holders used so much water to irrigate their 
lands that there wasn’t enough left to irri- 
te properly the land that remained to the 
ndians. 

The grant to the San Ildefonso pueblo 
in 1692, for example, contained 12,000 
acres of land, of which 1250 acres were 
productive. Today the Indians hold less 
than 250 of these productive acres. The 
Nambe pueblo grant originally contained 
3000 irrigable acres, but the Indians now 
hold only 280 acres. Outsiders hold all the 
rest, and the towns, as Indian pueblos, will 
soon cease to exist in all joerg ray & 

Out of these troubles grew the Bursum 
Bill, which purported to settle, once and for 
all, the troubles between the Pueblos and 
the Mexicans. What it actually did was to 
confirm against the Indians every claim of 
any person who had lived on a Pueblo grant 
for ten years. It wasn’t necessary for the 
claimant to have a deed to his land; all he 
needed to do was to go into court and make 
an oral claim. 

Under this bill the claimants had all the 
rights; and the Indians who had received 
the original grants didn’t even have equal 
rights with Mexicans who had squatted on 
their land for ten years. 

The near-passage of the bill was furthered 
by a rather injudicious statement on the 
part of its sponsor; for when it was up for 
consideration in the Senate, Senator Borah 
specifically inquired of Senator Bursum 
whether it operated te take away from the 
Indians title to their lands, to which Sena- 
tor Bursum roundly and pregnantly replied 
“No!” Unfortunately that was exactly 
what the bill did—a fact that had doubtless 
been overlooked by Senator Bursum in the 
excitement of the moment. 

It was at this juncture that the colony 
of Santa Fé writers and artists and friends 
of the Pueblos, who aren’t quite so sure as 
some that the Pueblos are an uncivilized 
folk, ae to emit long, wolflike howls 
against the Bursum Bill and the raid on the 
Pueblos’ lands. As a result of the commo- 
tion which they raised in various parts of 
the country, and the floods of protest that 
poured in on senators and representatives 
as a result of the commotion, the Senate re- 
called the Bursum Bill from the House and 
sent it back into committee. 


The Lenroot Substitute 


There an entirely new bill was evolved 
known as the Lenroot Substitute. Briefly, 
the Lenroot Substitute gives the Indians an 
equal right with the settlers to claim the 
land—a right which they did not have un- 
der the Bursum Bill: and it obliges every 
claimant to land on Pueblo grants to prove 
in court that he has held possession of his 
land for twenty years prior to the passage of 
the bill, and that he holds a deed for the 
land that he occupies, 

If the claimant holds no deed to his land, 
he must prove that he has held possession 
of his land for thirty years prior to the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

he Lenroot Substitute will come up for 
consideration at the next session of Con- 
gress. The bulk of the folk who started the 
agitation against the Bursum Bill have 
agreed that the Lenroot Substitute is about 
as fair a proposition as can be expected in a 
world where perfection is seldom encoun- 
tered. They concede that persons who have 
lived all their lives on a certain piece of 
property are entitled to a certain amount of 
consideration, even though the land orig- 
inally belonged to Indians and was sold or 
given by them to the present occupants in 
unguarded moments. ° 

n time, if the public is sufficiently inter- 
ested in the troubles of the Pueblos to keep 
hammerin. at Congress to remedy them, 
things will look up for the Pueblos. In 
time, if they are lucky, their land will be 
made safe inst further encroachment, 
and enough doctors and nurses will be pro- 
vided to keep them healthy, and enough 
of their land will be drained or irrigated so 
that they can live at peace with the Mexi- 
cans who have crowded in on them. 

Until that time comes the cause of hu- 
manity and the Pueblo will best be served 
by helping him to help himself, and other- 
wise letting him alone. 
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raiment, traveled in 
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* Today in a motor car with 


Wilson suit: Body 


... luxury, style, comfort and safety find fulfill- 
ment. Lines that delight the eye; appointments 
that create a new standard of richness; beauty 
that satisfies every wish; these are distinctive of 
Wilson craftsmanship. Today, coachwork by 
Wilson is generally accepted as the finest expres- 
sion of the coachbuilder’s art, the emblem, 
“Wilson built Body”, on a motor car, is a matter 
of first importance and lasting pride to the owner. 


Cc. R. WILSON BODY COMPANY, Detroit and Bay City, Michigan 
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Copyright C. R. Wilson Body Company 
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i Jacobs Oregon City Jet FROST’S headed south! Meet him with a 
Tes smile—in a big, handsome Jacobs Oregon City over- 
Virgin Wool Products coat of pure virgin wool. 
Blankets Overcoat beauty, you know, is more than nap deep. 
Motor Robes Style that lasts lies within the fabric. Lustre and vitality 


of pure virgin wool are back of every Oregon City garment. 


' Indian Blankets We begin with new fleece from mountain sheep. We wash 
Lounging Robes it in soft water. We dye, spin and weave it into wonderful 
Flannel Shirts overcoatings. For sixty years the looms of Oregon City 

yo : have been famous for quality. 
Men's Sui ” We tailor these staunch and lustrous fabrics into 
Boys’ Suits remarkable overcoats for men and boys. Their style 
; Mackinaws features are doubly attractive with the liveliness that 


Overcoats 


Jacobs 


PURE VIRGIN WOOL 
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Virgin “Wool 


National Oregon 
City Week 
October 16 to 23 inclusive 


Five thousand dealers in 
every state in the Union 
now have special displays 
of Oregon City Woolens. 
It is National Oregon City 
Week. It marks our six- 
tieth anniversary of wool- 
en weaving here in this 
romantic city of the West. 


FRED Mitta 





new fleece gives. They keep their fashionable shape! oy PRE 

Styles to meet every need. Colors in approved PIL V 
variety. Popular light shades. Rich, plain colored fabrics. 
Plaid backs and through-and-through plaids. See them 
at your dealer’s. Moderate prices. 

You can obtain genuine Oregon City fabrics only in 
products bearing the Jacobs Oregon City label. You can pc: F 
be sure of quality, we make both fabric and garment. | 
Write for illustrated story booklet, ‘“‘A Trip Through the 
Land of Wool.” 


OREGON CITY WOOLEN MILLS 


Established 1864 by I. and R. Jacobs Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Mills and Tailoring Shops at Oregon City, Oregon 


Oregon City Woolens 


Wwov E N WHERE es WOOL IS GROW N 
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PLEASANT NEWS 
: PF Overy ‘Woman 


VERY woman will admit that the most 
important ingredient in making pie- 
crust is the shortening she uses. 

This is one reason why Mazola is so pop- 
ular with the intelligent, thinking house- 
wife. 

And—back of this nation-wide and 
growing demand for Mazola is a very 
pleasant thought. 

The source of Mazola is as pure, appetizing 
and wholesome as this delicious oil is itself. If 
you like “corn-on-the-cob” you cannot help 
liking Mazola. For this pure cooking and 
salad oil is made from the hearts of the full 
ripened corn — America’s Greatest Cereal. i 


When you think of making pie-crust, 
think of Mazola. Use it once and you will 
preter it always. 
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YCE Beautifully illustrated 
Corn Products Cook Book of 
sixty-four pages; containing 
more than a hundred valuable 
recipes. Write Corn Propucts 
Rerininc Company, Dept. 11, 
Argo, Illinois. 
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That year there flourished on the football 
fields of the U. S. A. the twenty-third de- 
gree. When men play dangerous games for 
any other thing than a pure ideal, the 
twenty-third degree, in one form or another, 
under some name or unnamed, comes creep- 
ing in. 

hat year professionalism reared its nasty 
head for the first time in evident menace to 
the game of football. Since then that filthy 
worm has gnawed away almost undisturbed 
at the strong and splendid growth called 
undergraduate sport. Since then coll 
alumni, men who are big enough and old 
enough to know better, have allowed and 
even urged fine boys to the offering of their 
magnificent bodies and their priceless ideal- 
isms to deceit. 

The heat, the fight, the violence, the haz- 
ard, the striving to the uttermost, the 
deadly determination that the other man 
shall go down before you that are a part of 
football, make it a safe game only when 
played for a thing which men see before 
them like Galahad’s companions saw the 
grail. Unless the spirit of utter manliness 
curbs the passions of the game, then the 
game is either brutal or uninteresting, and 
is a menace beyond all calculation to the 
character of every boy who is led by it to 
peddle his athletic prowess about from 
school to school, seeking the highest bidder, 
seeking the college willing to buy athletic 
honors. 

And so that year the alumni of nearly all 
colleges, men big enough to know better, 
cut all previous restraints, which had, 
heaven knows, been weak enough, and 
started bidding. And strangely, football 
became so dangerous that the rules—the 
whole style of play—had to be changed. 
Bull-strong young fellows on a thousand 
gridirons, hunting the highest bidder, had 
begun to think more of the score than of the 
game. A liar cannot play a decent game of 
ping-pong, much less football. And every 
boy who is paid for amateur services has 
been made in great or small degree a liar | 
alumni who are big encugh and old enoug 
to know better. 

That * the twenty-third degree came 
into widespread use; a pile-up; officials 
a men off the heap; at last the ball, 

ugged by a prostrate man who did not rise. 
Another dangerous runner disposed of for 
that game, often for longer. 

Down underneath the heap someone had 
given him the twenty-third degree; some- 
one to whom the honor of his college was 
not a sacred thing, a thing that could be 
kept unsullied only when each man kept 
himself unsullied even in the heat of bitter- 
est fighting. 

Ten minutes left to play in the lengthen- 
ing shadows of that November day of which 
we tell; ten minutes and the score still 
blank; ten minutes, and lean Rawhide Bill 
still tying them to the five-yard line, with 
the Seal Brown wall unbreachable as granite 
inside that. 

“‘Gaw!” said the coach, his down-cocked 
derby knocking the ashes off his up-cocked 
seegar. “If I could only get that fellow 
mad!” 

A hand fell on the coach’s arm. 

“Listen!” said Fat Tim Mulligan. “Let 
me in that game, will you, Doctor New- 
man? Just for one down!” 

Fat Tim pulled down the coach’s head 
and whispered something in his ear. Doe 
Newman straightened up. His eyes popped; 
and contrary to all precedent, his derby rim 
went up and his seegar down. Then some- 
thing very similar to a smile came to his 
face, and immediately was gone. Doc New- 
man, than whom, when it comes to recog- 
nizing football strategy, no man in all 
America is than-whomer, had seen a very 
bright and rosy light. 

Hah! What was this then? Some new 
stunt of Fat Tim’s to get a last ten minutes’ 
top-voice yelling out of ruined vocal chords? 
Fat Tim was putting on a headgear. On top 
of Tim’s cherubic head it came to lodgment 
like an English muffin on a pumpkin. Tim 
made one valiant effort to get the chin strap 
of it where it ought to be; but gave this up, 
so that the ear guards stood out and flap 
like the wings of Mercury’s helmet. The 
hoarse roar of the bleachers died to a 
chuckle as Tim picked up his megaphone. 

“Torrey coming out. Another semilunar 
cartilage in the garbage can,” said Tim. 

The chuckle changed to a groan. Now 
only four of the old guard were left. The 
rest had all gone down before those terrible 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD DEGREE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


batterings inside the five-yard line. Re- 
mained old Rawhide Bill and three who 
staggered to their places after every on- 
slaught. Bill did not stagger. Bill was still 
as fresh as paint. 

“All together now!” 

And a long “ Raee!” rasped out tribute 
to the man Torrey. 

“Mulligan!” roared Fat Tim's - 
phone again toan astounded stand. “ Muli. 
gan going in for Torrey!” And throwing 
his huge pasteboard horn away, Fat Tim, 
in white duck pants, with Mercury wings 
a-flapping, ran out to the point of scrim- 


mage. 

You should have heard that yell! The 
sullen d note gone out of it and new 
life and jJoyousness come in. Leave it to 
Tim to keep ’em roaring full blast till the 
whistle. A little nonsense and a weary day 
is young. 

And as Tim, with what they took for 
mock solemnity, reported to the referee and 
his captain, that worn and battered squad 
let go taut nerves and muscles and for a 
saving minute totally relaxed. The referee 
called the Dark Red leader to him. Down 
near the bottom of the list of eligible play- 
ers was the name of that Jong faithful one 4 
Tim Mulligan. All right then. First down 
on the dead line—on the five-yard mark. 
The Seal Brown quarter barked a signal, 
and for the first time in history ice-cream 
pants lined up with moleskin. 

What in the devil was that stubborn and 
unbeatable Seal Brown combination up to 
now? Some subterfuge; some mystery; 
some sly and cunning ruse of that old fox 
Doc Newman. So the Red team played 
high, waiting the fake, watching those 
white duck panties, sure in their minds some 
wily stra was about to be practiced on 
them. And as they stood so, Rawhide Bill 
bored like a bullet into their right guard's 


7: 

e was through. He was in full stride. 
Then he hit big Dad Pike. Dad Pike 
backed up the middle of the Dark Red line. 
Hitting Dad Pike, you kept on going just as 
far as though you had run head-on into a 
five-ton truck. But as Rawhide Bill went 
down the Seal Brown stands rose up and 
put a crack in the welkin that has not 
mended to this day. Valley had made her 
first first down. 

Officials found much difficulty in un- 
tangling that mass of arms and legs and 
restoring each one to its rightful owner; 
but at last reached bottom, and there came 
upon Rawhide Bill, the ball tight in his 
stomach’s pit; and close beside him, lying 
half over him in fact, a limp pair of one- 
time white duck pants. 

They lugged Tim Mulligan off the field; 
but to tell the truth, nobody saw him lu A 


Every last eye on Taylor Field was gl on 
Rawhide Bill, for Rawhide Bill had not 
got up. 


Dornin, the Brown captain, one of the 
four old guards who had lasted through, 
was the man who picked him up. And with 
a silence like at the funeral of a hero, he 
started toward the sidelines with his bur- 
den; Dornin, who had scarcely managed to 
totter to his place last line-up, holding Bill 
to him as a man carries a sleeping child, 
tears streaking the mud of his drawn face, 
stalking stiff-] toward the bench. O!d 
Rawhide Bill, after four years of mighty 
drubbings, had at last worn out. 

He had? He had like heil! Halfway 
across the field the sleeping child lifted its 
head. It looked about. It saw six scrubs 
with faces seamed with woe, waiting with 
outstretched brown blankets, like father 
with the rabbit skin to wrap the Baby 
Bunting in. This was not, it seemed, Raw- 
hide Bill’s idea of the way to end a perfect 


ay. 

And thirty seconds later, with a football 
tucked beneath his arm, Rawhide Bill was 
headed hell-for-leather for the Dark Red 
sticks. 

There followed that which makes a Valley 
Tech man’s eyes glitter with battle as he 
tells you of it to this day. 

After four years of steady dependability — 
chain lightning! After four years of patient 
straining in the shafts—a wild stallion 
broken loose! After four seasons of irre- 
proachable defense, a slashing, devil-take- 

ou, lunatic attack that ate up chalk 
ine after chalk line and marked the path 
of Rawhide Bill’s advance—ask any Seal 
Brown man—with Dark Red corpses and 
the ground tern up. 


Just once before it ended a fumble let the 
ball change hands. And in three downs the 
Dark Red team lost twenty yards and 
three men from the ranks. whide Bill, 
drawn in to second defense at his own re- 
quest, had made all three of the tackles. 

They tried to kick. They might as well 
have tried to kick it past Yosemite’s El 
Capitan. Rawhide Bill blocked it, grabbed 
the pig hide, threw up a shower of turf and 
st . Twostrides was all he . Four 
hundred and seven pounds of Dark Red 
meat, wrapped in two bundles, hit him. 
Upside down, into the air he sailed five feet 
from the force of that impact, and with 
that —— ball clasped to his belly with 
both ds, down he came, plumb and fair, 
right on the top of his head. Ten men 
dropped on him. The Seal Brown bleachers 
did not breathe for seconds, Then that 
pile of Dark Red jerseys heaved and —— 
and a Bill’s head came popping 


“ Pare) i al piling on me 
for?’’ Rawhide Bill’s voice was querulous. 
“Can’t truck drivers tell when a man 
is down?” 

The Seal Brown stand breathed then. 


of Saturn’s rings had been a little bit dis- 
laced 


p F 

It took ten downs to do it—ten, with 
Rawhide Me ed lugging leather every 
time. The Seal Brown quarter kept on giv- 
ing signals, but that was nonsense. The 
Brown team knew that Bill was going to 


Dark Red team. They tried every recipe 
on the books to stop him. You know—stop 
him right, not maybe, so that he 
stepped. But how to stop Bill that after- 
noon hadn’t been written in the book. 
downed him, and they downed him so that 
his bones rattléd in his hide like poker dice 
in a leather cup. But when the pile un- 
piled, up bounded Bill like rubber and took 
up his job where he had just left off. 

Nine times they downed him; but when 
he went through ‘or that score that turned 
every Valley rooter into a driveling moron, 
he went through a Dark Red team on which 
there were three regulars left. The others 
had, at various locations of the field, seen 
fit to hinder Bill while earnestly at work for 
alma mater. 
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Mr. Mulligan, the only duck-pants half 
back in the world, lay on the rubber’s table 
in the old gym. Under the instructions of 
Doe Newman, Jimmy the trainer was stick- 
ing the last of seventeen strips of adhesive 
across one side of him. Aside from this 
ministration, Fat Tim lay alone and unre- 
gree. But Fat Tim didn’t give a cuss. 

e was of three honorable cracked 
ribs and the smile that won’t come off. 

In the same room were many men, mag- 
nificent, rose-pink with effort, gleaming 
from the shower; their myriad abrasions 
and contusions marring the beauty of their 


bodies not at all. The hum of talk in the 
old was low, as is always the case where 
g winners gather to review their game. 


Outside there had been bedlam. The 
name of every man who played had needed 
shouting at the end of a short formula of 
words. Somehow it was forgotten that Tim 
Mulligan had clowned it for a single down 
and then been carried off. He had brought 
a roar of laughter out of the tired stands, 

ut life and spirit into the weary yelling. 

ut the howling rout of students crowded 
before the were cheering sterner heroes. 
So Tim, with three as honest broken ribs as 
ever any man accumulated at the bottom of 
a pile, lay all unwept, unhonored and un- 
yelled, giving, as has been stated, not a 
cuss. At last the ritual before the gym was 
done, and the pee-rade formed and marched 
down into town, a hoarse song telling the 
world that all Valley Tech men lived on the 
right side of Easy Street, and that this was 
the song they sang, ta-ra-ra —— 

“Men,” said Doc Newman, “I’ve cussed 
you out all season, and now at the end of it 
there’s stuff I want to say to you that I 
can’t say with cussin’ no more t I could 
with flowers. So I guess we'll have to let it 
go at that.” 

He sputtered lamely for a bit. Then he 
sought refuge behind a new’seegar. 

“You all know what I mean anyhow,” 
ote Doctor Newman eloquently, between 
puffs. 
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He had held his iron hat while talking, a 
tribute from him very precious to those 
boys; but now it suddenly came clapping 
on and rode his nose, and eneneeetaliy he 
winked at this fine bunch of fighting men 
that stood unclad about him. He actually 
winked familiarly, this driver who had done 
nothing else but frown and bark these many 
months. And in that wink, love and re- 
spect Pes from his eyes the fraction of a 
second, and was gone. Then he turned on 
Rawhide Bill. 

“Bill,” he said, “of all the abysmal 
dunderheads I’ve ever seen in football 
pants, you are the abysmalest and the 
dunderheadest!”’ 

Now this was much more like it. Grins 
spread. This was the old stuff they had 
lived on for three months. Rawhide Bil! 


looked guilty, shuffled his feet a bit, got 
red. What Yad he done? What had he 
failed to do? won the game, 


do 
hadn’t they? Time to let up a little on a 
feliow. 

“Bill,” said Doe, “why in the name of al! 
that’s full of tripe and pink didn’t we tell 
me long ago you were an athlete? Why in 
the name of all that’s dumb and Dutch wait 
till the last ten minutes of your career to 
let me know you were a football! player? 
Tell the boys, Bill. Tell "em who fed you 
meat. Tell us all how you come to play like 
six crates of wildcats and a ton of blasting 
powder just as they rang the curtain down 


aay 
ill looked a little bit ashamed. Bill 
looked emba: le 

“They made me mad,” said Bill, ‘dog- 
oe ‘em! Some Dark a ape ae 

twenty-third degree down underneat 

the pile. Come darn near fixin’ my old 
clock. It made me mad as heck!” Bill 
studied, scratched his head. “I hated it 
like sin,” Bill observed. “That Dark Red 
team's a darn good bunch of sports. It 


iled the whole for me to think 
had a man would Sova thing like that!" 

“They haven't!” said a voice. 

And at the words Doe Newman grinned 
like an old fox and laid a restraining 
hand on Raw Bill’s tough shoulder. 
Doe Newman liked his meat red and raw, 
but he had no stomach to see a man, help- 
less with three broken ribs, torn limb from 
limb on the bonesetter’s table. But at the 
next words of Fat Tim ee Rawhide 
Bill’s jaw was the first to pull up, and his 
grim chuckle led the gloating how! of joy 
that shook the rafters of the old gymnasium. 

“They haven't,” said the voice of Fat 
Tim Mulligan, a pardonable pride stressing 
his pronouns. “ Me—I did that!” 


It started out to be a steel-erection story, 
this story of the twenty-third ; one 
of the thousand tales of sweat and gallantry 
that need telling to complete the records of 
the men who dreamed and worried, of those 
that climbed and moiled in dizzy places, 
and of those who, _— their lives casually 
at the perilous tasks that make a bridge- 
man’s workday, died that the great March- 
borough bridge might be. 

It started out to paint the picture of a 
cantilever job full swing; a task to call for 
every tint and hue that the magnificent 
English lan offers; a task to make 
any poor word-smith pull keyboard up 
against his vest with a vast humility. Fora 
cantilever job full swing is a sweet sight for 
the eyes of men. There is no piece of work 
men do half so spectacular. And since men 
first had nerve enough to try to build a 
bridge that way, never was one could in- 
spire the awe that the great Marchborough 
spans inspired in the Se 

What a setting! At one end of it perhaps 
the mightiest eity of all history; and at the 
other a wide, unimproved waste waiting 
only the com of the bridge to spring 
to swarming life more magically than any 
minareted city that ever came into being 
overnight at the behest of some terrific 


jinni. Between the metropolis and the 
waiting heath, a sea arm ying the 
world’s freight, the millionaires 


ae in their sl ny of wv af ne 
gold, an scows from the vile- 
smelling ins Do: out to the cleans- 
ing sea. And a stretching, farther 
and farther out over this sea arm, clearing 
the tall sticks of doughty clipper and the 
towering cobweb of the dreadnought’s battic 
mast, the long arms of . Like gi- 
ants trying to clasp hands across the straits, 
(Continued on Page 181) 
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INTERNATIONAL PRIZES 


First Paize — 
$1 5,000 Model Electrical Home 
(Te be built on lot provided by winner) 


Two Seconp Prizes—1 Boy—1 Gir! 


$1 200 scholarship in American or Can 
Zz ; 


adian College or University of ac 
cepted standard 


Two THmp Paizes—1t Boy—1 Girl 


$600 scholarship in American or Can 
¢ J 


adian College or University of ac 
cepted standard 


Two Fourth Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 

$600 scholarship in American or Can 
adian College or University of ac 
cepted standard. 

Two Pirrn Paizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 

$300 scholarship in American or Can 
adian College or University of ac 
cepted standard 

Two Sixtw Paizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 

$300 scholarship in Anterican or Can 

. adian College or University of ac- 

cepted standard, 

REMEMBER: To enter the Home Lighting 

Contest, your child must obtain a copy of this 


“Heme Lighting Primer’ from school or your 
local electrical people. 
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Glare is always a trouble maker. 


On the fields of sport it causes 
costly errors. In the home its 
effect is still more serious. It 
makes restless, inattentive pupils 
of children who do their home 
studies in light not properly shad- 
ed, and creates defective vision 
by sapping the reserve strength 
of the eyes. 


To eliminate the evil effect of 
glare in the home, the entire 
electrical industry is united in a 
coéperative educational activity 
known as the Home Lighting 
Contest. This is being operated 
in the United States and Domin- 
ion of Canada and is designed to 
inform you and your family 
through the school children, in 


“The 


LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


680 Fifth Avenue - - 
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the proper use of electric light in 
the home so that in future years 
there shall be less eye trouble. 


The children will get a free Home 
Lighting Primer at school or from 
the local electrical people. This 
free primer fully explains the 
contest, and the children will 
write essays on home lighting 
from the lessons in the primer. 
Prizes will be awarded which in- 
clude scholarships and the first 
international prize—the $15,000 
electrical home. 


The contest is now on in many 
cities. Get in touch with your 
electric light company or electric 
club and enter the contest. There 
is still time to win a prize. 


* New York,N-Y. 




















(Continued from Page 179) 
they seemed to all that watched the bridge’s 
growth; giants that leaned out and out, 
and stretched and stretched and stretched. 
Surely before their hands met midstream 
one of them would go plunging forward, 
downward, headlong! 

Such things have happened to giants of 
steel that strained their thews too far. 
Slide rule and stress tables are mercilessly 
correct, and unless the users cf them work 
with infinite correctness, skill and care, 
with infinite pains, checking and recheck- 
ing every figure, and then with patient 
drudgery checking that rechecking, an om- 
inous snapping off of rivet heads may be 
heard some day; and then, before men can 
flee, failure of seemingly unbreakable steel 
members and a vast chaotic rushing down 
of years of the work of the brawn and brains 
of many thousands of men. Great travelers 
may go rolling off the end of the bridge, 
engines and boilers and derricks and cars 
and tackle and men carried along with 
them down to the river’s mud. Mighty 
compression members may crumple, great 
tension bars of nickel steel break like twine, 
floor beams and wind braces, struts and 
diagonals, I-beams and buckle plates—all 
go down with horrible uproar into the flood, 
tangled and twisted inextricably, with men 
a in the coils as hopelessly as Laocoon. 
= things have happened on big cantilever 
jobs. 

But the great Marchborough bridge knew 
no such tragedy. The long mainland arms 
reached out and out far over the water, and 
without catastrophe clasped hands with 
the Prisoner’s Island cantilevers—clasped 
hands over the two separate straits of 
Double Trouble just one day apart, the 
Marchborough span ahead. And when the 
first connecting member came to place, two 
hundred men dropped maul and rivet gun 
and fitting-up wrench and streaked it over 
that precarious way a hundred and thirty 
feet above the water, and stormed on over 
the long-completed Prisoner’s Island work 
and out to the end of that arm of it that 
reached toward New Market. 

There, within two running leaps, were 
their defeated rivals. There, within easy 
conversation distance, the chagrined city 
crew toiled away only a couple hundred 
tons of steel from victory. 

Viewed from the end of the Prisoner’s 
Island steel, the vision of that city canti- 
lever in erection was a fearful thing. Far, 
far below Tide River, with its small and 
large craft plying. Ahead of you open space 
for forty feet or so, and then the end of that 
stupendous fabric, hung out over nothing. 
Its piers and anchorages back across the 
strait, away back there among the streets 
and alleys of New Market, so far away as to 
be lost to view, hidden by that amazing 
metal network floating there in the air be- 
fore your eyes. 

Out at the end of Prisoner’s Island steel 
the Marchborough gang stood jeering and 
catealling. And even as they jeered, the 
New Market crew started to move their 
traveler out toward them; out to its last 
position, to the place from which tomorrow 
it would start to raise steel for the connect- 
ing span. With a great bawling of orders 
and a great jetting of exhausts, that whole 
huge contraption started groaning forward 
toward the jumping-off place. With creak- 
ing of lines and squealing of multiple blocks, 
with grind of heavily burdened wheels and 
squall of binding flanges, with the thrash of 
hoisting engines and the moan of steel ad- 
justing itself to new terrific strains, that 
monstrous traveler pulled itself crawlingly 
ahead, while the whole mighty structure 
back of it trembled and shook as though an 
earthquake’s hand were at its anchor pier. 
A splendid, daring, brazen adventure, each 
forward move of that gigantic traveler, each 
forward move that took it farther and far- 
ther away from the supporting pier. Superb 
the unconscious courage of the men who 
moved it out. More superb yet the con- 
scious courage of the good hump-shouldered, 
pipe-smoking squads that took slide rule 
and T-square in hand and showed on paper 
that it dared be moved. 

And did the behemoth advance of that 
great traveler toward the open space that 
separated the New Market crew from the 
Marchborough outfit awe that triumphant 
gang to silence? It did in a red pig’s ear. 
That was the job, the source of bread and 
liverwurst. When did that ever awe any- 
body? So they danced and capered like a 
lot of crazy boys; and all unheeded by the 
busy crew across that terrifying gap, they 
thumbed their noses and yelled and cat- 
called and spoke unprintable pleasantries to 
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the bridgemen they had beaten by one little 
day in this stupendous undertaking. And 
bawling louder than all the rest was a fat lad 
who waved his hands backward and for- 
ward like some nut, and did his bawling 


| 


somewhat rhythmically, so that in meas- | 


ured accents there boomed out above the 
bedlam the perfectly senseless iteration, 
“Valley! Valley! Valley!” 

So came about that other notable Seal 
Brown victory. For the erection engineer 
for Trap & Priest, who had the work on the 
New Market side of Double Trouble, was 
none other than Dad Pike, heretofore men- 
tioned as the five-ton truck that used to 
back up the middle of the Dark Red line. 
A charter member, Dad, of that old Jugger- 
naut wrecking crew that mowed down Seal 
Brown teams so regularly till that day when 
Rawhide Bill ran wild. 

If ever a white man tramped on cleats or 


squinted through a transit, it was Dad Pike, | 


dang his old Dark Red sweater. Two hun- 
dred and thirty pounds of him, there was— 
all he. Gentle with dogs and kids. Hard 





as a block of Vermont granite with the men | 


under him, and just as square. Expecting 
much and giving more. Head full of brains, 
fists full of pig iron, fine big carcass un- 
stained by booze, or even nicotine; and in 
his barrel chest a heart that hammered as 


square a tune for women as for men. Con- | 
siderable competition here for Mr.-Brush, | 


C. E., whose job of work it was to push his 
Marchborough cantilever out over Tide 
River and hook it to the south arm of the 
Prisoner’s Island span before Dad Pike 
connected into the north arm. 

No match in brains or brawn or drive was 
Mr. Brush for Mr. Pike; but Mr. Brush was 
every bit as clean a man, was fearless as a 
rhino—and his name was Rawhide Bill. 
And this one little thing he had on Mr. 
Pike: He had seen the two hundred and 
thirty pounds of him, hanging between a 

air of stalwart Dark Red scrubs, go off 

aylor field one day, within ten minutes of 
the whistle, while he, the rawhide party, 
still was sweating lustily on the job when a 

reat insane bellow from the stands told 

im the game was over. His name, as has 
been said before, was Rawhide Bill because 
you couldn’t wear him out. 

And that was well. For if ever there was 
a job laid out and planned for the particular 
purpose of wearing the man who fought it to 
the bone, it was the job of erection engineer 
of the Marchborough anchor span and can- 


tilever of that great bridge over Double | 


Trouble. 
What Rawhide Bill went up against— 








and went boring through—to get up the | 
false work for the anchor span, which was a | 


big steel-bridge job in itself, and then the 
anchor span, and then the first five panels 
of the cantilever out over his branch of Tide 
River, is another tale—a dozen others. But 


through it all Bill came, undamaged, fresh | 


as a field with daisies pied, laying away each 
day for keeps as it poked its troubles under 
Bill’s hawk beak, hammering at his job with 
the same stolid dependability and lack of 
fire that marked his work in moleskin. 
This trick and that the union tried to stop 
the steady progress of his job, just as the 
open-shop men would have tried this trick 
and that to wp wile 6 the New Market side 
had they but dared. But the city of New 
Market was union to the bone—to the iast 
bone in its head, Tim Mulligan, chief of the 
Marchborough survey party, used to say— 
and open-shop men took their health and 
earthly happiness in hand every time they 
ventured within the purlieus of the New 
Market end of the bridge. So Rawhide Bill 
had a gaff to stand that never got thrown 
into the ribs of his rival; and this, perhaps, 
had something to do with the fact that Jan- 
uary’s end in the year that saw the great 
job finished, saw Rawhide Bill’s cantilever 
two panels shorter than that of Mr. Pike. 
One morning of that end of January, when 
a winter wind blew so bitterly down Long 
Sound that it drove even the Swede sailors 
down off their erection scaffolds and gave 
the men so disposed an idle day in which to 





stir up deviltry, Tim Mulligan, Rawhide | 
Bill and Harry Raff, the little rivet boss, | 


were 
dious headquarters. Mr. Mulligan’s com- 
modious headquarters consisted of a 


athered in Mr. Mulligan’s commo- | 


i 


cubby-hole stolen off one end of the tool 


shed. Tar paper, clothing its rough-boarded 


sides with elegance, kept out the wind, and | 


at temperatures of a hundred degrees centi- | 


ade or more combined its own — 
ragrance with that of a redolent oil heater. 


There was just room in this office for one | 


large homemade blue-print cabinet, one 
large drawing board and stand, and a set of 


| 
| 
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Dont try to live under glass 
Its impossible 
to avoid germs 





Zonite affords real 
protection against 
gum infections, mouth 
odors and respiratory 
diseases. 


Zonite should be ap- 
plied to every break 
of the skin to guard 
against blood-poison- 
ing and other in- 
fections. 


Zonite has many other 
valuable uses. Al- 
though germicidally 
stronger than pure 
carbolic acid, it is non- 
caustic and absolutely 
non-poisonous. 


In bottles 
50c and $1.00 
all drug stores 
(in Canada slightly higher) 


| 


Disease germs are everywhere. They cannot be 
avoided—they must be fought. The fighting of 
malignant germs has in the past been difficult, be- 
cause the only real germicides known to science 
were poisonous substances which destroyed human 
tissue as well as the germs themselves. Bichleride 
of mercury is one such poisonous antiseptic. Others 
are made from phenol and cresol. And all of these, 
or compounds derived from them, in order to be 
applied to the human body, require to be greatly 
weakened by dilution. This likewise weakens 
their germicidal strength. 


Arrival of the great non-poisonous 
antiseptic 
There have been other non-poisonous patient, but they 
are comparatively weak and ineffective. They are known 
But the great new antiseptic 


as the “mild” antiseptics. 
Its germicidal strength 


called Zonite is entirely different, 


is fifty times that of peroxide. Yet despite its absolute harm. 
lessness to human tissues, Zonite is actually stronger than 
pure carbolic acid, which can not be used on the body at 
all in its pure state. Dilute carbolic to a point where it 
can be nf es used on the human body, and Zonite is then 
many times as strong as the poisonous compound, Once 
more let it be repeated, Zonite is positively non-poisgnous 
—gafe in the hands of man, woman or child. 


Keep Zonite in the home medicine chest for household 
emergencies—cuts, burns, insect bites, sunburn. Take no 
chances with blood-poisoning. 

Keep Zonite in the medicine chest as a gargle, spray, 
mouth-wash and tooth-brush disinfectant. Take no chances 
with coughs, ¢olds, influenza and other respiratory diseases 
Keep Zonite in the medicine chest and take no chances 
with germ life or diséase of any kind. 

ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

In Canada; 165 Dufferin St., Toronto 
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ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite 





Handbook on Use of Antiseptics 
(D-1) 
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Safe Bonfire 


Here is a trash burner that will come 
iw handy when you rake up leaves and 
clean up the yard this fall. A conven- 
ient rubbish burner to have around 
the home any time. Safe—small mesh 
keeps burning fragments safely con- 
fined. Raised bottom provides draft, in- 
sures quick and complete incineration. 
29 inches high, 20 inches in diameter 
at top. Wires electrically welded. 
Upright wires spaced 1% inches 
apart around basket. Finished in 
baked green enamel. Sturdy, durable. 


Sold by leading hardware and de- 
partment stores. See your dealer. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
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survey instruments and tools; but with 


| winter had come the necessity for the oil 





| stove; and when, one day, a new desk ar- 


rived for the cashier in the main field office, 
Mr. Mulligan bespoke the ancient roll top 
and swivel chair about to be discarded, and 
by proudly installing this equipment in his 
commodious headquarters, shook the sci- 
ence of physics to its foundations by prov- 
ing that two things can occupy the same 
space at the same time. 

Here, however, was a shelter in a time of 
storm, a place which, with the boys out on 
the job, often offered young Mr. Brush, 
when the going got a little rough, a half 
hour’s fine communion with his soul. So 
today, avoiding the confusion that always 
descends upon the main field office on days 
when the outside force has nothing better 
to do than to come in and register all the 
kicks that have been accumulating over a 
month of steady bridging, Mr. Brush had 
sought sanctuary in Mr. Mulligan’s lair; 
and he now occupied the coveted swivel 
chair and pored intently over a progress 
sheet which had attached to it a very elo- 
quent letter from the home office, signed 
with the acrid scrawl of Mr. Ice-Cream 
Kone. 

Mr. Mulligan, with an oiled and sanded 
piece of flannel, scoured away at a steel rib- 
bon that had measured off so many pay 
days for him. Mr. Raff also was profitably 
employed. With one hand he held an end 
of the tape that was being cleaned and with 


| the other stoked his face with scrap tobacco. 


High overhead, the anchor span spread 
its huge beams and braces, and in that snug 
cubbyhole a hundred feet below could be 
| hear the wind that had howled its way 
across a thousand miles of open sea, now 
| hearting bitterly through the towering steel. 

“Oh, the bridgeman’s life is the life for 
me,”” sang Mr. Mulligan as he polished. 
“When she blows, all the rivet gangs hunt 
cover. Soft! Poor Sam and Rubbernose, 
my levelman and chainman, are out on that 
last barge of steel, checking it in this mur- 
derous weather.” 

“‘Bah!”’ Mr. Raff remarked. ‘‘All the 
steei that pair of tramps’ll check today will 
be what they can see the marks on from the 
dock watchman’s box. Lord, what a wind!” 
And with his words the door swung open 
and banged shut against a blast of it. 
*‘Look,” added Harry. ‘See what it just 
blew in!” 

What it just blew in was six feet high and 
almost half that wide. For arms it had 
gorilla arms, and for its neck a bull’s. A 
mane of blond hair stuck out below a hat 
smeared red with structural paint, and eyes 
of pale blue, like a china doll’s, looked 
bleakly out from under thunder brows that 
frowned a blond frown at the world. 

“Hello, Squarehead,” said Hal Raff 
pleasantly. ‘‘ What brand of bellyache you 
peddling today?” 

The china-blue eyes turned on the little 
rivet boss. As much of the milk of human 
kindness as you see in the eyes of a china 
doll, that much you saw in Squarehead Gus- 
tavsen’s. And as much fear as you see in a 
bull terrier’s you saw in Hal Raff’s as he 
returned the big man’s glance. 

“You are a gentleman and an athlete, 
Mr. Raff, and I hope some day to meet you 
in paradise,” was not exactly what Gus- 
tavsen said, but it’s as near to it as anything 


| that could be printed. Then he — a step 


and stood towering over Brush, C 
“Gimme my time!” «Breton Me Gus- 


| tavsen. 


Brush, C. E., never moved a muscle. Al- 
though he knew that the most dangerous 


| animal on his job was just behind him, Mr. 


| moved. 


nomen kept looking calmly at that progress 
sh eet. 
“I said I want my time!” 

This time a bellow, and still Brush never 
He knew that that big Scandina- 
vian’s fists had sent more than one man off 
the Marchborough job, not to come back 


| again, but he only looked a little closer at 


the letter that had come in with the sheet. 
It said in the letter that the Marchborough 
cantilever was now four hundred and 
twenty-five tons three pounds and thirteen 
ounces behind construction schedule, and it 
pointed out this matter in Mr. Ice-Cream’s 
smoothest, cold-bloodedest manner. 

“You hear me?” thundered Mr. Gus- 
tavsen. 

“Sure,”’ said Mr. Brush, and swung his 
swivel chair about and tilted it back till he 
was nan up at the man whom every one 
of half a thousand hard-boiled bridgemen 
feared like poison. ‘Get your time pay 
day.” And swung his swivel chair about 
again and tilted it Terwand, turning his back 
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deliberately on a pair of twelve-pound- 
hammer fists and resuming his perusal of 
Mr. Kone’s pleasant correspondence. 

On the drawing board near Harry Raff 
lay a pile of material sheets, paper-weighted 
with the sawed section of a ten-inch girder 
rail. Harry Raff picked it up and balanced 
it in his hand. Gustavsen glared at the bent 
back before him and oer one huge set of 
knuckles on his trousers leg 

“Wait till pay day, hell” ’ Gustavsen 
roared. ‘George Bowrey says if I don’t 
want to carry buckle plates like some bull- 
gang guinea, when we’re not raisin’ steel, 
why don’t I quit. All right, I quit. Gimme 
my time. I’m goin’ back by the next boat 
to visit my ol’ mother. I can’t wait till 
pay day.” 

“Gustavsen,” Rawhide Bill said, ‘“‘you’re 
a iiar!” Bill never lifted his eyes off the 
progress sheet, never turned his head, never 
so much as raised his voice. ‘Your mother’s 
dead. You told me that two years back 
when you were working for us on that 
rolling-lift job in Hoboken. Next boat for 
Stockholm, eh? All the water you’re aim- 
ing to cross is Tide River. What’s that red 
ticket sticking out of your breast pocket? 
Think I don’t know a anion card when I see 
one? Gonna work with the roughnecks, 
eh? Allright, that’s fairenough. But say, 
Gustavsen, if you do ship back to Europe, 

et passage to Helsingfors, not Stockholm. 
Fou’ re a Finn. Good morning.” 

At this dire insult, Gustavsen bunched 
the fingers of one hand, his china eyes cold 
as a Kali thug’s; and Harry Raff leaned 
forward a little bit, his eye trained on that 
paint-smeared hat, his piece of girder rail 
trained nicely on its target. 

“And listen sharp, Gustavsen,” Bill 
snapped out, and whirled so swiftly in his 
swivel chair that the big Swede scarcely had 
time to open his clenched hand. “If you 
try any funny stuff around my job before or 
after you get off it, I'll hunt you up no mat- 
ter where you are and hop up on you! Get 
me? Hop up on you, what 1 mean! Close 
the door as you pass out!”’ 

Potent as that were the progress letters of 
Mr. Ice-Cream Kone. 

That evening when the traveler’s whistle 
squealed flatly against the howl of the storm 
high overhead, Fat Tim and Harry Raff 
were still talking about the morning’s busi- 
ness in awed tones. 

“Call me a rivet inspector,’”’ Harry said, 
“if he didn’t call that big squarehead a Finn 
and get away with it--and never even 
looked up from his desk! A liar, too; but 
Gus didn’t mind that much. That’s the 
nicest thing George Bowrey calls his raisers. 
But a Finn! I thought, the way he looked 
at Bill outa them mackerel eyes, he was 
gonna dismantle the boss right then and 
there!" 

“Hear me!"’ stated Tim. ‘The lad that 
tries to take Bill down won’t find any 
calked rivets in his framework. He was put 
together to stay up. If that old Dark Red 
wrecking crew couldn’t loosen up a joint in 
him in four years, it can’t be done. And it 
makes me cry out loud to see that whang- 
rammed old Dark Red bone crusher, Dad 
Pike, putting it over as good a fightin’ man 
as Bill in this big cantilever game. Pike’s 
two panels farther from his tower than we 
are now. He'll beat us to the island sure 
as sin!"’ 

“Well,” said Hal, “‘I don’t follow you 
very close in this rah-rah argument. I 
never built no bridges for alma mater, or 
whatever her name is; and have yet to sock 
my first seven-eighths rivet home for the 
honor of old Siwash; but if you want to know 
why Dad Pike’s putting it over on you Val- 
ley Techers here, I’ll tell you. It’s because 
the boss ain’t half mean enough. I’m tellin’ 
you, steel raisers thrive on rawhide. Treat 
them leather-necks gentle and they pass it 
on to their rivet guns, and you got to bear 
right down on a rivet gun to get the monthly 
count up where it ought eee: Ride these 
ones rough an’ they eat it up. They like it. 

hey ain’t used to ong else. My dead 
aunt’s black cat’s tail! ot the guts to 
tell that ten-ton Swede he’ ll i= up on him! 
I'd give a wing to see Boss Bill get raw. I’m 
tellin’ you right, all this Marchborough 
Island outfit needs to put ’em out in front of 
the New Market side is three or four good 
applications of bridge English. And if, 
while doing same, Bill had the presence of 
mind to kick about seven men in the face, 
all would be jake and the college honor 
saved. Which being the case, let’s eat.” 

The two men buttoned up thick jackets, 
turned down the f. nt oil stove and ven- 
tured out-of-doors. The cold was numbing. 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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For One of the World's Most 
Magnificent Buildings ~— 
They Specified Reading Pipe 





The plans for the 
Tribune Tower were s¢ 
lected after a world-wide 
competition in which archi 
tects from 23 countries 
Participated 






¢ $50,000 first prize wae 
on rded to John Mead 
oud lis and Raymond M 
Hood, of New York 


The cost of the completed 
building will be approxi 
mately $8,000,000. 


7 carloads of Reading Pipe 
will be used in its equip 
ment. 


HROUGHOUT the world the 
Chicago Tribune Tower has engaged 
the attention of architects. Not only 
was their interest aroused by the mu- 
nificence of the prize offered for a suit- 
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able plan, but also by the fact that the sas r F 
Tribune Tower, when completed, will ni CCE 
typify all that is most modern in office ie CCE EE 
buildings. fi G Ee KE 
It is entirely in keeping with the determination of iF ' abe i | 
the Tribune that its new home should be perfect to Laie GOERCS 
the last detail—that Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Wht. - : 7 cr 
Pipe should have been specified. tha 4 i } ir 
The selection of “Reading” for the Tribune Building hi | >. 4 ‘Ek 
is but another proof of faith among American archi- | " i z cCoBSE 
tects and builders in the enduring and rust-resisting i # 4. 
quality of “‘the pipe that endures.”’ =" 
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Vuleawood knock-down cabinet made by 
Calvert Specialty Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 





ndenser made by the 
U.S. Tool Co. The end 
s are Celoron 





Tie decorative, efficient De 
Forest set carries a decora 
tive, efficient Celoron Panel 


A typical machine gear drive 
using a Celoron Silent Pinion 
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The radio panel for you, too 


Why leading radio manufacturers and thousands 
of fans prefer Celoron bakelite panels 


OU can’t make your radio set give its 

best results unless it is thoroughly in- 
sulated at every point. Clear reception and 
DX work depend on proper insulation as 
much as on the hook-up and the instruments 
you use. Radio instruments—even those of 
the highest quality—must be protected 
against loss of precious electric current by a 
Celoron Radio Panel. 


Tests made by leading radio manufacturers 
and experienced radio fans proved that radio 
panels made of Celoron bakelite contained 
all the necessary qualities. Today Celoron 
stands approved as one of the finest insulat- 
ing materials by the U. S. Navy and the 
U.S. Signal Corps. It is used by hundreds of 
radio manufacturers and radio fans by the 
thousands. 

Why has Celoron been adopted as an ideal 
panel material? Because— 


1. Celoron is a uniform material that is practi- 
cally indestructible. 

2. Celoron does not soften, warp, or sag. It is 
moisture-proof. 

3. Celoron can be drilled, tapped, sawed and 
bored without chipping or cracking, even if 
worked near the edges. It will engrave evenly 
without feathering. 

4. Celoron does not give under pressure from a 
screw-head or a tight binding-pust. 

5. Celoron does not undergo chemical changes 

which cause deterioration in its electrical 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears 


OTHER PRODUCTS MADE BY DIAMOND STATE FIBRE Co. 
Diamond Fibre Waste Baskets 


properties. It retains its insulating qualities 
indefinitely. 

6. Celoron does not lose its lustre or become dis- 

colored. It doesn’t change in any way with age. 
Its beautiful finish makes an unusually hand- 
some set. 

Radio fans can get Celoron Radio Panels in 
three finishes—glossy black, dull mat and ma- 
hogany. You can get them from your dealer 
cut in standard sizes, ready for instant 
working. They come to you protected 
by individual cartons on which are printed 
full directions for working. 


You can also get complete sets in which 
Celoron panels are standard. You can get 
Celoron in the form of tubing for winding 
coils, variocouplers, variometers, etc., and cut 
for condenser end plates and telephone re- 
ceivers. If you desire further data regarding 
Celoron for radio work, for insulating 
switches and individual instruments, write 
us today. We are the largest and oldest 
manufacturers of standard size radio panels 
of this material and have been supplying our 
fibre and Celoron products to all industries 
for thirty-five years. 


Send for free booklet 


“Getting the Right Hook-Up with Celoron” 
contains many helpful suggestions for radio 
fans. Sent free on request. Just ask for it, 
giving your dealer’s name and address. 


Diamond Fibre Roving Cans 
Diamond Fibre Mill Baskets 
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Celoron Silent Industrial Gears Di d Fibre Receptacles 
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|FIBRE COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Pa., and Chicago, III. 
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Fada Radio set in which a 
Celoron Panel is used 





The Crosley Trirdyn receiver 
with its Celoron Panel 
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When you see this display 

rack at your dealer’s you can 

be sure of getting a genuine 
Celoron Bakelite Panel 





To dealers: Let your cus- 
tomers know you sell Celoron 
Radio Panels. We have for your 
use the counter rack shown here, 
which is large enough to display 
Celoron panels. Write for par 
ticulars telling how you can get 
this attractive display rack. 


The better grade trunks are 
covered with Diamond Fibre 
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and mahog- 
any furniture 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
Day was nearly done. Out at the end of the 
dock, and back in the shadow of the anchor 
pier, lights twinkled in the bitter dusk, 
showing where the company police were 
making ready for another night of vigilance. 

“If I had any hankering to plant an old 
pair of overalls or a dinner bucket full of 
dynamite against the tower pier of this job, 
tonight’s the night I’d pick to do it,” stated 
Hal Raff, shivering. ‘Dang little watchin’ 
this bridge’ll get tonight. I bet you them 
old pensioners won’t get away from their 
little stoves three times between this and 
morning.” 

The men went past another watchman, 
through the gate in the high fence that went 
around the two tremendous land piers and 
all the buildings and equipment for the job. 
Just outside the gate, Tim Mulligan stooped 
and whistled softly. 

‘*Wadju find?” asked Raff. 

“Ticket for the box fight down to Calli- 
han’s tonight. One of the men must of 
dropped it.” 

im put his find in his pocket rather hur- 
riedly, it seemed to Hal. In the dim last 
light of day the object looked a little bit 
large for one of Callihan’s fight tickets. 

“T’ll bet you were lucky enough to find 
a ringside, too,” said Hal Raff, a friendly 
suspicion getting the better of him. “ Let’s 
see it.” 

But sure enough, after considerable fum- 
bling in his jacket pocket, Tim produced 
one of the pasteboards that let you in to 
Callihan’s, an institution which makes no 
pretensions to showing boxing class, but 
which has built up a clientele of rough-and- 
ready gentlemen who pack the place each 
Wednesday night in appreciation of Im- 
presario Callihan’s policy never to stage 
anything but grudge fights. And sure 
enough, the pasteboard called for ringside. 

“Lucky stiff!” snorted Hal. ‘‘ You'll get 
blood on your shirt front sure as shootin’. 
But just be sure none of it’s your own. 
That’s a union hang-out, Callihan’s, and if 
you let yourself get mixed up in an argu- 
ment, apologize before some roughneck 
crowns you with a piece of lead pipe.” 

“Don’t worry about little Timmy getting 
in an argument at Callihan’s. Compared to 
me, a clam will be garrulous tonight. By 
the way, Raffy, I almost forgot something. 
I must go back to the office. I promised 
Bill I’d have the January rivet record ready 
for him first thing in the morning. Hope 
you haven’t been putting anything over on 
that new rivet counter. If his daily reports 
total up about three thousand more driven 
than I can find on the blue prints, Bill’s 
liable to hop up on you. See you at prayer 
meeting, Hal. So long.” 

During the night snow started, and when 
the hoisting-engine whistle piped next morn- 
ing the air was thick with flakes. The 
ground was white and yardmen were sweep- 
ing the piled steel so that the erection marks 
might be discerned. 

Separate from the structural stuff, an 
eyebar pin lay out in the open, across two 
blocks of wood, a cable sling around it, as it 
had been left the day before, all ready for 
the first lift in the morning. First job to- 
day, that eyebar pin was to be driven. 

From up above some place, some place 
half hidden by the driving snow, a hook 
came down and the bight of the cable sling 
was hung on it. 

“Strain!” bawled the hook-up. Almost 
impossible to get a hand signal to the high- 
ball man way up there on the traveler's 
deck, so thick the flying flakes. 

The wire rope, a seeming cobweb in the 
snow, tightened carefully. The hook-up 
batted the sling down close around the pin. 
The pin lifted ever so little from the blocks 
of wood. It balanced. The hook-up stead- 
ied it a second. 

“Take ’er away!”’ he bellowed. 

And as a jet of steam plumed out into the 
snow far up above the yard the eyebar pin 
shot skyward and was gone. 

Now an eyebar pin on the Marchborough 
bridge was what you'd call a pin for sure. 
Five feet long, let’s say; twelve inches in 
diameter, nickel steel, weighing a ton— 
considerably more with point and driving 
cap—lathed to a polish, finished to the hun- 
dredth of aninch. Considerable pin, though 
not exactly suitable for fastening a pattern 
to a piece of dress goods, and the driving of 
it the most spectacular business in the most 
spectacular of all the jobs of men. 

The air is full of sound and fury —signi- 
fying something—when they drive an eye- 
bar pin, and full of ropes and pulley blocks 
and cables and handlines. One set of tackle 
dropped from a derrick’s boom high on the 
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traveler’s top deck to hold one nest of eye- 
bars. Another set holding the second nest. 
Still another set to plumb the huge panel 
post. 


A dozen—twenty units of massive | 


steel must meet at a certain point, and must | 
all be held in place by a maze of blocks and 


cables till this big eyebar pin has pinned 
them all together. Twenty twelve-inch holes 
through which that great pin must be ham- 
mered; but the tangle of tackle necessary 
to hold those holes in line out there at the 
dizzy cantilever end is only part of it. 

What of the hammer? Thor did not 
wield so great a one. A huge long block of 
steel as heavy as the pin—heavier— hanging 
from still another derrick’s boom by still 
another cable. 

And the hammerer? There are ten ham- 
merers! Ten husky men it takes to swing it. 
Ten, pendent over Tide River, two hundred 
feet, almost, above the water, gathered 
upon a heavy platform that hangs fast from 
still another cable in that maze of cables. 

Then one last cable for the pin itself, that 
giant pin of finest nickel stee!. To one end 
of it is bolted temporarily a heavy pointed 
cap, so that the pin may enter easily those 
twenty holes as it is driven forward; to the 
other end the driving butt, a bumping 
piece, tough and much battered, that has 
received the blows that sent hundreds of 
such pins home. 

All ready? Sure, let’s go! This has been 
simple. A hundred and fifty thousand cubic 


feet of pale-blue language and we’re all set. | 


Some little brains, too, may have come into 
use. 

“All right, men, smack ’er!”’ 

““Yo-he-e-e!"’ Long-drawn. 

Ten men pull backward on the ram. 

“Hi!’’ Short and sharp. 

Ten, high up there in the whirling snow, 
hung there by a cobweb cable, the whole 
great cantilever arm hung out over noth- 
ing; they at the end of the cantilever, hung 
out higher, farther yet. 








“Hi!” Short and sharp; and the ten put | 


all they’ve got into the forward swing of 
that great ram. A short and pregnant si- 
lence, then - 
“Kr’rang!"’ With a jar that makes the 
whole bridge quiver, ram hits driving butt 
and the pin is started home. 
“Yo-he-e-e! Hi! Kr’rang!”’ Deliberate, 
tremendous rhythm in it. 
“Yo-he-e-e! Hi! Kr’rang!”’ 
sic, such as Sibelius might write. 
““Yo-he-e-e!"" Hauling away to the high- 
ball song up there above the river, while on 
the screen the hero sits in his scented bath, 
baring his two-by-four shoulders proudly to 
an admiring world, smoking his long and 


Man mu- 


devilish cigarette, reading the morning’s | 


grist of love notes that Jephcott hands him 
on a golden platter. 

“Hi!” Slamming that ponderous ham- 
mer home with sweating and with swearing, 
while down at the Orpheum, Archibald 
Peachbloom, permanent wave and all, goes 
agallop out into the wide open spaces 
where bull is bull and knocks the villain for 
a row of powder puffs. 

“Hi!” Up there in the storm, where men 
are leather-necks. “Hi!” And then, mak- 
ing every last piece of structural iron trem- 
ble from the outermost floor beam clear 
back to the tower top, that hammer, greater 
than Thor’s, hits! ‘‘Kr’rang!” 

So it goes, when it goes smoothly. So the 
great pins are rammed into place. But on 
this icy February morning tragedy flew 
with black wings closer to the Marchbor- 
ough job than it had ever flown before. For 
when the very first blow fell, the sling that 
held that monster pin parted like twine. 
Ten men, sure that the stout floor would go 
to pieces underneath their feet, leaped in- 
stinctively, like a single man, for the lines 
by which the platform was suspended. Not 
ten men—nine. Halfhitch Billson, the 
hammer-gang boss, flung himself at the pin. 
The platform held together. But the pin 
which had fallen on it was rolling toward its 
edge, toward the bridge. The gang boss 
tried desperately to lay hold of the smooth 
round surface of the heavy thing. He failed. 
Then, just as it reached the platform's edge, 
he squirmed about and got his leg under one 
end of it. It slued. Men heard the bone 
snap. It rolled over Halfhitch Billson’s 
leg, broke out a section of the platform 
fence, toppled, was gone. It hit a great di- 
agonal brace on its downward plunge. Then 
it bounded outward. It cleared the rest of 
the bridge as it went whirling down. Far 
below a geyser leaped. 

One millionaire sat in his office downtown 
that day and, staring blankly at his win- 
dows, let his dollars loaf disgracefully. 
That night he ate but little dinner. He was 
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Yet wear the smartest shoes without 


slightest discomfort to 


Now a new discovery that works 
feet — simply banishes pain and 


your feet 


wonders on your 
aches like magic 


you slip a thin band of highly elastic webbing 


across your instep. That's all. 
walk for miles, dance for hours, sta 
forget your feet. 

AND—you wear shoes that are 


slender, with never a twinge of pain, never a moment's 


discomfort. 
This may sound incredible. 
will tell you it is true. Doctors 


foot specialists know it and 
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Make this test at our risk—sena no money 


Ask your shoe dealer, druggist or chiropodist to fit you with a 
pair of Jung Arch Braces. If a two weeks’ trial doesn't bring you 
complete relief —if it failse—then return them and your money will 
be refunded. 


If your dealer can't supply you measure around the front of 
your instep with a 44 inch strip of paper. Send this measure and 
the coupon below and we will mail you a pair of Wonder Arch 
Braces. You pay the postman $1 and postage on delivery. If not 


| delighted return the braces and we will refund your money. 


(NOTE—for people with long feet, or stout persons, we recom- 
mend the “ Miracle Style,”’ extra wide. Price ¢i 50, and postage.) 
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Why your feet hurt 


The pains and cramps you suffer in the toes, 
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Study This Chart 
Pains in any of the spots indicated by 
arrows are due to arch weakness which 
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OU will find the shoe style you like best in the shoe that fits you 

best, at the Walk-Over store in your community. There is a Walk- 
Over shoe to fit every known type of foot. Your own personal Walk- 
Over soe will fit as if made to order, with the smart comfort that has 
distinguished Walk-Over shoes for half a century. 


Geo. E. Kerru Company, Campetto, Brockton, Massacnuserts, U. S. A. 
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Quality for Half a Century comers 
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For Those Who Tire of Conventional Homes 


A refreshing sight, after monotonous rows of 
“ordinary” houses, to come upon some “CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingle home with the thatch roof 
effect. Colorful, quaint and wholly pleasing, these 
roofs add character not secured with ordinary ma- 
terials. Their soft, animated coloring, their unique 
contour, make homes that reflect an increasing 
pride of ownership with each advancing year. 
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still seared. By reaching out over the port 
bow of his white motor yacht he could have 
touched that pin as it drop in the water 
past his nose and drenched him. 

As you go out a cantilever arm the strains 
in each succeeding panel get lighter and 
lighter, and the eyebar pins Eovslevecntalior 
and smaller. So there was no duplicate for 
the one that fell. Three days, with the 
finest of luck, it would have taken to get 
another. One day at Ironville to get a spe- 
cial heat melted in the steel-foundry open 
hearth, another day for annealing the pin 
and machining, another to get it through by 
express and barge to the job. 

hey brought a diver in to Rawhide Bill. 

“What does the salvage company pay 
you?” Bill made inquiry. 

“Ten a day if I go down or not. Ten 
extra for each descent.” 

“Union?” asked Bill. 

“Bet your neck!”’ stated the diver. 

Bill found a broad check book. He 
scribbled in it a while. He tore out a page, 
two checks with a perforation line in be- 
tween them. 

“They’re both the same.” Bill explained 
as he handed them over, “only I don’t sign 
the bottom one till I see that pin come up 
out of the river.” 

With a heavenly smile upon his rugged 
countenance, the diver went hurriedly away 
from there. 

“T’ll be back about noon,” said Rawhide 
Bill to his office force. “If anyone wants 
me I'll be over at the New Market side of 
the bridge.” 


They still talk about that fight that was 
fought out on the end of the New Market 
cantilever. Rawhide Bill, in search of big 
Gus Gustavsen, found him out there with 
the union men, smacking inch rivets into 
a bottom chord as only big Gus could smack 
them. 

Rawhide Bill walked right through the 
gang, pushed aside the passer, kicked over 
the heater’s forge, took Gus by the shoulder, 
straightened him up and then, as he had 

romised, hopped up on him. Lucky, the 

ucker-up, was standing down in that bot- 
tom chord and came scrambling up just as 
Bill flew into the Swede. The bucker-u 
caught Gus as he came staggering bac 
from the first wildcat onslaught, otherwise 
he might have gone out into a hundred and 
thirty feet of icy air and into a slush-filled 
river. 

“You will saw cables!’ was all that Raw- 
hide Bill said in that whole half hour, and 
he said that at the start of it. 

Squarehead fought like a great Cape buf- 
faio, Bill like a pack of cheetahs—so fast 
he seemed five places at one time. Stormed 
at from every side at once, Squarehead 
flailed right and left with those bone- 
cracking fists of his, and more than once 
found a mark; only to have the target that 
he hit stand up, a thing the like of which 
had never happened in the Swede’s life 
before. 

Halfway toward the end, Dad Pike came 
strolling out the cantilever to look things 
over and found his whole job at a standstill. 
And like the good sport that he was, he 
stood still with it, leaned back against a 
panel post and gave himself over wholly to 
the morning’s entertainment. 

All Bill’s work was done on the mid- 
section; partly because he knew that men, 
however strong, yet not built up by sys- 
tematic training, yield there first; partly 
because he knew he dared not risk breaking 
his hands against the jutting corners of 
Squarehead’s face. During that busy half 
hour, Bill landed two thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-seven times, if you would 
believe the count of perfectly reliable eye- 
witnesses. 
landed five; but such man-wrecking blows 
were they that every man that saw them 
hit felt nausea, and knew that this spare 
man who stood up under them did not 
break simply because he was unbreakable. 

At that half hour’s end a panting voice 
said to a ring of pop-eyed men, “ Did any of 
you help him?’ 

The ring of bridgemen looked at Bill and 
at one another dumbly. 

e sawed a cable sling partly through 
last night. We dropped a pin this morning. 
If any of you had a hand in that, speak up! 
I'd like to pile him up on top of Gus here 
while I got a sweat up.” 

Nobody spoke. Bill started away. As 
the ring parted to let him go the voice of 
Dad Pike foghorned orders: 

“Come on, you yellow-bellied sons of 
mackerels! Here it is, February first! 
Thirteen more days and it’ll be the middle 
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of the month, and you haven’t raised enough 
steel yet to make a pack of carpet tacks! 
Jerk into it before I start in making some 
remarks!” 

Men started climbing snowy steel. Rivet 
hammers started their deafening tattoo. 
Swede Gus, sprawled in the hollow of a 
buckle plate, rolled his head feebly. And 
to the howling joy of all who saw it, the 
heater boy of his gang dragged hose and 
laid the big rivet gun on the Swede’s chest 
like a lily and folded his limp paws upon it. 

eae Pike put out his hand to Rawhide 
Bill. 

“‘Good morning, Bill,” he said. 

“Good morning, Dad,” said Bill. “‘How 
goes it?”’ 

“K O,” said Dad without the semblance 
of a smile. “Think you'll get over to the 
game next fall?” 

“Maybe,” said Bill. “Hope so. You 
know we got a darn good chance to do it 
this year.” 

“You always have,” said Dad. 

“Thanks,” said Bill. ‘‘Well, so long. 
Good luck here on the job, and bad luck 
next November.” 

“Thanks, blast you, Bill,” said Dad 
“‘Good-by. Come over often.” 

When Bill got back to the Marchboroug)h 
side the news had beaten him across the 
river. He made his way up to the traveler, 
and as he stepped up on the engine deck in 
view of nearly all his crew a wild yell rose 
about him. Then all work ceased. Rivet 
hammers went still, hoist engines quiet. 
Maybe they thought that Bill would have 
something to say about the day’s events 
He did. 

“What in the name of Ham you yellow- 
bellied sons of mackerels are yelling about 
I don’t know, and I don’t give a hoot. Get 
to work! Great suffering side meat! Here 
it is, February first, thirteen more days and 
it’s the middle of the month, and so far you 
wang-rammed shoemakers haven’t got 
enough steel up to make a pack of phono- 
graph needles. Jerk into it before I hop up 
on somebody!” 

Bridgeman looked at bridgeman in sur- 
prise. Then slowly there came into being 
about two hundred yellow-bellied smiles, so 
radiant with sweetness and light that the 
whole Marchborough cantilever gleamed 
like the rainbow bridge into Valhalla. 

Here was exactly what the doctor had or- 
dered, and with a roar of rivet guns that 
shook snow down in showers, there began 
right then and there that good old rip-’em- 
up régime, that burst of high-pressure go- 
ing, that poked steel out across the void 
from Marchborough at such a rate that the 
Seal Brown cantilever hooked to the Pris- 
oner’s Island work twenty-four victorious 
hours before the Dark Red side. On which 
event, as has been said before, a fat lad 
pranced across the precarious footing of the 
first connecting bottom chord, and pressing 
onward like the lad who bore the banner 
with the strange device, covered the long- 
completed Prisoner’s Island span in record 
og outdistancing all competitors, fat or 
slim. 

Out at the end of the cantilever toward 
New Market he stopped, there being no 
place else to go but down, like Mr. Brodie, 
and there he stood and heaped contumely 
on the sweating men that toiled for Mr. 
Pike, the erstwhile Dark Red wrecker, not 
fifty feet across some very empty space. 
There, swaying his fat sides derisively, he 
applied his left thumb to the middle of his 
face, and to the astonishment of power- 
yacht captain and garbage-scow commo- 
dore, riding the ragi ging main so far below, 
bawled not “Excelsior!” aa was appropriate 
but some such silly thing as ‘Valley! 
Valley! Valley!” 

But on the + it that started Rawhide Bill 
off on his minths of wildcat tearing in that 
finally brought home the biscuits, Tim 
made no such blessed idiot of himself. On 
the day when Rawhide Bill hopped up on 
the ten-ton Swede, Fat Tim was hors de 
combat, as the Laplanders put it. That day 
dawned on the morning of the night before; 
and on that night vo and Fat Tim, after 
having finished up his bit of office work, had 
gone to Callihan’s. There, against ad- 
vice, he had allowed himself to get drawn 
into an argument as to the relative amounts 
of tonnage raised in a given time by open- 
shop and union bridgemen, which argument 
had grown in intensity to the point where 
some union partisan won it by leaning up 
against Tim with a blackjack. 

Next day Tim woke up in the Good Shep- 
herd Hospital with as elegant a head as he 
could have dipped out of a bowl, even in the 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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lusty days when Monsieur Karl Ekard 
proffered all eager buyers the flowingest 
bow! in all the country round about V > san 
Tech. 

“He wakes,” announced Rubbernose 
Brown the chainman, who sat beside the 
bed. ‘‘ He wakes to greet the morn; but he’s 
about two hours and thirty minutes late.” 

“TI told the poor nut,” said Hal Raff 
sympathetically. “I told him if he used 
that ticket, to keep his flytrap shut. I told 
him that joint of Callihan’s was a union 
hang-out. And now look at the gosh-darn 
thing!” 

Tim put a careful hand up to his cocooned 
head. 

“T wish you two would go and fry an 
egg,” requested Tim. “But before you do 
it, tell me, was the interne right? He told 
me all about the accident when I came to a 
couple hours ago. He said he heard no one 
had got killed. That right?” 

“Well,” answered Raff, “Bill dang near 
killed Squarehead. Nobody else got hurt 
but Halfhitch Billson. You see, the plat- 
form held when the pin fell on it, and Half- 
hitch got one foot under one end as it rolled 
and slued it so it almost cleared the bridge. 
Struck a diagonal — bounced clear. Broke 
Billson’s leg, but he’s all right. Just left 
him over in the other ward, lyin’ his young 
heart out to your newsy little interne. By 
the time he’s out of here that young saw- 
bones’ll think Halfhitch personally put up 
every steel bridge in America. As long as 
he can fan the breeze, a little thing like a 
broken leg means nothing in Halfhitch’s 
life.” 

Tim freed a long-pent sigh and then re- 
laxed. If a pardon had come just as the 
firing squad was drawing seven concen- 
trated beads upon his wishbone, he couldn’t 
have gone limper. 

“Hal,” he asked weakly, “how did Bill 
know the big Swede did it?” 

“Easy,” the rivet boss explained. “Soon 
as they saw that the cable had been sawed 
almost through, they hustled down to 
where the pin had been layin’ with the sling 
around it overnight. If it hadn’t snowed, 
the hook-up never would have sent the pin 
up. For there on the ground, when they 
cleared away the snow, they found a newly 
broken piece of hack-saw blade.” 

“It was cold and black last night, all 
right,” admitted Tim; “but you wouldn’t 
think a man would slip up on a thing like 
that. Besides’—Tim frowned in study 
“that doesn’t sound like the Swede at all. 
He could make a hack saw sing Bring the 
Wagon Home, John. I've seen him go clear 
through a ten-inch I-beam without ever 
changing a blade.” 

“That makes no never minds,” asserted 
Hal. “Even a hack-saw artist like the 
Swede might break a blade as cold a night 
as last night; and lose a little piece of it, 
too, on such a black one. At any rate, he 
did both. For under a corner of one of the 
six-by-sixes that the pin was layin’ on, right 
where the wind must have blowed it, what 
do you think they found?” 
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“What did they?” asked Fat Tim. 

“The big Swede’s union card!” 

_““My gosh!” whispered Tim. “They 
didn’t! And the boss saw it in his breast 
pocket just this morning. Musta Srnpes 
out when he stooped over to saw. My 
gosh! And the boss foes right over to the 
New Market side and marches right up on 
deck and welts the everlastin 
him right before his gang! 
the boss musta been sore!’’ 

“Sore!” gloated Harry Raff. “Say, 
Tim, he still is! Raw as a red-eyed ape! 
He came back from the other side still 
boilin’. So far today he’s cursed six sulphur 
rings around the neck of every son of a 
Piute on the job, and hasn’t used the same 
word twice. Sore! Say, boy, the air is fuller 
of rawhide than brickbats at a Donegal fair, 
’n’ that bunch of bricklayers tryin’ to put 
up steel for Dad Pike across the river is 
licked right now!” 

“That’s nice,” said Tim. Then the kindly 
light that beams in the face of one who for- 
gives his enemies shone from Tim’s pillow. 
“You know, I’m glad that roughneck 
cracked down on me. It worked out fine. 
After Bill rode Gus so rough, and called him 
a Finn yesterday morning, and after what 
you said at quittin’ time, Hal, about the 
watchmen layin’ down account of the bliz- 
zard weather, I had a hunch. I felt suspi- 
cious, 
on the job early this morning and prowl 


whey outa 
y gosh, but 


about a bit, looking for dirty work at the | 
I might have | 


crossroads. Who can tell? 
taken a look at that very eyebar pin. Then 
I'd have found that broken hack-saw blade 
and everything. But it worked out better 
than that. Sure was lucky no one got killed; 
but it made the boss eighteen times as sore 
to drop that pin than just to find the sling 
cut in time to stop the lift. It worked out 
fine. Fact is I always did contend that all 
things work together for good for them as 
serve that dear old Ironville Steel Company. 
To get Bill good and raw, somebody’s got 
to come up back of him and slip him ———” 

“Hey!” interrupted Mr. Rubbernose 
Brown, chainman. “Hey and a couple of 
listens! Wait a minute! Hew in thunder 
would you have discovered that piece of 
hack-saw blade and Squarehead’s union 
card under three inches of snow any quicker 
than the hook-up would?” 

Guilelessness glowed on Fat Tim’s pump- 
kin face. 

“Well, you see,”’ he explained it, “in the 
first place, the big Swede lost his ticket to 
the box fight. I know it was Gus who lost 
it because his union card was fastened to 
it with a rubber band. 
place ———” 

“My dead aunt’s 
gasped Mr. Raff. 

“Good night!” gasped Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Mulligan turned the back of his 
cracked pate very gingerly but none the less 
most impolitely to his slack-jawed visitors. 
He closed his eyes in what he seemed to 
think was well-earned slumber. 

“Me!” stated Mr. Mulligan’s pillow 
sleepily. “I did that!” 


black cat’s whiskers!”’ 
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LET X = LA FOLLETTE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


enough of his legislative program to hold his 
radical friends to his support he keeps hid- 


| den certain of his ideas and policies in order 
| that he may not frighten away those whose 


discontent has not been formulated as yet 
into more than protest without concrete 
consideration for legislative palliatives and 
panaceas. He discloses only a portion of 
his hand. Still, the trend is visible, and the 
bases are there. The fact that the million 
or more avowed Socialist voters in this 
country are in his active support gives evi- 
dence to the effect that the sentence in the 
preamble to his platform which says “‘ Under 
the Progressive principle of coéperation, 
that government is deemed best which 
brings to the many the highest level of av- 
erage happiness and well-being”’ is a mere 
sugar-coating of the Socialist demand for 
the dead level of all effort and estate, and 
the abandonment under legislative enact- 
ment of that intelligent individualism that 
has made this the greatest country in the 


| world. 


There are numerous and competent polit- 


| ical observers in this country who think 
| that the La Follette movement was more 
formidable before it was developed into an 


actual candidacy for President at the Cleve- 
land convention of the Conference for 
Progressive Political Action early in July 
than it has been since. I hear reports at 
political headquarters and from politicians 
that La Follette is petering out. These re- 
ports are not justified by my own inquiries 
and observations, which Bat extended 
over a considerable portion of the North- 


| west and the Mississippi Valley, the real 


battleground, and were made during Au- 
gust and a portion of September. It is 
quite true that a political menace is less of a 
menace when it is localized by a candidacy 
and established as to units and elements of 
strength. That is to say, when La Follette 
was a threat rather than a nominee the fear 


| of him as a political disturber was greater 


than it was after he had been nominated 
and the forces that nominated him were 
clearly set forth. What is known can be 
attacked; given attention, as the politer 
politicians say. 


Followers of the Red Flag 


To this degree the politicians are in better 
case as to their own prospects and the pros- 
pects of their party than they were when 
they were confronted by the theory rather 
than by the condition. However, the nomi- 
nation of La Follette, on his extremely 
skillful platform, worked both ways. It 


| gave the politicians in opposition their con- 
| erete points of attack, but it also gave the 
| discontented, the protest vote, the radicals 


and all of allied and similar policies their 
concrete points of defense and adherence, 
and it solidified the socialistic thought of 
the country, which exists in large measure 


| outside of the politically socialistic party, 


to an almost unanimous support of La Fol- 
lette. 


William English Walling is authority for 
the statement that the constitution of the 
Conference for Progressive Political Action 
was written by Morris Hillquit, the Social- 
ist leader, and it was the Conference for 
Progressive Political Action that nomi- 
nated La Follette at Cleveland, or, at least, 
was the dominant factor in that nomina- 
tion. Eugene V. Debs, four times the So- 
cialist candidate for President, telegraphed 
to the Socialist convention which was in ses- 
sion at Cleveland when La Follette was 
nominated: “I think it wise for our party 
to make no nomination under the cireum- 
stances, but at the same time to hold the 
Socialist Party intact, adhere rigidly to its 
principles, and keep the red flag flying.” 
All of which the Socialists did by making 
no nomination and transferring themselves, 
both as a party and as individuals, to La 
Follette, taking the red flag with them. 


A Medium Protest 


Now, there are a million socialistic votes 
in this country, and aside from that, there 
are a great many more votes that are social- 
istic in one way or another, although the 
voters have no intention of joining the 
Socialist Party or becoming professed So- 
cialists. There are a great many more than 
a million votes in this country, in present 
conditions, that are socialistic in tendency 
and can best be classified as protest votes. 
There are a great many more than a million 
votes in this country that will follow any 
leader who will promise them a radical 
change. There are many times a million 
voters in this country who are nominally 
Republicans or nominally Democrats and 
are, in reality, radicals. Give these voters 
a chance to express their various protests, 
and they will take it. They have the chance 
this year with La Follette. 

They are not blatant about it. I have 
been in communities, in the six weeks be- 
fore this was written, where it is as certain 
that there will be heavy voting for La Fol- 
lette as it is that there will be an election 
day, and have found no loud outery nor 
any especial advertisement of that fact. 
They are going to vote for La Follette 
because they want a medium of expres- 
sion for their protests and discontent, and 
not because they believe especially in 
La Follette and not because they are Reds. 
Those Republicans who say that.La Fol- 
lette will draw mostly from the Democratic 
Party, and those Democrats who say he 
will cut deeper into the Republicans are 
talking at random. This La Follette senti- 
ment that exists in this country is not non- 
partisan, and is bipartisan. It goes both 
ways. 

The tendency of the professional politi- 
cians is to sneer and jeer at this protesting 
element in our politics, regardless of both 
national and international conditions. They 
say the condition is temporary and the evi- 
dences of it sporadic. They are wrong. 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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Misses and Children 


BLACK, WHITE, BROWN 
or LEATHER GREY 

The popular, fine-ribbed 
stocking woven of yarn with 
a lustre fine as silk. A double 
sole and 4-ply heel and toe 
give unusual strength and 
durability— and you can get 
this stocking for the price of 
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Clads. If you don’t know 
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in your city, it will be well 
worth your while to ask us, 

COOPER, WELLS & CO. 

212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich, 

Makers of good stockings for the 

American family for 40 years 
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THE THERMOMETER HAS APPARINI- WOOL ITCHES ? COTTON'S TOO WRAT'S THIS ? Two THIN 
COLD? BUT GREAT GUNS, A LAYERS - WARMTA WITH: 
MAN'S GOT TD WEARL OUT WEIGHT OR ITCH 
SOMETHING! CONDUCTOR STOP THE 
CAR ! 
6 7 8 


Mr. Jones discovers 


AND SAY MAYBE L WONT WALK IT'S 
HOME AND GET FULL OF HEALTH TWO DOZEN ITCHES ER 1 MEAN TURNED AWFUL HOT ALL OF A SUDDEN 





YOU'VE SAID IT, PRIEND' 
DUOFOLD , SIZE 44 





FOR THE LOVE OF MIKE - GIVE 
ME A SUIT OF COTTON UNDER- 


WHAT’? NO.OF COURSE | HAVENT TAKEN WEAR - QUICK! [ MEANING THE 
ANYTHING - EXCEPT SOME ALL WOOL! SINGLE LAYER KIND] 





FROM NOW I SHALL. HELLO DEAR! JUST 
WALK HOME EVERY WANTED 7D TELL You 
NIGHT, SUN OR. TVE FOUND THE KITTEN’S 
SNOW ! UNDERWEAR! [LL BE 
RIGHT HOME! BYE BYE! 


—something better in Winter Comfort 
Underwear in two thin separate layers 


Warmth without Weight 


Two thin layers with air space between 
keep warmth in and cold out, more effec- 
tively than a single layer, much thicker than 
the two combined. As illustrated by the 
storm window, double walls of a house, double 
blankets on your bed, etc. 

Using this principle, Duofold’s two thin 
fine layers, separated by a film or blanket of 
air, give you the warmth of a heavy fabric 
with the comfort of a light one. 

These two layers also provide better pro- 
tection against the chills caused by dampness 
in underwear. 

Damp cloth chills much more rapidly and 
to a much greater extent than dry. Anyone 
who has ever put on a damp bathing suit, 
even in midsummer, knows how cold and 
disagreeable it feels. 

In Duofold, the inner layer, which absorbs 
perspiration, is completely covered by the 
outer layer, which is always drier. Cold 















Dvuoro_tp HEALTH UNDERWEAR COMPANY, MOHAWK, NEw YORK 





air cannot come in direct contact with the 
damp fabric. Especially when a person steps 
out of a heated building, into bitter cold out- 
doors, this protection against disagreeable 
and dangerous sudden chills is appreciated! 


Here’s the protection so advisable during 
winter, with such unequalled comfort that 
once a person wears Duofold, he never wants 
to go through another winter without it! 

Try it. Feel the difference! Nothing else 
like it. 

Two fabric combinations from which to 
choose— 

1. Both layers made of cotton. 

2. For those who prefer the extra protection 
of wool—outer layer made with wool, in- 
ner layer made of cotton. The wool can’t 
touch the skin. 

Sold by good haberdashers and at depart- 
ment store underwear counters. 


Write for free samples of Duofold two-layer fabric, and names of local dealers. 





‘uo ofold 


Health Underwear for Men,Women.Children and Infants 
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(Continued from Page 190) 

The thing goes deeper than that. It is the 
culmination of war unrest, high cost of liv- 
ing and low prices for produce, dissatisfac- 
tion with the old parties, lack of intelligent 
leadership, the derelictions and ineptitudes 
of Congress and a general feeling that taxes 
are unequally distributed and excessive. 
Taxes have more to do with it than any- 
thing else. 

With all these incitements to unrest and 
with the widespread belief that the old par- 
ties have outlived their usefulness, they 
look with favor on any medium for protest 
that is offered. La Follette is that medium 
of protest at the moment. 

Furthermore, the fact must not be over- 
looked that active socialism is having its 
innings in other parts of the world, and 
that, in addition to the officially designated 
and political socialism of this and other 
countries there is a latent socialism that is 
entirely without the theory or philosophy 
of that brand of politics, but is eager for 
some sort of change and has the firmly 
fixed idea that some sort of mass effort will 
be useful—some sort of popular revision of 
existing conditions—and is_ indifferent 
whether that revision takes the form of the 
socialistic theory of popular rule or not. 

I asked some highly placed men in this 
campaign whether, in studying the evi- 
dences of nation-wide La Follette strength, 
they had considered recent international 
events. I asked them if they had thought 
of the steady progress of this so-called 
liberalization of government which is, in 
fact, the amplification and reduplication of 
government rather than the limiting of it, 
and pointed out the series of governmental 
events in the past few years: The revolu- 
tion in Russia, the revolution and republi- 
canism of Germany, the seizing of the gov- 
ernment in Italy which worked the other 
way around but had its application in the 
destruction of the existing order, the Labor 
Government in England, and the recent 
victory of the Socialists in France. 

“Have you men ever thought that it may 
be our turn next?” I asked them. They 
hadn’t, but they are thinking about that 
now, because it may be our turn next. The 
unknown quantity in this forthcoming 
election is La Follette, not because he is 
La Follette but because his candidacy pro- 
vides a medium of protest. 


Vote-Securing Arguments 


Six months ago, and before that, the 
greatest single element of discontent was 
the agrarian element. The farmers were 
dissatisfied. They were also broke. Many 
of them are broke now, but the prices of 
corn and wheat have risen and there is a 
tendency on the part of the professional 
politicians to consider this discontent par- 
tially assuaged, at least. That may be 
true. Excellent crop reports are coming in, 
and high prices for farm produce always 
help the Republican Party, because the 
bulk of the farm vote in this country is 
Republican. No doubt the La Follette 
partisans banked on this bad economic 
situation. The rise in the price of farm 
commodities disconcerted them. Not long 
ago, in Seattle, Senator Shipstead, of Min- 
nesota, who is an ardent La Follette sup- 
porter, said in a speech that the American 
farmers, ‘“‘like a myriad of working bees, 
are being fed on sugared water in the form 
of increased wheat prices to keep them from 
swarming to the candidacy of Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette. The party working 
with the larger bankers has the power to 
increase farm prices, and that is the reason 
for the increase today.” 

This Shipstead view is but another way 
of stating the La Follette view and the view 
of his most active supporters, which is that 
this country is in slavery to the money 
power and that the few are in control of all 
the wealth there is, and use that wealth for 
the further bondage of the people. In this 
wheat matter, for example, the facts in any 
state disprove the contention. Senator 
Shipstead says the money power increased 
wheat prices to keep the farmers from 
La Follette; and if that is so it surely is an 
expensive proceeding. Take Nebraska, a 
typical agricultural state, for example: The 
deposits in the state banks of Nebraska in- 
creased over six million dollars in the quar- 
ter ending July first, and that was all money 
belonging to farmers and secured because 
of the increased prices of farm products. 
The most conservative estimate places the 
value of the 1924 crop in Nebraska over 
the 1923 crop at $100,000,000, which, if 
Shipstead is correct, must be the amount 
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the larger bankers are paying to Nebraska | 
farmers to keep them from La Follette. | 

_ This, as the Omaha Bee points out, is | 
ridiculous, but nevertheless there is vast 
vote-securing power in this alignment of 
wealth against the people. There is a wide 
appeal in the cry to the poor to rise against 
the rich. There is much political nourish- 
ment in the denunciation of this alleged 
dictation and despotism of money. It has | 
been the stock ery of the revolutionist since 
time began, and there are signs in this coun- 
try that the cry has not lost its appeal. 

Technically, it is unfair to class Senator | 

La Follette as a Red. He has denounced | 
communism and internationalism, and has 
stated he has no sympathy with the ex- 
treme radicalisms of the communists and the 
internationalists. Foster and his crew, in 
their turn, have denounced La Follette and 
have declared they will have nothing to do 
with him. Recent surveys of the activities of 
the Reds in this country show that, however 
much Senator La Follette may deny his as- 
sociation with men of this type, he seems 
powerless to prevent their association with | 
him. Numerous of the leading members of | 
the Workers’ Party, which is the William Z. 
Foster party, are now actively canvassing 
for La Follette. The senator refuses to hold 
with the Reds, but they persist in holding 
with him. 


A Motley Crew of Supporters 


The indorsement of La Follette by the 
American Federation of Labor has a radi- 
calism behind it that is not in keeping with 
the long labor record of Samuel Gompers, 
president of the federation. Gompers has 
always been opposed to socialism, and op- 
posed to the participaticn of the federation 
in politics as an organization. Yet, with La 
Follette’s largest unit of organized support 
the Socialist Party, and with most of the 
other allied organizations—all offsprings of 
the Socialist Party—strong in the support 
of this third ticket, Gompers allowed the 
Federation of Labor to be jockeyed into 
this illogical position. Those familiar with 
the politics of the federation say Gompers 
could not help himself, as it has been 
known for years that there is a considerable 
radical element in the federation scheming 
to take control of that organization, and on 
this matter of the indorsement of La Fol- 
lette this radical element was too strong to 
be withstood. 

That is probably the truth of it; and 
that, too, is another proof of the spread of 
radicalism in this country. It is easy to say 
that the spirit of America is opposed to 
radicalism, and that the foundations of this 
country are too deep and too secure to be 
shaken by such a demonstration—easier to 
say than to prove. Unless there is some 
change not apparent as this is written early 
in September, unless there is a vast amount 
of work done by the old parties, unless the 
people of the United States awake to the 
real meaning of the candidacy of La Fol- 
lette, which is, first, the absolute legislative 
control of the Congress, and, second, the 
throwing of the presidential election into 
the Congress, which is expected to encom- 
pass the defeat of both President Coolidge 
and Mr. Davis; unless a great many sore 
spots are cured and a great ong: | former 
partisans are returned to the old party 
folds, it is probable that La Follette will 
poll several millions of votes. 

And he may carry several states, several 
meaning more than the two generally con- 
ceded to him, which are Wisconsin and 
North Dakota. 

It is the absurdest political folly for those 
who have the safeguarding of American 
institutions at heart to minimize this situa- 
tion. It may be that La Follette will carr 
only Wisconsin. It may be that he will 
carry Wisconsin and North Dakota. It 
may be that he will carry Wisconsin, North 
Dakota and Minnesota. The list can be 
extended. The fact of the situation is that 
at this writing no one can do more than 
guess at what La Follette’s November 
strength will be. He may weaken as elec- 
tion comes, or he may not. In any event 
his motley collection of Socialists, Reds, 
committees, blocs, half-baked parties, com- 
bined with the dissatisfied Republicans and 
Democrats, is in a position to work havoc 
with the chances of President Coolidge and 
Mr. Davis, with our two-party system, with 
our economic situation, with our American 
theory and practice of government and, 
ultimately, with our Constitution. If it 

rogresses to a voting success that includes | 
hal a dozen states it will put a minority | 
President in the White House and eliminate | 
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Famous Alcazar [ & 


Kerosene Gas Cook Stove fol 
Cooks Like a Gas Range at Much Lower Cost f fy 


} 

Thousands of kitchens are now equipped with this wonderful oes 
Aleazar Kerosene Gas Cook Stove. Made in every desirable re 
style and size. Cooks as easily and as perfectly as the city PA 
gas range—but fuel bills are much lower. hi// | 
When in need of a kitchen range, insist on seeing the Aleazar J/// 
variety of models. Includes styles from the big Alcazar Oil- ‘J/ 

i ’ 


Duplex, burning wood or coal and kerosene oil, singly or together, 
to the finest coal and wood ranges. / 
See the Alcazar dealer or write us. fay) ' 

Alcazar Range & Heater Co., 436 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


cAleazar 


Quality Kitchen Ranges — Every Type, Style and Price for Every Fuel 
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'" An Oxford that 
Grows Old Gracefully 


GE rests bur lightly on the Nunn-Bush ankle- 
Aistioned oxford — disproving the fallacy 
that to be smart a low shoe must be new. For 
through ankle-fashioning, Nunn-Bush achieved 
a perfection in style—without gapping or slipping — 
which enables a correct fit to last as long as the 
oxford is worn. 
Men who dress carefully wear Nunn-Bush ankle- 
fashioned oxfords for two reasons: their value is 
unusual at such moderate prices; their good 
looks permanent. 


$7.50 to $10. Ask your dealet 
or write for Style Folder 


NUNN-BUSH, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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leu can tell an 


India by its shape 
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Any one of its many exclusive features would 
explain the India’s increasing popularity: 
Smartly distinctive shape 
Convenient carrying length 
Wider spread for full protection 
Sturdy ten-rib construction 
Windproof tips that “spill” the wind 
The India can’t turn inside out 
Indias for ladies and gentlemen at all desired 
prices. Special Indias at $5 and $10. Emergency 
Indias at $2. Children’s Indias. 


Makers’ name in every India 


ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 


“The lietle umbrella with the big spread” 
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the two candidates of the two great parties. 


| Further, it will give La Follette legislative 


control of this Government, and go a long 


| way toward allowing him to work out his 


socialistic theories at the expense of the 
prosperity of the United States. 
To begin with the minimum, La Follette 


| is now assured of the thirteen electoral 


votes of Wisconsin. The Republicans oy 
they*made a better —t in the fall 
primaries this year than they have recently 
made, and call attention to the fact that 
this is the first time that La Follette has 
been on any but the regular Republican 
ticket in Wisconsin, and that Wisconsin is a 
Republican state. They get some comfort 
from that, but Wisconsin, as it stands, will 
be carried by La Follette. He also has four 
out of five of the electors in North Dakota, 
but steps have been taken to get a full 
electoral ticket for Coolidge up there. This 
may change things to some extent. Still, 
North Dakota may be set down for La Fol- 
lette, and, with Wisconsin, he will have a 
start of eighteen electoral votes. 

There are 531 votes in the electoral col- 
lege, and 266 are necessary to a choice. 
It is too early at this writing to go into a 
consideration of the probable results by 
states, but it may be said that, as matters 
stand in early September, there are several 
combinatiens that can be figured out any 
one of which will give La Follette enough 
votes in the electoral college to throw the 
election of the President into the Congress. 
And none of these combinations is at all 
fanciful or partisan, but based on the cold 
political facts of the situation. 

The Republican sore spots, as this is 
written, excluding Wisconsin and North 
Dakota, are Washington, Minnesota, Col- 
orado, Iowa and Ohio. Rather, those are 
the sorest spots. There are others that are 
exceedingly irritating and annoying, such as 
Indiana, Wyoming, South Dakota, and so 
on. There is much La Follette sentiment in 
California and Oregon. Now, all these 
states here mentioned are normally Re- 
publican states. Even if President Coolidge 
is uniformly successful in the East he will 
need some of these votes to make up his 
required 266. And the point is that there 
is a chance that La Follette may get some 
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of these states. It is true that with the 
Republican managers in full possession of 
these facts they are in a position to make 
intensive campaigns to hold them, and 
probably will; but it is also true that it is 
the political strategy of the Democrats in 
these states, where Davis has smal! normal 
chance, to aid and abet the La Follette 
candidacy every way they can, with the 
idea of, first, splitting away enough Re- 
publican votes to give the states, or some of 
them, to Davis, or, second, to give them to 
La Follette and thus cut down the Coolidge 
chance. And the Democrats know just as 
much about these states as the Republicans 
do. There is no monopoly on such political 
information. 


The Unknown Quantity 


Later, a detailed survey of this Mississippi 
| Valley and Northwestern situation will be 
presented in these columns. At present the 
general condition is all that n be snown, 
| and that general condition is as set forth 
above. Unless an enormous amount of 
hard work is done La Follette will get far 
| more votes in this territory, specifically, 
| and in other territory not detailed, than 
| most people think. 
That is the broad political situation at 
| the time of writing. Neither Coolidge nor 
| Davis has 266 sure electoral votes in sight, 
| notwithstanding the claims put out by 
| their managers. La Follette is the un- 
known quantity. He may work his mis- 
thief on Coolidge, or he may work it on 
| Davis, or he may not work it at all. That 
| Gepends on what happers in the last six or 
| seven weeks of this campaign. He cannot 
be elected himself, but there is one thing he 
| can do, and may do, if his support does not 
| disintegrate, and that is throw the election 
| into the Congress. 
| The twelfth Amendment to the Consti- 
| tution provides the method for electing a 
President in case there is no election by the 
electoral college. The voting for President 
is done by the House of Representatives, 
and that voting is by states. Each state 
has one vote, and twenty-five votes are re- 
| quired to elect. Whether the vote cast by 
each state is for the Republican candidate, 
the Democratic candidate or for La Follette 
depends on the political complexion of the 
| state delegations. That is, a state that hae 


| a delegation of which a majority of the 
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members are Republican will vote for Cool- 
idge, and the states having Democratic 
delegations will vote for Davis. 

The House will take up the election of 
President immediately after the electoral 
vote is canvassed during the first week in 
February, 1925, and the present House will 
do the voting. The House canvass having 
shown that neither Davis, Coolidge nor 
La Follette has the required 266 electoral 
votes, the House will proceed to ballot for 
President, and must vote for Coolidge, 
Davis or La Follette, in this instance, as the 
Constitution forbids the injection of can- 
didates who were not candidates at the No- 
vember election, and restricts the House to 
the three candidates who had the highest 
number of votes. 

Presumably, there will be a deadlock, 
because in the present House there are 
twenty-three delegations that are Republi- 
can, twenty that are Democratic and five 
that are evenly divided and would not vote 
at all unless some Republican of one of these 
delegations or on any of them switched, or 
some Democrat turned Republican. The 
twenty-three Republican states include 
Wisconsin, where La Follette has a major- 
ity of the representatives. Hence, the 
Coolidge strength will be twenty-two, the 
Davis strength twenty, and the La Follette 
strength one. Coolidge to be elected must 
obtain three of the five evenly divided dele- 
gations, and Davis to be elected must have 
all five of them. 

These evenly divided delegations are 
Maryland, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey and Nebraska. 


Prospects of a Deadlock 


In as much as a switch by any member of 
these five delegations in this time of stress 
would be open to immediate suspicion, the 
chances are that a deadlock will continue 
until the House is dissolved by legislative 
action at noon on March 4, 1925. Mean- 
time the election of a Vice President de- 
volves on the Senate. The Senate is required 
to vote on the two candidates receiving 
the highest vote for Vice President, 
which will be Dawes and Bryan. Each 
senator has one vote, and forty-nine votes 
are required to elect. Here is where La Fol- 
lette expects to operate. There are fifty 
Republicans in the present Senate, forty- 
three Democrats, two Farmer-Laborites, 
and one vacancy, caused by the death of 
Senator Colt, of Rhode Island, who was a 
Republican. If all the Republicans voted 
for Dawes he would be elected, and in the 
event of the House deadlock continuing un- 
broken over Coolidge, Davis and La Fol- 
lette, Dawes would become President. 

But not all the Republicans will vote for 
Dawes. La Follette has a radical following 
of several senators, and the two Farmer- 
Labor senators generally join with him. 
Therefore, all La Follette needs to elect 
Bryan Vice President, and thus make him 
President, is to hold the support of three 
radical Republican senators besides him- 
self, to get the full Democratic support for 
Bryan, and to deliver the two votes of 
Magnus Johnson and Shipstead, the 
Farmer-Labor senators. La Follette thinks 
he can do that, and that is why Bryan is 
running for Vice President in the states and 
for President in the Senate. 

This is the September situation as to 
La Follette, conservatively stated. La Fol- 
lette is an unknown quantity in this elec- 
tion so far as his vote is concerned, but a 
known and definite quantity as to policies 
and as to possibilities. He cannot be 
elected President himself, and he has no 
idea that he can, He may be able to 
strengthen his grip on the legislative end of 
the Government. He may throw the elec- 
tion into the Congress, and, in that event, 
he has it in his power to elect Bryan Vice 
President with a chance of Bryan’s becom- 
ing President. He may be able to transfer 
the electoral vote for Wheeler, his associate, 
to Brvan and thus elect Bryan Vice Presi- 
dent in the electoral college without re- 
course to the Senate. 

These are the facts about La Follette, set 
forth here for the American people to con- 
sider. The only way to defeat the aspira- 
tions of La Follette is by translating the 
x of unknown quantity of his strength to 
the y of a known and energetic opposition 
to him. Unless a lot of work is done be- 
tween now and November, Senator La 
Follette will poll a vote that wili astound 
those who fatuously say he has shot his 
bolt, that his support is disintegrating, and 
that the American people are not foolish 
enough to give him the power he seeks. 
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who KNOWS ~ 


There’s more to making a NICHOLSON File, demanded 
by the world’s great army of skilled workmen, than 
you’d imagine. 


For over Sixty Years the NICHOLSON File Company 
has concentrated on just one thing---making better files 
for every purpose. 


Special machinery designed by our experts changes a piece of care- 
fully selected file steel through more than a score of distinct manu- 
facturing operations into the finished NICHOLSON product. Each 
operation plays an important part in giving the Nicholson file its 
sharp teeth that cut from the first stroke, its rugged endurance, its 
100% uniformity. 


The NICHOLSON FILE CO. gives to industry and the thousands 
of men who appreciate owning and using good tools, a masterpiece 
---each file stamped for identification with the crossed files and the 
name NICHOLSON. 








At your Hardware Dealer’s 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 
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NICHOLSON FILES 


~a File for Every Purpose 
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LET MUNSINGWEAR COVER YOU WITH SATISFACTION 
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UNSING 


is now obtainable in Hosiery as well as in Union Suits 


The hosiery line comprises an exceptionally large assortment of numbers in the wanted colors 
and materials in styles for men, women, children, infants, and is already recognized by the 
trade as one of the great hosiery lines of the country. Thousands of Munsingwear dealers 
have already put Munsingwear hosiery in stock and are selling the hosiery with the same con- 
fidence they have always had in selling Munsingwear union suits. 


When buying your Munsingwear union suits, ask your dealer to show you samples of Mun- 
singwear hosiery. You will find the same fine quality and workmanship in the hosiery that 
for so many years have characterized all undergarments bearing the Munsingwear trade 
mark symbol. 


Munsingwear Quality Assures Comfort and Service 


THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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UNION SUITS 
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HEART OF THE HOSTEL 


(Continued from Page 17) 


be making his accounts. Then he would go 
up to the dining room and cogitate two 
hours over his dinner. Ten P.M. would see 
him putting together chocolate and eggs 
for macaroons Richelieu or concocting 
something erudite like ambrosiennes with a 
core of nuts in jelly and a crackly exterior 
as of candy that is trying very hard to turn 
itself into cake. 

Toward midnight he would be in his 
refrigerators, counting up his pounds of 
paté a chou, that highbrow among the but- 
ter batters which must go icy cold into the 
oven if it is to bulge to the bursting point 
and become an écfair. He would stick a 
knife into crock after crock of creamed sugar 
to see whether it was ripe enough for frost- 
ings. Locking that cold room, he would 
pass on to the next, where bejeweled cakes, 
Jelly rolls, delicate things in paper frills 
and battalions of fruity loaves proved that 
he was, probably, as much as two days 
ahead of the demand. About this time he 
must have disappeared, yet he was again 
there by six in the morning, ahead of his 
helpers. His indefatigable energy, useful 
as it was, did not alone make him invalu- 
able. He has imagination. Any day he 
may come forth with a nobler, better cream 
puff, a more abandoned macaroon. 


Good Eating Aplenty 


Yet he, too, hates the public taste. He 
gets disconsolate. 

“The crowd doesn’t know good cake 
from bad,” he moans. “It only wants col- 
ored fluffy frostings piled on with a trowel.” 

Not for worlds would he create for a 
patisserie on the street, where he would 
have to cater to the mere window-gazing 
throng. In a hotel of icy conservatism and 
aloofness from the vulgar, he can put out 
the least possible amount of showy stuff 
and exert himself chiefly on those sweets 
sanctified, as it were, by the world’s fa- 
mous epicures. 

Monsieur Breval ought to take time to 
enjoy his money. He gets a thumping 
salary. His heipers are mostly apprenticed 
to him in the French fashion, by which 
various uncles and aunts from Arles to 
Paris send him large sums for the tuition 
of his protégés. 

To be in and out of those bakeries and 
kitchens redolent with every luxury of 
food, to have the most recherché edibles at 
your very hand all day, presents a tempta- 
tion which so far as I am able to say has 
never been resisted by any human being. 
That is a preface to my own confession. 
Did I taste any of those rare confections 
in the patisserie? Did I let the array of 
raspberry glacé in little boxes in the ice- 
cream laboratory escape my notice? Did 
I permit the brochettes of chicken livers 
grilling on the grill to pass unchallenged? 
Did | try a salad dressing of heavy cream, 
cheese and pignolia nuts on a split South 
African peach? Did I sip a breakfast cup 
of squeezed grapefruit juice with preserved 
nectarines and cherries, or, along about 
four P.M., a cup of foamy chocolate inter- 
spersed with a few buttery slices of maple 
toast? I will say I did! 

I would put off the impulse with the cer- 
tain knowledge that I would eventually 
fall even as Sairey Gamp delayed her pota- 
tions with the pleasurable feeling that the 
bottle was on the mankelshelf waiting till 
she was so dispoged. When I felt that I 
was so dispoged all over, I made a careful 
selection of the best in whichever kitchen 
I was just then employed. Oren route from 
the depths to the heights I would make a 
little gustatory excursion. 

Signs, however, greeted you at every 
turn: “Eating on this floor forbidden.” 
It took young Aloysius, a head pantryman, 
to find the legal quibble. He said it meant 
nothing at all. He wouldn’t eat on the 
floor for anybody! He is now on the road 
to become a lawyer, and if I ever commit 
another crime I shall engage him for the 
defense one year in advance. 

In my own case, aside from the three or 
four excellent meals I got every day in the 
chefs’ dining room, I was singularly picked 
out by Vanutelli, the breakfast chef premier, 
who supplemented his meals and mine as 
often as not with peculiarly lcscious ~~ 
he concocted in a chafing dish in some odd 
corner of the Louis Quinze kitchen. I 
wore the air of pupil and he of grand maitre, 
and we both ate like friars in one of Vibert’s 
pictures of monastic hardships. If you 


stayed over from the day to the night serv- 
ice, some other chef would like as not point 
to a languishing breast of duckling and tell 
you to get yourself a plate. It was remark- 
able how quickly the two things—duckling 
and plate—would codrdinate in your con- 
sciousness, even though you knew that a 
four-course dinner was coming to you. 

Vanutelli, chef, was a law in his own 
kitchen, Aloysius was an acrobat in logic, 
and I was at least aboveboard. But the big 
guzzling is what I am getting at. Take, for 
instance, Mademoiselle Ginty—the huge— 
indispensable to the hotel. She was to the 
breakfast orders in the Louis Quinze what 
the gas was to the range. And she arrived 
at 5:30, coming, like the gas, all the way 
from Astoria. She bulged into the room, 
banana in hand, and rustled a crate of eggs 
from the ice room that I had hardly un- 
locked. Opening them into a ten-gallon 
casserole, she would pause to gauge the 
state of being of the breakfast cereals and 
to decide between Scotch oatmeal and some 
other cereal. Silver nappy, cup of cream 
and spoon in hand, she would float to the 
serving room for a good dash of maple 
sirup, returning with these elements pleas- 
ingly mixed with a goodly portion of her 
chosen cereal. 

When the eggs were beaten—very gen- 
tly—with the right amount of water and 


| 





the whole thing neatly strained, and a ten- | 
pound chunk of butter melting slowly at | 


the back of the range, she would put a 
dozen omelet pans to heat and settle down 


to business, sampling the sizzling bacon all | 


down the line or 
chop from the grills. 
would pleasantly remind Anatole, now get- 
ting his ny kettles ready, that he could 
oblige her by doing omelets while she was 
absent. She would then make a godlike 
descent to breakfast. It wasn’t safe not to 
give it the once-over. You never could tell. 


An Artist in Potatoes 


On her way back she would find the 
coffee machines in ful! steam and would 
draw herself a couple of cups that they 


ronging an appealing | 
At six o'clock she | 





might be conveniently at hand by her | 


table. This brought her to a fine point of 


exaltation and she would keep her end of | 


the kitchen in a fine humor, telling of the | 


dreadful foreigners she encountered every 


morning in the Subway and of what she | 
sez sez she to him. Omelets began to bloom | 


in rows. Waiters, by twos, then by dozens, 
bawled their orders, and she, unperturbed, 
never kept a waiter waiting. If she had to 
do a filled omelet, as with creamed beef or 


a la Creole, did she trouble another chef? 


No, she prepared the filling with one hand 
and turned omelets with the other. Such 
nerve requires sustenance, however, and 
she would manage to snatch a few bites, a 
few of the fresh French fries Anatole was 
creating. By ten it was all over, she had 
ample time to go out shopping before lunch, 


and a cool slice of Casaba melon helped her | 


on her way. 

There was Mademoiselle Printanier, ab- 
solutely unequaled at the preparation of 
potatoes forthefrying; shesnipped, slashed, 
trimmed like mad—and waited—waited 
until three o’clock, when from soup to black 
coffee she made an epicure’s meal and kept 
it so concealed under the cold wrung-out 
cloths, the baskets and firkins of iced water 
around her little demesne, that the maitre 


d’hétel might chance that way in vain to | 


detect anything unusual. ; 
Subtle avenues of communication — an 


underground express service existed. There | 


was Old Immunity, in the vegetable rooms, 
a hundred feet below the kitchens. He w 
immune to onions; they could not make 
him cry and he loved to tell you so and de- 
clare that he had peeled onions around the 
world. He wore double aprons, and be- 
tween them, where space was free both 
from detection and from the tools of his 
profession, there reposed every day a roast 
duck or half a capon or the most prized 
parts of a turkey. His associates, chiefly 
women, dedicated to the preparation of 
string beans, peas and other legumes that 
refuse to be dealt with by machinery, 
never seemed to notice his derelictions. 
They had their own little preferences— 
notably cakes. 

When I graduated and became an of- 
ficer of the hotel, rated as a secretaire de 
cuisine, I learned what the magnitude of 
this pilfering could be, and I understood 








The most popular Daisy is 
the Pump Gun shawn in the 
illustration—a_ SO-shot re- 
peater for $5.00. Other Daisy 
models priced Jrom $1,00 to 
$5.00. Ask your hardware 
or sporting goods dealer to 
show them to you; or any 
model sent direct from fac- 
tory, Uf your dealer does not 
have i, on receipt af price. 
Descriptice circular free. 





Don’t Ask Your Boy 
to Wait 


There's a time in every boy’s life when he craves the 
thrill of owning his own rifle, and learning to shoot 
straight. No use to deny this wholesome desire. Wise 
parents will help him—not put him off--when he comes 
to them and asks for a rifle of his own. 

Thousands of parents are meeting this problem by starting 
their boy with a Daisy Air Rifle. Give your boy the benefir 
of this fascinating, character-building sport. He will be 
proud of his Daisy, for it is as “‘ business-like" and handsome 
as a real hunting rifle—yet harmless, because it shoots with 
compressed air, instead of powder. 

Win your boy's confidence by giving him a Daisy and teach 
ing him how to become a real “sharp shooter.” Millions of 
American men have had this HB ee training, 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. 8. A. 
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SOME men like style. 
Some are men of muscle and demand shoes which 
can take punishment. 

That is why all men like Packards. 

Fine skins of slow tannage moulded by the most 
skillful shoemakers in the world—designs with the 
spirit of youth and modish elegance of the Avenue 


comfort, long wear 


M. A. 











Style 700 
RUGBY MODEL 


Tan Edinmoor Derby 
Oxford. Style 701—the 
same in Black Edin 
moor. A shoe of meaty 
leather and sturdy lines 





Some are kind to their feet. 


that is a Packard Shoe. 
$8 to $10 —Write for Dealer's Name 


PACKARD COMPANY 


Brockton, Mass. 
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The Amity Diplomat 


Made of chocolate pigskin! 
In individual cartor rice 
$2 0 Yher Amity pocket 
books $1.00 and up. Ar the 
becter stores. If your dealer 
cant supply you, send money 
order t» address below 


Important to Dealers: 


This cabinet features a most 
attractive line of standard- 
ized, nerionally advertised 
men’s po ketbooks. On your 
counter to will bring you new 
and incressed business. Write 
tet etizvactive proposition 

THE AMITY LEATHER 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


West Bend, Wisconsin 
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Fashioned from real leather 
by master craftsmen 


Only real leather can be found in the 
Amity workshops. Here, master crafts- 
men are busy fashioning men’s size wal- 
lets from a variety of selected leathers. 
As each is finished it receives the indi- 
vidual stamp of guaranteed leather— 
the Amity trade-mark. Look for this 
mark of quality when buying pocket- 
books and other leather products! 


If stamped AMITY it’s leather* 


AMITY 


*Note—the kind of leather stamped on every AMITY product 




















4-42 Coach Sedan 


$1295 | 


(f. o. b, Elkhart, Ind.) 
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By combining the most desirable 
features of coach and sedan in the 
new 4°42 Etcar 3-door Coach 
Sedan, a most interesting and suc- 
cessful result has been obtained. 
There is room without bulk, and 
low, graceful lines without exces- 
sive length. 

ELCAR MOTOR COMPANY 

Elkhart, Indiana 
Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 
Deaers: Write today for ELCAR proposition 


ELCAR 


A WELL BUILT CAR 
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| how that, combined with a dozen other 
problems, must keep a hotel manager on 

| therack. I alsofound out something far more 
significant—the wastefulness of the public. 
The hotel may lose a lot; it wastes nothing. 
Its spendthrift cousin, the criminal for 
extravagance, is its own guest. Yes, there 
was a lot to learn when I went upstairs! 

On the wall of an inner office of the great 
hotel hung a steel engraving that caught 
my eye the first moment that I set foot in 
that secluded sanctuary of the chef premier. 
It showed somebody dying in several atti- 
tudes. Legs strayed in two directions on 
the floor, arms supporting the body against 
a small embrasured window were evidently 
at their last stretch, and the head was thrown 
back at an angle which in two seconds more 
would bring the princely creature to the 
pavement all of a heap. 

It was a strikingly uncomfortable pic- 
ture, and, though curious and valuable, one 
I should not care to own. I should always 
be waiting to hear that body go ker-flop. 
Plainly, too, it was a case for the coroner. 
A poniard—elegant word—was still rattling 
to the floor. If you looked through the 


| window you saw a landscape full of horses, 


kings and queens and men at arms. Had 
they come to nab him? Had he muffed 
their move in the nick of time? Not so. 
Its title and a little research in Monsieur 
d’Arles’ library reveal the tale. 

The knights and ladies are merely a week- 
end party, assorted sons and daughters, 
of the French court. The man dying in 
the peekaboo over the front door is the 

| cook, being no less than Le Grand Vatel, 
chef and minister of the commissary to 
Henry IV. Vatel was not looking for this 
happy throng to arrive earlier than the last 
down train on Wednesday; but after the 
fashion of house parties, they came on the 
merry jump and parked in the park by 
noon of Tuesday. 

Not shown in the picture, but necessary 
to the agony of the hour, is a train of 
butchers, bakers, pots and pans and kitchen 
scullions who are stuck in the mud just 
outside Paris, and this is Amboise, a hun- 

| dred miles away. There were only two 
sausages, an old cheese and a piece of grid- 

| dlecake in the house. There was no n 

| of his doing it. Yet many a cook, and 


~ | hostess, too, with the party in the parlor 


and the grocer and the butcher and the ice- 
man all gone to ballyhack, can look on the 
famous suicide and make him tutelary 
martyr of the kitchen. 


Cookery Touched by Romance 


The mere monarch for whom this scien- 
tist and artist worked would have given 
half his provinces to keep him. Vatel, 

| among other things, invented the traveling 
cookstove, without which succeeding and 
salutary wars would have been impossible. 
He put the economy of great kitchens on a 
scientific basis. By that we refer to the 
feeding of courts and armies of his own 
time, and the armies, circuses, conven- 
tions, clubs, colleges—above all the nomadic 
throngs of our day—that compel us to 
maintain hotels vast, vaster and capable of 
still growing. 

Vatel’s death touched culinary history 
with romance, but his achievements and 
himself, because they embodied the na- 
tionality most important in the history of 
men and their food, bear directly on the 
point of this article. For without the art of 
your Franco-Swiss and his aptitude in the 
art of feeding multitudes with elegance and 
thrift, the world’s hotels would be just 
about at the status of Lillas Pastia’s tav- 
ern—Carmen, Act II, Scene 1. 

It is no blow to our American self- 
satisfaction to admit that we have done no 
other than hand over our great kitchens to 
the proper people. We did it in time to 
keep almost one-tenth of our old hotels out 
of bankruptcy. We had gone on the old 

lantation scale of huge hospitality in a 
oose method that made the manager every- 
thing from steward and linen-room girl to 
mine host. Now I doubt if there is ever a 
manager who knows all the ins and outs of 
the delegated services and departments of 
which he is the head. Certainly there is 
not a stockholder who does, and the general 
publie is gleriously indifferent. 

The public, moreover, comes into the 
picture in a curiously doubie réle. Courted 
and catered to by one-half the executive 
force, it is also regarded as the Assyrian 
| that came down, the devouring locust, even 
the Mordecai within the gate. The utterly 
innocent public doesn’t know this, nor 
| does it consider that the very highest price 
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it ever had to pay for a mutton chop brought 
to the table is ninety per cent less than it 
would be if Thrift Enthroned and Economy 
the Emperor did not govern those kitchens 
whence it came. These abstract potentates, 
by the way, are all that will save a profligate 
world when all the world lives in hotels— 
and that day seems perilously near. 

The coming by d of this Franco- 
Swiss and German salvation of the hotels 
is in itself a romantic bit of our domestic 
history —a whole article in itself —not lack- 
ing a feature of riot and resistance, yet 
having a fragrant touch in the annals of 
famous little establishments of New York 
and Philadelphia, long since vanished, but 
immortal in memory and record. That our 
hotel system—and that of England too— 
was challenged long ago by the coming of 
the railroads is worth recalling. 

“If so much of Manchester goes to 
London every day, London must shut the 
travelers out or starve,” is a sample of the 
croaking that went up when the will to 
travel first got its wings in England. 

There is just one angle of vision— perhaps 
it is the pivotal view of this science of the 
cuisine—on which I can tell a tale and 
point a moral. I have tried to show in a 
previous article some of the perfections of 
technic, the methods individual and peculiar 
to the French art of cooking as it exists in a 
famous kitchen. I cannot answer for any- 
thing up front, more than to say what is 
generally known, that the tapestries, the 
orchestras, the rare costly things in a great 
hotel have a lot to do with the overhead 
that thunderhead of ever-looming disaster 
in every business. This thunderhead has 
everything to do with the price of the 
aforesaid mutton chop. 


Executive Kitchen Work 


There are sharp class distinctions as well 
as definitive activities in the military system 
of La Cuisine. Perhaps it is a constellation 
with lesser luminaries and a trail of aster- 
oids around the central effulgence of Mon- 
sieur le Maitre d’H6étel. His name and 
title are synonymous with hotel names 
that are household words. This personage, 
I have observed, always combines the artist 
with the man of affairs, the executant in 
art with the executive in business. That is 
why there are so few of his species who can 
sustain themselves on the pinnacle of great- 
ness in the hotel career. 

Of course he cooks—by proxy. He is 
capable of preparing anything for the table 
from a barbecue to a chocolate almond; 
but his whole task is to turn his purchasing 
powers to the utmost advantage. to know 
the public taste and lead it, to ordain a 
table that shall be famous arcund the planet 
as exquisite, genuine, novel and technically 
perfect. Also he is the good old Boniface of 
years ago, revived in a social but dignified 
person who can be reached by the guest and 
consulted by the banquet host. And if he 
has that magnetic quality and perfect taste 
to which the public looks up he becomes an 
arbiter elegantiarum in general—a sort of 
Petronius up to date. When he is all this 
he is one of ten or twelve men living today 
who stand not as owners or managers but 
as embodiments of the hostelries where 
a reign. 

he chef premier—called more often chef 
executive in an Anglo-French world—does 
the hard work; or shall I say the dirty work? 
He is the official scold, the whipper-in. He 
studies night and day upon the most eco- 
nomical methods of carrying out the menus 
issued by the maitre d’hdétel, keeps that 
officer informed to the moment as to the 
reports from the stewards, sees that all 
menus sent back for correction and ap- 
proval are forwarded to chefs premiers of 
departments. He handles the pay roll of 
the kitchens and submits ali money ac- 
counts to the auditors, who are his bankers. 
He arranges the personnel of cooks, the 
times of cooking and gives the final O. K. 
to all menus for banquets and other meals 
privately ordered, and to the list of waiters 
assigned to every restaurant and for every 
private occasion. He knows exactly how 
much food, cooked and uncooked, is in the 
hotel and where it is distributed; figures 
the cost per plate, per cup, per spoonful or 
by the ounce, of every dish, confection and 
condiment in an indexed catalogue of form- 
ulas; corrects this list to market prices and 
must be able to figure at a moment’s notice 
the cost—based on materials only—of any 
menu issued by the maitre d’hdtel. 

His staff of secretaries—shall I call them 
sleuths?—is numerous and is of two classes; 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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Drowsy rooms are now awakening 


By CHANDLER W. IRELAND 


(Prominent New York Decorator) 


THE flicker of an open fire—the 
quiet tick of aclock—the soft glow 
of a shaded lamp—all tend to give 
the delightful feeling of a lived-in 
room, which decorators strive to 
attain. 

It is the “living” quality of a 
room which is quite as important 
as its beauty and correctness. 

To the decorator, this is the vir- 
tue of Seth Thomas Clocks. They 
are a contributing factor in the 
decorator's scheme and give that 
intangible thing known as “atmos- 
phere.” They have charm— possess 
a quiet vigor without trace of the 
vulgar and add to the personality 
of the room. 


» » » 


For rooms of every sort and pe- 
riod there are Seth Thomas Clocks 
which lend themselves gracefully 
to the spirit of the place and add 
an articulate quality of their own. 
The genius of Seth Thomas de- 
signers in adapting motifs from 
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all the finest periods has been per- 
fectly interpreted by century-old 
Seth Thomas craftsmanship. 

And of course these thorough- 
bred clocks possess the essential 
quality (without which their superb 
cabinet work would be the sheer- 
est illusion) of unwavering accu- 
racy. Ask your jeweler. 


“It’s hard to know 
just what to give’’ 


When this dilemma confronts you, 
remember that a Seth Thomas 
Clock never fails to create for itself 
a warm and immediate welcome. 
Jewelers take real pride in exhib- 
iting their Seth Thomas models 
—each one priced most modestly. 
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CHIME No. 92 


TAMBOUR No. 7 


SETH THOMAS 
CLOCKS 


TAMBOUR No. 7—Suited to many 
types of interiors. 9 inches high, 21 
inches long. Mellow toned strike. Ma- 
hogany or American Walnut case. Sil- 
vered dial, $27.50. With raised bronze 
numerals, $32.50. 


SEVERN —Case of two-toned mahog- 
any. Height 10 inches. Base, 74 inches. 
8-day pendulum movement. With sil- 
vered dial, $25.00. With raised bronze 
numerals, $30.00. Seth Thomas ma- 
hogany bracket, $4.00. 


SHARON—Adapted from a famous 


old Seth Thomas model. Mahogany 
finish, decorated dial. 8-day movement 
with hour and half-hour strike. 144% 
inches high, 9% inch base. $13.00 


CHIME No. 92—Charming mahogany 
or American Walnut cabinet to please 
the eye. Melodious Westminster Chime 
to delight the ear. Height 9% inches 
Base 201% inches. Silvered dial, $56.00 
With raised bronze numerals, $61.00. 


BOUDOIR No. 1—-Syinging frame 
of two-toned wood. Etched gold dial 
74% inches high. $17.00 


(Prices are 10% higher in the Par West, 30% higher in Canada) 
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| | ) ‘& 1 VyS an th e Mu MS are glorious now. Gorgeous pompoms 


of brilliant yellow or radiant white, startlingly beautiful. 









To the living room—they lend a gleam of golden autumn sun- 
shine. To wear at your girdle, a brilliant ball of color that gives the 
fresh, outdoor touch of autumn. For your coat lapel, there is a 
smaller, brighter chrysanthemum that squares your shoulders and 
gives new vigor to your step. Chrysanthemums are glorious in 
October—now. 

Call your florist and have him send you half a dozen, or stop 
at his fragrant counter and pick out one to wear. You cannot buy 
so much happiness for so little money in any other way. 
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“Distance is no barrier 
to the happiness that 
flowers can give. You 
can order flowers at your 
own florist’s, delivered 
anywhere in the world 
by telegraph. 
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those who deal with the raw materials and 
belong just as much to the stewards as they 
do to him, and those who have oversight 
of food at its most precious phase—just 
before it is cooked. For there is an intri- 
cate theory—I think it involves conic sec- 
tions at the very least—which shows that 
the costliest thing that can happen to La 
Cuisine is the loss of food, not raw or in its 
perfected and final form, but during its 
stages of preparation. More of this later. 
It is best understood when you go with me 
at five in the morning to the refrigerators 
and follow the food upstairs and down all 
day and into the night to see it doesn’t run 
home to mother. When you have trailed 
an adolescent lobster or an elusive guinea 
hen or hunted down the lost éclair, you will 
understand the reasons if not the mathe- 
matics of the system, 

All the people so far enumerated are offi- 
cers and dine in a cafeteria of their own. 
Chefs who actually stand at the range and 
those who just stand, white-swathed and 
dictatorial, to ride the whirlwind and di- 
rect the storm, all dine together somewhere 
else; second cooks and all helpers in an- 
other restaurant, and mere hired hands— 
workers not directly attached to the kitch- 
ens—have still another dining room. Their 
meals and the ordering thereof constitute a 
separate load of worries for the chef execu- 
tive. 

Be sure they will accept no left-overs, 
were they ever so delicious, from the public 
restaurants. The cooking of their meals 
goes on, separately and continually, and it 
taxes all the ingenuity of the premier to get 
it done with the least possible infringement 
on the stove space, time and effort of the 
cooks. So your social status inside the in- 
side of a hotel de luxe is decided by where 
you eat. 

Being a secrétaire de cuisine puts you in 
the position of a shock absorber; you get 
the jolts and soften them for the chef execu- 
tive. You follow up his orders and report 
their execution, and you are on the firing 
line between the profits of the dining room 
and the ambushed enemies of spoilage by 
delay, spoilage by accident or carelessness, 
and thievery. 


Butter, Butter, Who's Got the Butter? 


A secrétaire de cuisine does well to begin 
his work by five in the morning. An hour 
later and he has held up the procession as 
well as let slip his only chance of catching 
up with the butter account. Threading the 
silent, tortuous passages of the inner hotel 
at that hour, meeting only the polishers and 
swabbers who have been at work all night 
and are now departing, conveys a peculiar 
feeling, reminiscent of getting home at 
scandalous hours and tiptoeing to your 
room with generous concern for sleeping 
relatives. You unlock the little butter 
room to the special-service pantries on the 
twelfth floor with a notion that the Prince 
and Princess Esperanto, sleeping in apart- 
ments just beyond the partition, are going 
to hear you. Then it dawns upon you afresh 
that this buttery, like the kitchens them- 
selves, is bang up against library or bed- 
room or dining room or kitty-cornered into 
an angle of a ballroom or suite; but the 
public never guesses it. An _ honest-to- 
goodness hotel architect could jam a boiler 
factory against a sanitarium and put them 
under the same roof and they would live 
forever in ignorance of each other, That is 
one of the glories of our steel-and-concrete 
buildings—a sound-proof, smell-proof con- 
struction that makes for unheard-of econ- 
omy of space. ; 

But we are on the trail of economy of 
butter. From this and all the’ other re- 
frigerators that serve the bedroom-breakfast 
service and connect with the kitchens by 
dumb-waiter, we conclude and set down 
that there was, up to last night, a loss of 
eight pounds of butter out of eighty dis- 
tributed. The profound question to be 
settled is, If twenty pounds of butter 
should be here and there are only twelve, 
where have the other pounds gone to? 
Probably she—the butter girl—sent them 
out on orders and forgot to set them down. 
Maybe a waiter or a charwoman or a bus 
boy got away with them. Yet butter makes 
a queer bundle to carry off in your hat or 
your pocket, and a close watch is kept at all 
exits. You collect the butter girl’s record 
slips, compare them with the requisition 
slips. Knowing that your own arithmetic 
is what nearly cost you a diploma, you feel 
shaky about correcting hers. But you state 
unequivocally on her pad that there are 
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eight pounds unaccounted for and hurry 
down to count up all the items of prepared 
or half-prepared meals in the ice rooms of 
the kitchens. 

Supréme of chicken—the breasts—there 
ought to be forty-three of them in the 
Louis Quinze kitchen. One hundred were 
there Agger yo The returned accounts 
from the chef garde’s luncheon and dinner 
lists show that fifty-seven orders were 
cooked, You find only thirty-seven chicken 
breasts. This has happened now too many 
times. Monsieur d’Arles, chef executive, 
will have to put in a plain-clothes man to 
find out who is taking chicken breasts home 
to the family. Chops, loin and rib, cutlets, 
sweetbreads, dressed fowl, steaks. A sepa- 
rate account for each. What a ceaseless 
amount of counting! How cold the ice- 
white room, literally frosted on the pipes 
and walls! How hot the kitchens, now 
tuning up to the breakfast cooking! 

Before you are certain that missing items 
are not accounted for, all the order checks 
of yesterday have to be counted in every 
kitchen. You do not wish to report on a 
loss that is only a mistake, and the chef or 
the secrétaire de cuisine on duty last night 
may have failed to impale a céte de mouton 
check on the right spindle when “‘Céte de 
mouton, céte de mouton!’’ was yelled at him 
by a waiter in the dinner rush. Or he may 
have failed to hear whether it was “Un,” 
“Deux,” or “Trois” that was bawled out 
by the hurrying minion, 


Tip-Jingling Waiters 


It is eight o’clock before you have gone 
through all this peripatetic accountancy. 
But you are an officer; you may order your 
own breakfast served on a littie table in an 
one of the pantries and you are not at ‘all 
backward about drawing on the establish- 
ment for a meal that gives you a million- 
airish feeling. You have, however, a scant 
half hour to enjoy it, with all these accounts 
to be filed upstairs in that office de luxe and 
a digest of them to be left on the desk of the 
chef executive; you must hustle if the pastry 
and ice-cream accounts are to be finished 
before the luncheon service begins. 

For you will then stand two hours at the 
order desk in one of the kitchens and put 
receipt slips on the right pegs. Incidentally, 
you will do all your repeating of orders and 
all your remarks and figuring in French. 
You must return yell for yell and put on 
the most stern, forbidding front you can 
show, and you will watch like a nok for 
foul play. If you don’t, the grumpus’ll get 
you. And you never can tell which man on 
the ever-changing crews of waiters will be 
the grumpus. He'll put in an order in the 
pantry that reads “One English chop.” 





He'll bawl, “Deux cétes de mouton An- | 


glais!”” The cook will get the order, and 
when fifteen minutes later the waiter 
walks up to the table under the sign roturier 


he’ll take the two mes on their salver, | 


garnished and trimmed as to lemon and 
parsley, presto, with a flourish of a protect- 
ing handkerchief, he has slipped one of 
those chops into his pocket! 

If you see this—one chance in a hundred 
that you do—must you call on him to de- 
liver? By no means. Take his number. 
Make a note on his order for deux, then, 
when the cashier sorts her slips, we'll see 
whether the guest’s actual order was for 
one chop or for two. Suppose, now, we’ve 
checked up the grumpus, do the heavens 


fall on his unsuspecting head? No. The | 
mills of La Cuisine grind slowly and with | 
Is one mutton chop | 
worth a war with a man who will weep, | 


exceeding caution. 


work up a terrible scene and call on liberty, 
brotherhood and the rights of man while 
he foments a riot among his comrades? 
The hotel can inform the commissionaire 
who has procured the waiter his position 
that it is wise to assign him to some other 
place, and he will go his pilfering way. It is 
all you can do—let him know he is watched. 
The wicked waiter, moreover, is only around 
at his actual hours of service. Further- 
more, he is always a stray. Year in and 
ear out, the management has weeded its 
lists, permitting the commissionaires to 
engage only such men as it has known. At 
times rush of business or irregular demands 
of banquets compel a peculiar situation. 
Waiters must be had. Therefore their 
bosses—men who can send them in troops 
from Maine to Florida—must always be 
considered. a3 RS 
Many a waiter comes jingling his tips in 
his pocket to make his boast in the kitchens 
and treat the chefs with condescension. 
Therein lies the root of the old perpetual 
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Keeping the Telephone Alive 


Americans have learned to depend on the telephone, in fair 
weather or in foul, for the usual affairs of the day or for the dire 
emergency in the dead of night. Its continuous service is taken 
as a matter of course. 


The marvel of it is that the millions of thread-like wires are. 
kept alive and ready to vibrate at one’s slightest breath. A few 
drops of water in a cable, a faulty connection in the wire maze 
of a switchboard, a violent sleet, rain or wind storm or the 
mere falling of a branch will often jeopardize the service. 


Every channel for the speech currents must be kept electric- 
ally intact. The task is as endless as housekeeping. Inspection 
of apparatus, equipment and all parts of the plant is going on all 
the time. Wire chiefs at “test boards’’ locate trouble on the 
wires though miles away. Repairmen, the “trouble hunters,” 
are at work constantly wherever they are needed in city streets, 
country roads or in the seldom-trodden trails of the wilderness. 


Providing telephone service for this great nation is a huge 
undertaking. To keep this vast mechanism always electrically 
alive and dependable is the unending task of tens of thousands 
of skillful men and women in every state in the Union. 
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Says Joseph Butler of Ohio. “Any boy can 
earn a football, too—a sweater, skates, a 
Radio—any prize a fellow wants! They're 
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besides! I made $15.07 in one month!” 
You can do this, too, by getting customers 
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Saturday Evening Postand The Ladies’ Home 
ournal, We'll help you get a rousing start! 
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Penna. 
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war. Nobody ever tips the kitchen. But 
most chefs get tremendous ies, whereas 
it is only the head waiter and a very few 
others who get any eg not computed in 
due relation to tips. Perhaps a waiter 
comes in for nothing at all, even paying his 
boss for the privilege. During the holi 
and in a hotel so famous as this a skillful 
waiter can rake in more than he could com- 
mand as a wage in any restaurant on earth. 
As I have p sath mentioned, the hotel 
gives him a commission on certain dishes at 
every service. At lunch it may be mackerel 
Creole, or sweetbreads financi?re at dinner. 
The hotel has bought at a bargain or in 
uantity. Through the agency of the waiter 
the hotel relieves itself of a surplus or makes 
a killing on those items and the waiter gets 
an advantage. 

We all remember Dickens’ boy who stood 
gazing at a baker’s window until, “lashed 
into fury by the sight of unattainable 
pastry,” he ran off top speed down the 
street. I used to wonder, were he sudden! 
taken into the pftisserie of that hotel, 
which of the items he would first devour; 
or, like the donkey between two bales of 
hay, would he starve from indecision? 

‘ach separate Danish and French pastry, 
each and every éclair, Napoleon, cream 
puff, apple tart and every pie I must count 
and enter their numbers in a book; and 
tomorrow, as sold or returned, they again 
come under my supervision. Incidentally, 
— might have been lumps of raw potato 
so far as went any inclination to eat them. 
Masterpieces? es, but how common- 
place they became! Not so, however, to 
the pastry porters; they were to be reck- 
oned with; a tribe of somnolent-eyed youths 
who just tote great trays of the dainties 
from where they are made to where they are 
wanted. It was never any problem to me 
where that missing éclair went. Deserted 
gangways and silent stairways, long waits 
at dumb-waiter shafts—all afforded excep- 
tional opportunities not only to these porters 
but to passing bus boys and hall waiters. 

Frequently there was an amusing row to 
settle between the yeast-dough bakers and 
the cake makers. A certain amount of 
sponge was supposed to go daily from the 
bread bakers to the fancy bakers for the 
making of Danish pastry. Their accounts 
never tallied. France and Denmark waged 
unending warfare in that realm of perfumes. 


The Wicked Waste of Food 


To the tyro this detailed accountancy 
seemed wasted effort. Yet I learned it was 
far from that. You are simply bound to 
lose food in a hotel, and the only thing to 
do about it is to know all the time what is 
your total loss and charge it up to overhead. 
A detail that counted immensely, as I saw 
it, was the celery and tomato account. Out 
of a thousand pounds of celery, one-half 
only, in two separate grades, in the form of 


celery tips or tender stalks chopped into 
salads, went to the tables. The remaining 
five hundred pounds, not suitable for table 


use—was it thrown away? No, indeed; it 
went to the stock pots. And even the 
tomato skins yielded up their wonderful 
flavor to those caldrons of pot-au-feu. 
Only La Cuisine practices such economy. 


| The records of the secrétaires reveal down to 


| Monsieur d’ 





the last turnip whether all supplies have 
been properly classified and used to their 
utmost advantage. 
Yet there em on a gigantic waste that 
rles and all his officers, the 
chefs and the pantrymen, behold every day 
and night and are helpless to control. I 
refer to the waste at the public tables. 
Portion things as you will, gauging by long 
experience what people will consume, guests 
throw away from one-half to two-thirds of 
the food set before them. In front of this 
La Cuisine stands helpless. Nothing, abso- 
lutel: a from the plates can be re- 
employed. ere are no scrapings in a 
hotel. Everything goes into the incinera- 


tors. 

The help disdain the best entrée in the 
world if it was so much as among those 
present, though not even trifled with, in a 
public dining room. To see fifteen platters 
of a rich and expensive entrée go in to a 
banquet and return, each with nearly 50 
per cent of its toothsome burden, to the 
pantries, only to pass thence to the waste 
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receptacles and become so much vulgar 
garbage is to stand aghast at the waste 
of materials de luxe as well as the waste of 
time and effort of high-priced artists. Close 
judgment of what will be used is the only 
saving factor, but it is pitiably inade- 
quate. 

‘And the American public,”’ said Mon- 
sieur d’Arles to me a hundred times, “is 
very prone to waste. It banquets to hear 
speeches, not to enjoy eating. It banquets 
for some political or public cause or charity. 
It has too much on its mind and leaves too 
much on its plate.” 

Yet no extreme of effort and expense is 
too great for the chef executive to assume 
in order to deliver exactly the goods wanted. 

One day—to cite a random example— 
there came a note from the maitre d’hétel 
asking the chef’s office to leok up pan- 
dowdies. Whatever these might be, they 
were not to be found in our catalogue of 
recipes—a card index of more than seventy- 
eight hundred items. Presently came an- 
an note—“They are a rye meal drop 
cake. Mrs. Exenham wants them on a 
private dinner menu. She is sending her 
own formula.” We had culled from Amer- 
ican cookbooks four formulas for rye and 
Indian meal drop cakes and were en rapport 
with the subject by the time Mrs. Exenham 
flurried gorgeously into the office. Her 
recipe was in her mother’s handwriting. 
She wanted an old Tennessee course of 
broiled ham in cream with these drop cakes. 


What Europe Can Teach Us 


The management carried out her wishes 
to the letter. A yeast-risen batter espe- 
cially made was tried out on four different 
days in four successive ways. I took rye 
drop cakes to the chef executive and he 
would bite them. 

“Tell Fritzy to try a fat thirty degrees 
lower and cook them longer. They’re raw 
in the middle.” 

Back I would go. At last we had the 
right temperature chart for the fat and the 
cakes were perfect. No negro mammy back 
on the Nolichucky could have done them 
better. 

One cost item of that experiment, just 
the labor of a two-dollar-an-hour bread 
cook, came to thirty-six dollars! That is 
nothing at all to ledgers that set down 
thousands to every line, but the fidelity of 
effort in carrying out just one of the hun- 
dreds of whims and the perfection of result 
attained are things never set down in the 
ledger, yet are vital assets in the success of 
the great hotel. 

To hurry by one short cut or another 
from the offices of the cuisine to the kitch- 
ens was to skirt very close to the foyers, the 
balconies, the luxurious writing rooms and 
lounges. In these softly lighted angles you 
glimpsed those for whom all this perpetual 
clockwork of machinery and men was go- 
ing on. I always felt that the guests were 
having some sort of celebration. It was 
difficult to overcome the notion that such 
cooking, such hors d’ceuvres, roasts, en- 
trées, creams, such largess as we were 
staging day in and day out for this multi- 
tude, could be less than for their birthdays, 
their holidays, some grand gala time of 
their lives. It was hard to believe them 
there in the ordinary run of life. 

A turn in a corridor, a descent in an 
elevator, and you were in Italy or France or 
Spain, or all three at once. English was 
almost forgotten, or heard only in sporadic 
gusts among the dishwashers or in the linen 
rooms. The artists were all tuned to the 
Romance tongues. Here is a place where 
hourly it is forced upon you with what com- 
plete reciprocity the nations refuse to learn 
anything frora one another. La Cuisine is 
France unaltered and refuses even to eat 
our kind of breakfast. 

And we, equally unabsorptive, refuse to 
learn the technic and economy of the 
European cooks whose science and method 
we acknowledge as superior to our own. 
They embody a foreign art upon which we 
have become as dependent as Rome was 
dependent upon Greece for her whole cul- 
ture, and without which we should be help- 
less to maintain the prestige of our great 
hostelries. 





Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Hersey. 
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How few are the homes today in which there 
is anyone who can play the piano, really well— 
by hand! Yet good piano-music is getting more 
and more popular every day. And in more and 
more homes. For, every day, more and more 
music-hungry men and women are discovering 
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WORDS WITH MUSIC 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Garden, band and delegates played and — 
that song until they ran out of breath an 
Governor Smith ran out of convention sup- 


port. 

Lawler and Blake split $5000 on that 
song. Millions of copies were sold in the 
90’s, Other millions would have been sold 
this year if Smith had secured the nomina- 
tion he sought. It appealed to popular im- 

ination because it had heart interest. 
This was also true of The Bowery, because 
when that song was written the Bowery 
was an institution, one of the show places 
of New York and producer of certain defi- 
nite and picturesque ‘ype that have disap- 
peared. The Bowery! I'll Never Go There 
Any More. 

The Tough Boy and his bundle, the 
Tough Girl, with their “dis,” “dat’’ and 
“de,” and their self-assurance, insolent gait, 

re-Apache dance, rakish derby, broken- 
eathered hat, tight-fitting jackets and their 
Chimmie Fadden “what t’ell”’ were with 
us, vicariously, at least, in every city and 
hamlet. Ada Lewis, a San Francisco ac- 
tress, introduced the Tough Girl to thestage 
in Ned Harrigan’s Reilly and the 400. Ten 
ears later Miss Lewis was still doing the 

ough Girl with her gum-gripping jaw on 
the padded shoulder of her “steady” while 
she spieled—-danced—and sang: 


When I mesmer-mesmer-mesmerize McGee 

All the superstitious-’ spicious Chinks dey 
gaze on me. 

I'm a dope girl, yes, I know I am; 

If I hypnotize you it’s a case of flam. 

Oh, de cops dey fade, fade, fade away from me 

When I mesmer-mesmer-mesmerize McGee. 


Another type of American girl, the gently 
reared maiden with puritanical ideas, was 
celebrated in song during that period, which 
was also the period of the sporty traveling 
man who either had or desired to have a 
sweetheart in every town. We laugh now 
when we hear some soulless comedian sol- 
ernnly sing: 


My mother was a lady, 

Like yours, I'd have you know. 
And you may have a sister 

Who needs protection now. 


I’ve come to this great city 
To find a brother dear. 

And you wouldn't dare insult me, sir, 
If Jack were only here. 


We recall that the brazen traveling man 
had spoken to this poor but self-respecting 
dining-room girl without the formality of an 
introduction, had even gone so far as to 
hint that he might take her to an ice-cream 
party at the corner drug store. 

But witness the rapidity of the action of 
that old song. Our scenario writers must 
have consulted many such. The poor girl 


| plaintively resents the gross attack upon 


| 
| 
| 
| 





her dignity and laments the fact that her 
brother Jack is not present to avenge the 
insult. Whereupon the conscience-stricken 
traveling man hastens to admit that he 
knows Jack, and promptly seeks to make 
amends by proposing marriage, thus proving 
that he is a gentleman at heart. 


Better Than Buffalo Bill! 


A modern version of My Mother Was a 
Lady would, I fear, picture the dining-room 
girl as demanding from the fresh traveling 
man an extended motor-car ride, a visit to 
the movies and an hour or so at some jazz 
palace, so much have our customs changed. 

Ideals have changed in the past few 

ears for most of us. But not for Charles 
<. Harris, Harry Von Tilzer and some of 
the old song writers who remain in the game. 

Mr. Harris continues to sell many copies 
of his After the Ball. His “heart-story 
ballad”’ continues to permeate the rural 
regions through the mail-order houses. It 
has even gone on the silver screen. Mr. 
Harris was an idealist from the beginning. 
One of his earliest memories was when he 
was a boy of twelve acting as bellhop at the 
Bancroft Hotel, Saginaw, Michigan, and 
toted some wood to the room of a ham actor 
who lay shivering in his bed. The actor 

ve Harris a pass to the show that night. 
The next morning the boy again toted wood 
to the ham actor's room. 

“How did you like the show?” the actor 
inquired. 

“ Better than Buffalo Bill! You made me 
ery!" the boy replied. He had seen Joseph 
Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle. Harris had 


a natural leaning toward the good things 
of life. “A suc ul song must be clean, 
it must contain a direct relation to the 
everyday experiences of man,” he insists. 


*“ All my ballads are based on some incident | 


I have witnessed. And the -_— I have 
written with emotion have lasted longest.” 
Harry Von Tilzer gives similar testi- 
mony. He is the veteran among active song 
writers. Born in Indiana of Dutch parent- 
age fifty-two years ago, Von Tilzer can 
remember when Booth Tarkington wore 
Lord Fauntleroy clothes and long hair and 
was much set upon by the rougher boys 
“although Tarkington is a ar fellow 
now.” Von Tilzer was naturally musical, 
but paid scant attention to his piano les- 
sons. He could always pick it up by ear, 
and in his youth became attached to The 
Chamberlain Stock Company touring Illi- 
nois, a week in each town, playing Hazel 
Kirke, Woman Against Woman, and other 
standard repertoire plays with change of 
bill nightly. Von Tilzer pounded the , lb 
in the street band and doubled on piano or 
reed organ between acts of the various 
dramas. He also took tickets at the door 
and did a stage specialty now and then. 


Big Money Made and Lost 


In those days most popular songs came 
from England. Von Tilzer, under stress of 
circumstance, pegan to write his own for 
his theatrical colleagues and himself. He 
has been writing songs for thirty-four years. 
He has been an active and at times an ex- 
ceedingly prosperous publisher since 1896. 
He has published nearly 5000 songs, a great 
majority of which he wrote with the collab- 
oration of an arranger and lyricist. He has 
had eight hits in one year, 1913, which 
netted him $200,000. He netted $200,000 
as one publisher in the season of 1918-19. 
He made not less than $50,000 a year for 
twenty-five years. Soham | he is still in 
business, ig y | and publishing songs, on 
Broadway, but he also is acting as his own 
shipping clerk. 

A half million of Von Tilzer’s $1,250,000 
winnings went into an operatic venture. 
Another $200,000 was lost during the slump 
of 1914-15. Another $200,000 has disap- 
peared during the recent depression in the 
song industry. But he is the most optimis- 
tic man in what remains of Tin Pan Alley. 

“T made my money on clean songs and 
I’m going to make it again after this jazz 
craze has passed on and publishers get 
what they are entitled to from the movies 
and radio broadcasters,”’ he asserts. 

“I never did write an off-color song. 
The inspiration for A Bird in a Gilded 
Cage came when I was marooned one eve- 
ning in a roadhouse. I ran it over on the 
piano. Two or three girls heard it and be- 
gan tocry. There may be a lot of bathos in 
that song, but it has done a great deal of 
good in this world. 

“I'd Leave My Happy Home for You is 
founded on an early experience at Hartford, 
Connecticut, when I was with a theatrical 
company playing The Prodigal Son. A 
stage-struck girl of good family tried to 
join our company. I| asked her if she was 
foolish enough to leave her beautiful home 
for the perils and hardships of the road. 
She was young and so was I then. She re- 
ang blushingly, ‘I'd leave my happy home 

or you.’ She didn’t. I saw to that. But 
I did write a song on that theme and it 
made a good deal of money for me. 

“So did A Little Bunch of Shamrocks; 
In the Evening by the Moonlight; When 
the Harvest Days Are Over, Jessie Dear; 
In the Sweet By and By; Good-By, Boys; 
Where the Morning Glories Twine About 
the Door; i Want a Girl; Last Night Was 
the End of the World; Wait Till the Sun 
Shines, Nellie; and Down on the Farm. 

“Those are strictly sentimental songs. 
They may not have any particular appeal 
to the intellect. Possibly they have no 
literary value. But they get under the 
skin. They and their kind are still the 
backbone of my catalogue, but I could not 
have kept going in fair weather and foul if 
I had not been versatile. 

“Many writers can write only one type 
of song. I made much money out of Down 
Where the Wirzburger Flows, and still do. 
New York songs have always gone big if 
they had something in them. at is true 


of On a Sunday Afternoon, and many of 
that type. I guess I was one of the first to 
(Continued on Page 206) 
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Here is a practical school kit 
that will delight any boy or girl. 
Neatly packed with complete 
writing equipment, the Jackie 
Coogan School Companion is con- 
veniently carried or kept in desk. 
It's really cheaper in the end to 
get two. One for the desk at 
school and one for the lessons at 
home. You'll save yourself a lot 
of worry and the chi!dren will do 
better work. 
The pencils in the Jackie Coogan 
School Companion are real pencils 
made for everyday use by the 
makers of the famous Wallace 
Pencils. Parents will know when 
they see it that it is nota novelty, 
but a practical school kit of fine 
pencils. 
Every school boy and girl should 
have one. If your druggist or 
stationer can’t supply you, send 
25c and we will send you one 
postpaid. 

WALLACE PENCIL CO, 

ST. LOUIS 


Canadian Distributor: 
Lyon & James, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


WALLACE 
PENCILS 


with the Points that Please 
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ao j sy : 
Bring Out the Best 
From Any Set 


© the never ceasing thrill of your radio; add a final 
touch—the Atwater Kent Loud Speaker. 

Radio Reception is for all your family to hear—free them 
from the bondage of ear-phones. Let the music pour forth 
into your home from some far-distant orchestra. 

Your Atwater Kent Loud Speaker will faithfully re- 
create the notes of every instrument, from the sweet piping 
of the piccolo to the deep, booming chords of the bass viol. 

It is this natural reproduction of sound that is the basis 
of Atwater Kent Loud Speaker success. 

In the little niceties of design, and in the use of correct 
materials for every part, lie the secret of this new joy in 
radio. It is living music, clear and generous in volume, 
made possible by fine materials and master workmen. 








es 


You’ll always remember the day you took home an 
Atwater Kent Loud Speaker. Your dealer has three 
models for your selection. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4703 Wissanickon Ave., Paitapecpuia, Pa. 
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Speakers are made by 
the makers of Atwacer 
Kent Receiwing Sets 
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FLOORS 


in Hard-to-Reach Places 
and Small Areas 


It you believe vour business is too small for 
CLEAN #LOORS, or if you believe your floors 
are hard toget at, you should know about the 
rinnect. No. $0 and No.16 Scrubbers. The 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., of Chester, Pa., is one 
of many large institutions using the No. 10 to 


supplement larger rivnect machines, Hun- 
ireds of smaller factories, stores, banks, office 
butidings, etc., use the No, 10 alone, The 


FINNELL 
~ SYSTEM 


\ of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


\ gets floors cleaner in less time and 
at les» cost than the old-fashioned 
hand-and-knee method with its 
sloppy pail and dirty water, The 
No, 10 makes the rinnece system 
adeptable to any size or type of busi- 
news. It goes under anything 6 inches 
fron. the floor and in any space 14 
inches-wide. As easy to use asa vac- 
uum sweeper. An efficient pol- 
ishing and waxing machine also. 
Folds up when not in use. 












No. 16 





FINNELI 
Scrubber 
Clip and mail the memo now. Remember 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


CLIP HERE... — -_—_—— 





einwent. Scrubbing Equipment is obtainable in various 
mexiele to meet the need of any size or type of business 
Check the biomd of building of business it which vou are interested 
m Stores Factories Schools 
Halle Textile Mills 
Hospitals YY. M. « ® 
otels and any other 
Public Buildings buildings 
Kestaurants of lan 
Colleges tail Stores floor apace 
For free booklet, «Electrical Scrubbing,"’ and full 
information on the rinnece system, clip above list, 
attach to your letter »ead and mail to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES Co. 
110 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


POWER CCRUPRING MEAD QUARTERS FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS 
Direct factory representatives in all cities in U. 8. 
Robert W. Wright, Lid. betta Conner 
114 Seuthampeon Rew, London, W. C. 
2. B. Forbes, 96 Jamison St, Sydney 


| doubt. 
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write a successful bedtime song—long be- 
| fore the bedtime stories had their vogue. 
| It was called All Aboard for Blanket Bay. 
| Boating songs have a popular appeal. That 
is one reason On the Old Fall River Line 
went over. There’s nearly always a market 
for well-written sad songs such as The 
Mansion of Aching Hearts. 

“ And people like to be moved from grave 
to gay. That is why so many of my coon 
songs went big, such as Alexander; Good-By, 
Eliza Jane; The Cubanola Glide and What 
You Going to Do When the Rent Comes 
"Round? I’ve written good-selling kid 
songs, such as They Always Pick on Me; 
tropical ones, such as Under the Yum Yum 
Tree; orthodox Southern ones, first popu- 
larized by Foster, such as Down Where the 
Cotton Blossoms Grow; and joshes on 
matrimony, such as Don’t Take Me Home. 
I’ve played the gamut in popular songs, but 
never used one suggestive line. 

“Tl remember years ago Paul Dresser, of 
On the Banks of the Wabash fame, hap- 
pened to be riding from Chicago to New 
York with me. He was working on a song. 
There was one line about which he was in 
He thought it sounded a little 
rough. The words ran: ‘She’s a wild sort 
of devil, but dead on the level, is my gal, 
Sal.’ 

“Dresser was afraid of that line ‘She’s a 
wild sort of devil.’ Few song writers of this 
decade would hesitate about that. Dresser 
was.clean. His On the Banks of the Wa- 
bash is a state song in his native Indiana 
now. His body lies, honorably and honored, 
in his native state. They have named a 
boulevard in Indianapolis after him. That’s 
something, isn’t it? 

“A good many men have come back after 
fifty. There’s no branch of the business I 
don’t understand. I'll land on a profitable 
shore with the turn of the tide.” 

One of the handicaps of even the expe- 
rienced ae song publisher is the 
highly commercialized condition of the 
in 


sible for that. Prior to 1912 song publish- 
ing was an individualistic enterprise. There 
were many publishing firms, but personal 
equation and personal friendship went a 
long way toward securing success. 

When Maude Nugent put over her Sweet 
Rosie O’Grady in Tony Pastor’s Theater 
with the aid of a small boy who sang the 
chorus from the gallery she initiated song 
plugging. She devoted herself to popular- 
izing her songs and those of her husband, 
William Jerome. Other song writers speed- 
ily adopted her methods. They not only 
plu their own songs in restaurants, 
theaters and beer qordens, they also induced 
professional friends to feature their words 
and music. 


Popularizing New Songs 


Lottie Gilson, the Little Magnet, was in 
especial demand for this work. She was a 
star among popular song singers. Her 
tempos were perfect, enunciation excellent, 
technic exceptional and personality com- 
pelling. Among her favorites were She 
Was Bred in Old Kentucky, and In Sunny 
Tennessee. She was the featured attrac- 
tion for a year at the Imperial, afterward 
the Weber and Fields’ Music Hall, Broad- 
way and Twenty-ninth Street. 

lusther historic plug was the singing of 
Von Tilzer’s My Sweet Ting by Katie 
Rooney, daughter of the late Pat Rooney, 
First, at the Madison Square Roof Garden 
in 1893. 

Individual song pluggers ran heatedly 
hither and yon warbling their employers’ 
wares. Soon they began to work in pairs, 
then in groups, finally en masse. 

Josephine Sabel was the star song plug- 

r at the Atlantic Garden, near Third 

venue and Canal Street. In the early 
90’s this was the Meccu for the Boweryites. 
Beer was five cents a glass, there was saw- 
dust on the floor, and no charge for admis- 
sion. Here she introduced Von Tilzer'’s I 
Love You, backed by five hundred mem- 
bers of the Argyle Club singing lustily in 
chorus, one of the first big plugs in the 
popular song game. 

he rise of vaudeville from the old vari- 
ety theater put a powerful weapon in the 
hand of song writers and publishers. Many 
of those who thus sought to mold public 
taste contented themselves with establish- 
ing an entente cordiale with various pro- 
| fessional singers by giving them presents— 
| jewels, furs, watches or large numbers of 
professional photographs. Others got down 
to business with stated weekly retainers. 





ustry. The World War is largely respon- - 
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So songs published by some wealthy house 
would of heard in the same theater week 
after week. 

Eventually vaudeville patrons rebelled, 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Association noti- 
fied the song publishers that vaudeville 
actors should not be subsidized by the pub- 
lishers but should be left free to choose 
vaudeville material on the basis of merit 
and fitness, pat a a stop to vaudeville 
plugging and resulted in the organization 
of the Music Publishers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, which includes most of the reputable 
publishers of popular songs in this country, 
who are pled to abstain from bringing 
any monetary influence to bear on profes- 
sional! singers. 

But before this revolutionary departure 
from an honorable and accepted custom Al 
Jolson, whose income is now about $8000 
a week, was song-plugging for Harry Von 
Tilzer for five dollars a week. The same 
enterprising writer and publisher employed 
Willie Howard, now a Follies and musical- 
comedy star, at three dollars a week— until 


Julius Witmark lifted him, with an irre- | 


sistible offer of five dollars a week. And 
Ernest Ball, whose Mother Machree, Just 
a Little Bit of Heaven, Till the Sands of the 
Desert Grow Cold and Love Me and the 
World is Mine have fixed him in high place 
among song writers, played piano for Von 
Tilzer for twelve dollars a week, until the 
future singer of his own songs struck for 
fifteen dollars, and didn’t get it. 


Radioed to Death 


The song plugger would have languished 
and perhaps ceased to exist as a distinct 
species had it not been for the movie, cab- 
aret and radio. Now he is plugging harder 
than ever. Many old-timers in the game 
insist that good songs are plugged to death 
by current methods. They cite the cases 
of Barney Google and Bananas. These 
songs had enormous popularity for a brief 
time, then lost their hold, largely, it is 
claimed, through overplugging, especially 
on the radio. 

This was rather pointedly brought out 
during a hearing given song writers and 
publishers and their representatives by the 
United States Senate Patents Committee 
when the Dill Bill—designed to permit radio 
broadcasting stations to use copyrighted 
compositions without payment of royal- 
ties—was up for consideration. 

“T Love You, a song that should have 
made its author rich, was strangled at birth 
by the radio,” testified E. C. Mills, chair- 
man of the executive board of the Music 
Publishers’ Protective Association and 
chairman of the administrative committee 
of the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers. “I heard I Love You 
over the radio eleven times in one night. 
The song was passé so far as I was con- 
cerned, right then,” he continued. ‘It 
used to be that a song hit meant a sale of 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 copies of the sheet 
music, but now if we sell 700,000 we think 
we have made a big success,” 


John Philip Sousa, Irving Berlin, the late | 


beloved Victor Herbert, Raymond Hubbell, 
Harry Von Tilzer, Gene Buck and William 
Jerome gave similar testimony. 

“First the cabaret tried to steal our 
property, then the moving 
tempted it, and now the radio is trying it,” 


ictures at- | 


said Mr. Buck. “ We insist that the people | 


who take our property and derive revenue 
from it must pay. The man who gives a 
thought to the world either through a 
book, a play or asong, should be protected.” 
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AMERICAN 
CHICLE CO 





SEN-SEN to sweeten and 
perfume the breath. 
Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 








“IT have heard one of my compositions, | 
A Kiss in the Dark, played eight or nine | 
times in one night over the radio,” Victor | 


Herbert told the committee. “They play 
and play thet, ad nauseam. How can you 
expect anybody to buy it in printed form?” 

John Philip Sousa said, “ 


run to $60,000 a year. But they have 
never touched that figure since.”’ 

The radio people replied that they were 
aiding the composers by giving them free 
ee that Carrie Jacobs-Bond, 
author of The End of a Perfect Day, and 
other composers were willing to have their 
songs radioed without compensation and 
that the society had declared a dividend of 
$56,344, for the current quarter, the largest 
in its history. 

So the song writers and publishers 
henna ¢ paid royally for song plugging. 
Then they agreed to pay acting. “Mow 

(Continued on Page 208) 





The era of | 
mechanical music has meant a loss to | 
composers. My royalties in the days when | 
sheet music was all that was sold used to | 
| Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
‘ 





callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOYS! To start earning easy money and prizes by 

* selling The Posi every Thursday to friends 
(in U. S.), mail this ad, right now. eo name and 
address, to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, Sales 
Diy., 253 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Better -Cost Less 
Radio Receiver 


COMBINE the two most desirable things in radio—distant clear reception 
and the lowest possible price—there is only one radio receiver for you. That 


is a Crosley. 


When you listen in on a Crosley——no matter what the price—you wonder, as 
thousands of others have, that such exceptional results can be obtained, and so 
reasonably. 

The answer is simple—quality radio receivers built in quantity production. During 
the past twelve months, we believe Crosley made and sold more sets than any 
other manufacturer in the world. This is self-evident proof of Crosley Quality and 
Crosley Performance. Combined with Crosley excellence are such additional ad- 
vantages as selectivity, ease of tuning, simplicity and beauty—all at the lowest 


radio cost. 


Crosley has made it possible for everyone to 
own a radio receiver. You can start with the 
one tube Armstrong Regenerative Receiver at 
$14.50, without accessories—$22.25 with tube 
and head phones—the lowest priced regenera- 
tive set on the market, and equivalent in re- 
ception to many two tube receivers. Then as 
more volume is desired, you can add to it at 
a very low cost. 

Or, you can purchase the three tube Crosley 
Trirdyn Regular, which has come through the 
summer period of comparatively poor recey- 
tion with colors flying—for only $65. n 
Special Mahogany cabinet to house necessary 
accessories, $75. The combination of one stage 
of tuned radio frequency, with regenerative 
detector and reflexed amplification, has proven 
beyond a doubt that the features of selectivity, 
volume and ease of operation can be obtained 
with three tubes better than heretofore has 
been possible with five tubes. We believe that 


Before You Buy—Compare 


no other set on the market combines these 
features so well incorporated in the Trirdyn. 


In addition there are the Crosley 51, the two 
tube Armstrong Regenerative Receiver that 
became the gest seller in the world in just 
24 days, price $18.50. This set will at all times 
bring in local stations on the loud speaker and 
distant stations under fair receiving condi- 
tions. Distant stations can at all times be 
heard with ear phones. The three tube Arm- 
strong Regenerative Receiver Crosley 52, that 
brings in distant stations with loud speaker 
volume under practically all conditions, price 
$30; and the Crosley 50 and 51 set in portable 
cabinets at $18 and $25. 

These receivers, each in its own class, though 
assuring you as good or better reception than 
any other instrument of the sarne number of 
tubes, is by far the least expensive ever offered 
to the public. 


Your Choice Will Be a Crosley 


For Sale By Good Dealers Everywhere 


Crosley Regenerative Receivers are licensed under Armstrong U. S. Patent 1,113,149. 
Prices West of the Rockies add 10% 


Write For Complete Catalog 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President 


10313 Alfred Street 


Cincinnati, O. 


Crosley Owns and Operates Broadcasting Station W L W 




































Crosley One Tube Model 50, $14.50 
With tube and Crosley Phones $227.25 


Crosley Two Tube Model 51, $18.50 
With tubes and Crosley Phones $36.25 


Crosley Three Tube Model 52, $30.60 
With tubes and Crosley Phones $45.75 
















Crosley 
Head Phones 
Better —Cost Less 
$3.75 


Crosley Two Tube 
Model 51-P, $25.00 
With tubes and Crosley Phoncs $36.75 


Mail 
This 
Coupon 
At Once 
The Crosley 
Radio Corp'n 
10313 Alfred Se 
Cincinnati, O, 















Crosley Trirdyn Regular, $65.00 
With tubes and Crosley Phones $80.75 


Mail me, free of 
charge, your catalog 
of Crosley receivere 
and parte with booklet 
entitled “The Simplic- 
ity of Radio.” 





Crosley Trirdyn Special, $75.00 
With tubes and Crosiey Phones $90.75 Address___ ‘ 
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Going West 


this a geld 









HERE is a book you will enjoy. 

It is free and the Gateway Club of 

El Paso wants you to havea copy ifyou 

a og a trip West this winter. 

is booklet contains over fifty 

beantifal photographs and brief, in- 

teresting descriptions of the unusual 

attractions of the New Southwest. 

Ie will show you glimpses of Old 

Mexico (just six cents carfare from El 

Paso), pittures of Indian Vil- 

Gcents lages built before the Pilgrims 

came, mountain scenes, views 

of ed Paso — fastest growing 

of the Southwese—and it 

wi ! ‘tell of this now sunshine 

nd where there is room, pros- 

perity and health for everyone. 

Send for your copy before 

the edition is exhausted. You 

will enjoy your trip West and 

your visit to El Paso more if 

ya have it. Ail lines grant 10- 

day stopover without extra charge. 
Mail the coupon. 


bl Faso cl ab 


Galo’ TEXAS 


GATEWAY CLUB 32 | 
600 Chamber of C a merce Building 

! EL PASO, TEXA 

Please send | me the free booklet, 
“El Paso and the New Southwest” 














The Pocket Manicure 


OU wouldn't brush your teeth 

with a hair brush, why trim 
your finger nails with scissors, 
knives and other make-shifts ? 
Use a Gem Nail Clipper. Works 
quickly and easily when used 
with either hand. Trims, files and 
cleans. Vest pocket size, 50c 
everywhere. Made and guar- 


anteed by The H. C. Cook Co., 


Ansonia, Conn. 


50- 








Sell virgin wool tailored-to-order 

suits and overcoats direct Lowearer 

—at $51.50, nowe higher. Rich fab 

tie assortment. World's greatest values, Easy to sell--$50.00 to 
$190.00 5 week corned by hundreds of men. Commissions daily. We 
vie vou, Pro pected territery for hustiers. Write for new sales plan. 
898, Chicago 


3B. SIMPSON, ton, 849 W. Adams Bt. Dept. 
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| they claim they suffer from too much free 

lugging, for which they wish payment. 
Thus d does science reverse a situation. 

Those who are not wholly in harmony 
with the popular-song industry stress its 
present commercialism and alleged lack of 
| artistic merit. It is maintained that one 
| of the largest of the song-publishing firms 
made $1,000,000 eave F one recent year, 
spends $100,000 a month in production and 
exploitation, took a loss of $250,000 in 
three months of this year, and still has 
$250,000 in its reserve fund, set aside to 
meet just such an emergency. To which 
the big publishing house would probably 
reply that this is an age of big business and 
that there are more song writers and would 
be more singers than ever—were it not for 


| the motor mania, the dancing-jazz craze 


and the radio. 

Whereupon the critics of the popular 
song rejoin as follows: “Song writers are 
merely factory hands anyway. t They have 
no originality, no musical background or 
training, no talent for the artistic in crea- 
tion.’ 

This brings us back to Bananas and the 
source of popular songs. 

Certain authorities divide all songs into 
art, or classical, songs, melody sone, popu- 
lar songs and jazz songs. In the langu es 
of the street the art songs are distinct 
highbrow, more technical than melsiiots. 
Melody songs are those such as Cadman, 
MacDowell, Carrie Jacobs-Bond and Ernest 
Ball have produced. Jazz songs are de- 

ndent principally upon accented and 
Se equently syncopated rhythm, with small 
attention paid to melody or tune, while the 
popular song becomes popular because both 
words and tune strike home with the great 
American. public. 


Ancestry of the Song Hits 


During the Spanish-American War pe- 
riod, A Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight 
was the reigning rage, no one knew just 
why. But during the World War, Over 
There and companion songs, such as The 
Long, Long Trail, had a heart interest be- 
cause they meant something to us and to 
our boys in France. And no one thought 
of criticizing George M. Cohan because he 
frankly modeled a few phrases of Over 
There after the bugle calls with which all 
are familiar. 

But Bananas, which sprang up after the 
war, raged for a few months and died, and 
apparently made no conscious effort to 
imitate anything, is really founded on the 


| Hallelujah Chorus from Handel’s Messiah, 


I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls from 
The Bohemian Girl, and Aunt Dinah’s 
Quilting Party, to say nothing of Oh, 
Bring Back My Bonnie to Me. The only 
difference is that when the first four notes 
of the Hallelujah Chorus are heard we 
usually rise to join in Hallelujah while with 
the banana song we sing “Yes, We Have 
No.” And where the operatic vocalist is 
proclaiming that she dreamt she dwelt in 
marble halls we, in the banana song, get a 
warmer effect by dwelling upon he Nosema 
and tomato market, and keep this up 
through the strains of Aunt Dinah’s Quilt- 
ing Party 
After ail, this simply shows that we have 
better taste than we are sometimes willing 
to admit. The popular song writer is 
merely getting us into good habits. He is 
doing it every day. The examples are 
legion. As Dr. Sigmund Spaeth hag so well 
ointed out, iHail Hail! The Gang’s All 
{ere is merely an American version of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's clever parody of Verdi's 
Anvil Chorusfrom I] Trovatore. We Won't 
Go Home Until Morning is better known 
in England as He’s a Jolly Good Fellow. 
I’m Always Chasing Rainbows is Harry 
Carroll’s Tin Pan Alley version, adaptation 
or transcription of Chopin’s Fantasie Im- 
yromptu. Jerome Kern’s Till the Clouds 
Rol By closely resembles a Bohemian 
ymn tune, Yet no one would accuse Kern 
ore of musicianly skill. One of the 
songs used by the students of the University 
of Pennsylvania was originally a Russian 
national anthem. Yale students sing some- 
thing which sounds shockingly like a 
German song 
Franz ‘Schubert wrote over six hundred 
songs. A hundred of them are accepted as 
masterpieces, but owed of them are filled 
with repetitions. Beethoven, Brahms and 


Wagner were all wy repeaters. Nor were 
= always entire o § original. 

he strength 
song—the song emanating from 


the average goed 
Pan 
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Alley if you please—lies as much in its 
simplicity and its ease of execution as in 
its heart appeal. The first song Harry Von 
Tilzer wrote was a good song as songs go— 
but it did not go, ause it had a _—_ 
of one octave and six notes. Most of h 
modern songs have a od fo of eight olen 
or less. That holds good for most popular 
songs. There are only six full tones in 
Ernest Ball’s Love Me and the World is 
Mine, although the manner in which he 
reaches his climax gives the impression of 

— more—and rewards the singer with 
muc ee. Hundreds of our most 
beloved hymns and patriotic songs have no 
greater range. 

Members of the Music Publishers’ Pro- 
tective Association have learned from ex- 
perience that the three most profitable 
virtues are heart interest, simplicity and 
cleanliness. The first two have been auto- 
matically incorporated into most popular 
—_ except where a successful attempt is 

e at writing something funny. Clean- 
liness has been enfor by voluntary 
censorship. 

Whenever any of the sixty or more 
publishers in this association has a song 
tg sn gg public, it is first submitted to 

r. 

ied a of the executive board he 
has laid down the following rules: 

“The words and music of Good-By, 
Broadway, Hello, France, put many a man 
into the uniform; Over 





here sold more | 


Liberty Bonds than all the fervid oratory | 


of the wartime period, and Keep the Home 
Fires Burning did much to strengthen the 
grit and courage of those who remained to 
fight the battle here. Don’t make the 
mistake of belittling the influence of the 
songs you publish—they are of outstand- 
ing, nation-wide effect _ the thought of 
our people, and especially of the youth. 


“Never mind the wail + the professional | 


reformer who raves and rails against so- 
called jazz music. 
was a time when this class decried the waltz 


I have no doubt there | 


and proclaimed that it was leading the | 


country to the demnition bow-wows. Just 
keep the words clean—the music will take 
care of itself. If it has no appeal it will die 
quick enough; if a million people like to 


hear it, it is harming none of them, for | 


there aren’t a million minds in this country 
that couple any music with prurient 
thought unless the words prompt such 
coupling.” 


The Would-Be Song Writers 
The association realizes that its output 


goes into the homes and must be clean. If 
it did not, the manufacturers of 8,000,000 


phonographs and 1,000,000 player pianos | 


and the managers of several thousand 
vaudeville theaters would be heard from 
promptly. 

The great battle now waged by the or- 
ganized music industries is with the song 
sharks. There are about 700 recognized, 
experienced song writers in this country, 
each of whom has at least one good seller to 
his credit. They are listed and the list is 


frequently revised. Not more than 100 of | 


them can by any stretch of imagination be 
regarded as successful. But, Judging by 
the experience of the Music 
Chamber of Commerce, the po 

this country is about equally ¢ ivided be- 
tween those who would like to write litera- 


Industries | 
ulation of | 


ture and those who think they can write | 


songs. 

Professional song writers cre constantly 
appealed to by hopeful amateurs. 

“Among those who have come to me in 
the last year and sought my advice about 
their lyrical inclinations are a physician, 
chiropodist, a butcher, a widow aoe 
five and a child of nine,” says Irving Cesar, 
one of the most suc ul of younger 
lyricists. “ They all presented manuscripts, 
but only one or two had any aye If they 
love writing songs and are ble «of 
diligent application, some ay'4 they may 
compose an acceptable lyric or melody. 
But one could hardly term them composers 


or lyricists, even if they should be successful | 


in having a few songs published. When you 
decide to live from your songs you must be 
prepared to write a multitude of son 

Some of these aspirants for a place in the 
song-writing sun are inspired by artistic 
temperament, others are excited by tales of 
vast sums realized by song writers, still 
others are impelled to attempt song writing 
by stark necessity. All three classes are 
easy marks for the song sharks, who have 
made a scientific study of the musical 
come-ons, 
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It Costs less and is handier” 


Think of me es ‘st regular letter- 
head size sheets of good bond writing paper 
for $1. That is the new low cost Parchment 
Bond package—a package that is all paper. 
No frills—no fancy boxes, but 5 Ibs. of 
good bond. For pen, pencil or typewriter. 
Suitable for your correspondence — economical 
enough for every writing use—and more of it than 
you ever thought possible for $:. Big volume and 
advanced manufacturing methods make Parch- 
ment Bond possible at this low price. 


archment Bond 


‘The liniversal Writing 
for the Home -School- Office 


Most writing paper costs too much, or serves too 
poorly. For the home, the school and the office, 
you cannot get a better bargain in writing paper 
than Parchment Bond. Good-looking—econom- 
ical—easy to handle; matches standard envelopes. 
Ask Your Dealer for a trial package. If he cannot 
supply you, send us $1 with your order. By return 
me we will send you a 5 lb. package postpaid. If 
you live west of the Rockies, send $1.25. If outside 
U. S., send $1.25. Try a package today. 

Dealers who desire to serve their customers with 
Parchment Bond should write us now. 








Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
“The World's Model Paper Miil’’— Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Manufacturers of Paper Specialties 


Good Housekeeping Essentials: Wated Paper, Household Parch- 
ment and Shelf and Lining Paper, three large rolls, each 50 
postpaid U.S, A. West of Rockies, 60¢ per roll 


Ice Blankets, Banquet Table Covers, Obstetrical and Surgical 
Sheets, Surgical Waxed Paper, Drag Powder Papers, etc. 











Watch Your 
Dollars Grow 


EONARD COLLARD of 
lowa is watching his dollars 
prow -he's saving to go to col- 
iege. And Leonard has written 
us that he made $1 in ten 
minutes! 

Other folks, too—men and 
women, older than Leonard 
and younger—are earning from 
BS 10 $100 a month extra in the 
same way—by acting as sub- 
scription representatives for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Country Gentleman in their spare time. 


In Spare Time 
Whether you have only one free hour a week or can 
give us most cf your time, you too will find this an 
easy, pleasant way to profit. You need no experi- 
ence. You don’t invest a single penny. Send this 
coupon for details, 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
The Curtis Publishing Com oy 
248 Independence Square, Phiiadelphia, Penna. 


























Gentlemen: Please tell me about your money- 
making plan 
Name. enn > Tae 
Street 
City. State. 
Write See free Guide Books and 
Pe pee iF INVENTION BLANK” 
Sead model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Examination and Instructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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OAT FLAKES 


Cook 3 minutes only 
—no more—no less. 
A Distinctive Product. 
A Matchless Flavor. 
A Package for a Dime 


(except in Far West) 


Do you like Wheat? 
Then buy— 
3 Minute Wheat Flakes 


3 Minute Hominy Grits 
(Flaked) 


THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 
The Corno Mills Company, Prop. 
Beg Cedar Rapids, lowa 


START EASILY BELOW ZERO 

















Do not blame your car for starting hard in cold weather 
Every car is naturally affected by low temperature 
Do not run your battery down, flood your carburetor, di 







ute lubrication or 
*“‘teakettle"’ your 
car in endeavoring 
to start. 


ANY CAR can be 


easily on 
Christmas 


stalling a 


POMEROY 
ELECTRIC 
PRIMER 


This is not a new 


Yours for cagy starting 
accessory, but a 
product that has 


Te. Seat PEP, proved _ by 


en 
thousands of autoists for years. The POMEROY ELEC- 


‘Soo Bepreee eee the 
anilold of any car in 
4s onds. 





see 






I RIC PRIMER uses HEAT —the only element that over 
comes cold and is easily installed by anyone without 
+ drilling or boring—guaranteed to last as long as the car 
Sold through jobbers, dealers and special representatives. If not 
stocked in your locality send $3.75, the make and year of your car 
and your dealer's name to address below. Complete unit will be 
mailed post free 
Write TODAY for free literature and, 1F A SALESMAN. for full 
information explaining our special cooperative sales plan by which you 
can make $100.00 per week without investment. 


Benroy Automotive Service, Inc., Mfrs. 
Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 


CARPENTRY 


SELF TAVUGHT// 
AUDEL’S CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES 


Up-to-date information in handy 
form Eaey to learn carpentry 
Save money doing your own 
building. Make money doing car- 














pentry work Audel's Guides 

give complete instruction on 
how to:—U ools and. Steel 
Square Make Joints, Draw 
and Read Plans. 


. Estimate, 

Frame Roofs and Houses, Lay 
out Work, Build Stairs, Do Saw 
Mill Work, Practical Painting 
with thousands of Short Cuts. 


1600 Pages—3700 Illustrati 4 Numb 
Pocket size. Flexible covers. Gilt Edge. Easy 
to read and understand. Questions and an- 
swers teach quickly. Coupon gives free ex- 
amination. No money now. Nothing to 
postman Pay only if you are satisfied. 
Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
1 4 ie THEO. AUDEL & CO., 72 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Send me for free examination AUDEL’S 
CARPENTERS anv BUILDERS GUIDES, 
4 numbers. If satisfactory I will send you $1 
within 5 days and $1 monthly until $6 is paid. 
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Address 
Occupation ase ee 


Reference 
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New York is the natural home of the 
song shark, although he thrives in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh and many other 
cities. His system is simplicity itself. He 
advertises for his business with catch 
phrases. 

There are several jokers in the song 
shark’s advertisements. One is that he 
wants money in advance. Another is that 
while the song shark may furnish some 
music for the victim’s poem it will have no 
marketable value. Another is that while 
the shark may print a few cheap copies for 
a consideration—furnished by the victim— 
printing is not equivalent to publishing. 
Still another joker is that the victim has 
not one chance in 10,000 of getting his song 
accepted by a reputable music publisher 
after the song shark has gotten out some 
sample copies of it. 

Because the song shark asks only from 
fifteen to ninety dollars from each victim 
the layman is apt to regard this fake 
industry as a larceny not worthy of 
attention. The Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce knows better. 

This aggregation is hot after the song 
sharks, because, according to conservative 
estimate, the song sharks mulct their 
victims out of at least $1,000,000 annually! 
C. L. Dennis, manager of The Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, says: 

“Of the 31,710 musical compositions of 
all kinds entered for copyright in 1920, 
only 3393 titles, or 10.68 per cent, were 
entered by reputable publishers. But 
during the same year there were 7794 
entries made by song sharks for machine- 
made songs that are not and never will be 
published. We know who the sharks are 
and hence can list them. But only a part 
of these written-to-order songs are copy- 
righted in the name of the ‘composer’ of 
the music, and great numbers of songs in 


which the suckers have invested their, 


money are never copyrighted at all. 

“ During 1923 these musical moonshiners 
entered about 14,000 songs for copyright. 
Estimating each sucker’s contribution at 
forty dollars—I know of one woman who 

aid three hundred and sixty dollars to 

ave nine of her ‘lyrics’ set to music—the 
suckers gave up about $500,000 for the 
It is a fair 
guess that they paid an equal amount for 
stuff that was never even copyrighted.” 


Bait for the Song Sharks 


“There are three classes of these song 
sharks. The first merely supplies the sucker 
with two or three printed copies of the 
lyrics set to ground-out music. These 
copies are sent by the sucker to several 
reputable publishers, who return them. The 
second class supplies a number of ‘pro- 
fessional’ copies to the sucker to be dis- 
tributed among the publishers, who, 
knowing the source, dump them into the 
wastebasket. The third class agrees to 
print the ‘lyrics’ set to ‘music’ on a 
royalty basis. As no copies are sold the 
sucker is generally asked to buy them back, 
at a profit to the song shark—a second 
profit, by the way. The shark has probably 
guaranteed publication. This usually means 
that a subsidiary ‘company’ has actually 
srinted the song—but printing is not pub- 
ication. When a song comes from the 
printer it is then merely ready-to be pub- 
lished. The preliminary step has been 
taken—nothing more.” 

William Arms Fisher, composer and 
editor in chief of a famous ek 20 poe 
house, acquired much first-hand informa- 
tion from an extended list of song sharks by 
submitting a “lyric” which he regarded as 
the last word in absurdity. This is it: 


THE ACHE IN My HEART FOR YOU 


I used to be so happy, 
But now I am so sad; 

You were bright and snappy, 
And I was young and glad. 


Now I’m thinking of the days gone by, 
The days when you were ever nigh; 
My aching heart can only sigh, 
I long, I almost long to die. 


CuHorRus 


’Tis the ache in my heart for you, dear, 
It’s the longing that cannot die; 

’Tis the ache that only you can fill, dear, 
It's for you I ever sigh. 


His “poem” tock like wildfire among the 
song sharks. One concern replied with a 
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printed form blurred to imitate an indi- 
vidual letter. A booklet was inclosed. For 
ninety dollars, payable five dollars monthly, 
or eighty-six dollars cash, this concern 
prom to revise the lyric, compose the 
melody, furnish the piano accompaniment, 
engrave the music pistes, copyright the 
complete song, mail copies to per- 
formers or theaters, eighty publishers and 
all leading manufacturers of phonograph 
records and player pianos, and to send 
200 copies to the author, inserting one copy 
in their permanent portfolio and handling 
the song in their professional department. 

A reply from another Studio at the same 
address promised for sixty dollars to secure 
the publication of the complete song by a 
New York publisher on a royalty basis of 
not less than three cents on each copy sold, 
A footnote explained that they never guar- 
anteed any specific sale, but that they had 
made ents with music publishers 
to accept for publication all songs set to 
music by their chief composer. 

From another Studio came a forty-dollar 
proposition beginning, ‘‘ The subject or idea 
contained in your lyric is one that is quite 
suitable for song purposes. You will note by 
the inclosed contracts that I am offering to 
compose the melody for your song myself,”’ 

Examination of the records in the Copy- 
right Office at Washington showed that the 
signer of that letter had entered 1948 songs, 
for which he had composed the music, in 
1920, This remarkable individual output 
exceeded all the copyright entries for ever 
class of publication—vocal, instrumental, 
choral, band and orchestral, as well as 
books of every kind—published that year 


by the three largest publishers of high-class 


and educational music in America. 


Advice to Amateurs 


So strong did the song sharks get with | 


their strong-arm work that Mr. Dennis 
repared the following form letter, which 

is sent to amateurs who mail their “lyrics” 
to members of the Music Publishers’ Pro- 
tective Association: 

“It is our purpose to warn possible vic- 
tims of fraud through the song swindle. 

‘Generally speaking, any so-called pub- 
lisher, com r, bureau or studio asking 
for money from an amateur writer to get a 
song ublished is likely to be a fraud. 


by use of the United States mail, report it 
to the post-office authorities, either through 
your local postmaster or direct to the post 
office department, Washington, D. C., in- 
cluding with your report all letters, circulars, 
contracts, receipts and other information 
about the transaction, inclosed in the orig- 
inal envelopes if possible. 

“Please DO NOT ASK US TO HELP 
YOU GET SONGS PUBLISHED. Legit- 
imate song publishers, as a rule, are not 
looking for poem contributions or for 
words accompanied by the so-called ‘music’ 
of the song sharks. There has never been a 
successful song published in this way.” 

Some amateurs do get ——e by rep- 
utable song-publishing houses—but the 
amateur is never asked to advance any 
money. The publisher takes all the risk— 
oe amateur gets a royalty on all copies 
solid, 

Postal authorities have arrested a few 
song sharks. Indictments have been 
brought against two of them. For this, 
reputable song publishers and writers give 
thanks. Most of the latter take themselves 
seriously and many of them have brought 
much pleasure to the world. This, it seems 
to me, is particularly true of the old-school 
ballad singers, such as Banks Winter. 

When Banks Winter emerged from min- 
strelsy with his White habe They Never 
Grow Weary he did something for Ameri- 
can music. Banks Winter sang that song 
throughout most of the civilized world. He 
can still sing it with fine effect. You will 
find it in many a family song book. 

What makes a song go? Why are some 
songs naturals or self-starters? Why must 
there be a catch line at the finish of the 
chorus? Why and how are some specialists 
really song smellers? Many songs have 
been written with ample heart interest or 
plenty of real humor, catchy melody, easy 
range and all the attributes of a hit—and 
have never gone over. If song writers knew 
the secret of success there would be no 
slump in the song market today in spite of 
fierce competition. 

Harry Von Tilzer’s My Own New Hamp- 
shire Home was written in 1896. It lay 
dormant in spite of strenuous plugging 
until 1898. Since then a million copies 
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BY DIAMONDS oirect 
America's leading diamo Seapertere 
Sf tisoron, Kes teen cna of tn beoding Gemone bee 
porting concerns in Amarin eel direct by m 
customers and Gestion ec 

prices ere @ 





i to 

over the at 

’ re several diamond 
—direct to you by matl—which clearly demon. 

strate our position to name prices on diamonds that showd 
surely interest any present or prospective diamond purchaser. 


Fine Blue-White 
Absolutely PERFECT 
DIAMOND RING $135.00 


a This beautiful 18k solid white 
id R is exquisitely hand 
roed with the lat - 







RP Set 
sty atinam tap. 
he fine blue- titely per. 
fect diamond is of rar. i 
Money refunded if this iee co be duph 
cated elsewhere for tem $135.00 
$200.00. Our price direct to you. 
diamond ring 
prosperit, 


Men's Fine 
Diamond Ring 
Full cut blue-white 
Diamond of fine bril 
liancy set in 18k solid 


Fine, full cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy securely eet in 
solid platinum ring, 
whiie gold riehty which is richly carved 


carved men's ring and exquisitely pierced 


remarkable in a lace 
value for . work effect . 
A few weights and prices of other diamond sings 
carat . $31.00 1 carat $145.00 
carat . 50.00 2 carats . 
carat . 73.00 3 carats . 435.00 
If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you oray 


name or any apress 
Co, with privilege of 
examination, Our dia- 
mond guaranteeforfull 
valve for ail time goes 
with every purchase 


WRITE TODAY 

FOR THIS 4 

CATALOG 

EE ON 

“HOW TO BUY 

DIAMONDS"’ 
This book is beauti 
fully Mustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices and 
qualities, $20.00 to 

20,000.00, is con todey 
sidered an authority Free 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
361 Washington St., Boston, Masa. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streeis 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 
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For Particular People 
JOLIET MACARONI CO. « - 





Joliet, I. 












Warranted sot te Chale 


= ; \ Get our Test Leg 
Beginners |» ilet Free 


E. H. ERICKSON CO. 


36 Washington Avenue N. 
Minneapolis, 


The Be J Mien 

S ¢ Feet 

Stop those aggtavating aches and pains. Don't exhauet 
your energy through hurting feet. Wear ows 
No Metal 

Heefner Arch Support 

(Fully Patented) 
Write for tree folder and teeti 
monials from doctors aad users 


Heefner Arch Support Co., 292 M. E. Taylor Blig., Lowisville, Ky 
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A shortage we all know is coming— 





The picture shows 
Work Light illumina 
tien in the machine 
shop of the mammoth 

xige Brothers plant 
at troit Dodge 
cars are almost en 
tirely manufactured 
under the glareiess, 
shedowless ograph 
tions this 
shows Pose 
—~ My comprses 
more then 2,800 
Work Light Lamps 





Work ~ Light 


THE SATURDAY 


N” like shortages of labor, raw materials or supplies; not 
a shortage which strikes us before we can act; but one that 
can be timed to the minute and dealt with before it appears. 
It's the shortage of daylight that comes every fall. 
Factories feel it and know what it means. They know its 
effects on production, accident, labor—how relentlessly it 
increases costs. 


This special industrial problem has been answered by Cooper 


Hewitt Work-Light. . 


Different, peculiar, better light. But most important of all, 
the right light for work. No glare—none can exist in the 
so-inch tube. No heavy, deep shadows—the tube diffuses 
light over, under and around. 

Work-Light keeps eyes wide open, by eliminating hot, fa- 
tiguing red rays and evenly diffusing an illumination which is 90 
per cent composed of yellow-green—the seeing rays of light. 

Go over your factory records now. Where was it that pro- 
duction suffered most, last winter and fall? 

You'll find the Work-Light booklet a genuine help. Send 
for a copy today. Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, Hoboken, 
N. J. 125 River Street. 


COOPER _HEWITT 





41 @ C. H. E. Co. 1924 | 
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| Representative in Every County 
Can earn in excess of $100.00 weekly handling nation- 
ally known Xmas Specialty in almost universal de- | 
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have been sold. His Wait Till the Sun 
Shines, Nellie did not go over until Winona 
Winter, daughter of Banks Winter, sang it. 
Down Where the Wiirzburger Flows, writ- 
ten while supper cooled for Vincent P. 
Bryan and Von Tilzer, was rejected by the 
roducers of The Wild Rose show. Nora 
ayes started singing it. She became known 
as the Wiirzburger Girl and took eight to 
ten encores with it. More than a million 
copies of the song have been sold. On a 
Sunday Afternoon, religiously plugged by 
its author, was a hit four weeks after it 
came on the market in 1902. Last Night 
Was the End of the World lay in the 
Tilzer catalogue two years before the public 
discovered it through the singing of Lina 
Cavalieri. Frank Sheridan’s Marcheeta 
was on the market twelve years before 
George Macfarlane took it up. Macfarlane 
sang it in vaudeville three years. Sheridan, 
an actor best known for his part in Paid in 
Full, subsequently refused $75,000 for it. 
The history of the popular-song industry 
is filled with similar experiences, but old- 
time song writers consider it the greatest 
gamble in the world, although plenty of 
money has been made by some publishers 
and writers. The writer's royalty is usually 
two cents a copy on sheet music and 25 per 
cent of the sales of mechanicals—phono- 
graph records and piano-piayer rolls. If 
the song gets a double break, becomes an 
instrumental as well as a vocal record, he 
may get 40 per cent royalty on mechanical 
sales. Production songs, used in theatrical 
productions, entitle such writers of lyrics as 
Jerome Kern and George M. Cohan to from 
six to ten cents per copy royalty with a 
proportionate increase in royalties on me- 
chanicals. Poor Butterfly is supposed to 
have made $100,000 for its author. 
But the amateur better regard these fig- 
ures as representing stage money. Few 
song writers have died rich. Paul Dresser’s 
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body rested in an obscure Chicago cemetery 
until discovered and removed to his native 
Indiana. Charles Graham’s Two Little 
Girls in Blue was one of the best-sellers, but 
he died without leaving worldly riches. 
Will C. Kennedy, author of Say Au Revoir, 
but Not Good-by, left the world almost 
penniless, as did Raymond Moore, one of 
our greatest minstrel ballad singers and 
author of Sweet Marie. Even William De- 
laney, who published songbooks in the 
Bowery for thirty-four years and who wrote 
songs under the nom de plume of. Willie 
Wildwave, has gone out of business ‘ be- 
cause people don’t care for words now, they 
want just the tunes.” 

But those who co the supersenti- 
mental ballad as a stepping-stone to higher 
musical taste, and the low-comedy coon 
song as the forerunner of refined wit and 
humor, look for better times, because pop- 
ular songs run in cycles. 

One swallow does not make a summer in 
the song business, but one success does 
prods a season of imitations. Hence we 

ave had visitations of sea songs, coon 
songs, war songs, Bowery songs, campaign 
songs and fruit songs. At present we are 
overwhelmed by jazz songs. We have, in 
fact, a very bad case of the blues. But 
that, it seems to me, is only a symptom of 
an overenergized condition. 

Human nature does not change. Just 
now we are rampaging around in motor 
cars, dancing from morn to dewy eve and 
back to morn again, listening in on about 
4,000,000 radio sets and flocking to the 
movies in millions. The old song album is 
dusty from disuse. The groups that used to 

ther around the piano and do some close 

armony in the front room are hitting a 
high pace far from home and mother. But 
we shall come back to the simple life again, 
and when we do, the simple sentimental 
song will come back with us. Here’s hoping. 
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The Roar of the Crowd— James J. Corbett 26 
The Makirg of a Stockbroker— Edwin Lefévre . 33 
Warders of the Wild—Archibald Rutledge 56 
SERIALS 
Speed (In two parts)— Grace Sartwe/l Mason 5 
The Black Cargo (Fifth part)—J.P.Marquand . : 30 
East of the Setting Sun (Conclusion)—George Barr McCutcheon . 36 
MISCELLANY 

Editorials 32 
Short Turns and Encores 34 
Who’s Who—and Why 54 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Choose one of the newest Ansco cameras 


for more fun and lots better pictures 
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(Remember, this 
ts merely a printed 
reproduction of 
arcal photograph.) 
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The Automatic Ansco 
. . 
is the top pride 
of the camera world 
HIS is a camera de luxe, made 
especially for particular people 
who are satisfied with nothing but the 
This A most unusual product in its field. 
tall <a ge 8 ye There is no camera in the world like 
matically winds « im. the Automatic Ansco. 
Takes six pictures in six ‘ : : 
seconds, if you wish. As When: you first hear the buzz of 
4 great an aid to picture. those little wheels automatically wind- 
3 taking as the repeater was ‘ng the next picture exposure into 
he to sportsmen. Price $75, place, you will exclaim, “This is as 


startling an improvement in cameras 
as the self-starter was in automobiles ! i 
And that is exactly what it is: a 
self-starting picture-taker that gets just the pictures you want 
and gets six in six seconds if you wish; size 24 x 444. 
Now you can catch all those delightful things which invariably 
happen after the camera has clicked—éefore you had time to wind 
up the film, adjust and point the camera again. 








A regular roll-film 
Ansco camera 
for only $1.00 


T’S the best buy in America 

today! And as a dandy gift 
for a boy or a girl, or to fill in for 
your own use if you forget your 
camera, it’s a world beater. In 
fact, it’s just the right size and 
price camera that makes a gift 
that can be enjoyed by everyone. 


The Dollar Ansco uses regular 
roll film that takes good, clear 
pictures sized 154 x 2 that can 





Oe eae easily be enlarged to any size 
regular roll film. It you desire. There’s the coupon 
pe agli yale dae by iy above to bring it to you as fast 
dandy ement as the mails will carry it! 
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So—now—it’s easy 
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E RE are four fine cameras rang- 

ing in price all the way from 
$1.00 to $75.00. They have improve- 
ments that only Ansco can offer you. 
These improvements make them 
easy to use and sure in results. That 
is why you get more fun when you 
use Ansco cameras and Speedex film, 
For you don’t have to worry about 
a lot of things that formerly took all 
the certainty out of picture-taking. 


ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTS, Ine. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Please send me the items checked. I en 

close $ 

(_] One No.1 A Ready-Set camera. Price $13.50. 

(.] One Automatic camera. Price $75.00, 

() One Dollar Ansco, Price $1.00, 

() One No. 1 Ready-Set camera. Price $25.00. 

() Four rolls of Ansco Speedex Film (cr pro- 
rtionate number if size is 344 x 4% ox 
arger), Price $1.00. 


‘ nag’ SF : ; N 
Send off this coupon immediately 55 
if your dealer hasn’t what you want, Address 
for welcome gifts as well as to ; 
8 Size of film No......Cam. Model. 


“catch” pictures on your own hikes 
and rides and all around good times. 


5, E. P. 10-98 
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A camera everyone 
likes—the fine 


No. 1 Ready-Set 


Abt you bothered by comes smaller. The pic 
focusing or by having tures you get with the 
to set the shutter? Then Ready-Set are clear and 
either one of the two Ansco brilliant and you're always 
Ready-Sets—priced at — sure of getting them, too! 

$25.00 and $13.50—is just The No. | Ready-Set 
the camera for you. There’s — shown at the left is beauti- 
no focusing to do, and no fully made and finished with 
shutter complications. Just the finest anastigmat lens 
set for snapshots and _ it's possible to provide. 





shoot. You'll prize it as one of 

It’s all so easy, youcan’t your finest personal posses- 

The $25 Ready-Set is go wrong. For it’s even sions. And as a gift for a 

different from all other simpler to use than a box friend, it would be hard to 

cameras. It comes with a camera. When it's set for imagine anything that 

handsome suede case, and time exposures the lens would be more enjoyed than 
takes pictures 244 x 314. opening automatically be- one of these Ready-Sets. 

















to get good pictures 


ANSCO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 











You have no focusing to do with 
this good looking $13.50 Ready-Set 


HAT’S just one of the good 

features to this different kind 
of camera, It is less expensively 
made than the $25 Ready-Set 
which is the reason why it can 
be offered at so low a price. 


This is the kind of camera that 
takes fine pictures under average 
light conditions for snapshots. 
You don’t have to worry about 
“setting” it correctly as the fo 

“cusing has been scientifically 
worked out for you before the 
camera ever leaves the great 
Ansco factories. 









No. 1-A Ready It has an excellent single lens, 
Set takes pictures an automatic two-way finder, 
2% x 4% and is and is just the most popular kind . 
‘ £ (Remember 
priced at $13.50. of camera anyone could wish for, — [/"ememoer 
merely a 
printed re 
. . produ 
A New Kind of Film see af the 
real photo 
You don’t have to worry about the light if you use Ansco graphs.) 
Speedex Film. You don’t have to be an expert. This film is 


made for you as you are and the light as it is 

With Ansco Film you take pictures as you always have taker 
them—and after giving Ansco a fair trial compare the results 
with your regular pictures taken in the past and see how much 
finer your Ansco ones come out! 
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Clever, new reinforcing across and over 
top of toes. Multiplies strength 3 to 4 
times! The Exx Toe. 























070! With this new Exx Toe 


—silk socks that give 3 to 4 times more wear! 


You save 60% to 75%, Men—WNew way of knitting toe does it. 





pair of socks that will give you 
tripled wear! 


7OU'VE never seen hosiery like 

this. Good-iooking as every 

man wants. Snug at ankles. With 
that fine silk luster. 


It’s called the Holeproof Exx Toe— 
another Holeproof improvement, 
But each pair gives 3 to 4 times found only in Holeproof Hosiery. 
greater wear. Saves real money 
60°, to 75%o of hosiery expense 

by giving longer service. (A lot less 
mending for your women-folk.) 
These figures were proved in 500 
careful tests. 


Ends throwing away socks other- 
wise good, but with toes gone. 


Prices remain the same 


It’s a big improvement —but it has 
not increased prices on this fine 
Holeproof Hosiery. You get the 








Multiplied strength where 


wear comes same style and durability in all parts 
This is how it’s done: a clever new knitting method —_ for which Holeproof is famous. Expert knitting with high- 
puts extraordinary, wear-proof reinforcing at the toes— _est-quality silks and other yarns are the reasons for that. 


where 90°; of all socks have worn out first. You don’t —_ Just ask to see Holeproof Exx-Toe Hosiery, at any good 
feel this reinforcing. Can't even see it, unless you look store selling men’s hosiery. Silk—75c and $1.00. Also 
very closely. But find it and you know you've got a in other materials. Wearing one pair will convince you. 


MADAM: If your men-folks miss seeing this piece of news, call their atten- 
tion to it. Better yet, buy a pair of Holeproof Exx-Toe Hosiery for them! 
DEALERS: 
v/ ° If you haven't Holeproof 
Ho CDroo QOSICTY Exx-Toe styles in stock, get 
in touch with us immedi- 
ately: Wire, phone, write. 


with the new long-wear Holeproof Exx Toe 


(Patents pending) 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ss Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
© 1. H. Co 
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Twelve was too 


This planning a family din- 
ner wasn’t so simple, after all. 
Betty was blessed with relations 
—six of them within inviting 
distance. Jack’s father and 
mother and four aunts and 
uncles must surely come. 
Twelve—whew! Twelve was 
too many. They hadn’t silver- 
ware enough. There wasn’t 
even enough of it to entertain 
their own family. 


ERHAPS you, too, have been 

surprised when planning a family 
gathering to find that your silverware 
would not go round. But it is quite 
unnecessary to try to get along without 
enough silver for this and the other enter- 
taining you like to do. 

Certainly expense need not deter you 
from its purchase, for 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverplate is most reasonable in price. 
And ‘1847 Rogers Bros.” comes in 
every kind of piece you could desire— 
oyster forks, salad forks, bouillon 
spoons, ice cream forks, orange spoons 
and many serving pieces. Each will sat- 





many! 


Is your home adequately supplied with silverware? 


isfy you with its beauty. Each is famous 
for its durability. 

Purchase to-day, in half-dozens or 
dozens, the pieces you need most. When 
you have need for more, you can get them 
easily. Your dealer always has the newer 
1847 Rogers Bros. patterns in his stock. 

May we send you a copy of our booklet X-90, 
“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense,” 
with authoritative table settings made in the 
Good Housekeeping Studio of Furnishings 
and Decorations? You will find it full of sug- 
gestions for successful entertaining. Write for 
it to-day. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLAT SE 
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Victor products provide the finest 
and most complete musical service 


When you buy a Victrola and the first of a library of Victor Records, you possess the 
power to call upon the greatest talent of any part of the world at any time for virtually 
anything in music, without limitations of time, distance or program. 

A comparison of the listings in Victor Record Catalogs, of the names of famous Victor 
artists, of the music which the Victrola and Victor Records produce with anything else 
available, shows how much only the Victor can give. 





“A corner of nature seen through a person- 
ality” was Zola’s definition of art and so it is 
that there is fresh interest in observing the 
changes which the personality of a singer may 
make in the interpretation of any piece of 
music. The qualities which draw people to the 
Metropolitan Opera House to hear Bori sing 
will draw you to these Victor Records: 

Double-faced 


Underwood « P P x 
vee Romeo and Juliet—Juliet’s Waltz Song 


Underwood - 
. BORI Snow Maiden—I Know the Song of the Lark $42 $1.50 


Victor Artist Villanella (Sibella) 
Bohéme—Mi chiamano Mimi 


) 

) 
Danza—Tarantella Napolitana 546 1.50 

) 
Pagliacci—Ballatella—Che volo d’augelli j 


: ) 70 Victrola No. 100 
6048 2.00 $150 


Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 


With a long career on the grand opera stage, 
it is incredible that Louise Homer would con- 
tinue to make records which, in the light of her 
experience, did less justice to her art. Hear the 
records listed below and you will share the great 
contralto’s assurance of Victor reproduction: 

Double-faced 


I Love to Tell the Story ) 
© Strause- Where is My Boy To-night ,661 $1.50 


reo §=— FTOMER Banjo Song +680 1.50 
Ni e Oh, Promise Me (from “Robin Hood”) j : —a wey 
) . ja 7 110 
YVictor Ar tist Largo (from “Xerxes”) 16167 2.00 a 


Stabat Mater—Fac ut Portem 5 walnut 
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se 


. 

The Elman tone is a thing of wonder among 
violinists as well as to the vast multitude who 
participate in music by hearing it. That this 
tone should be as conspicuous in his records 
as it is in his personal performance puts such 
records as these among the world’s great works 


of art: 
Double-faced 


4 Cavatina ) 
A P Souvenir de Moscow 5 6093 $2.00 


Ori 1 
ELMAN Souvenir (Drdla) } 599 1.50 


Victor Artist Semande (Dries) } 600 1.50 | paces 30 


Walnut, $250; electric, $290 


© 
Misbkin 











There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


PCG US PaT OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 








